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V. N. VINOGRADOV 


GEORGE CANNING, RUSSIA AND THE EMANCIPATION 
OF GREECE 


George Canning was undoubtedly the greatest British politician of the 
19th century, a reputation only few statesmen are able to achieve, as Canning 
did, in their lifetime. Though his enemies, political and personal, were legion, 
with none other but King George IV himself among them, this man still 
attained to premiership. The curious and yet to be verified, correspondence 
of countess (later princess) D. H. Lieven, the wife of the Russian Ambassador 
to London, contains the folowing remark made by King George IV with 
reference to G. Canning: “He is a scoundrel and I hate him more every day”. 
A year later this well-informed lady wrote: “Mr. Canning will go on ruling 
England as long as he pleases”!. 

Among the ways whereby Canning asserted his influence was the old 
and well-tested one, like the forum of the House of Commons, and also a 
new one, like wooing supporters and relying on the periodical press. 

The figures as diverse as Palmerston, Gladstone and Disraeli regarded 
themselves as Canning’s pupils and disciples. They all claimed Canning’s 
legasy as the common heritage of conservatives and Liberals alike. 

The British historiography refers sometimes to the riddle of Canning—a 
Liberal abroad and a conservative at home?. 

The recognition of Latin American independence is associated with his 
name. The Holy Alliance owes its dissolution largely to his efforts. And lastly, 
in 1823, he recognized the Greeks which rebelled against the Ottoman op- 
pression as belligerents, and rendered them assistance later on. 

In Great Britain’s history Canning is known as a man of rightist views, 
who was in favour of leaving intact the “rotten boroughs” electoral system 
which was flagrantly unjust and had created a situation in which the then 
foremost industrial country in the world was ruled, in fact, by the large 
landed aristocracy. As a leading minister in Earl Liverpool’s cabinet, Canning 
actively resisted the idea of the electoral reform. 

However the intensification of the Tory foreign policy could be accounted 


1. The Private Letters of Princess Lieven to Prince Metternich, 1820-1826, L., 1948, 
pp. 269, 299. 
2. Ch. Petrie, George Canning, L., 1946, p. 227. 
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for precisely by the desire to preserve the positions of the large landed aristoc- 
racy in the face of the pressures brought to bear by the Hberal industrial 
bourgeoisie: the conquest or opening up of new markets was calculated to 
calm the discontent of the industrialists and to diminish the movement for 
the parliamentary reform. In the Soviet historiography, this circumstance 
which is of cardinal importance was pointed out by Academician E. V. Tarle®. 
“There is no such thing as the riddle of Canning: he was a most talented and 
skilful champion of this course. In the twenties, the inability of the Spanish 
Monarchy, enfeebled by the revolution, to keep her overseas possesions in 
subjugation any longer came fully to light. The colossal Spanish-American 
empire was coming to pieces”. And here the British “presence” in the far 
continent suddenly became obvious. Sweeping aside the protests from the 
reactionary continental monarchies and their proposals to convene a congress 
to discuss the destinies of Latin America, Canning took steps towards the 
recognition of the state independence of the former Spanish possessions. 

It should be noted that a historian might be tempted to equate Can- 
ning’s policies vis-a-vis the Spanish and Ottoman empires because of the 
almost simultanous emancipation of Latin America and Greece. This can 
hardly be warranted, in our view. The positions of Great Britain vis-a-vis 
Latin America and the Balkans exhibited certain differences, and, as such, 
they need to be taken into account. The British foreign policy rested at that 
time on the principle of equilibrium, of the balance of forces in Europe, and 
the South-Eastern part of the continent fully came within its compass. Turkey 
provided in this area a counterbalance to Russian claims. She was an old 
client of the British Empire and a convenient custodian of the Straits. Com- 
mercially, the possibilities of the Ottoman dominions as a market for goods 
from the Albion were yet far from being exhausted. It was precisely the 
second half of the 20’s that witnessed the onset of a long upward climb of 
the British exports in this region: in the 1826-1852 period it registered an 
eightfold increase (while imports—only twofold), the favourable trade bal- 
ance reached 6.2 million pound sterling*. The relatively small Greek market 
sustained no comparison with the vastness of the Ottoman one, with its low 
customs duties. As for the Greek carrying trade, the rule: of the waves had 
no need for it. 

Therefore, Great Britain was interested not only politically but also com- 


3. Istoria Diplomatii (History of Diplomacy), v. 1, 2nd edition, Moscow, Political 
Publishers, 1959, p. 534. 

4. F. E. Bailey, British Policy and the Turkish Reform Movement, Cambridge (U.S.A.), 
1942, p. 74. 
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mercially in preserving the integrity of the Ottoman dominions and keeping 
them intact. 

The three appearances of the Russian fleet in the Mediterranean which 
was regarded something like huge British lake (expeditions of Spiridov in 
1769-1774, Ushakov—in 1798-1800, and Senyavin—in 1805-1807), and their 
victorious military operations against the Turks and the French had the effect 
of an alarm signal upon the British. 

The Sultanate regime which had been growing weaker in the course of 
several generations previously and altogether powerless to intrude upon the 
possessions of the British Crown and the routes to them was now looked upon 
by the British as an ideal custodian of the Straits. Hence, the conclusion that 
it was necessary to prolong its existence, and the transition to supporting it. 
This manifested itself most obviously in the policy of younger Pitt’s cabinet’; 
under the treaty with the Ottoman Empire concluded in 1799, Great Britain 
undertook to guarantee the integrity of the latter’s dominions for an eight- 
year term. Later, Turkey became a Napoleon Bonaparte’s ally and found it- 
self at war with Great Britain. But even in those conditions it was none other 
but George Canning who formulated during his first tenure of the Foreign 
Office (1807-1809) the policy of integrity of the Ottoman empire®—so firmly 
had the foreign policy been decided upon in this respect. 

No wonder that the news of the Greek revolution in 1821 was received 
by London’s ruling circles as a great disaster. The balance of forces in Europe 
on which the British foreign policy rested was thus threatened to be upset. 
“Abroad we have no subject of interest—wrote permanent undersecretary 
for foreign affairs Joseph Planta on August 8, 1821,—but the Greeks, the 
Turks and the Russians and the war which everybody fears between Russia 
and the Porte”9. What strikes one in this remark is that the two questions—the 
Greek rebellion and the Russo-Turkish relations—are linked together. 

London feared complications in the Balkans more than anywhere else 
in Europe. The specific feature of the situation consisted there in the fact 
that the Russian policy encouraged the development of the national liberation 
movement which was her ally in the confrontation against the Ottoman power: 
Interested in gaining access to the Black sea, undermining the Turkish power 
and enlarging its influence in South-East Europe, Russia insistently worked, 
in years of peace diplomatically, and also in the course of the Russo-Turkish 


5. H. Temperley, England and the Near East. The Crimea, L.-N.Y.—Toronto, 1936, 
p. 47. 


6, C. K, Webster, The foreign policy of Castlereagh, L., 1925, p. 583, 
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wars, and, on the whole, successfully, for securing greater rights for the 
oppressed South Slavs, Greeks, Moldavians and Wallachians. The treaty 
of Kuchuk Kainarji (1774), of Yassy (1791), of Bucharest (1812) are not only 
part of Russian history but also important landmarks in the life of Romania, 
Yugoslavia and Greece. Broad strata of the Russian population, including 
the high one, were sympathetic to the movement of the peoples in the Balkans. 
It should also be pointed out that the purely mundane interests of the Russian 
landlords and merchants were presented by the conservative ideologists in the 
garb of the age-long struggle of the Orthodoxy against Mohammedanism. 

Apart from those factors of lasting importance, which can be considered 
as the constants of the Russian policy in South-East Europe, there were also 
others which operated in the epoch of the Napoleonic wars and thereafteı. 
As a bulwark of the European reaction, Tsarism pursued the policy of 
legitimism; this found its most eloquent expression in the conclusion of the 
Holy Alliance—a union of monarchs against peoples. When in March 1821 
Alexander I who was then in Laibach (Lubljana) at the Alliance’s congress 
learned that, general-major of the Russian Army, Prince Alexander Ipsilantis 
was at the head of an anti-Turkish rebellion, he did not conceal his embarrass- 
ment and hastened to condemn it “for it is not like me to undermine the pillars 
of the Turkish Empire through a shameful and criminal action of a secret 
society”’. The flower of the European reaction which gathered in Laibach 
applauded the autocrat who thus departed from the traditional Russian policy 
in the Balkans. The standard-bearer of this reaction, the Austrian Chancellor 
Metternich, exulted over it: “We are guiding Emperor Alexander. "9. 

The wording itself: “We are guiding...” is significant enough. It reflected 
the fact that Russia was departing from the foundations of her course in South- 
East Europe. This was clearly understood in Vienna and in London, but not 
without misgivings, however, for they realized that the position to which the 
influential Russian circles adhered to was different and the departure might 
thus be only short-lived. How difficult it would be to impress on the Russian 
dignitaries the suggestion they should discontinue their support to the South 
Slavs and Greek was well understood, for example, by the then British Foreign 
Secretary R. Castlereagh, to whom the following utterance belongs: “Al- 
though the Emperor’s known attachment to his allies and his Imperial 
Majesty’s undisguised wish for the preservation of peace are circumstances 


7, G. L. Arsh, I. Kapodistriya i grecheskoye natsionalno-osvoboditelnoye dvizhenie 
(John Capodistrias and the Greek national liberation movement), Moscow, the Nauka 
Publishers, 1976, p. 309. 

8. Ibid., p. 221. 
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well calculated to inspire confidence in his Imperial Majesty's personal views... 
there exists a powerful party in Russia with very different views, having great 
sway within the Council of the State itself and widely Ge throughout both 
the Church and the Army”, 

Castlereagh launched a correspondence with Metternich on this subject 
and then met the Austrian Chancellor in Hanover. Relying on the reaction- 
ary outlook of the Russian autocrat and the religious-mystical vein in his 
thinking, they elaborated a scheme of influencing the Tsar and his entourage 
for the purpose of securing his refusal to support the Greeks. On July 1821, 
Castlereagh sent a letter of instruction to the British Ambassador in St. Peters- 
burgh, which said the following about the Greek rebels: “They form a branch 
of that organised spirit of insurrection which is systematically propagating 
itself throughout Europe and which explodes wherever the hand of the Govern- 
ing Power from whatever cause is enfeebled. If its symptoms are more 
destructive in Turkey, it is because, in that unhappy country, it finds all those 
passions and prejudices, and above all, those religious animosities, which give 
the civil commotions their most odious and afflicting colours”?®. 

The “worst misgivings” of Castlereagh and Metternich came true. The 
wave of sympathy for the Greek cause swept the whole of Russia. The idea 
of rendering them military assistance was supported by the revolutionary 
noblemen-future Decembrists, the nascent “raznochinets” intelligentsia, many 
men of letters who were led by the ruler of the minds of the generation—the 
young Pushkin—, and even some highly-placed dignitaries from the Tsar’s 
entourage. Among them, were the then Russian foreign secretary, a native of 
Corfu Joanness Capodistrias and the Russian Ambassador in Constantinople 
G. A. Stroganov. The circles, influential in the state, deemed it necessary that 
the policy. of “protecting” the Christian peoples of the Balkans should be 
continued. Thus, on his return to Russia, the Tsar found himself in an entirely 
different psychological climate. Neither there was any progress in solving the 
old contradictions with Turkey while the introduction by the latter of her 
troops into the Danubian principalities where they suppressed the detach- 
ments under the command of Ypsilantis and the Walachian insurgents led by 
Tudor Vladimiresku, caused a deep concern in St. Petersburg. In the middle 
of June Stroganov was instructed to demand in an ultimatum form that the 
Ottoman army be withdrawn from Wallachia and Moldavia, the freedom of 
navigation through the Straits—reinstated, and the persecution of the Chris- 


9. C. K. Webster, op. cit., p. 394. 
10, C. K, Webster, op. cit., pp. 360-361, 
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tian population not implicated in the rebellion-ended. The note ended on a 
threatening note: in case of refusal the Porte” would place itself into openly 
hostile relations vis-a-vis the entire Christian world, legitimate the protection 
of Greek and Russia would have to extend them her patronage!!. Since the 
positive answer did not come, Stroganov and bis entire mission left the Turkish 
capital. At the same time, the Tsar addressed all European Courts, seeking 
their support. The purpose of his appeal was to receive “from Europe” a 
mandate for a war against Turkey*?. 

But Alexander I was begging the question, when he threatened the Porte 
with the animosity of “the entire Christian world”. All European capitals 
received the Tsar’s appeal coldly, while in London—even icily. Rather than 
supporting Russia, their diplomacy expressed its unequivocal support for the 
Sultan. In September 1821, the Ambassadors of Great Britain, Austria, 
France, and Prussia in Constantinople addressed the Greeks with a meassage 
in which they accused them of rebelling against their legitimate monarch, 
which in their words was reprehensible in terms of both the morale of the 
Holy Gospel and the principles of pure politics™. 

But such realities as the almost open threat of resistance on the part of 
the allies, the difficult financial situation of Russia, the umpreparedness of 
the Russian Army for another difficult campaign, the yet bleeding wounds of 
the 1812 war, and the differences among the ruling circles—all made their 
impression upon the Tsar, and he decided to abstain from a war. During the 
four years that followed and until the death of Alexander I the Russian diplo- 
macy continued to make unsuccessful attempts to attract the “European 
concert” to its side, to end the bloodshed in the Balkans, and to support the 
rebellious Greeks. 

On August 8, 1822, Robert Castlereagh committed suicide, and was 
succeeded by George Canning. Naturally, the change of leadership did not 
affect in the least the cardinal factors determining the British policy and 
prompting her to regard the preservation of the Ottoman empire as the corner- 
stone of her course in the Near East and South-East Europe. Three years 
after assuming his post (in September 1825) Canning told the representatives 
of the Greek insurgents that their “sanguine and enthusiastic friends” (ie. 
philhellenes) were mistaken in suggesting that Great Britain was able to easily 


11. G. L. Arch, op. cit., p. 228. 

12. L. S. Dostyan, Rossiay i Balkansky vopros (Russia and the Balkan question), Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1972, pp. 204-205. 

13. I. S. Nicholas, “Hellas scorned: the Affair of the Ambassadorial Address to the 
Greeks 1821”, East European Quarterly, 1975, No. 3. 
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end the conflict in the Balkans by interfering in it, because the “easiness is 
imaginary”: “They forget that there existed between England and Turkey 
treaties of very ancient date and of uninterrupted obligations which the Turks 
faithfully observed, and to the protection of which British interests of a vast 
amount were and are confided within the dominions of Turkey; all these 
Interests must at once be put in jeopardy and the obligation of the treaties 
which protect them, be at once advisedly broken by the first blow which 
Great Britain should strike, as the ally of Greece, in hostility with Turkey”. 

There existed, however, three factors which were beyond the control 
of Castlereagh or Canning: the determination of the Greeks to gain indepen- 
dence; the sympathy for Greek cause on the part of the Russian public, which 
influenced the Russian ruling circles who, in their turn, sought to consolidate 
their positions in the Balkans; and the philhellenic movement in Europe, 
including Great Britain. 

The sense of the reality told Canning that it was useless to cling to what 
had outlived itself and to resist the new and gaining in strength. Besides, in 
contrast to his predecessor, he did not consider the Greek insurgents a Balkan 
variety of carbonarists and thought he could get on well with their leaders. 
He tried, therefore, to adopt his policy to the new phenomena and make the 
latter benefit Great Britain to the extent possible. 

The embryos of this course can be traced already in the Castlereagh’s 
actions. 

On the writing desk of his predecessor Canning found instructions writ- 
ten by Castlereagh for the British delegate at the Conference of Verora 
(October-December, 1822). The contained a cautious but still a definite state- 
ment of the need to give recognition to the changes then in progress in the 
Balkans: “The progress made by the Greeks towards the formation of a 
Government which may compel us, if a de facto Government shall actually 
be established in the Morea and Western Province of Turkey, to acknowledge 
the rights of the Greeks as belligerents...”25, Canning adopted without the 
alteration of a word the instructions drafted by Castlereagh. 

Meanwhile, the Greek-Turkish hostilities spread to the East Mediterra- 
nean. The Greeks possessed a considerable fleet and announced a blockade 
of the shores of the Baikan peninsula. 

On March 25, 1823, Canning surprised the European Courts by recogniz- 
ing the Greeks as belligerents. He appraised his own decision as a pragmatic 


14. See: The Hausard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Ser., vol. 234, p. 747-748. 
15. J. A. R. Marriot, Castlereagh, London, 1936, p. 826. 
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actin the name of commerce: “The Turks could not protect British commerce 
and so we must treat the Greeks either as pirates, either as belligerents”. The 
former was, obviously, unacceptable, and Canning wrote that since the Greeks 
had gained “a certain degree of force and stability”16, granting them belliger- 
ent right was more preferrable. 

Far from being inclined to belittle the services of the British Minister, 
the authors of the “Cambridge History of the British Foreign Policy” appraise 
his decision as was “no more or less than a protective commercial measure”. 

In fact, this was a real help for the insurgents and a heavy blow to the 
principles of the Holy Alliance. “We pass in Europe for a Jacobin club”18— 
bitterly remarked Duke Wellington in this connection. Such accusations did 
not embarrass Canninzg in the least. The British diplomacy, and this was its 
strong point, bowed to the inevitable and even managed to extract from it a 
no small benefit. Compared to Castlereagh, Canning was more farsighted a 
politician, one of an immeasurably higher calibre, and not bound by the 
“diplomacy of congresses” tradition, he showed more resolution and, when 
necessary, was more stern in his actions. However, as far as the Greek question 
is concerned, we cannot discern any qualitative gap between the actions of 
Castlereagh and his successor. “There was no such breach between the pol- 
icies of Castlereagh and Canning as is sometimes alleged...The difference was 
on pace rather than in direction!®, This appraisal by Ch. Petrie is, not un- 
founded in our view. 

In the meantime, Canning was taking advantage of the passivity on the 
part of the Russian diplomacy. Forsaken by St. Petersburg, the Greeks turned 
to Great Britain for support. J. Orlandos and A. Luriotis, delegates of the 
Provisional Greek Government, arrived in London for obtaining a loan 
amounting to a no small sum of 800,000 pound sterling. Despite the high 
risks involved in floating the loan the banking firm of Longham O’Brian 
& Co?, undertook to back it. Reluctant to compromise himself in the eyes of 
the Ottoman authorities, Canning declined to meet the delegates but re- 
quested information on the situation in Greece*®, 

Naturally, the news of the loan found a positive response in Greece. The 


16. H. Temperley, The Foreign Policy of Canning, L., 1925, p. 326, 

17. The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, vol. 2, Cambridge, 1923, p. 81. 

18. Ch. Petrie, op. cit., p. 213. 

19. Ch. Petrie, op. cit., p. 168. 

20. H. A. Lieven to K. V. Nesselrode, dated January 21 (February 11), 1824; April 11 
23), 1824—the Archive of the Foreign Policy of Russia; the “Office” collection; document 
6931, sheet 241; document 6932, sheet 57, 
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poet Byron who was a legendary figure already in his lifetime was hailed rap- 
turously by the insurgents on his arrival in Greece. The British prestige in the 
Balkans was rising. 

This process exhibits, however, a certain peculiarity which should not be 
let out of sight: Great Britain’s influence was growing not on the basis of any 
positive programme of support for the Greek revolution, but taking advantage 
on the mistakes of the Russian policy. This gave rise to a situation that was 
rather rare in diplomatic practice. Following the rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Turkey and Russia, direct contacts between them did not exist, 
and the duties of the agent for Russian affairs were assumed, in response to 
the request from the Alexander I, first in fact and then formally, by the British 
Ambassador in Constantinople Lord Strangford, who harboured anti-Russian 
and pro-Turkish sentiment and was an author of the ill-fated Ambassadorial 
Address to the Greeks 1821. According to his own words, he was entrusted 
with the “innermost and loftiest thoughts”?! the Russian Emperor entertained 
on the question of settling the conflict between Russia and the Ottoman 
Empire. Strangford interpreted those thoughts naturally, in accordance with 
the imperatives the British political pattern. 

London feared a possible outbreak of a Russo-Turkish war or, more 
accurately, a growing of the tsarist influence in the Balkans which might 
result from a defeat of the Ottoman Empire. To make the situation less tense 
and restore the relations between the two countries, Strangford tried (without 
any appreciable success) to secure the withdrawal of the Turkish troops from 
the Wallachian and Moldavian principalities** and the removal of the barriers 
to the Black Sea trade. In doing so, he considered the Russian claims as being 
not grounded enough (of which he reported to Canning) and, therefore, in 
talking to the Turkish dignitaries he omitted to emphasize their justice™! As 
for the Greek question for which the Russian public was so concerned, Strang- 
ford bypassed it in his negotiations in Constantinople, and explained to his 
correspondents in St. Petersburg that the instructions he had received did 
not contain any proposals with regard to Greece; the degree to which the 
powers were inclined to discuss them was not known to him, while he regarded 
the Greeks as participants of the universal upheaval against which, as he wrote, 


21. A copy of a despatch from Strangford to Nesselrode, 28 February 1923, the Archive 
of the Foreign Policy of Russia, the “Office” collection, 1823, document 6922, sheet 117. 

22. In 1821, the Turkish troops suppressed in Wallachia the greek insurrection led by 
Al. Ypsilantis and the rebellion led by T. Vladimirescu. 

23. H. A. Lieven to K. V. Nesselrode, November 18 (30), 1823, The Archive of the 
Foreign Policy of Russia, the “Office” collection, document 6921, sheets 235-237. 
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the moral forces of the great European alliance used all the means of protection 
at their disposal. As for the Turkish government, it deserved, in the eyes of 
the noble Lord, every praise: he wrote that wherever the ravages of the re- 
bellion have not touched the land, the Church enjoyed respect and protection, 
the distinction was made between the guilty and non-guilty, the public tran- 
quility set in instead of disorder, and the confidence was restored along with 
security. Through the prism of the British Ambassador’s pro-Turkish sentiment, 
the Russian claims looked like “importunities”, and Strangford wrote to St. 
Petersburg: “En un mot, j’ai du me charger de la résponsabilité de ne pas 
presenter la pacification de la Grèce comme condition sine qua non du ré- 
tablissement des relations diplomatique entre la Russie et la Porte" 

All this was written on the second year after George Canning succeeded 
to the management of the British foreign affairs. The negotiations conducted 
by Strangford continued to mark time...It was evident that the Ambassador 
was in no hurry to come to the aid of Greeks... 

In an effort to find a way out of the impasse Alexander I and K. V. 
Nesselrode wrote in January 1824 an unsuccessful “Memorandum on the 
Pacification of Greece”™, urging the division of the country into three 
autonomous vassal principalities, and trying to give a new lease of life to the 
“diplomacy of congresses”. With that in view, they convened in June a confer- 
ence of ambassadors in St. Petersburg. 

After a long delay, Canning made it known that Great Britain would 
refuse to cooperate in military actions for the sake of “pacification” of Greece 
and even to adopt coercive measures against the Porte”. 

But a “leak” of information which was very opportune for London oc- 
curred at that time. The French and British newspapers reported to the read- 
ing public the contents of the January 1824 memorandum of the Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs providing for partition of the Greek lands. The 
Greeks were outraged and lodged a protest in London, The “note from the 
North” was called by them as “unjust and ruthless”. 

Having drawn an eloquent picture of their struggle, the Greek govern- 
ment concluded the protest by the following significant words: “Can it be 


24. Lord Strangford to K. V. Nesselrode, October 22, 1823. The Archive of the Foreign 
Policy of Russia. The “Office” collection, 1823, document 6922, sheets 252-255. 

25. Memoire de Cabinet de la Russie sur la pacification de la Gréce. See also I. S. Dosty- 
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doubted today that the Greeks are worthy of independence”??. 

The indignation of the Greeks and the displeasure of Turkey helped 
Canning to refuse to participate in the St. Petersburg conference. Canning 
declared that an intervention in the conflict would be untimely and senseless”. 

St. Petersburg was so irritated by the two-year procrastination in the talks 
with Great Britain that the Russian diplomacy discontinued all relations with 
it apropos the Greek topics. 

Such was the backdrop against which the events that related to the Great 
Britain-Russia-Greece problem were unfolding in the period from August 
1822 till the end of 1824. In our view, they do not provide any ground for 
conclusion that Canning sharply turned the rudder of the British policy on 
the Greek question immediately following his assumption of the tenure of 
the Foreign Office. At that time the recognition of the Greeks as belligerents 
was only a pragmatic step. Rather than venture into new initiatives, Canning 
preferred to maintain good relations with the Porte; but procrastination of 
the negotiations played into the latter’s hands, for it thus gave her the pos- 
sibility to suppress the Greek uprising unimpeded. 

The manoeuvrings in London took place against the backdrop of the 
constantly worsening position of the freedom-loving Hellas, especially after 
Sultan Makhmud II summoned to his aid the assistance of a most powerful 
of his vassals Mehmet Ali, viceroy of Egypt, and the latter responded by send- 
ing to the Balkan peninsula two well armed divisions (trained by French 
instructors) under the command of Ibrahim. 

After five years of a heavy war the idea of seeking the protection of some 
of other power began gaining ground in Greece. The passivity shown by 
Alexander I gave Great Britain the most chances in this respect. In Autumn 
1825 London received via the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands 
an appeal to take Greece under British Protection. 

However, the Greek appeal did not suit the intentions of the British 
Government. The political observers reported from Constantinople that the 
demarch of the “muteneers” caused consternation among the members of the 
Divan. The Foreign Office was not going to lose the results of many years 
of activities aimed at consolidating its influence in the vast Ottoman Empire, 
it considered that it was unnecessary and dangerous to enter into a conflict, 


27. Letter of the General Secretary of the Provisional Greek Government to G, Canning, 
August 12, 1824. The Archive of the Foreign Policy of Russia, document, 6933, sheets 319- 
320. 
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and did not want to ensure this way a new status of Greece. On September 
29, 1825 the conference between Canning and the Greek plenipotentiaries 
Luriotis and Orlandos took place. The tone in which it was conducted was 
that of an instruction the sophisticated statesman was giving to his naive 
interlocutors®®. The Minister dispelled the hopes of the Greeks that Great 
Britain would be able to resolve the conflict in the Balkans in their favour. 
On the contrary, the Minister pointed out that in reality the British inter- 
vention might result only in broadening the conflict. 

In order to diminish the discontent in the Porte, and to preserve her as 
an old political and a most profitable trade partner, there was hurriedly 
published the King’s declaration of neutrality in which the demarche of the 
Greeks was left without mention altogether®®. However, the British cabinet 
was concerned with the reaction to the Greek demands not only in Constanti- 
nople but in other capitals, too. Canning told the Russian Ambassador in 
London H. A. Lieven that the British Government feared that its reply to the 
Greeks might push them towards another power. In the course of the confer- 
ence Orlandos and Luriotis asked cautiously what the position of Great 
Britain might have been if the protectorate request were addressed to France. 
The reply was unequivocal: the general European situation would become 
more complicated and the Greek cause would be lost. In response to the 
attempt of his interlocutors to find out what might happen if they would apply 
to a “third country” (probably, Russia for there was no one else to turn to) 
Canning reacted in the same vein®*, 

In conclusion, Canning expressed the view that the Greeks should find 
ways to come to terms with the Porte. Luriotis and Orlandos replied that it 
was not possible. Greece had decided to either become independent or perish. 
Then,—replied Canning—the Greeks had only themselves to rely upon. 

But it was not like Canning to cut off all the ways to achieving an agree- 
ment with the Greeks. He, no doubt, made his own conclusions regarding 
the Greek desperation to win their independence. “...To suppose that Greece 
can ever be brought back to what she was in relation to the Porte was vain” 
he instructed some time later his cousin Charles Stratford-Canning sent to 


29. See: The Hausand’s Parliamentary Debates, 3nd Ser., vol. 234, p. 747-748. 
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Constantinople on mission32. A second loan was granted to the Greeks—this 
time in the amount of 2 million pound sterling. London pressed the Greeks 
in one direction only—towards seeking a compromise with Turkey, in which 
case Great Britain would be a sole mediator. At one time, Canning believed 
that the Eastern affairs could be solved without Russia. 

Canning placed special hopes on the mission of Charles Stratford. On the 
way to his new post the latter paid a visit to Johannes Capodistrias who was 
undergoing medical treatment in Geneva and was living there in the private 
capacity. It was “avec peine” that the British diplomat expressed his view 
that “la Grèce n’est pas encore formée à l’existence d’un peuple libre et indé- 
pendant et que ce n’est que par une bonne éducation qu'elle peut s’élever à 
cette dignité”. According to Stratford she was to go through a special school 
“en se placant, de même que les Iles Ioniennes, sous la protection exclusive 
de la Grande Bretagne”®, A native of this archipelago and old opponent of 
the British domination there I. Capodistrias said in reply: “La Grèce était 
en droit d'espérer plus et mieux que l’existence coloniale à laquelle sont 
condamnées les Iles Ioniennes”®. As for the British policy, “...Vingt cing ans 
d’observation ne laissent voir que deux choses, la crainte de la Russie, et 
l’etablissement de votre Domination dans le Levant”—-said Capodistrias... 

Stratford did not hurry in his travels. Near the shores of the Hydra Island 
he met Mavrocordatos, Tricupis and one more representative of the Greek 
government. The Greeks pointed out that independence was their condition 
for pacification. Stratford however interrupted them and said that he was 
unable to lay such a proposal before the Porte, Their response to this was 
encouraging, and Stratford came to the conclusion that, as he wrote, the con- 
tinued struggle and exhaustion had brought Greeks to a more rational and 
treatable state of mind. 

For his talks in the Turkish capital Stratford was given an instruction 
which can be considered a masterpiece of Canning’s diplomatic skill. The 
Ambassador was to remind the Porte the extent of the difficulties London 
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had to cope with and “with what compulsive and laborious perseverance the 
Russian Government and nation...had been kept quiet and prevented from 
crying for war, op behalf of a Nation professing the same religion with them- 
selves®’”. No country in Europe, whatever her misgivings with regard to the 
plans of St. Petersburg, would take the side of Turkey in a war. Great Britain 
would continue applying maximum of effort in encouraging the patience of 
the Russian Court and censuring the “warlike propensities” of the public. 
But the sympathies in Europe for the Greek cause would grow with every 
Turkish victory, while failures of the Ottoman Empire, if such should happen, 
might give rise to a temptation to regard her as an easy prey. 

The Ambassador was to present those considerations to the Divan in 
order to push it towards peace. It was also to be stressed that Great Britain 
was not imposing her services on anyone. However, as far as the Greek-Tur- 
kish relations were concerned, she was free from any obligation whatsoever 
though the British cabinet would be only happy to consider any request for 
mediation should it be forthcoming. But as to how long this propitious situa- 
tion might last Canning had no idea. Reis Effendi could openly confide in 
Stratford without any fear that the contents of the talk might leak out of the 
Foreign Office. 

But here unexpected difficulties arose. The Turkish dignitaries did indeed 
“confide” in the British diplomat. Carried away by the Turkish successes on 
the battlefield they assailed him with reproaches and accusations that he 
wanted to interpose himself between the rebels and their lawful monarch. 
Reis Effendi rejected out of hand any interference in the internal affairs of 
the Empire “qui par la grace du très hauts est libre et independant”®, 

Thus the illusions that the question might be decided by the three powers 
— Great Britain, Turkey and Greece—with Russia taking no part in the settle- 
ment of the Greek affairs went up in smoke, though, on the other hand, to 
continue to sit idle was also no longer possible. As Ibrahim pasha was devastat- 
ing Greece with sword and fire, the indignation among the wide masses of 
European population, including the British public, was mounting. 

The “real danger”? to the British plans coming from Russia increased. 
It became evident to Canning that nothing short of a military conflict might 
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satisfy Russia: Alexander I “in a state of gloomy abstraction...had resolved 
on immediate war”*. 

This called for restoration of contacts with her in order not to lose time 
and try to constrain her actions in the course of a “friendly” dialogue. Canning 
began to frequent the saloon of the wife of the Russian Ambassador D H. 
Lieven...The year 1825 was drawing to a close. 

Canning’s presentiment and experience could not deceive him. The pa- 
tience of the Russian ruling circles was, indeed, wearing out. 

The most perspicacious of the British politicians realized that the former 
methods whereby Russia’s actions were delayed could no longer be success- 
ful; a change of tactics was needed, in order to prevent the inexorable Russian 
actions from assuming a unilateral nature. As conceived in London, the 
cooperation with Russia had the objective of binding her, helping her to estab- 
lish her control over the processes taking place in the Balkans and, objectively, 
to slow down their progress by finding an agreement formula acceptable to 
the Ottoman ruling circles. 

The British Minister acted in accordance with the following line of reason- 
ing. A war between Russia and the Porte should be prevented because of the 
prospect of the latter’s defeat. It was senseless, however, he wrote to Duke 
Wellington “by general recommendations cultivate peace and tranquility”. 
One should try to instill in the Russians a hope that their objectives would 
be achieved without resorting to the means whose application might involve 
heavy sacrifices. The Turks realize that “the patience of the late Emperor of 
Russia had been at length wearied out”. Therefore concessions in settling their 
disputes with Russia could well be expected. Attempts to keep her from 
interfering in the Greek affairs had no chances of success; St. Petersburg 
dignitaries had, for some time now, been speaking “in terms of bitterness 
and contempt for the delusive and worn out policy of Austria”. Therefore, 
it was necessary at this stage to “avoid the fruitless and perplexing process 
of a conference”41, 

The conferences between Canning and Lieven started in deep secrecy**. 


40. Ibid., p. 90. 
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The British Minister requested not to let other powers learn about them. 
Prussia, in his words, did not have any influence in the East. Austria took 
a position entirely hostile to the Greeks, and thus might upset all plans. The 
French cabinet was characterized by him as inconstant and versatile. The 
explanation for such an indignant appraisal can be sought, perhaps, in the 
fact that France was looking for ways of establishing its own influence in 
Greece relying, among others, on the French philhellenes. 

Canning’s initiative was immediately taken up. “Great Britain is coming 
to meet us”—wrote Lieven. The rapprochement with this powerful nation 
brought Russia out of the state of isolation in the foreign policy field and put 
Austria into this unpleasant situation; and since the latter could not even 
entertain a thought about supporting the Ottoman empire by military means 
single-handedly, impotence was becoming her lot. 

St. Petersburg’s possibilities for manoeuvring on the world arena were 
growing. While London was pursuing the objective of limiting the scale and 
objectives of a possible Russian intervention into the Balkan affairs, the 
northern capital sought to involve the new ally as deeply as possible in under- 
mining the Ottoman power. 

The desire for a rapprochment with Great Britain became fully obvious 
during the official visit of Duke Wellington to St. Petersburg in spring 1826 
for the purpose of extending congratulations to the new Emperor Nicholas I on 
the occasion of his ascension to the throne. One could hardly think of a more 
suitable person to please the young Tsar. The hero of Waterlow had the rank 
of the Russian fieldmarshal. Nicholas showed a lively interest in his military 
accomplishments. 

But even the most passionate admirers of Wellington did not perceive 
any diplomatic talents in him. All throughout his life he devoutly adhered 
to the principles of the British Toryism of the beginning of the 19th century. 
According to them, the Ottoman Empire was an integral component of the 
balance of forces in Europe and the most suitable custodian of the British 
sea routes. Any social, let alone revolutionary experiments, which might 
upset this balance could be only detrimental. 

The northern capital accorded Wellington a reception that, for its courtesy 
and magnificence, was really unexcelled. But the preparations which had 
been made in St. Petersburg for the arrival of this guest were thorough, 
indeed, not only in terms of the protocol. St. Petersburg was going to take 
advantage of the British cabinet’s desire to achieve a settlement with regard 
to Greece in such a way as to be able to secure its support also on other ques- 
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tions, except the Russian conflict with Turkey, and, at the same time, not 
to grant Great Britain the rights and possibilities in connection with her media- 
tion. According to Nesselrode, a courier was ready to deliver an ultimatum 
to the Porte with a demand to open negotiations on a broad range of questions 
relating to the Russo-Turkish relations and the situation of the Balkan peoples, 
the Greeks excluding. 

The thoroughness with which the “iron Duke” studied the draft of this 
document can be judged by the several memoranda he sent Nesselrode“, 
who latter recalled the “active and enlightened participation” of the British 
fieldmarshal in “discussing this demarche”, whose remarks were adopted 
almost entirely#. Wellington acknowledged the justice of the Russian demands 
though tried (unsuccessfully) to delay sending the despatch. After he failed 
in this effort, the extraordinary British Ambassador did not find it suitable, 
however, to interrupt his mission for fear, according to Nesselrode, that the 
war might break out et “quoique la Russie est gardée le silence sur la pacifica- 
tion de la Grèce, elle n’en aurait pas moins l’occasion facile et le moyen assuré 
d’y rétablir la paix uniquement au gré de ses convenances particuliéres”46, 
Herein lies the key to understanding the position of the British envoy. The 
Duke promised that the British Embassy in Constantinople would accord 
its support for achieving the objectives of the ultimatum*’. He sent a letter 
to Stratford, which contained the following paragraph: “Une guerre avec la 
Russie dans le moment actuelle donnerait sans contradit de nouveaux en- 
couragements aux grecs et mettrait meme dans un état de rébellion la presque 
totalité des sujets Europeens de la Porte”, while satisfaction of “the just 
demands of Russia” should improve the relations between the two coun- 
tries®, 

St. Petersburg began to reap the fruits of its rapprochement with Great 
Britain almost immediately. Guided by the motives similar to those entertained 
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by Wellington in the course of his mission, and, namely, fear of Russia 
deciding to enter immediately into a military conflict with the Porte, the 
governments of Great Britain, Austria and France brought a simultaneous 
pressure to bear on the Sultan in an effort to induce him to accept the Rus- 
sian demande, Metternich who showed a special zeal believed that the 
Russian “intervention” into the Greek affairs could be paid off by concessions. 
This was a substantial support for Russia and a far cry from the procrastina- 
tion shown by Stratford. It was prompted by the desire to take the edge off 
the Russian policy, to delay Russian interference into the Greek-Turkish 
conflict and prevent Russia from taking separate actions. 

On may 12 Reis Effendi announced the acceptance of the terms of the 
ultimatum; the Sultan promised to send plenipotentiaries to the frontier with 
Russia to draft a treaty. 

On October 7, there was signed the Akkerman convention itno which 
all the provisions formulated by the Russian plenipotentiaries were incorpo- 
rated. The cities of Anaklia, Sukhum, and Redout-kale, which the Turkish 
side had refused to recognise as belonging to Russia were now secured for 
her. The boundary line along the Danube was determined more accurately. 
The Russian merchants were given the right to trade freely anywhere in the 
Ottoman empire, while the Russian merchant fleet the possibility of unim- 
peded navigation in all seas and other waters in possession of the Ottoman 
empire, without exception. A special article provided for the removal of all 
the obstacles raised for Russia and powers friendly to her in utilizing the 
Straits for commercial purposes. In accordance with the convention, the Tur- 
kish side undertook to observe all the provisions of the Bucharest treaty relat- 
ing to Serbia, to make more concrete the conditions for internal self-govern- 
ment of the principality and promised to confirm this by a Sultan’s decree. 
The rights and privileges of the Danubian principalities provided for in the 
1812 Treaty were now confirmed and broadened by a special act®®. 

But a settlement of her disputes with the Porte without Greece could 
not satisfy Russia, and London entertained no illusions in this respect. While 
in St. Petersburg, Wellington was able to “press forward” the Greek question, 


49. Stratford energetically demanded that the Porte yield to the Russian demands. His 
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and he was guided in this task by the fears about which Nesselrode wrote so 
unequivocally. 

The detailed instructions from Canning, with which the Duke arrived 
in St. Petersburg had one, though substantial, deficiency—they were difficult 
to implement. Wellington was to suggest that his Russian interlocutors agree 
to the British mediation in settling the Greek-Turkish conflict; should the 
offer be rejected by one of the sides in the conflict (he interference of two 
powers could be provided for. As for the means whereby all this could be 
accomplished and to what extent, Canning did not specify in the instructions 
Written for Wellington. But he insistently denied the Russian right to declare 
war even if the outcome of the negotiations were unfavourable51, This circum- 
stance was stressed in Lord Wellington's memorandum dated March 7: a 
joint action was suggested “provided the means to be confined to those of 
remonstrances”, refusal on the part of the Porte to comply with the recom- 
mendations cannot serve as a justification for a war on ber? 

It goes without saying that St. Petersburg nurtured quite different plans 
The five-year experience of joint demarshes and conferences was so deplorable 
that it necessitated giving Russia consent, be it tacit to act separately. 

This was achieved. On April 4 (new style) Wellington, Nesselrode and 
Lieven signed a protocol which was to play a crucial role in the alignment 
of forces in the Balkans and the Near East for the critical years to come. 

The fabric for determining the conditions for the statehood of the Greeks 
had been prepared by the very course of events. The difficult military situation 
prompted at least part of the Greek leadership to forgo the former demand 
or a full independence. In his important autographic letter dated March 1, 
(13) Wellington informed his Russian partners about the results of the con- 
ference between Stratford and several influential Greeks aboard a ship near 
the shores of the Hydra Island. They suggested that it would be desirable for 
Greece to obtain conditions similar to those the Raguza (Dubrovnik) Re- 
public had enjoyed in medieval ages Stratford had the impression that the 
Greeks would agree to pay an annual tribute to the Sultan, to pay the damages 
to Moslems for the land and other possessions, if the latter leaft the country; 
that the boundaries should be set depending on the hostilities. The inter- 
locutors of the British diplomat “were not disposed to reject altogether the 
idea of according to the Porte some degree of participation in the appoint- 
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Though heavily in the nature of compromise and reflecting the views of 
the moderate part of Greek leadership the proposals provided a real founda- 
tion for restoring Greek statehood. Since they emanated from the Greeks 
themselves any affront to the Greek side, as happened with the memorandum 
of 1824, was ruled out in case of their adoption. Therefore, the Russian Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs seized upon what was, in essence, a Greek plan. 
The summary articles of a possible settlement, which were as it was indicated, 
“remis au Duc de Wellington de la main à la main” on March 11 (23), 1826 
contained a suggestion that the overtures made by the Greek leaders to Strat- 
ford-Canning be taken as a starting point in negotiations and an attempt be 
made to achieve for the Greece the status once enjoyed by the Raguza (Du- 
brovnik) Republic. Wellington agreed to that and stressed again that the 
two powers should be guided by the proposals transmitted to Stratford 
Canning on the Hydra Island®®. 

The essence of the Russo-British arrangement made on April 4 (new 
style) consisted in the following. Russia would help to ensure a success of the 
British mediation for the purpose of pacification of Greece. The forms of 
russian participation were to be determined in the talks that were yet to be 
held on the subject. The following conditions for settlement were laid down: 
the Greeks “will be ruled by authorities they will themselves elect or appoint, 
with the Porte having a say in their appointment”; “they will enjoy a complete 
freedom of conscience and relations and their domestic government will fall 
exclusively within their competence”. The Turkish property on the liberated 
territory was subject to redemption. 

Under the circumstances, those conditions were favourable to the Greeks. 
Their dependence thus amounted only to paying a fixed amount of tribufe. 
It is important to stress here that the points relating to the State system of 
Greece and her relations with the Porte were not imposed from outside and 
coincided almost fully with the desires expressed by at least part of the 
leadership of the insurgents, with due account given to the realities of the 
situation. 


Foreign Policy of Russia, the “Office” collection 1826, document 4455, sheets 219-222, It is 
clear from the memorandum that the Greek side made more definite statements than des- 
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The key paragraph was the third one which provided that, if mediation 
failed, the sides would consider the foregoing conditions as the basis for con- 
ciliation “to be implemented with their participation joint or separate, between 
the Porte and the Greeks”. The most valuable result of the negotiations was, 
in the view of St. Petersburg, the agreement for a separate interference, which 
was wrested from Great Britain’. In conclusion, the sides assured each other 
of their complete disinterestedness: they would not seek for themselves any 
territorial aggrandizement and any exclusive influence or commercial ad- 
vantages for their subjects. 

Some British authors, even such eminent ones, as Harold Temperley, 
thus interpret the reason for this concession of their diplomacy: “Wellington, 
when arrived, was completely deceived” in the Russian capital, the Tsar pre- 
tended that the Greek affairs were not his concern, and “then by various 
methods the Duke was induced to sign the protocol on Greece on the 4th of 
April, of which he did not recognise the true import®. 

It is quite probable that the fieldmarshall did not realize the far reaching 
consequences that might result from the document to which he affixed his 
signature. But to consider that a most serious political action was so decided 
because the Duke was twisted round his little finger would be rather naive. 
St. Petersburg government didn’t hide that, if necessary, they would not stop 
before a war in the name of Greek emancipation. In the, foregoing points of 
the settlement it was indicated that Russia would work for their implementa- 
tion, employing for the purpose “operations militaires en cas de rupture et 
son influence en cas de réconciliation avec la Porte”°®. This initiative itself 
was launched by Great Britain because it realized that the Russian diplomacy 
had cast off the shackles of the “European concert”. There was also not a 
flicker of hope that an arrangement could be achieved without concessions 
and that Tsarism would allow her to act all alone. “Metternich had failed to 
restrain Russia by a policy of doing nothing,—writes H. Temperley. “It was 
better for England to act with her than to remain isolated and powerless”. 

Canning, therefore would restrrain her by “doing something”. Thus, the 
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question could be focussed only on the possible scale of Russian interference 
in the Greek-Turkish conflict; and this depended, to a certain extent, on the 
skill of the British plenipotentiary. In this sense, the latitude within which the 
Protocol signed by Wellington could be interpreted was extremely wide, up 
to military action, and this was what incurred the displeasure in London. 

Canning showed enough political wisdom to spare his colleague from 
reproachesfi, Officially, he expressed his satisfaction: the immediate objectives 
of the British diplomacy were achieved; the Russo-Turkish conflict was, if 
not prevented, then at least delayed, though at a price which was very high, 
considering the British political traditions. 

Meanwhile the situation in Greece was becoming tragic. In April 1826, 
Missolonghi fell after a long siege. 

On April 29, a week after this tragic event, the Greeks asked the British 
government to mediate in the conflict®?, 

At the same time the activization of the Russian policy began bearing 
fruits. In Greece itself, the proponents of Ioannes Capodistrias raised their 
heads. The patriotism of this person, his international reputation, and closeness 
to the highest St. Petersburg circles (officially, he continued in the Russian 
service)—inspired hopes that he would be of great service in emancipating 
his Motherland. He was a convinced champion of pro-Russian orientation 
of the Greeks: “The agelong experience and the traditions handed down 
from year to year, from generation to generation, have taught them... that 
after God, only Russia ensured their national existence”®. (L’autorité des 
siècles et celle des traditions qui avec le sang passent, d’âge en âge et de génér- 
ation en génération, leur ont appris...qu’aprés Dieu c’est la Russie seule qui leur 


61. “It is clear that Wellington did not realize what he was signing”, such was the opinion 
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a révelé leur existance nationale). Capodistrias’ attitude to Great Britain was 
one of distrust. 

Capodistrias was looked upon more and more as a man capable of 
reconciling the warring factions (though he voiced a desire to withdraw “under 
the humble roof of his forefathers”)%. The voices in favour of his election to 
the Greek presidency became louder and more insistent. On April, 1827 this 
was accomplished ; he was elected head of state for a seven-year term. 

The official document testifying to his election was handed in to Capodis- 
trias in June in St. Petersburg where he had arrived for talks with Nicholas 
I. He had five conferences with the Tsar and the arrangements agreed upon 
in the course of them were embodied in the Russian Cabinet’s letter to the 
Greek President and the letter of reply from him. The letters set out the basis 
of the internal system for Greece and repeated the respective provisions of 
the Protocol of April 4, 1826 and also the convention of July 6, 1827". Capo- 
distrias made a suggestion that should the Porte decline the reconciliation, 
this would give Greece the right to act completely on her own. The Tsarist 
government gave a promise to grant a pecuniary subsidy to Capodistrias®. 

Capodistrias paid visits to London and Paris, which, however, brought 
no consolation; he was received with due respect but coldly and was given 
no promise of support. 

It should be noted that the signing of the Russo-British Protocol of April 
4, 1826 did not mean at all that the sides moved further in full accord with 
each other. In fact, they acted in different directions. The Russian diplomacy 
was trying to push its colleagues forward, but the latter were set on slowing 
down the course of events. Canning who had prepared the Protocol in deep 
secrecy from the Ambassadors of Austria and France became a champion 
of collective actions. This change of mood took place in response to the situ- 
ation that was developing at that time: Russia had consented to the British 
mediation in the Greek-Turkish conflict. Now the task was to induce the par- 
ticipants in the European concept to agree to that, and at the same time, to 
divert the Russians away from direct negotiations with Greece and Turkey 
(such were provided for in the Protocol) into the maze of endless discussions 
and, in the meantime, to consolidate the British influence in Greece. The far- 
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sighted British diplomat foresaw such a turn in events already in February 
1826 when he put his signature under the instructions for Duke Wellington. 
The problem for him now was how to keep Russia from war if Turkey rejected 
the British mediation, In such eventuality, a combination with Austria and 
France would have to be arrived at; the former feared the war, while the 
latter was against a partition of any Ottoman dominions”, 

In june 1826 the Russian Ministry for Foreign Affairs made its first 
representation in London concerning the implementation of the Protocol 
provisions®. 

Canning’s reaction to this left much to be desired: while profuse in as- 
surances of his readiness to cooperate and implement the St. Petersburg Pro- 
tocol, he was however, extremely “reserved” (according to Lieven apropos 
a possible armed clash with Turkey, an old ally of Great Britain which was 
regarded with favour by his colleagues in the Cabinet? The Foreign Secretary 
wrotef®: “The British Government could not consider the refusal of the 
Porte to listen to proposals for an accomodation with Greece as a just cause 
of war on the part of the Power through whose mediation those proposals 
may have been made”. “It is necessary to say how earnestly and anxiously the 
British Government continued to deprecate the breaking out of a war which... 
might nevertheless lead to complications fatal to the general tranquility of 
Europe”. This actually could mean that head of the Foreign Office was 
refusing to support Russia and demanding at the same time that she observe 
paragraph 5 of St. Petersburg Protocol”!. Canning was a realist and clearly 
saw that any chances to “freeze” the Greek question simply did not exist. 
And, therefore, he agreed to threaten the Porte with recall of allied Ambas- 
sadors from Constantinople and a rapprochement with Greece which would 
find expression in sending consuls there, recognizing her government and in 
the future,—the independence of Morea and the Islands’*, But all this could 
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be accomplished only in the course of a lengthy procedure with the participa- 
tion of France, Austria and Prussia”. 

St. Petersburg confirmed that it agreed with this programme aimed at 
taking positive action and exercising pressure to bear upon the Porte’, Ho- 
wever, the Russian capital responded with alarm and irritation to the Fabian 
tactics adopted by Canning. In the despatch to Lieven dated September 17, 
the latter was instructed to tell Canning that Russia had set about the Greek 
question “...avec la ferme resolution de la resondre”. Therefore, just sending 
consuls to Hellas was not enough; they should be instructed “en aidant 4 
la formation d’un gouvernement investi d’un veritable pouvoir” while, on the 
other hand, it was necessary “de paralyser les effets des secours que le pasha 
d’Egypte donne à la Porte et qui seuls on fait changer de face à la guerre”. 
This could be accomplished by sending allied fleets. One cannot regard with 
indifference the aid in the form of men, ships and munitions being rendered 
by France to the punitive forces?5, The fact that the other note was also dated 
September 17 indicated the Russian side was increasing her pressure. The 
note said that in case of a deadlock in the Russo-Turkish negotiations, Russia 
would have to assert her rights by the force of arms, and that “il doit ainsi 
être entendu que les clauses subsisteront dans toute leur force à l’égard 
d’Angleterre”. It was further stated that “et peut-être même bientôt la recon- 
naissance de l’independance de la Morée et des îles de l’Archipel” will be 
achieved. It was stated that nothing could be more detrimental to the two 
principal christian states, “rien ne placerait leur politique dans un plus faux 
jour que d’annoncer par des mesures d’éclat qu’elles vont pacifier le Levant 
et de ne pouvoir ou de n’oser ensuite realiser cette volonté", 

In January 1827 St. Petersburg came to the conclusion that “the signing 
of the April Protocol by Duke Wellington can be explained solely by the 
British desire to stop a unilateral Russian interference in favour of the 
Greeks’’, and that Canning had become a champion of collective action of 
the powers also for this reason. 

On learning about the Russo-British Protocol Metternich exclaimed: 
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“what a folly.” An influential russian observer summed up the views of the 
Austrian Chancelor very simply: “la pacification de la Grèce par la destruction 
des grecs””®. Having refused to participate in the negotiations and having 
drawn Prussia on to the same path, Metternich found himself in a state of 
complete isolation. “...The Austrian minister lost completely his ability to 
control the course of Europe in international relations; Austria found itself 
pushed aside from the main currents of diplomatic activity”—writes the 
American researcher Barbara Jelavich. A year later, Metternich complained: 
“At present I am good for nothing... am spending my life propping up 
mouldering building””®, 

France chose a different course. The ultraroyalist cabinet of J. B. Vilelle 
was to exist for only several months more. The opposition then was grow- 
ing; the latter was supported by the major bourgeois circles who demanded 
to make France’s foreign policy more active and to ensure markets for the 
country. The industrial crisis which broke out in 1826 intensified its discontent. 
The Cabinet had to take all this into account. But at the same time France 
had neither the necessary forces nor the possibilities for establishing her sole 
influence in Greece in her confrontation with Great Britain. Canning stated 
bluntly that he would not tolerate a French domination. The assistance being 
rendered to the Egyptian viceroy by the French Government caused a deep 
indignation of the French public which was deeply moved by the fall of the 
Greek stronghold Missolonghi and insensed by the atrocities committed 
there. 

Paris was not able to offer resistance on the Greek question to the bloc 
of the two powers; thus it had no other choice but to join Russia and Great 
Britain and try to achieve its objectives as part of the trio. In November 1826 
Paris played host to the conference between the Ambassadors of Russia and 
Great Britain and the Lui Philippe’s ministers. The lattersubmitted a proposal 
to guarantee the integrity of the Ottoman Empire all throughout its breadth 
and width. St. Petersburg immediately responded by a formal refusal to 
“push” the matter in this way. The difficult negotiations were transferred 
to London. In order to bring pressure to bear on the intransigent partners 
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H. À. Lieven was instructed to invoke “as a last resort” paragraph 3 of the 
April Russo-British convention which provided for separate action®!. Canning 
forgot about his protests against the extermination of the Greeks and, under 
the pretext of evolving a common policy with France, instructed his Ambas- 
sador in Constantinople to suspend his work on the April Protocol; Welling- 
ton “recuse le premier devant les consequences necessaires de son propre ouv- 
rage” (the April Protocol)®*. 

In spring 1827, the British Prime Minister Paul Liverpool was afflicted 
with paralysis. The struggle for power ensued, and George Canning who 
enjoyed a great authority in the Parliament and the country emerged the 
victor. King George IV had to appoint his personal enemy Prime Minister. 
The “iron Duke” felt offended, refused to participate in the Cabinet and gave 
vent to his pro-Turkish sentiment. All this had the effect of prolonging the 
British-Russo-French negotiations, difficult as they were. K. V. Nesselrode 
threatened that, if they fail, Russia would resort to separate actions which 
were provided for in St. Petersburg Protocol®. And only on July 6, 1827 
the conference ended in signing an agreement. Its six open articles repeated 
the April Protocol with some editorial changes. What constituted its main 
point was the additional secret article on which the debate had been focused, 
because it provided for measures aimed at implementing the arrangement*: 
the powers took an obligation to adopt measures for a rapprochement with 
the Greeks (establishment of commercial relations with them, sending consuls), 
if the Porte refused to accept mediation. If one of the belligerent sides refused 
to accept the armistice, the three powers undertook to apply measures to 
achieve it, without, however, allowing themselves to be drawn into hostil- 
ities®, With this in view, the governments were to send respective instructions 
to their admirals who were in command of the squadrons in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

The agreement was the outcome of a struggle and compromises; hence, 
the ambiguity of the provisions in its secret article which, though included on 
the insistence of the Russian side, did not embody all its desires®®. Thus the 
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statement about non-participation in hostilities was the creation of Lord 
Dudley and Prince Polygnac but they refused to include a provision prohibit- 
ing war contraband. Then Lieven secured a provision to the effect that instruc- 
tions for the admirals should prescribe to suppress by force the delivery of 
arms and munitions from Turkey and Egypt if the Turkish side refused to ac- 
cept the armistice. 

However, a week after the agreement was signed its text together with 
its secret article appeared in the “Times” newspaper. The secret came out into 
the open. Canning and Polygnac hurled at each other accusations of inability 
to keep secrets. At the height of those events Canning died (August 8, 1827). 
The British foreign policy was thus deprived of a firm guiding hand. The new 
premier Lord Goderich was reputed to be a complete mediocrity in foreign 
affairs and was only a person of transition; Lord Dudley who became head 
of the Foreign Office was “timid to a fault” and tried to avoid taking initiatives 
without Canning’s instructions. Great was the perplexity of Vice-Admiral 
Edward Codrington, an. old sailor, who had at one time been with Nelson, 
and now commanded the British squadron in the Mediterranean when he 
received the instruction about using force and not launch into hostilities. He 
wrote to Stratford who was in Constantinople that be could not understand 
how they would be able to prevent the Turks from supplying their troops in 
Greece by force but without launching into hostilities’. 

What happened then is well known. The admirals interpreted the instruc- 
tion in their own way: on October 8(20), 1827 the allied British-Russo-French 
fleet commanded by Codrington, Geiden, and de Rigny destroyed in the Bay 
of Navarino the Turkish-Egyptian fleet which, in terms of the number of ships 
and guns, was superior to it. 

Temperley concluded his description of,Navarino with the following 
words: “The pride of Ibrahim was humbled in the dust and the freedom of 
Greece was thunderously proclaimed amid the roar of Codrington’s guns”®,. 
This statement contains two serious inaccuracies: a factual one, because the 
ship’s teams of three powers showed an equal courage in the battle; out of 
1300 guns on the allied fleet, the British ships carried 472; Codrington was 
commander of the allied fleet only because he was senior in rank (vice-admi- 
ral); and also an evaluative one—the emancipation of Greece was yet far 
off at that time. 
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London did not conceal its anxiety in connection with the results of the 
glorious battle and its desire not to quarrel with the Porte. Canning was dead. 
His successors who lacked in far-sightedness turned into the old road lead- 
ing to an unconditional preservation of the Ottoman empire. Lord Dudley 
invited Lieven and in the presence of the French Ambassador Polygnac and on 
behalf of the London and Paris Cabinets expressed a hope that “cet incident 
inattendu” (as he termed a great naval battle in history) would not influence 
the relations with the Porte and that, in no case, could they consider themselves 
to be at war with the Ottoman Empire®®. 

In the meantime, the behaviour of the Sultan’s government became more 
and more defiant. Rather than agree to reconciliation with the Greeks, the 
Turks remained as intransigent in their attitude as they had been before the 
Navarino débâcle. The maximum to what the Divan agreed was to pardon 
the insurgents for the past and to announce amnesty, provided they expressed 
obedience. The three Courts were presented with the claim to redeem the 
damages sustained by the Turkish-Egyptian fleet and apologize before the 
Sultan®®. On December 8, after it became clear that all attempts at persuasion 
failed, the Ambassadors of Russia, Great Britain, and France demanded 
their passports. During their farewell visit to the Turkish Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs the Ambassadors of the latter two countries gave their assurances 
of entertaining the feelings of friendship toward the Porte. Any fears the 
Turkish dignitaries might have had that a war would have to be waged against 
the coalition were thus dispelled. 

There was now only one choise left open to Russia for achieving the 
provisions contained in St. Petersburg Protocol—to resort to the article which 
provided for the possibility of a separate action. A new Russo-Turkish war 
was now imminent. 

From the viewpoint of the foreign policy, Russia had been prepared for 
it splendidly. By her extremely successful manouvering the Russian diplo- 
macy had wrested from her partners and competitors all the trump cards for 
a big game. According to Wellington Tsar Nicholas Iin confidential confe- 
rences with him “has upon more than one occasion expressed me his magnani- 
mous determination not to add even a village to his dominions or to augment 
his influence by any political aggrandizement?!. The Duke expressed a wish 
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that the Monarch would—in order to dispell suspicions and false rumours— 
state his intentions on paper complete with official signatures and a stamp on 
sealing-wax. This was Incorporated in paragraph 5 of St. Petersburg Protocol, 
repeated in Article 5 of the London Convention of June 24 (July 6), 1827, 
and confirmed in the so-called protocol on disinterestedness of November 30 
(December 12), 182793, The Russian diplomacy explained her actions following 
the Akkerman convention exclusively by the disinterested desire to emancipate 
the Greek people because her own claims with regard to the Danubian prin- 
cipalities, commerce and state boundaries had already been met to its complete 
satisfaction in it: by entering the difficult conflict which may result in a war 
the Russian diplomacy was ready, nevertheless, to cross out her recent achieve- 
ments, as Nesselrode wrote, “Russia sacrifies her own interests for the sake 
of the common ones, and demonstrates that its policy vis-a-vis Greece should 
exclude all suspicion...”®. Of course, those “modest” people from the Tsarist 
Government were forgetting to mention that, in doing so, they pursued the 
objective of increasing their own influence in the Balkans. 

On the other hand, in an effort to evade the Russo-Turkish war the British 
Government had gone too far on the road of cooperation with Russia. After 
two protocols, one agreement, and the Navarin battle, it was impossible for 
her to go to defense of Turkey. Another impediment was provided by the great 
scale of the philhellenic sentiment in Great Britain itself. The possibilities for 
initiative and the freedom of maneuver had been completely lost by the St. 
James’ Cabinet; the most it could do was to desert its Russian ally on the 
threshold of war, which it actually did. 

The fact that in the 20’s of that century the Foreign Office was left even 
without a taken diplomatic screen under whose cover it might intervene ener- 
getically and openly into the Russo-Turkish conflict was remembered thereaf- 
ter for many generations. Half a century later, at the height of the 1875-1878 
Eastern crisis Marquis Salisbury one of the influential members of Disraeli’s 
Cabinet expressed a fear that the Foreign Secretary might again to content 
himself “with writing a pathetic despatch on the mode of Lord Aberdeen’s 
after the peace of Adrianople”™. 

As was justly indicated by the British historian M. S. Anderson, “alone 
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of the great powers she (Russia—ed.) had positive grievances against the 
Porte, really deep-rooted sentimental ties with the Greeks and the ability to 
threaten the heart of the Ottoman Empire with military attack”®, It took 
more than a year or two of diplomatic preparation for their realization. The 
main landmark on the road of such preparation was the signing of St. Peters- 
burg Protocol in spring 1826. Though modest in form (“only” a protocol, 
“only” two participants) this document played a determining role in the align- 
ment of forces on the international arena for the entire crucial period of the 
Eastern crisis of the 20’s of the 19th century, of which the emergence in 
February 1830 of the independent Greek state was a most important result. 
It allowed Russia to go to war, whose successful ending and Article 10 of the 
Adrianople Peace Treaty compelled the Porte to recognize, according to A. 
Vacalopoulos®®, the decisions of the powers regarding the creation of the Greek 
state and her boundaries. 
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MARIA NEGREPONTI-DELIVANIS 


LES RELATIONS COMMERCIALES ENTRE LA GRÈCE 
ET LA BULGARIE* 


Très brièvement, l’évolution des relations entre la Grèce et la Bulgarie 
après la seconde guerre mondiale se présente comme suit: en 1954, les deux 
pays ont repris des relations diplomatiques sur un niveau de chargés d’af- 
faires, tandis que l’échange d’Ambassadeurs a été réalisé seulement en 1964: 
aussi en 1964 les deux pays ont établi une communication aérienne. 

Pourtant, l’essor des contacts économiques, touristiques et culturels 
entre la Bulgarie et la Grèce commença en 1974, avec la fin de la dictature en 
Grèce et le rétablissement de la démocratie. A celà a beaucoup:aide la déclara- 
tion des premiers Ministres des deux pays, qu’ils reconnaissent le status quo 
de leurs frontières communes et désirent la paix. Ils ont, en plus, signé le traité 
d’Helsinki, qui assure la paix en Europe. C’est ainsi, que les relations commer- 
ciales entre la Gréce et la Bulgarie, qui existaient méme auparavant, mais 
sur une échelle moins importante se sont intensifiées, pratiquement, après 
1975, dans un climat d’amitié et de respect mutuels. 

Dans la Partie I de mon rapport, (ai l’intention de traiter la situation 
qui a prévalue dans ce domaine, entre 1976 et 1979. Par contre, dans ma Partie 
II je vais essayer d’examiner les possibilités, qui se présentent pour les deux 
pays, de continuer et méme d’intensifier leurs échanges dans l'avenir, les quel- 
ques difficultés qui devront ëtre dépassées, ainsi que les secteurs d’activité 
qui offrent des avantages comparatifs les plus nombreux dans les deux cas. 
Enfin, j’essayerai de tirer des conclusions générales. 


PARTIE I 


Les échanges commerciaux entre la Bulgarie et la Gréce pendant la periode 
1976-79 : 


` II nous semble utile, avant de procéder à une présentation plus détaillée 
des échanges entre les deux pays de nous référer brièvement à la structure 
de leurs économies et aux progrès qu'ils ont été capables de réaliser, surtout 
pendant les 20 dernières années. 


* Rapport, qui a été présenté le 24 septembre 1980 au IIE Congrès International de 
Sofia à l’occasion des 1300 ans de la formation du premier état bulgare. 
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Je vais citer les données statistiques concernant la Bulgarie avec quelques 
réserves. Ce sont des données que j’ai trouvées en Grèce. Si, par hasard elles 
ne correspondent pas tout à fait à la réalité, je le regrette. 

Du point de vue de revenu par tête, la Bulgarie et la Grèce se trouvent 
à peu près au même niveau. Entre 1939 et 1977 le revenu national de la Bul- 
garie s’est accru presque 10 fois et celui par tête d’habitant 7 fois. En Grèce, 
entre 1939 et 1978, le revenu par tête d’habitant, en prix courants, s’est accru 
17 fois et s'élève à 3300 $ USA ` évidemment, cette augmentation spéctacul- 
aire du revenu par tête, dans le cas de la Grèce, a coincidé avec une émigration 
particulièrement forte après 1962, surtout vers l’ Allemagne occidentale. Eile 
a diminué sa population active, tandis que sa population totale n’a que très 
peu augmenté. D'autre part, la Grèce ayant appartenue au groupe des pays 
capitalistes, qui ont réalisé un rythme de progrès rapide, pendant les 20 derniè- 
res années, son revenu national a augmenté plus de 3,5 fois depuis 1958, en 
prix constants et de 6,5 fois en prix courants. 

Le processus du développement économique a, forcément, transformé 
la structure économique des deux pays; après avoir été des économies agri- 
coles, à la fin de la seconde guerre mondiale, elles sont à présent industrialisées, 
la Bulgarie même davantage que la Grèce. Cette différence doit être surtout 
attribuée aux différents systèmes socioéconomiques, en vigueur dans les deux 
économies. En effet, la Bulgarie a reconnu, 1l y a 36 ans, quand elle est devenue 
un pays socialiste, une prépondérance absolue à son secteur sécondaire et sur- 
tout au développement de son industrie lourde. La Grèce, par contre, a essayé 
dès le début de combiner davantage son processus de développement économi- 
que avec l’amélioration constante du niveau de vie de sa population. C’est 
ainsi qu’à présent la Grèce continue à occuper environ 30% de sa population 
active dans l’agriculture contre 54% en 1961, tandis qu’en Bulgarie ce pour- 
centage était 25% en 1977*. D'autre part, l’emploi industriel en Bulgarie est 
de 34,4% dans la population active en 1977, contre 14% environ en Grèce; 
le pourcentage de l’emploi dans son secteur tertiaire et dans la construction 
est par contre relativement élevé dans le cas de la Grèce. C’est ainsi, qu’en 
Bulgarie, en 1977, le produit brut industriel contribue 52% dans le P.I.B. du 
pays, contre environ 34% en Grèce, dans la même année. Du point de vue du 
pourcentage de l’investissement dans le P.I.B. celui-ci fut 26% en moyenne 
pour la période 1960-78 dans le cas de la Gréce, contre 33% en Bulgarie pen- 
dant la période 1939-77. Une autre différence importante entre l'économie 
bulgare et l’économie grecque est que cette dernière peut compter sur des 


* dernières dates disponibles. 
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recettes invisibles particulièrement élevées et provenant de son tourisme 
florissant, de sa marine marchande, qui est la première parmi les pays de la 
Communauté Européenne et des remises des émigrants. 

Apres ces brèves informations sur les deux économies, nous allons exa- 
miner dans une première section l’importance relative des échanges économi- 
ques entre la Bulgarie et la Grèce et dans une seconde section leur structure. 


Section I 


L'importance des relations économiques 


En estimant l’importance des échanges économiques entre la Grèce et 
la Bulgarie il ne faut, évidemment, pas perdre de vue que celle-ci ne peut qu’ 
être marginale pour les deux pays, étant donné: 

a) que la Bulgarie, étant un pays socialiste, effectue 80% environ de Pen- 
semble de ses transactions économiques avec l’étranger avec les pays socialis- 
tes et notamment avec l’U.R.S.S., l’Allemagne de (Pet la Pologne et la 
Tchécoslovaquie; d’autre part, la Grèce concentre son commerce extérieur 
dans les pays capitalistes et surtout dans les pays de la Communauté Europé- 
enne, dont elle sera le 10iéme membre le 1.1.1981; 

b) les relations économiques entre la Bulgarie et la Gréce datent de peu 
de temps, elles ont rencontré de difficultés multiples et, par conséquent, leur 
niveau actuel est loin de pouvoir étre considéré comme définitif malgré leur 
progrès extrêmement rapide les dernières années; 

c) le système, qui est encore en vigueur, pour une partie considérable 
des échanges entre les deux pays et qui, en principe, doit être aboli après 
l’entrée de la Grèce dans la Communauté Européenne est le “clearing bila- 
téral; à ce système, comme nous savons tous, ont recours les pays, qui ont 
une pénurie de devises et essayent ainsi de la surmonter en partie, tout en 
ayant les avantages du commerce extérieur avec un partenaire précis; néan- 
moins, ce système aboutit forcément à la restriction des échanges potentiels 
entre les pays qui le pratiquent, car, premièrement, il est nécessaire que les 
deux pays égalisent leurs exportations et importations et deuxièmement, car 
il y a la tendance de fixer le plafond au niveau le moins et pas le plus élevé. 

Ceci étant ainsi, les transactions entre la Grèce et la Bulgarie représen- 
taient en 1978 138 millions de dollars et en 1979 402 millions de dollars; leur 
valeur a donc triplé dans un an. Les échanges commerciaux de la Bulgarie 
avec la Grèce ont de loin surpassé ceux avec la Yougoslavie et l’Albanie, 
qui sont pourtant des pays socialistes et sont trois fois plus élevés que ceux 
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avec la Turquie; dans les trois cas, la Bulgarie avait des échanges économiques 
depuis beaucoup plus longtemps ou avec la Grèce. 

La Bulgarie, entre 1965 et 1979 a augmenté, en valeur, ses échanges éco- 
nomiques avec les pays de capitalisme évolué 12 fois; elles représentaient en 
1979, 2.680 millions de dollars environ; sur ce total, ses relations avec la 
Grèce, cette même année, ont participé de 15%. 

Cet essor des échanges commerciaux entre la Bulgarie et la Grèce a été 
beaucoup facilité par un grand nombre de contrats commerciaux, signés entre 
1975-1980. Parmi ceux-ci, celui qui a déjà eu des résultats satisfaisants, dans 
l’ensemble, est celui qui concerne le ferry-boat de Volos-Tarsos en Syrie. 
C’est ainsi que la Bulgarie transporte déjà un grand nombre de ses produits 
en voitures-frigidaires à Tarsos et de là dans tous les pays arabes. Il y a eu, 
dans le passé certains problèmes de visas, maïs qui sont à présent dans la voie 
d’être favorablement réglés. 

En dehors des relations purement économiques les deux pays ont récem- 
ment eu un échange de touristes: en 1979 150.000 Grecs ont visité la Bulgarie 
contre 150.000 Bulgares qui ont visité la Grèce. En plus, il y a déjà un début 
des échanges culturels. 


Section II 


La structure des échanges 


Le piocessus d’industrialisation poursuivi dans les deux pays, à un de- 
gré pourtant d'intensité différent, se manifeste par la prépondérance prog- 
ressive des produits industriels dans leurs échanges. La Grèce a déjà im- 
porté de la Bulgarie 4.200 machines à couper le métal, un grand nombre de 
chassis d’autobus, de moteurs, des machines pour l’industrie alimentaire 
et pour l’agriculture, des produits chimiques, des machines à écrire et une 
série des produits industriels divers. D’autre part, la Bulgarie a importé de 
la Gréce des produits métallurgiques, chimiques, électrotechniques, alimen- 
taires et textiles. Tout de méme, la Bulgarie continue à acheter en Gréce, cer- 
tains produits traditionnels, comme entre d’autres des fruits, du coton, du 
cuir, des olives et en 1979 du blé. 

Dans les transactions économiques des deux pays, celles qui se réali- 
sent sur la base du systéme de clearing présentent, récemment, les tendances 
suivantes: 

— les produits agricoles traditionnels continuent encore, en 1979, à repré- 
senter un pourcentage élevé dans les exportations vers la Bulgarie: coton 
19%, blé 10%, raisin 8,5%, olives 5,5% e.t.c., soit environ 45% de l’ensemble; 
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néanmoins, on peut en même temps constater que certains produits industriels 
hélléniques sont exportés en quantités toujours plus grandes en Bulgarie, 
e.a.: prêts à porter, dont l’exportation a augmenté 11 fois entre 1977 et 1979, 
métal de mercure, 13 fois entre 1976-79, des produits pharmaceutiques, dont 
la participation dans les exportations totales montre une nette tendance à 
augmenter, des pneus d’automobiles dont l’exportation était zéro en 1976 
et 1219 milliers de dollars en 1979, d'aluminium, dont l'exportation, sur la 
base du système clearing vers la Bulgarie a augmenté plus de 9 fois; il y a 
aussi l’exportation du matériel de télécommunication, d'une valeur de 1821 
milliers de dollars en 1978, mais zéro en 1976-77 et également en 1979; 
d’autre part la Grèce, a interrompu en 1979 l'importation des autobus et 
des chassis d’autobus bulgares. Les explications possibles de ces interruptions 
des importations de certains produits peuvent être, soit une déception de la 
part du pays-importateur, concernant la qualité ou les modes de leur applica- 
tion, soit l’apparition de difficultés techniques, qui empêchent la continuation 
de ces achats; également, dans le cas des exportations bulgares versla Grèce, 
il y a une nette tendance à la diminution de l’importance relative des produits 
traditionnels, tels que les produits et sous-produits de la viande; leur pourcentage 
était en 1976, 19% et en 1979 seulement 10% des exportations totales bulgares 
vers la Grèce. Il y a une augmentation remarquable dans les exportations des 
machines et matériel électrique vers la Grèce, égale à 8 fois entre 1976-1979; 
aussi, les frêts et prix cifs ont augmenté 6 fois entre 1976 et 1979, à cause sans 
doute du ferry-boat qui unit Volos avec la Syrie. 

H y a à relever que la valeur de quelques produits n’est pas reglée par 
voie de clearing mais en devises libres; il en est ainsi de la viande et des pro- 
duits de pétrole exportés par la Bulgarie en Grèce, de l’aluminium, des médica- 
ments pour plantes et du matériel pour les boîtes de conserves que la Grèce 
exporte en Bulgarie. | 

En terminant cette Partie I de ce rapport, il me semble que nous pouvons 
conclure qu’en dépit des difficultés envisagées et le temps extrêmement bref 
du moment de leur début normal, les relations économiques entre la Grèce 
et la Bulgarie font preuve de dynamisme, qui constitue la meilleure promesse 
pour l’avenir. 


PARTIE II 
Possibilités, prévisions et dangers dans lavenir 


Les deux économies, la Grèce et la Bulgarie ont tout intérêt à continuer 
et à intensifier leurs relations économiques dans l’avenir, Les échanges com- 
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merciaux actuels, qui, de 22 millions de dollars en 1970 ont passé à 402 en 
1979, n’est qu’une preuve des possibilités existantes et sûrement pas pleine- 
ment exploitées dans ce domaine. 

L'entrée de la Grèce dans la Communauté Européenne, qui aura défini- 
tivement lieu le 1.1.1981 risque de créer des obstacles divers aux relations 
économiques entre la Grèce et la Bulgarie. Néanmoins, étant donné que 
l’économie grecque ne sera pas sans problèmes après son entrée dans la Com- 
munauté Européenne, qui, elle-même envisage des difficultés importantes en 
ce moment, ga vaudrait la peine d’essayer de trouver les moyens et les techni- 
ques appropriées afin d’assurer [a continuation et l’intensification des échan- 
ges commerciaux entre la Grèce et la Bulgarie. 

Les possibilités de collaboration économique dans l’avenir entre la 
Bulgarie et la Grèce sont très importantes et contribueront au progrès rapide 
des deux économies. Il ne sera, évidemment, pas possible, dans le cadre forcé- 
ment limité de ce rapport, de se référer à toutes ces possibilités. Tout de même, 
je voudrais mentionner quelques-unes qui, à mon avis, sont les plus impor- 
tantes à présent et en même temps avec possibilité d’être prévues. Il est évidem- 
ment certain, que si la Grèce et la Bulgarie, auront la chance de continuer 
leur collaboration dans l’avenir, sans trop d’obstacles, il y aura des occasions 
à exploiter, qu’on ne peut pas prévoir dès maintenant. 

I. Il est particulièrement important pour la Grèce, surtout quand elle 
deviendra membre de la Communauté Européenne, de pouvoir transporter 
ses produits, par la route et par le rail, aussi vite que possible aux marchés de 
l’Europe occidentale. L'amélioration de la communication routière et fer- 
roviaire entre la Grèce et la Bulgarie aurait pu assurer à la Grèce des marges 
de profit supérieures, surtout sur ses produits agricoles primeurs, ainsi que 
des plus grandes possibilités de concurrence avec les quelques pays du tiers 
monde avec lesquels la Communauté Européenne a conclu des accords spé- 
ciaux et qui offrent une gamme des produits agricoles concurrents à ceux de 
la Grèce; sa situation géographique est, en effet, privilégiée et en même temps 
défavorable, car la Grèce se trouve beaucoup trop éloignée de l’Europe oc- 
cidentale. Elle doit, donc, pouvoir faire traverser aussi vite que possible les 
territoires de ses pays voisins; il faut bien souligner que de tous ses pays 
voisins, c'est la Bulgarie qui lui a déjà proposé une solution rationnelle et 
qui paraît efficace; soit, d’organiser à travers les territoires grec et bulgare 
un réseau de transport par containers, qui unirait le bassin méditérannéen 
avec l’Europe occidentale et centrale. La Grèce a tout le temps d’y penser 
et aussi de proposer, éventuellement, certaines améliorations au concept 
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initial. Il est, toutefois, évident que les deux économies pourront hautement 
profiter de la mise en œuvre d’un tel plan. 

IT. L'économie grecque se base encore, en grande partie sur sa production 
agricole. Dans les années à venir il sera capital pour elle de pouvoir assurer 
des marchés pour leur diffusion. Il est, évidemment, connu que la seule politi- 
que commune dans les pays de la Communauté Européenne, est la politique 
agricole. Tout de même, nous savons en même temps que les pays de la Commu- 
nauté Européenne ont déjà des surplus de certains produits agricoles, qui sont 
justement parmi ceux dans lesquels la Grèce se spécialise. Ces surplus vont 
certainement augmenter après l’entrée de l’Espagne et du Portugal dans 
la Communauté. D'autre part, la Bulgarie à qui ces produits manquent dans 
beaucoup de cas peut devenir, dans l’avenir, une cliente sérieuse de la 
Grèce, tout en lui ouvrant en même temps les marchés extrêmement vastes 
des autres pays socialistes. C’est ainsi que la Grèce a un intérêt indiscutable 
d’essayer de profiter de cet avantage dans l’avenir, indépendamment du fait 
qu’elle sera un membre de la Communauté Européenne. En d’autres mots la 
Grèce devrait exploiter toute possibilité et alternative possible afin de con- 
server une liberté suffisante pour intensifier ses relations commerciales avec 
Ja Bulgarie et par son intermédiaire avec le reste des pays socialistes. En échan- 
ge, la Bulgarie peut lui assurer des machines agricoles, des autobus et d’autres 
produits industriels que la Grèce ne produit pas pour le moment. Ce schéma 
paraît en principe possible, étant donné d’une part la bonne volonté de la 
Bulgarie à intensifier sa collaboration avec la Grèce et d’autre part le fait 
que même des économies déjà membres de la Communauté Européenne, 
beaucoup plus développées que la Grèce, ont gardé le droit d’imposer des 
restrictions à la liberté de leurs relations avec les autres membres de la Com- 
munauté. 

IT. Un autre domaine qui s’ouvre dans l’avenir à la collaboration de la 
Grèce et de la Bulgarie est celui des coopératives. Il y a déjà des tentatives, 
qui semblent avoir eu du succès. Notamment, dans la Foire Internationale de 
Thessaloniki de 1980 on présente des autobus, des petits autobus et des 
camions d’une co-production bulgare et grecque. On peut étendre ces premiè- 
res expériences et essayer d’exploiter les spécialisations, les connaissances 
et les avantages comparatifs des deux pays pour produire sur une grande 
échelle des produits industriels d’une technique plus poussée de celle qui 
aurait été possible dans le cadre de chaque économie; en même temps, s’ef- 
forcer d’accéder à d’autres marchés, notamment au Moyen Orient, en Asie 
et en Afrique, en passant par la Grèce. Il y a de grandes possibilités d’avoir 
des résultats satisfaisants si Pon étudie d’abord minutieusement les conditions 
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de la production et des marchés qu'on tentera de conquérir. Le rëve de beau- 
coup de firmes multinationales installées en Grèce de servir de relais pour 
l’Asie et l’Afrique peut devenir une réalité dans ce cadre de coopération grec- 
que et bulgare. 

IV. La Bulgarie est troisième dans le monde en production de courant 
électrique par tête d’habitant. Elle a déjà proposé à la Grèce d’exploiter en 
commun les eaux du fleuve Nestos. Le problème, qui reste encore à régler est 
le pourcentage d’utilisation des eaux de la part de chacun des deux pays. Il 
paraît que la solution proposée par la Grèce n’a pas été acceptée par la Bul- 
garie, qui craint avoir des problèmes en période de sécheresse. Néanmoins, 
un accord dans l’avenir pourrait être dans l’intérêt des deux économies et 
faciliter le processus d’industrialisation de la Grèce. 

En terminant ce bref rapport qui, tout de même, j'espère avoir mis au 
point l’importance des relations commerciales entre la Bulgarie et la Grèce, 
je voudrais souligner l'intérêt que nous avons à les intensifier dans l'avenir. 
La voie est ouverte, nous n’avons qu’à essayer de tirer avantage de toutes les 
possibilités offertes et d’écarter les quelques difficultés techniques actuelles 
ou futures. Il est évidemment indiscutable que d’une part la Grèce est liée aux 
pays de la Communauté Européenne et d’autre part la Bulgarie aux pays du 
bloc socialiste, Mais, en même temps, il y a des possibilités pour l’exploitation 
à fond des avantages, qui découlent du voisinage, d’un niveau de développe- 
ment à peu près égal, mais tout de même diversifié, qui ouvrent des immenses 
possibilités d’échanges favorables à nos deux peuples. La brève mais fructu- 
euse expérience vécue est une garantie pour lavenir. 
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PROBLEMS OF LAND-OWNING AND POPULATION IN THE AREA 
OF GAZI EVRENOS BEY’S WAKF* 


Of the many problems concerning the life of the peoples living in the 
Balkan peninsula during Ottoman times, one which has not been fully investi- 
gated, is that of the creation, development, function and decline of the wakf 
system. Equally unexamined are: the influence of that institution upon the 
inhabitants of the various villages and giftliks belonging to the numerous 
and extensive wakfs, their economy, changes in their population, and im- 
migration and shifts of the peasantry from place to place. 

The reason is, of course, not so much the lack of sufficent documents, 
as negligence in examining and publishing the existing material. 

In this paper I wish to review some of the problems in the light of the 
examination of the documents relating to just one wakf, that of Gazi Haci 
Evrenos Bey. 

Gazi Evrenos Bey’s wakf is certainly one of the oldest and most exten- 
sive wakfs of the Ottoman Empire in Europe. Its foundation was obscured 
by myths and apocryphal documents already during Ottoman times. It con- 
sisted of great estates in towns and country areas conquered by the indefatig- 
able warrior and leader of the early gazis and by his descendants. Fields, 
vineyards, pastures, fisheries, as well as villages and whole quarters of towns 
in the areas of Gümülcine (today Komotini), Zihna, Serres, Yeni Sehir (to- 
day Larissa) and Volos belonged to that wakf. But the main body of the wakf 
was a large area west of Thessaloniki. It extended from the mouth of the 
river Aliakmon (in Turkish Kara-Su), up to the lake of Yenice-i Vardar 
(today Yanitsa) and as far as the lower part of the river Axios (also known 
as Vardar) and its mouth, a vast area of about 1000 to 1200 square kilometers, 
embracing about 90 villages and chiftliks. 

I do not intend today to speak about the process and the date of the foun- 
dation of the wakf, which was in existence before November 17, 1417, the date 
of the death of Gazi Evrenos Bey!, or about its later fate. The problems I am 


* Paper prepared for the Fourth International Congress of South-East European 
Studies, Ankara, 13-18 August, 1979. 
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about to investigate are the transformation of many of its villages to chiftliks, 
that is great estates belonging to an owner and cultivated by landless peasants, 
and alterations in the number and nationality of their population. 

The material used for this study 1s taken mainly from the Turkish archives 
kept in the Historical Archives of Macedonia, in Thessaloniki. There are 
about one hundred defters dated from 1842 to 1912, where small or large pieces 
of arable land belonging to the wakf are recorded with the names of their 
owners, or rather their cultivators. Apart from these, a great mass of material 
comes from examining more than 350 registers (sicills) of the “kadis” in Thes- 
saloniki, dated from 1695 up to 1912. Among them there are a few containing 
the statements of accounts for the annual revenues and expenses of most of the 
wakfs in Central Macedonia and especially those in Thessaloniki. In one of 
them? there were recorded similar statements for Gazi Evrenos Bey’s wakf 
in the area of Yenice-i Vardar during the years 1702-1704 (1113-1115). The 
sicills of Thessaloniki also present a very large number of documents giving 
the annual distribution of various taxes among the villages of the kaza of 
Thessaloniki, in which the villages and the chiftliks of the wakf are recorded. 

In these accounts for the years 1702-1704, sixty names of villages and 
chiftliks are mentioned; 29 of them are defined as “villages”, four as “chift- 
liks” and two as “cultivated areas” (mezra‘a); the remaining 25 names are 
without any definition. Ten years later, in a defter of tax-farming for the year 
1711 (1123-1124), 13 of these 25 names are now defined as villages, one is 
recorded as a village with a chiftlik in its area, another one 1s recorded as a 
chiftlik and nine still have no definition. Therefore we can deduce that at the 
beginning of the 18th century the wakf of Gazi Evrenos Bey in the area of 
the nahiyes of Small and Great Vardar and of Langada consisted of 43 vil- 
lages, six chifliks, two cultivated areas and ten non-defined localities, of which 
we can say that they were probably villages rather than chiftliks. This means 
that only about 10% of the arable land of the wakf belonged to chiftliks at 
that time. 

Later on, in the various defters of tax-collection we can follow the long 
process of the turning of villages into chiftliks. In certain cases part of the 
arable land of a village became a chiftlik and the villagers worked as hired 
Jabourers on what had been their property; in other cases the whole area of a 
village together with its houses and other buildings, changed into one vast 
chiftlik. 

Of the 45 villages and chiftliks of the wakf which paid for tax a fixed 
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amount per year (maktu‘) in 1750 seven were chiftliks; in 1762 ten of them 
were chiftliks; in 1772 they had become twelve, in 1782 fourteen, in 1795 
fifteen and in 1796 sixteen. According to the distribution list for the “avariz” 
taxation in 1790 (1204), eight villages of the wakf had to pay “avariz” for 
previous years because part of their population had fled to other areasÿ. Only 
one of them, inhabited by Turks, was still a village at the end of the 19th 
century. 

From the lists of those places which paid “avariz” and “bedel-i nuzul” we 
see further that in 1792 three villages of the wakf became that year chiftliks 
and a village whose arable land belonged to a chiftlik was annexed to it. By 
the year 1797 eleven more villages had become chiftliks, six villages’ arable 
land had been turned into chiftliks, four villages had been annexed to the 
chiftliks nearby, and one new chiftlik had been founded. 

In the defters of the wakf at the end of the 19th century we find that 
there were recorded 92 villages and chiftliks belonging to the wakf. That means 
that during these two centuries new villages and chiftliks had been developed. 
Of those 92, 48 were chiftliks, 37 were villages or small settlements (mahalle) 
and six were villages with chiftliks. Therefore, at least 60% of the wakf’s 
arable and pasture land, or even more, had become chiftlik-owned land. 
The whole chiftlik-owned area amounted to about half a million dönüms 
(stremmata in Greek; each dönüm is roughly one third of an acre). 

The percentage of the chiftlik land in the Gazi Evrenos Bey wakf is much 
higher than the average existing in other parts of the Ottoman Empire, which 
has been estimated at 15 to 20% of the whole arable land*. That was due to 
certain special conditions which we intend to discuss later. Nevertheless the 
chiftlik system makes its appearance in the area at the end of the 17th century, 
expands during the 18th, and reaches its peak in the next century, thus fol- 
lowing the same course as in other parts of the Ottoman Empire. 

Another problem which arises is whether the population in the area of 
the wakf consisted of Christians or Moslems, Greeks or Bulgars, and whether 
it remained the same or changed during the centuries. In the various docu- 
ments distinctions on the nationality of the villagers are not always clear; 
we can see only whether the inhabitants were reaya (which in many cases 
means both Moslems and Christians) or Yürüks, usually called Evläd-i Fáti- 
hán (that is “Children of the Conquerors”). Thus when the inhabitants of a 
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village are indicated as “reaya”, we cannot be sure whether they were Moslems 
or Christians. Only when the population was mixed Muslims and Christians 
were recorded separately. 

On the other hand, to consider only the non-muslim element in the 
population, we do know the number of the hanes for the cizye, the poll-tax, 
paid by each kaza or nahiye of Thessaloniki in the years 1488-1491 (893-896)°. 
We also have similar lists of cizye paid in the year 1834 (1250) for the same 
area, but the numbers are by tax-receipts and not by hanes. In the first list, 
the wakf of Gazi Evrenos Bey is separately mentioned as paying for 199 hanes 
in 1488 and for 219 hanes in 1490-1491. Therefore, theno n-muslim popula- 
tion of the wakf at that time was no more than 1000 to 1100 persons. 

Although all the nahiyes and kazas are not exactly the same in the lists 
of the 15th and of the 19th centuries, comparison of those which are mentio- 
ned in both permits the deduction that at the beginning of the 19th century 
the population had almost doubled. 

To be more precise, the town of Thessaloniki paid in 1488 for 1838 
hane and in 1834 for 5982 receipts, an increase of 225%. The nahiye of Kele- 
merye paid in 1488 for 1187 hane, in 1490 for 1275 hane, but in 1834 for only 
1259 receipts, a slight decrease, certainly caused by the dreadful massacres 
of the Christians in the area during the Greek revolution of 1821. The kaza 
of Avret Hisar (today Kilkis) paid in 1488 for 3183 Aanes, in 1490 for 3483 
hanes and in 1834 for 5601 receipts, an increase of 61%. The nahiye of Sidre- 
kapısı, known in Greek as Mavreuoyptia, paid in 1488 for 606 bone, in 1490 
for 680 hane and in 1834 for 1172 receipts, an increase of 72%. The nahiye of 
Yenice-i Vardar paid in 1488 for 1405 hane, in 1490 for 1428 hane and in 1834 
for 3569 receipts, an increase of almost 150%. The average increase in these 
areas was 83,5%, a very small one over a period of three and a half centuries. 

We can be sure that the number of the hanes recorded in 1488 represented 
the number of the existing families. This conclusion arises from the compari- 
son of this list with another for Thessaloniki, dating from the first half of the 
16th century, which is preserved in the Bulgarian National Library at Sofia’. 
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Unfortunately a few pages at the end are missing and the number for the Jew- 
ish population of the town is not complete. All the same, each male, married 
Christian and Jew recorded counts as one hane. These hanes together with 
their non-married (mücerred) males and widows amounted to 2394. The final 
number must have been greater but not by very much. We know that a great 
number of Jews from Spain found shelter in Thessaloniki at the end of the 
15th century. Hence we can conclude that the number of 1838 hane and 
widows in 1488, which is smaller than the number of the hanes of the 16th 
century only by 556, represents the number of families existing at that time. 

Taking now into consideration the fact that the number of hanes in the 
Gazi Evrenos Bey’s wakf was 199 in 1488 and 219 in 1490, we may come to the 
conclusion that the non-muslim population of the wakf at that time was no 
more than 1000 to 1100 persons, as already mentioned. 

We turn now to examine whether during the following centuries the 
population in the wakf area increased as much as the population in the nahiyes 
and the kazas of Thessaloniki, which we have previously noticed. Not pos- 
sessing a similar list for the poll-tax for the area of the wakf, we are obliged 
to look for other sources. 

Among the various taxes paid by the Christian villagers to the wakf 
during the years 1701-1703 “ispence” is recorded. It is known that this was 
an annual tax paid in money to the timariot by all the Christian male and 
adult reaya of a timar. In the defter the total amount paid for ispence is 
recorded in akçe but the figure is not the same for every year, because the 
taxed areas do not exactly correspond each year. In 1701 the wakf collected 
36.600 akçes for ispence, in 1702 51.000 akçes and in 1703 35.150 akçes. The 
average amount paid for each of these years is 40.950 akçes. If each male 
and adult reaya paid 25 akçes, which was the usual rate for ispence and is 
indicated in the almost contemporary kanunnâme of Moraÿ, then the average 
number of Christian men in the wakf was 1638. If now we assume that men 
constitute roughly one third of the whole population, then we come to the 
conclusion that the population of the wakf at the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury was about 5.000 persons, a 500% increase from the end of 15th century. 

This conclusion can hardly be correct. Either the number of the hanes 
in 1488 was not so small, or the number of the persons paying ispence in 1701- 
1703 was not so great. 

All the same, even if we do accept that these numbers are correct, the area 
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was still very sparsely populated. The average number of inhabitants for 
each village was 83 persons, that is 16 families per village, or one person per 
200 square meters! 

In fact, travellers who passed through the region wrote that the area was 
almost devoid of inhabitants. For instance Paul Lucas writes in 1714 that 
the area was thinly populated. The inhabitants of the villages of Thessaloniki 
avoided cultivating the land and preferred to live in honorable poverty. They 
knew that if thelr income increased, the taxes would also increase and exploita- 
tion by the Turks would beginə. 

Another source which we can use for establishing the number of the 
inhabitants in the wakf area is the annual lists for the taxes “avariz” and 
“bedel-i nuzul” during the 18th and the first half of the 19th centuries. These 
lists indicate the number of the tax-paying hanes in each village or chiftlik 
in the nahiyes of Small and Great Vardar and Langada, where the largest 
part of the wakf was found. The information given is detailed but still incon- 
clusive, because there were also other categories of taxes paid by the same 
villages, which must be taken into consideration. I am already engaged in 
such an investigation, but because of the vast number of the documents it 
will need a few more years of research, before we can come to any clear con- 
clusion. 

This much, however, is clear. In the lists of “avariz” and “bedel-i nuzul” 
we see that in 1695 (1107) 37 of the wakf villages paid for 62,5 hanes. One 
third of the villages paid for half a hane only. In 1707 (1119) the total number 
of the Aanes had risen sharply to 459, but the total amount of akçes paid 
remained almost as before. It seems that the Ottoman government increased 
the number of the hanes to ensure a better distribution of the taxation. In the 
following years the number of the hanes decreased progressively, until 1771 
(1185), when, for the same reason, a new arrangement in the number of the 
hanes took place. The total number of the hanes was then 280, but it decreased 
again in the following years. 

To be more precise, in 1695 (1107) 37 villages and chiftliks of the wakf 
paid 193.125 akges for 62,5 hanes; in 1707 (1119) 41 villages paid 203.342 akges 
for 459 hanes; in 1760 (1174) 25 villages paid 233.580 akçes for 127.5 hanes, 
and in 1771 (1185) 26 villages paid 290.220 akçes for 280 hanes. We should 
not forget also that the value of the akge decreased considerably during the 
18th century. 
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As an example, let us examine what happened in one single village. In 
1695 the village Remil paid “avariz” for two hanes. In 1701 the number of 
the hanes decreased to one and a half. In 1707 the number of the hanes became 
20, in 1710 it was 15, next year 14; in 1718 it increased to 16 and in 1738 
to 18; in 1748 it was 17. In 1751 it fell to 8 and in 1760 to 4. In 1771 it increased 
again to 20 and remained there until 1814, when it fell to 17 hanes until 1835., 

- This much, however is clear, that although we cannot as yet establish the 
exact number of the population in the area of the wakf, we can at least be sure 
that it declined continuously during the 18th and into the beginning of the. 
19th century. l 

This depopulation occurred for many reasons. The peasants had to pay 
many and onerous taxes not only to the wakf, which in many cases applied 
the “iltizam” (tax-farming) system, but also to the tax-collectors for the 
expenses of the pashas of Thessaloniki, for the “sekban”, the local militia, 
for the making of barud for the “avariz” and “bedel-i nuzul”, for the “aded-i 
agnam”, and many others. As we have already mentioned, the books of the 
kadi of Thessaloniki are full of lists of these taxes. The villagers had also to 
endure forced labour, and to give their animals and their carts for the army. 
Many a time the inhabitants of a village had to pay the taxes for the inhabit- 
ants of nearby villages who had abandoned their properties and scattered to 
other kazas. We read in a firman of 1705 sent to Thessaloniki that the tax- 
collectors levied on the inhabitants of the town for the poll-tax a lump sum 
of money, more than they ought to, without giving them the relevant receipts. 
Receipts were forced upon the people of the nearby villages to receive, paying 
the tax for a second time. For that reason the condition of those villagers 
became desperate, because they were not able to pay, and consequently they 
scattered and found shelter in other kazas1®. 

In order to pay their taxes the villagers had to borrow money at a very 
high interest, and, being unable to pay back, both the interest and the capital, 
they abandoned their villages. A similar case is recorded in a firman of 1723 
(1135) for some villages belonging to the wakf of Mihrimah Sultan, where 
we can see the whole process of abandoned villages turned into chiftliks by 
usurers!, In 1728 (1141) a similar order was issued for all the villages and 
wakfs whose revenues were farmed!?. Usually these money-dealers were 
influential and rich Turks from Thessaloniki. 
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Plundering also was frequent, by passing Turkish armies or by various 
bands of brigands. Especially at the beginning of the 18th century the Turko- 
Venetian wars resulted in pillaging and murdering the poor villagers by great 
numbers of rebellious brigands. 

The small number of 199 or 219 hanes of the wakf at the end of the 15th 
century leads to another deduction: however few the Christians may have 
been, it is impossible that the area was inhabited only by two hundred Chris- 
tian families. For if we accept that, it would mean that in each of the fifty or 
so villages there were about four families and no more. Therefore we have 
to assume the existence of a Turkish population as well. 

It is well known that Turks had settled in the area of Yenice-i Vardar 
already from the end of the 14th century, following their leader, Gazi Evrenos 
Bey. A settlement of Turks is also recorded during the reign of Sultan Murad 
I (1362-1390), who forced a Turkish population to emigrate from the area 
of Karasu, at the north-west end of Asia Minor, to the newly conquered areas 
of Serres and Thessalonikif, Another immigration must have taken place 
during the time of Semseddin Ahmed Bey, son of ‘Ali Bey and grandson of 
Gazi Evrenos Bey, who died in 1498, under the spiritual leadership of the 
famous Seyh İlâht, founder of the town Naoussa (in Turkish Agustos) near 
Veria (in Turkish Kara-Ferye)'*. These Turks were usually Yürüks under 
the name of Eylád-1 Fâtihân. They inhabited a large number of villages, 
around the banks of the river Vardar and mainly on the semi-mountainous 
zone east of the Vardar river and as far as Chalkidiki. 

As is well known, they were organized as an auxiliary militia, but they 
were also subject to several kinds of taxes. There are documents indicating 
that sometimes they paid certain taxes from which the Christians were exempt- 
ed. As a result of that taxation and of the continuous recruiting, their num- 
bers were continuously diminishing. 

Already at the end of the 17th century, according to a firman dated 
from 1682 (1093), their number had decreased considerably either because 
they had been recruited to other corps, or because they had perished from the 
plague (piague was a continuous threat during the 17th and 18th centuries 
in Thessaloniki and its area, and thousands of people perished almost every 
year because of it), or because they had fled to other places!®. As a result, 
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according to the enrolment of 1682, there were only seven Yürük villages in 
the nahiye of Small Vardar and one in the nahiye of Great Vardar. In 1710 
(1122) another firman was issued reducing their hanes for the “avariz” and the 
“aded-i agnam” (sheep-tax), because they had been impoverished and scat- 
tered!®. In 1782 (1196) two villages of Evläd-i Fätihän from the kaza of 
Yenice-i Vardar asked for a reduction of their taxes because they could not 
endure the oppressions of the tax-collectors*’. They preferred to be removed 
from the lists of their military organization and to be enregistered as reaya 
of the Gazi Evrenos Bey wakf”. In the area of Chalkidiki many Yürük villages 
were abandoned and their agricultural lands were given to the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring Christian villages for cultivation. According to the lists 
published by M. Gökbilgin®, in the kaza of Thessaloniki in 1691 there were 
1966 foot-soldiers (piyade), in 1716 there were only 1274. In the nahiye of 
Kelemerye in 1691 there were 693 piyade, in 1716 414 and in 1812 235. In the 
nahiye of Pazargäh in 1691 there were 375 foot-soldiers, in 1716 245 and in 
1822 183. The same decline had certainly occurred in the other nahiyes of the 
area of Thessaloniki. This decrease continued until the Yürük system. was 
abolished in 184610, 
Another reason to be mentioned for the decline of the population in the 
area of the wakf was certainly the high death-rate caused by malaria, because 
' of the extensive marshes around the lake of Yenice-i Vardar and in the lower 
course of the river Vardar. This river, like the other great rivers flowing to 
the Thermaïkos Gulf, was continuously changing its bed; it often over-flowed, 
to cover large areas and make vast swamps. Right up to the great work of 
draining completed a few decades ago, malaria was the greatest cause of 
death in the area. 
For all those reasons, the villages belonging to the wakf of Gazi Evrenos. 
Bey declined considerably in population during the 16th, 17th and the 18th 
centuries. | 
The main concern of the two “mütevelli”, the directors of the wakf, who. 
traditionally always came from the two branches of the Gazi Evrenos family, 
was to maintain the revenues of the wakf at a high level. Thus they would 
let the arable land of the wakf, as well as the abandoned houses of the villages, 
to whoever would pay the highest price for the land, for the expenses of the 
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transaction, and for the issue of new title-deeds (tapu resmi) and would ren- 
der every year the taxes due. It was also more convenient to the mütevellis 
to receive the taxes, maybe in advance, from a single notable of their own 
religion, rather than to pursue the villagers in order to collect an uncertain 
revenue each time. 

In this manner most of the villages in the plain of Thessaloniki gradually 
became chiftliks. Other villages disappeared and their arable land turned 
into one or more chiftliks under new names. 

The situation which resulted was not always pleasant for the Ottoman 
government; the state issued many firmans forbidding the foundation of new 
chiftliks and ordering the reaya to return to their old villages. The shift of the 
population, was causing a confusion to the status-quo. Besides, not only was 
the development of large estates, in the continuous possession of individuals, 
contrary to the land-owning system of the empire, but also the accumulation 
of great wealth was leading to the increase of the influence of the great estate- 
owners and to the danger of their becoming more independent and dimini- 
shing the power of the central government. Nevertheless the measures taken 
bore no results and villages continued to turn into chiftliks in every part of 
the Ottoman empire. ` 

This procedure took many forms. Timars became family-owned estates 
and in fact, if not in name, they were chiftliks. In 1833-1834 (1249) in the 
kaza of Thessaloniki there were 56 timars owned by retired timariots or their 
children under age*!. In 1822 (1237) there were in the kaza of Kara-Ferye 
25 chiftliks characterized as “imperial estates” (emläk-i hiimayiin)**. It was 
even easier for wakf lands to become chiftliks. State owned land (“erazi-i 
emiriye”) turned into chiftliks to a great extend only after the abolition of 
the timar system in 18313. 

The new chiftliks were usually the property of influential and rich Tur- 
kish families, who lived mainly in Thessaloniki, but also in Yenice-i Vardar 
or in Kara-Ferye leaving the management of the affairs of the chiftlik to their 
representatives, the kähyas or subasis, who were mostly Turks as well. These 
families had accumulated vast amounts of money, usually by tax-farming or 
usury. They wished to invest their profits putting them into a safe investment, 
taking into consideration the continuous decline of the official monetary unit, 
the akçe, and land-owning seemed to be the best outlet. The “chiftlik” was 


21. Sicil of Thessaloniki, No. 229, p. 63-66. 
22. Sicil of Thessaloniki, No. 210, p. 121. 
23. B. Lewis, The emergence of Modern Turkey, London 1968, p. 384. 
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in fact, as has already been indicated by many SE an early form of the 
capitalistic system”. 

We should also accept, I think, the opinion expressed by several scholars 
that the development of the chiftlik system is connected with the semi-colonial 
condition in which the Ottoman Empire found itself after the end of the 17th 
century. The chiftlik was an agrarian unit, suitable for commercial exploita- 
tion, That means that the chiftlik was adapted both to the needs of interior 
markets as well as to the export of the surplus of its products to Western 
countries. Part of the production of cereals had to be sent to Istanbul for the 
needs of the state, according to the annual lists of the villages and chiftliks 
in the sicills of Thessaloniki. Nevertheless, although we do not possess suffici- 
ent data for the verification of that opinion, I think that Professor Stavrianos 
is right in identifying the geographical distribution of the chiftliks in the Bal- 
kans with that of cotton and corn cultivation™. The soil in the area of the 
Gazi Evrenos Bey wakf was extremely suitable for cultivating cotton and 
the famous Yenice tobacco. There are enough documents for us to follow 
the extent of the production and the prices of cotton almost from year to 
year during a long period in the 18th century and its exportation to various 
countries. A large market for cotton was also the Danube countries, where 
many Greek merchants were buying from Thessaloniki great quantities of 
“raw cotton. Many western countries also kept consuls in Thessaloniki, whose 
main concern was to report to their countries the situation of the cotton and 
wheat markets there?”. These commoditics were produced in the plains of 
Thessaloniki and Serres, where the conditions were similar, thanks to the 
rivers Vardar and Yenice-i Kara Su (in Greek Strymon). 

Anyway, it seems that the chiftlik-owners were not also the exporters of 
their products. That was the business of foreign, but mainly of Greek and 
Jewish, merchants. At the end of the 19th century these last started to buy 
their own chiftliks from their Turkish owners, thus becoming both SE 
and exporters. 

Let us turn back now to the chiftliks. From the moment that a village or 


24, This opinion has been discussed by Ö.L. Barkan and the Bulgarian scholars V 
Mutaftieva, B. Cvetkova and S. Dimitrof. 

25. B. Kremmydas, Eloayary» or» "Iorogla tic NeosiAnwixijg Kowovlag (1700-1821) 
(Introduction to the History of Neohellenic Society), "A@fjva 1976, p. 47-62. 

26. L. S. Stavrianos, The Balcans since 1453, New York, 1958, p. 142. 

27. Félix-Beaujour, Tableau du Commerce de la Grèce, tome premier, Paris 1980, p. 109, 
119; N. G. Svoronos, Salonique et Cavalla; 1686-1792, Paris 1951 (Inventaire des Correspon- 
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its area turned into a chiftlik, the conditions for the peasants became quite 
different. The new chiftlik-owner had every reason not merely to keep the 
remaining inhabitants from fleeing, but also to attract new population to his 
chiftlik. He had in his possession thousands of acres, which needed to be 
cultivated intensively and systematically. For this reason he was in need of 
as many more labouring hands as possible, and the chronic shortage of them 
in the agrarian areas of the Ottoman Empire is a well known fact. 

Therefore the first concern of a chiftlik-owner was to persuade or even 
to force the fugitive villagers to return to their homes. There are many fir- 
mans by which the local authorities are ordered to offer every possible as- 
sistance to the land-owners in this endeavour®. 

Although the peasants were no longer independent cultivators, their 
condition seems to have been better than before. The chiftlik-owner protected 
them from the oppressions and violations of various state officials. Already 
from the end of the 17th century we find peasants taking refuge with the 
great land-owners®®, The taxes for the agricultural products were paid by them, 
and the peasants of any chiftlik were free from forced labour or from billeting 
passing troops or tax-collectors, and from anything else that might make 
their life unbearable and impel them to go away again. 

From the land registers of the 19th century we see that a chiftlik consisted 
usually of fields, vineyards, kitchen- and fruit-gardens, meadows and pastures. 
During the last period of the Ottoman occupation there were in the wakf of 
Gazi Evrenos Bey 21 chiftliks covering from 500 to 5.000 dönüms, 14 chiftliks 
from 5.000 to 10.000 dönüms, 10 from 10.000 to 20.000 dönüms, two from 
20.000 to 30.000 dönüms, one of 51.000 and one of 62.000 dönüms. 

Apart from the land in a chiftlik, there was also an inhabited area, either 
newly built by the land-owner, or consisting ot the houses of the old village. 
There was also the mansion of the landowner (beylik konağı), usually se- 
parated in sections for men and women (selamlik and haremlik). In certain 
cases there was a second konak for the representative of the land-owner. 

In every chiftlik there were also one or more store-houses and granaries 
(anbar), straw-barns (samanlık), hay-barns (otluk), stables (ahır), and thresh- 
ing-floors (harman). In many chiftliks there were also smithies (timurct 
hanesi), which were used also for horse-shoeing, places where carpets and 
woven textures were beaten (tokat), mills and other useful buildings. All 
these, like the houses of the peasants, belonged to the chiftlik-owner. 


28. Vasdravellis, op. cit., p. 347-348. 
29. Vasdravellis, op. cit., p. 98-99. 
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The cultivators in a chiftlik were either permanent inhabitants or labourers 
who came from other places and worked only for a certain period. The first 
category of the peasants were the “yarici”, in Greek “Liouxäpnôec”, who 
divided the crop with the land-owner, each taking one half of it. The second 
category, the “aylakcı”, were paid by the land-owner for the time they worked 
in the chiftlik, during summer time, and they might come for that purpose 
even from distant places. There is evidence that labourers used to come to 
the plain of Thessaloniki from as far as the Pindus Mountains. There is no 
doubt that a large number of those seasonal labourers settled down on the 
chiftlik in the end. 

The great demand for labouring hands in the chiftliks caused a re-distribu- 
tion of the peasant population of the Ottoman Empire, as has already been 
observed by other scholars, like Inalcık, Stojanovich and Braudel. The 
study of the defters of Gazi Evrenos Bey’s wakf confirms this opinion. The 
previously almost deserted area was towards the end of the 19th century full 
of hard-working people. For instance Davudga, first a village and later a 
chiftlik, in 1790 paid “avariz” for 17 hanes; in 1861 there were 27 Turkish 
houses in it, and at the end of the 19th century it was inhabited by 250 Chris- 
tians and 200 Moslems. Balat (today Platy) had in 1861 59 Christian houses; 
fifty years later it had 220 houses. Another chiftlik, Cinar Furunu, paid 
“avariz” for 8 hanes in 1790; it had 27 Christian houses in 1861 and at the 
end of the same century 95 Christian and 35 Moslem houses. The same change 
of population is to be observed in every village or chiftlik in the plain of Thes- 
saloniki. It is obvious that this increase could not be caused only by birth, 
but came principally as a result of massive immigration. Where did that 
population come from? 

The defters are not.clear on this point. Nevertheless it is well known that 
at the beginning of the 20th century a great number of villages and chiftliks 
of the area were inhabited by Bulgarian speakers. During the struggle at the 
same time between Greek and Bulgarian armed bands in Macedonia, Bulgarian 
bandits found shelter among the inhabitants of many villages and chiftliks 
situated around the lake of Yenice. 

One might be inclined to suggest that the villages were inhabited by 
Bulgarians even before the end of the 17th century, but the examination of 
the names of the villages at that time proves that this could not be so. We see 
that the village names were either of Turkish or of Greek origin; 15 of them 
referred to some Turkish personage like Davudlu, Davudça, Durmuslu, 
Mustafaca, Rahmanlı; one of them, Menteseli, indicated place of origin; 
16 names indicated professions, occupations or peculiarities, like Suya Bakıcı 
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(water-watcher), Culhalar (weavers), Yağcılar (oil-makers), Doğancı (falcon- 
er); 29 indicated natural characteristics, like Çalı (bushes), Kavaklı (place 
with poplars), Kayalı (place of rocks), Kara Binar (Black Spring), Orman 
(forest), Söyüdlü Kale (tower with willows) Bağlıca (place of vineyards), Sarı 
Göl (yellow lake), etc. Some Turkish names are translations or corruptions 
of Greek place names, like Burgaz (Pyrgos, Tower), Akçe Klisa (White Church), 
Balat (Palati, Palace); 14 place names are clearly Greek, like Furnos, Klidi, 
Nihor, Palyohor, Stefania, Trikala, Vrasta. 23 place names are of dubious 
origin: some of these are Kóleke, Laniver, Nares, Volovot, Dirmil, Gurnes, 
Giivezna, Zatfor, but even these do not seem to be of Slavonic origin. In the 
late 19th century there are a few villages and chiftliks bearing two different 
names at the same time, one of Turkish or Greek origin and a second one of 
Bulgarian origin. This is another indication that the sparse Greek or Turkish 
population in the area diminished considerably, making room for immigrants 
from the Bulgarian-speaking parts of the Ottoman Empire. The hard working 
Bulgarian peasants must have been in great demand by the Turkish land- 
owners. The same phenomenon has been observed in the area of Strymon 
river in the plain of Serres; there, also, great chiftliks were founded, cotton 
was cultivated and great numbers of Bulgarians had immigrated. We should 
mention here that in the same area five chitftliks and two villages with a total 
agricultural area of more than 20.000 dónüm, together with a large part of 
the town of Serres, belonged to the wakf of Gazi Evrenos Bey. 

The new population of the chiftliks in the plain of Thessaloniki was not 
of course exclusively of Bulgarian origin. Greeks and Vlachs had also settled 
there. We find also that in many chiftliks there were numerous Gypsies work- 
ing as permanent labourers. Even Turks from countries lost to the Ottomans 
during the 19th century were settled in certain places, as is indicated in the 
defters. A few chiftliks were bought by the Turkish state for that purpose. 

During the late 19th century and the beginning of the 20th century, 
we observe another development in the institution of the chiftliks; the peasants 
working in some of them have come to be in a position to buy from the chift- 
lik-owners the land they cultivated or part of it, either each one separately 
or all of them in common, afterwards distributing the land among themselves. 
In certain cases peasants from two or more chiftliks bought land from one 
or more chiftlik-owners and formed a new village. It seems that the Turkish 
families who owned the chiftliks no longer felt safe in the Balkans and prefer- 
red to carry their wealth to the safer region of Asia Minor, before they were 
forced to abandon everything they possessed. On the other hand, this pheno- 
menon indicates clearly the flourishing condition of the peasants at that time; 
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they earned enough to live fairly comfortably and even more they had a 

sufficient surplus of money to be able to buy the land they cultivated from 

its owner and thus become again independent cultivators. 


From the Tapu and Kadastro defters of Thessaloniki we can also observe = 


another development: At the beginning of the 20th century a lot of chiftliks 
changed ownership, passing from hand to hand several times in a period of a 
few years. Some of the new owners were rich Greeks, but mostly they were 
Jews from Thessaloniki. Among these a few names are found very frequently, 
like those of Yako Saul Modiano and Carlo Allatini. They and their families 
had founded big companies buying and selling land continuously not only 
in the town of Thessaloniki but in every part of Central Macedonia as well. 
These families, several foreign-owned banks, and not a few individuals, had 
also started a mad exploitation of the land whose price was increasing rapidly 
from day to day. In these land-transactions the chiftliks were in great request. 

This procedure was interrupted in 1912 by the Balkan Wars and the 
loss of Macedonia to the Ottoman Empire. The further investigation of the 
chiftliks does not concern this study, nor is our intention to discuss the 
change in the composition of the population in the area brought about after 
the Balkan wars and the First World War and by the immigration of Greeks 
from Asia Minor after the Treaty of Lausane. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the present study is that in the area 
ofthe wakf of Gazi Evrenos Bey at the plaın of Thessaloniki conditions were 
suitable for the foundation and the development of the institution of the chift- 
lik from the end of the 17th century until the end of the 19th century. Owing 
to certain conditions during these centuries the number of the chiftliks increas- 
ed by a much greater percentage than has been observed in other parts of 
the Ottoman Empire. At the same time, as a result of this development the 
population in the area changed considerably in number and composition at 
the expense of the earlier Greek and Turkish population, whose place was 
taken by new immigrants, to a great extend of Bulgarian origin. This last 
observation needs to be examined more closely, in order to establish from 
which parts of the Ottoman Empire and especially of Bulgaria they had come, 
and what were the reasons for their leaving their homes for the plain of Thes- 
saloniki. The question also arises whether the same process took place in 
other parts of the Balkans. 
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ART ET SOCIÉTÉ EN ROUMANIE 
ENTRE LES DEUX GUERRES MONDIALES * 


Après la première conflagration mondiale, la guerre—théme d’inspira- 
tion—prend pied dans le domaine artistique comme une réalité définitivement 
intégrée, 

Dès lors, la guerre risque de déborder de partout les limites de l’espace. 
Comme A. J. Toynbee le remarque si pertinemment!, telle un fleuve déchaîné, 
elle emporte tout dans un déferlement sauvage. C’est une époque où à des 
carnages inimaginables répondent d’autres carnages encore plus atroces, 
où tout répercute sur tous, où ce qui paraissait immuable s’effrite en un in- 
stant, où massacrer devient chose tout à fait courante, où plus personne ne 
saurait se targuer d’aucune certitude. Ce premier affrontement imprimera 
un souvenir ineffaçable, que ni même l’autre conflit à l’échelle planétaire 
—celui qui un quart de siècle plus tard jettera dans la fournaise des territoires 
auparavant épargnés—n’arrivera pourtant à faire oublier. Aussi, est-ce à 
juste titre qu’un demi-siècle après ces événements, Maurice Genevoix? relève 
la persistance vivace de leurs images, dont chaque année augmente un peu 
plus la force tragique et douloureuse. 

Ceci explique pourquoi la première guerre mondiale est devenue un 
sujet, un point de référence auquel l’esprit humain dans son évolution se 
rapportera désormais. Les œuvres qui lui sont consacrées passent, de simples 
documents, au rang des repères artistiques. Chez quelqu’un comme Camil Pe- 
trescu, qui avait vécu l’enfer des tranchées, l’ayant évoqué dans un roman fon- 
damental de la prose épique roumaine, le drame de la personnalité dépasse à de 
tels moments l’intensité d’un drame du “groupe anonyme”. Si bien-fondée 
que fût cette assertion, les écrivains roumains de même que leurs congénères 
de l’étranger ne l’ont pas ratifiée entièrement, se montrant sensibles dans une 
égale mesure aux deux aspects essentiels de la guerre, car chaque destinée se 
trouva marquée par l’envergure du drame collectif. Du reste—et la littérature 
de Camil Petrescu ne manque pas d'en témoigner—les drames individuels 
de la guerre n’apparaissent jamais séparés du mouvement collectif constituant 
l’arrière-toile sur laquelle ils se dessinent en haut-relief. Et peut être que le 


* Communication adressée au colloque de Budapest organisé par l’A.LE.S.E.E. (19 
fevrier 1979). 
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témoignage le plus éloquent en ce sens est celui fourni par ses poésies du 
. “Cycle de la mort” de Camil Petrescu; leur lecture nous semble, en effet, 
concluante quant à l’une des vérités mises en lumière par la première guerre 
mondiale, à savoir l’impuissance de dissocier le drame individuel du drame 
de la collectivité, de cette longue “chaîne d’hommes condamnés à mourir 
et à tuer...”. _ 

La littérature de la première guerre mondiale est le reflet normal d'un 
cataclysme qui bouleversa gens et peuples, les marquant de sa griffe. C'est 
I que, à part les souffrances des années de privations, à part Pincertitude et 
l’horreur de chaque instant, l’homme apprenait dans les tranchées à regarder 
d’un ceil nouveau le monde, la société, l’individu. I s’éveille frappé par le 
cruel contraste avec la période précédente. Car n’oublions pas que cette guerre 
tirait un rideau tragique sur tout ce qui avait donné vie à la fameuse “belle 
époque”, épanouie dans le luxe, le faste, la joie de vivre, la féerie de la valse 
et du renouveau artistique. 

Mais, se battre c’est aussi mûrir: l'être, tendu au maximum et sans pou- 
voir s’accorder le moindre relâchement, sollicite toutes ses ressources physi- 
ques et morales pour faire face au confrontement décisif avec des choses qui, 
hier encore, semblaient impossibles. Sa personnalité morale gagne une autre 
dimension; le monde lui-même change de centre de gravité et son horizon ne 
reste plus circonscrit dans les limites qu’on lui connaissait auparavant. C’est 
ce que fait naître l’idée que la vie d’après-guerre ne pourra plus être la même, 
que les souffrances de la guerre recèlent une force purifiante, que des change- 
ments doivent nécessairement intervenir dans la structure spirituelle, morale 
et sociale de Phumanité. Cet état d’esprit, Maurois l’évoque avec sa maîtrise 
habituelle: “J’avais trente-trois ans. Mes cheveux, en quelques mois, avaient 
blanchi. Ce n’était pas le seul changement qui s’était opéré en moi. Lorsque 
j'avais quitté Elbeuf en 1914, J'étais un industriel provincial, certain que 
rien au monde n’était plus important que le bonheur de son ménage et la 
bonne marche de son usine. Ma petite ville, ma petite maison, ma petite fa- 
mille me semblaient être le centre de l’univers. Nous faisions partie, moi et 
les miens, d’un système solide, immuable, qui avait ses lois fixes dont la 
connaissance permettait de prévoir les événements et d’agir avec sagesse. La 
guerre m’avait montré que les Empires peuvent, sous la pression de la violence, 
s’ecrouler en quelques jours comme tombent en quelques secondes, par les 
secousses d’un tremblement de terre, les plus nobles édifices d’une grande 
ville et que la chute d’un état peut ensevelir, sous les décombres des lois, les 
fortunes les plus massives et les foyers les plus heureux”’. De là le désenchante- 
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ment, le manque de confiance dans la “solidité durable de la machine” dont 
il se sentait un organe, de là le besoin impérieux ressenti par quantité de gens 
“d’aller rebâtir aïlleurs, sur un plan nouveau, une vie que la guerre avait semée 
de ruines”. | 

Or, si la première guerre mondiale entraîna l’homme vers une nouvelle 
optique, c’est qu’elle l’a fait toucher à l’essence même de la réalité, à la vérité 
à l’état pur, à l'intelligence de ce qui peut élever ou anéantir notre être. 
L'homme ne présente plus d’énigmes, ni pour lui-même, ni pour les autres. 
Je dirais que tout ce qui fut écrit après 1918 (et une énumération des œuvres 
et des écrivains serait vraiment fastidieuse) porte en soi cette révélation des 
destinées humaines et de l’humanité, de l’exigence impérieuse d’une trans- 
formation structurale sur Je plan social, autant que sur le plan spirituel et 
moral. — 

L'homme des tranchées, l’homme qui avait accepté le sacrifice de sa vie 
était sûr qu’une fois muets les canons, les réalités sociales changeraient de 
fond en comble. Qu’une telle pensée n’était point le fait d’un simple enthou- 
siasme juvénile, les aînés de cette génération en témoignent. C’est, entre 
autres, le cas du poète Alexandru Vlahufä, le contemporain des grands classi- 
ques roumains, qui approchait à l’époque sa soixantième année. Pour lé- 
crivain enclin de regarder la vie sous un angle éthique, la guerre représentait 
l’une de ces grandes épreuves morales qui apportent “l’épuration” d’une 
période trouble, en proie à la confusion des valeurs et ayant perdu le sens de 
la gravité dans l’engrenage d’une existence trop facile: “Et je frissonne à la 
pensée que la vie nous fut trop douce;/D’avoir trop ri; de n’avoir vu dans 
tout qu’un simple Jeu.../Et il fallait que vienne sur nous l’horreur d’un tel 
feu,/Pour que, toute large, il ouvre une voie nouvelle au milieu des ruines./ 
Sois bénie, o toi, fertilisante souffrance./Qui, par l’éternelle justice, nous 
est distribuée/”. 

. Il y a dans ces vers une sorte de “prophétisme”, propre à la littérature 
comme au journalisme du temps et né du sentiment que la guerre qui mettait 
le point final à une étape historique devait sans faute aiguiller le devenir du : 
peuple vers d’autres horizons. C’est ce qu’exprime le final de cette même 
poésie de Vlahutä: “Tu m’enseignas, douleur, ce que c’est d’avoir une patrie./ 
Et, dans mon cœur profondément blessé, tu gravas ces paroles:/ Avec du sang, 
des larmes, va en pétrir le sol/Auquel tu réclames l’éclosion d’une nouvelle 
vie”. De tels sentiments étaient partagés par le grand historien Nicolas Iorga, 
qui avait publié cette poésie de celui qu’il considérait son maître, en ajoutant: 
“Moi aussi je crois que, quoiqu'il arrive, sous nos yeux ou sous d’autres plus 
heureux, cette ‘nouvelle vie’ surgira”. Et Mihail Sadoveanu, toujours en 
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1917, disait de son côté: “Demain est un jour qui nous attend, nous aussi, 
avec une complète régénération morale. L’énergie et l’activité soutenue de 
chaque instant deviennent le desideratum inexorable de l’époque”. 

Cette prise de position de la “jeune démocratie roumaine”—comme 
l’appelait l’écrivain et l’homme politique Constantin Stere—est le fait d’un 
processus déjà évident pendant les dernières années de la guerre et qui ne 
cessera pas avec elle. Ainsi qu’on le soulignait en ces temps-là, la démocratie 
roumaine avec ses traditions si profondément enracinées dans le passé ne 
laisse de s’affirmer d’un élan impétueux, du fond même des tranchées de la 
guerre. Car la toute première réalité, qu’il convient de retenir comme la plus 
frappante et la plus forte lorsqu’il est question du rapport art-société durant 
cette période en Roumanie, la réalité dont l’influence enrichissante s’exerga 
directement ou par voie détournée sur toutes les branches de la culture 
roumaine, cette réalité est représentée par le radicalisme introduit dans la 
vie politique et publique du pays. Sociologues et historiens sont d’accord 
pour reconnaître que le vote universel légiféré en Roumanie le 29 novembre 
1918 et la réforme agraire (malgré les limites de son application) ont conduit 
à la disparition du parti conservateur, qui depuis une soixantaine d’années se 
partageait avec les libéraux le gouvernement de la Roumanie. Par conséquent, 
l’une des forces politiques qui avait tenu un rôle décisif dans la direction des 
affaires publiques venait de disparaître, n’ayant plus aucune contingence avec 
les réalités engendrées par la première guerre mondiale. Ce qui comptait pour 
l’intellectualité roumaine de !’&poque—et les romans dédiés à la guerre le prou- 
vent avec éloquence-—c’était la foi, la confiance dans le renouveau qu’appor- 
tera la période d’après guerre dans le domaine social, politique et artistique. 

Nous avons affaire à une génération qui avait vécu par elle-même le 
drame de la guerre, qui directement impliquée dans le combat, avait reçu 
une forte empreinte de ces années d’affrontements sans merci et en subissait 
les conséquences immédiates. L’éminent philosophe roumain P. P. Negulescu 
notait à l’époque: “le redressement de notre situation politique ne saurait 
venir que par un parti tout neuf, qui rompt définitivement avec le passé”. 
Si de toutes les formations politiques surgies à ce moment, il y en a eu qui ne 
répondaient guère à ces aspirations, si certaines d’entre elles ne présentaient 
que l’apparence de la nouveauté (nous avons en vue ici surtout cette Ligue 
du Peuple fondée en 1918 et devenue en 1920 le Parti du Peuple, dont les 
succès électoreaux étaient dûs au prestige de l’un des grands commandants 
de l’armée roumaine, le général Alexandru Averescu), il est pourtant indéni- 
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able que ce processus s’est quand même développé dans toute sa plénitude. 
L’affirmation des forces de gauche, par la création le 8 mai 1921 du Parti 
Communiste Roumain, fut Pun des moments importants de ce’ processus. 
Ensuite, par Péclosion d'autres forces politiques, telles le Parti Paysan (5/18 
décembre 1918) dans les rangs duquel s’étaient faits inscrire dés le début 
quelques personnalités de prestige, dont les savants C. I. Parhon et Paul Bujor, 
suivis un peu plus tard par Mihail Ralea—tous connus pour leurs vues démo- 
cratiques nettement de gauche—ce front radical fut amené à s’élargir. 

L’analyse de toutes les implications d’une telle lutte n’entre certes pas 
dans le débat qui nous réunit ici, mais on ne saurait négliger de mettre en 
lumière un fait essentiel quand il s’agit d’étudier la relation fondamentale 
art-société. 

Dans la vie spirituelle, le climat socio-politique d’un pays se manifeste 
et apparaît reflété par les œuvres d’art suivant deux modalités, l’une directe, 
immédiate, comme une réaction déclanchée sur le champ, l’autre indirecte, 
avec un certain recul par rapport aux événements, sublimé dans des ouvrages 
qui, seulement en apparence, tiennent de la fiction. 

La première modalité, celle tenant le pas de l’événement, qui le com- 
mente alors même qu'il est en train de se dérouler, autrement dit, le réaction 
directe et immédiate acquiert avec le temps le sens d’un témoignage, la valeur 
d’un document. Or, pour saisir la véritable complexité de l’époque, ses mul- 
tiples tendances, on ne peut faire fi d’un tel témoignage qui trouva expression 
aussi bien dans le journalisme littéraire, que dans la poésie-manifeste et dans 
l’art du dessinateur. Si l’on jette un regard rétrospectif sur cette première 
étape de l'éveil de la conscience sociale en Roumanie, l’on est amené à re- 
connaître le bien-fondé de la grande vérité formulée par Malraux dans son 
dernier livre (L’homme précaire et la littérature), quand il écrit: “en littérature 
comme en peinture, l’artiste du XXe siècle ne serait pas un esthète”. Et c'est 
toujours lui qui souligne cette autre réalité avec laquelle il nous faudra compter 
dans notre investigation, à savoir que “sans doute la première rupture entre 
l’esthétisme et l’art moderne tend-elle au refus du luxe”. 

Déjà aux premières années de l’après guerre les arts graphiques revêtent 
un caractère socio-politique: on les voit commenter la situation directement, 
avec acidité, douleur ou révolte, solidaires, des déshérités, des victimes de la 
société et du carnage. Les œuvres de quelques artistes de valeur—Sirato, 
N. N. Tonitza, Aurel Jiquidi, Bärbulescu-B’Arg—placent d’emblée la pein- 
ture roumaine dans un courant plus large, d'envergure européenne, un cou- 
rant notamment illustré en Allemagne par Max Pechstein, Otto Griebel, Hang 
Baluschek, Otto Nagel, Georg Scholz, Max Beckmann, Käthe Kollwitz 
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(noms généralement connus par la presse démocratique roumaine de l’entre- 
deux-guerres). De même, la plupart des pages de notre journalisme démocra- 
tique se baussent elles-aussi à de grandes altitudes artistiques, et ceci bien 
qu’écrites dans le tumulte des jours ou l’angoisse des nuits caractérisant ces 
temps là. Ce journalisme démocratique et antifasciste ne comporte pas seule- 
ment la révélation documentaire dont il a été déjà question. H nous offre 
aussi la satisfaction d’y découvrir un système de pensée humaniste et démocra- 
tique, articulé naturellement dans de vastes structures philosophiques, mais 
tout aussi apte A servir dans le combat immédiat, sans perdre pour autant 
son caractére artistique et usant de moyens d’expression qui de nos jours 
encore demeurent un modèle. Réunissant au superlatif ces trois caractères 
distinctifs, Nicolas Iorga, par exemple, n’était pas seulement l’auteur des 
monumentales synthèses historiques qu’on lui connaît, mais aussi un journa- 
liste qui chaque matin donnait libre cours au tourbillon génial de son verbe 
inestimable. Et il n’était pas le seul: Mihail Saboveanu, G. Călinescu, Tudor 
Arghezi, N. D. Cocea, Zaharia Stancu, Gal Gabor, Léon Kalustian, Tudor 
Teodorescu-Braniste faisaient également partie de cette compagnie, dont je 
n’ai mentionné que quelques noms—véritable corps d’élite qui, prenant quoti- 
diennement la plume, a poursuivi une lutte menée au nom du progrès, de la 
justice sociale, de la paix. 

Mais, comme je le disais, ce n’était 14 que la première étape de l’éveil 
de la conscience sociale en Roumanie, la première étape aussi de l’affirmation 
pendant l’entre-deux-guerres de la culture roumaine. Entre la société et l’art 
se nouent des relations infiniment subtiles et complexes, qui se laissent toute- 
fois saisir par un examen minutieux. Comment définir les nouvelles structures 
de la culture roumaine écloses durant cette période? Quels sont leurs rapports 
avec le passé? Peut-on parler d’une rupture violente, d’une totale négation 
ou bien d’une continuité dépourvue de tout esprit critique, d’“épigonisme” ? 
Voilà quelques questions qui viendraient à l’esprit de tout spectateur d’une 
évolution marquant des sauts qualitatifs spectaculaires dans tous les genres. 
Car c’est vraiment ce qui se passe dans le cas de la culture roumaine de cette 
période, au point même de suggérer l’idée d’une renaissance. Renaissance, 
mais non dans l’acception courante du terme qui prétend faire revivre des 
civilisations disparues, qui incite à la quête des modèles humains suscités 
par des époques révolues. L’acception qu’il convient de donner au terme de 
renaissance dans notre cas c’est celle d’éveil de l’esprit contemporain. Pour 
être plus précis, j’appliquerais à propos de la renaissance culturelle roumaine 
de l’entre-deux-guerres la thèse d’Arnold Toynbee: “les renaissances ont été 
assez communes dans beaucoup d’autres sociétés et se sont aussi produites 
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sous d’autres aspects de la vie que ceux qui ont ressuscité à la fin du Moyen 
Age et dans l’Italie du début des Temps modernes. Beaucoup paraissent regar- 
der la Renaissance italienne comme une miraculeuse renaissance culturelle, 
mais je pense qu’un fantôme a en soi moins de valeur qu’un être vivant...le 
génie inné d’une civilisation s’expose à être étouffé, si la société en vient à 
accepter Je retour au passé comme un substitut suffisant de nouveaux départs 
créateurs”. 

C’est que véritablement la renaissance culturelle roumaine s’est accomplie 
de manière essentielle dans le champ de la contemporanéité, des questions 
qui regardaient les nouvelles générations, l’homme neuf sorti des tranchées 
et ceux qui lui succédèrent en augmentant les symptômes de l’angoisse et en 
faisant le procès des vieilles structures de la société roumaine. Jamais aupa- 
ravant la culture roumaine ne porta une empreinte aussi profonde de la con- 
temporaniété. Jamais auparavant les mutations n’ont été aussi frappantes, 
les dimensions qualitatives si spectaculaires, le déclin des formes stériles aussi 
rapide, presque instantané. Et ceci n’arrive pas par la rupture violente, par 
la négation totale. Sans doute, les courants d’avant-garde, toutes les variantes 
du surréalisme n’ont pas manqué de se manifester dans la culture roumaine, 
mais ce ne sont pas eux qui déclenchèrent la révolution esthétique intervenue 
après la première guerre mondiale. Même si Tristan Tzara, le fondateur du 
dadaïsme, est d’origine roumaine, ce mouvement ne portera pas fruits en 
Roumanie, car, ainsi que G. Cälinescu le remarque “Tristan Tzara n’a point 
fait de dadaisme en roumain”. Quant aux revues, nombreuses et éphémères 
en même temps, selon le même critique génial, “ont servi en vases clos le 
culte de la poésie dadaïsto-surréaliste”. Violente provocation antibour- 
geoise et antiphilistine, la poésie surréaliste roumains n’a pas dépassé les 
milieux des quelques adeptes juvéniles, par conséquent, elle n’a pu influer 
d’aucune manière sur le développement artistique roumain. Les surréalistes 
doués—-Geo Bogza, Aurel Baranga et quelques autres encore—ont abandonné 
ce courant très tôt, dès qu'ils se sont rendus compte de l’insuffisance, de l’inu- 
tilité de leur prise de position révolutionnaire sans révolution. Ensuite, par 
leurs reportages, par leurs poésies, par toute leur œuvre écrite ils s’engagè- 
rent dans le camp des forces de la démocratie. Quant au reste, à ceux demeurés 
fidèles à un courant stérile, leurs écrits, s’ils sont encore mentionnés à l’heure 
actuelle, ce n’est que sous le jour de l’histoire littéraire. IÍ n’est pas moins 
vrai, en revanche, que dans le domaine des arts plastiques, le surréalisme 
roumain impose un talent d'envergure européenne: Victor Brauner. 

La régénération dans sa substance même, en profondeur, de la littérature 
roumaine, la nouvelle gravité qu’elle revêt lui fait changer sa physionomie 
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structurale, Dans une vaste étude intitulée “La littérature de demain”, Garabet 

‚Ibräileanu, critique littéraire et idéologue de l’un des courants les plus impor- 
tants de l’avant-première guerre mondiale (courant que nous appelons en 
roumain “poporanism”, qui considérait, à la fin du XIXe siècle, la paysan- 
nerie comme l’élément de base de la nation) écrivait en 1919: “Les événements 
qui font époque et que nous traversons sont comparables à la Grande Révo- 
lution Francaise. La similitude frappante: troubles, cataclysmes, crise ou ruine 
économique et financière, énorme agitation des esprits, luttes intestines, le 
bouleversement des rapports de classe, l’abolition de la féodalité, la naissance 
à sa place d’une petite bourgeoisie rurale et le subit enrichissement de toute 
une catégorie d’hommes...ascensions et chutes sociales inoules et tant d’autres 
phénomènes d’ordre social et moral si bien dépeints par Stendhal, et surtout 
par Balzac, nous les verrons chez nous aussi—et ils ont même commencé à 
surgir. Et pour les peindre, il faudra un Balzac, qui probablement apparaîtra, 
si on le réclamera, comme a paru toujours chez nous, au moment venu, l’écri- 
vain respectif”. Et ce processus aura lieu— mais, ainsi que je le disais, il se 
déroule dans le plan de la contemporanéité. En 1932, l’un des hommes de 
théâtre roumains les plus représentatifs, le dramaturge et directeur de scène 
George Mihail-Zamfirescu préconisait: “faisons le sacrifice de voir dans le 
tourbillon contemporain une finalité de la pièce de théâtre”. Et un témoignage 
de Mircea Eliade, dans ses Mémoires, nous montre une fois de plus que la 
génération des années trente se sentait ouverte “à toutes sortes d’expériences”, 
sans voir cependant en elles des faits destinés 4 “stimuler le dilettantisme ou 
l’anarchie spirituelle”, 

Donc, cette régénération étant une de structure, elle a suivi l’une des lois 
organiques de la culture roumaine qui veut que tous les grands moments de ` 
son devenir soient marqués par des courants, des personnalités, des œuvres 
arrivant à réunir et à fondre dans une synthèse originale tous les filons anté- 
rieurs. Pour nous référer uniquement à l’évolution de la prose roumaine, 
citons à titre d’exemple le fait que les vingt premières années du siècle sont 
dominées par l’épanouissement du court récit, de la narration et de la nouvelle. 
De véritables chefs-d’œuvre du genre ont été données par des écrivains tels 
Mihail Sadoveanu, Ion Agärbiceanu. L. A. Brätescu-Voinesti, I. A. Bassara- 
bescu, D. D. Päträscanu et, à la veille de la première guerre mondiale, par le 
jeune Liviu Rebreanu. Dès 1904, N. Iorga diagnostiquait le phénomène dans 
un article resté célèbre et intitulé “Les conteurs d’hier et d’aujourd’hui”. 

À l’époque, se confinant dans de simples instantanés, l’attention de ces 
écrivains fixait le monde rural dont ils pénétraient toute la dramatique misère, 
ainsi que le petit monde des fonctionnaires sans avenir, des retraités, des 
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filles montées en graine vivotant en province, les petites manies d'une vie de 
routine. Mais, au lendemain même de la première guerre mondiale, “le petit 
romantisme” comme on désignait ce courant de la prose roumaine tombe 
en désuétude, malgré ses pages de virtuosité, Sa place sera prise par une prose 
nouvelle, abordant les problèmes fondamentaux de la société roumaine. Elle 
peint en tout premier lieu l’existence des paysans, qui continuaient à représen- 
ter la classe la plus nombreuse de la Roumanie de l’entre-deux-guerres. 
(Qu’il nous suffit de mentionner à cet égard les données du recensement 
effectué en 1930 qui montrent que sur une population de 18.000.000- 
14.420.000 habitaient les- campagnes, c’est-A-ditre 78%; de même sur une 
population active de 10.000.000—8.244.000 hommes s’adonnaient à ce qu’on - 
appelait alors l’exploitation foncière). Donc, les deux romans cardinaux de 
“la prose roumaine, Jon et Răscoala (ce dernier s'inspirant des événements de 
1907), ne sont plus les romans de la vie paysanne à un moment donné. Ce 
ne sont plus des romans sur des paysans, mais des ouvrages abordant de front 
un problème séculaire pour le poser selon ses coordonnées fondamentales, 
essentielles, des ouvrages qui l’explorent de manière exhaustive, poussant 
jusqu’à la limite de Ja vie et de la mori. Cette fois-ci, le paysan n’est plus le 
personnage subissant telle ou telle vexation, le personnage d’un instant drama- 
tique, mais bien le héros d’un drame essentiel concernant le sens même de 
son existence. Vers la même époque, en 1932 pour être exact, Mihail Sado- 
veanu, dont les débuts impétueux remontaient à 1904, fait paraitre—en re- 
prenant à son compte un antique mythe pastoral entré dans le folklore roumain 
sous le titre de Miorifa (“L’Agnelle”)—-son roman Baltagul, intitulé dans sa 
version française Le Hachereau. Usant des moyens propres à un art situé 
entre le réel et le fantastique, cette œuvre met en lumière l’une des dimensions 
. fondamentales de l’âme du paysan roumain: sa soif de justice. Cette justice 
à laquelle il croit et qu’il est décidé d’aider en faisant appel aux lois éternelles 
profondément implantées en lui, quand celles des hommes se révèlent in- 
suffisantes. | 
Toutefois, la prose roumaine ne se confine pas uniquement dans l’horizon 
de la vie paysanne. Justement l’innovation de la période qui nous occupe réside 
' dans l’approche de l’univers citadin. Celui-ci ne faisait du reste guère défaut 
à la littérature de la période précédente (si l’on a surtout en vue le monde de 
la petite ville de province), mais c’est maintenant que s’impose au premier 
plan, dans la prose romanesque comme au théâtre, le drame de l’intellectuel, 
dont les options ne se consomment plus dans une suite de regrets bovariques, 
mais dans les termes extrêmes d’un certain mode de vie, de l’accomplissement 
de Ia justice absolue. On constatera donc que, pendant l’entre-deux-guerres, 
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la prose roumaine s’ajuste de plus en plus aux questions que se pose la prose 
moderne européenne, qui ne se demande plus ce qu’est l’homme, mais ce qu'il 
peut. | 
. Des romans comme Intunecare (“Ténèbres”) de Cezar Petrescu, Ultima 
noapte de dragoste, inttia noapte de război (Dernière nuit d'amour, première 
nuit de guerre) et Patul lui Procust (“Le lit de Procuste”) de Camil Petrescu, 
de même que les pièces du même écrivain, intitulées Suflete tari (“Les âmes 
fortes”) et Jocul ielelor (“La danse des elfes”), ainsi que la comédie tragique 
de George Mihail-Zamfirescu, Domnisoara Nastasia (“Mademoiselle Nasta- 
sie”), offrent maintes preuves éloquentes en ce sens. Qu’il s’agisse des romans 
de guerre reflétant les instants pendant lesquels, dans les tranchées, s’est 
forgé le nouvel idéal de justice sociale et de réstructuration de la vie roumaine, 
ainsi que la désillusion qui s’en suivit (Intunecare, Ultima noapte de dragoste), 
qu'il s’agisse de Pintellectuel entré en conflit avec la société (Suflete tari, 
Jocul ielelor), qu’il s’agisse tout simplement du drame d’un honnête homme 
désireux de donner corps à un rêve de bonheur—prose romanesque et pièces 
de théâtre revêtent à cette époque l’aspect d’une contestation sociale. Une 
contestation qu’il convient de comprendre comme un facteur actif, parce 
que au service d'un idéal positif. Même lorsque le personnage principal vit 
le drame d’une défaite, il n’en est pas moins vrai qu’il exprime des valeurs 
humaines absolues. Sa défaite, si elle révèle les limites de Ja condition humaine 
dans le cadre de la société respective, elle montre aussi en pleine lumière la 
relation cardinale individu-société. C’est une preuve que le théâtre et le drame 
roumains sont sortis de la sphère d’un univers étroit, celui de la famille et des 
histoires de ménage, et l’un des traits essentiels de leurs héros est la soif d’ab- 
solu. I 
Ce changement d'accent, qui tombe maintenant sur le monde citadin, 
ne s’accomplira du reste pas uniquement dans le plan propre à la vie de 
l’intellectuel. Suite au processus d’industrialisation et d'urbanisation de plus 
en plus évident durant cette période (la capitale du pays comptait, en 1930, 
631.000 âmes par rapport à ses 341.321 habitants d’avant-guerre, donc en 18 
ans leur nombre avait augmenté de 65%), le monde de la périphérie, des ban- 
lieusards, était devenu une réalité sociale si prégnante que non seulement 
la littérature, mais la peinture et la musique s’y rapportaient constamment. 
Les romans de George Mihail-Zamfirescu, N. D. Cocea, I. Peltz, Ion Cälu- 
gäru; les vers de Bacovia, Fundoianu, Demostene Botez; les tableaux de 
quelques grands peintres—N. Tonitza, Jean Al. Steriadi, Marius Bunescu 
(qui avaient eu pour prédécesseur avant 1916 un peintre de la valeur exception- 
nelle d’un Stefan Luchian); les pièces symphoniques de Theodor Rogalski, 
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les ballets de Mihail Jora; le tout couronné de la fresque étrange, inégalable 
et surgie sans qu’on puisse lui reconnaître quelque modèle, cette fresque d’un 
monde en décomposition, évoluant dans les rues d’une Bucarest qui commen- 
çait à vivre son histoire (il s’agit du roman Crali de Curtea Veche de Matei 
Ion Caragiale, le fils de Ion Luca Caragiale)—ces œuvres dans leur ensemble 
offrent une image mélangeant le pittoresque au tragique, le tragique d'un 
processus d'urbanisation, d’une ville en train de se moderniser, avec un re- 
gard nostalgique pour les vestiges d’un passé désormais révolu. 

C’est de ce monde citadin que puiseront leur inspiration les écrivains 
roumains attirés par l’étude des phénomènes de l’arrivisme, de la société en 
vase clos des salons aristocratiques. U l’aborderont tantôt sous un angle 
balzacien (Enigma Otiliei—“L’énigme d’Odile”, de G. Călinescu; Sfirsit 
de veac in Bucuresti—“Fin de siècle à Bucarest”, de Ion Marin Sadoveanu), 
tantôt suivant la méthode proustienne (le cycle d’Hortense Papadat-Ben- 
gescu). En même temps, le théâtre—non sans subir l’influence d’un Marcel 
Achard ou d’un Pagnol, mais coulée dans des moules authentiquement rou- 
mains—met en vedette le type des petits gens, dont l’existence, parfois pré- 
caire, proclame néanmoins un idéal d’honnéteté et d’intégrité morale. 

- H résulte donc que la littérature roumaine a suivi, par un travail d’une 
grande subtilité et qui n’a rien à voir avec la simple reproduction, les processus 
sociaux de l’époque; qu’elle a pénétré en profondeur l’expression typologique, 
afin d’y saisir le drame humain déclenché par les conflits et les séismes carac- 
térisant cette époque et qu’elle a su en embrasser la vaste envergure. Un tra- 
vail de sublimation devait accompagner l’essai d’englober tout ce que la société 
roumaine du temps créait de neuf sur le plan typologique, conflictuel. 

Mais, comme on le sait, la littérature tout comme l’art roumain se sont 
manifestés au commencement en revendiquant leur héritage folklorique. 
Est-ce que après la première guerre, alors que les gens de lettres et autres 
artistes avaient leurs yeux fixés sur l’inédit présenté de par le monde, le folklore, 
les traditions ont-ils continué leur rôle fertilisant pour le développement de la 
culture roumaine? L’affirmative est incontestable, ce rôle ayant même eu une 
importance majeure. À cette époque, les traditions, le folklore n’ont jamais 
pris le sens d’un facteur d’opposition aux progrès de l’art moderne; ils n’ont 
jamais représenté une modalité destinée à préserver un univers fermé. Tout 
au contraire. 

Passant au-delà de ce que le romantisme avait pu réaliser en travaillant 
pour les adapter sur les données spirituelles et artistiques du folklore, quel- 
ques artistes de génie—Constantin Branousi et Georges Enesco, pour ne 
citer que deux grands noms dç l’art d’aujourd’hui—ont su pénétrer l’essence 
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même des choses, pour mettre au jour les archétypes, les formes concluantes, 
les catégories typologiques, les mythes fondamentaux. Par leurs œuvres, ces 
deux artistes attestent les vertus créatrices d’un art populaire dont l’essence 
s’avère apte à donner au patrimoine universel de la culture d’uniques chefs- 
d'oeuvre, Et il ne s’agit guère de deux “cas” isolés de la culture roumaine. 
Les recueils folkloriques de Constantin Bräiloiu et de Béla Bartók ont éclairé 
d’un tout autre jour le rapport art populaire-art cultivé, permettant la dé- 
couverte de véritables “gisements” précieux de la sensibilité et de l’art de notre 
âme nationale. 

Le drame et la poésie, à travers les créations de Lucian Blaga, Ion Pillat, 
Vasile Voiculescu, Adrian Maniu; la peinture sortie du pinceau de Dumitru 
Ghiatä, Camil Ressu, Iser; la musique de Paul Constantinescu, Marcel Mi- 
hailovici, Mihail Jora, Sabin Drägoi se renouvellent par le contact fécond 
avec le folklore, compris dans sa dimension spirituelle et artistique. Par lui, 
l’âme roumaine s'élève à l’échelle universelle, devenant apte à s’incarner 
dans des archétypes. Une profession de foi formulée par Lucian Blaga en 
1926 nous donne l’occasion de saisir la signification du processus conduisant 
à un épanouissement artistique illustré par des œuvres d’exception: “La 
poésie qui me convient, bien qu’ultra moderne, je la crois sous certains rap- 
ports plus traditionaliste que le traditionalisme courant, parce qu’elle re- 
noue un lien avec notre fonds spirituel primitif, non altéré ni par le romantisme, 
ni par le naturalisme, ni par le symbolisme. 

Je prendrai un exemple aux arts plastiques: Brancusi. Cet artiste re- 
prend une tradition de beaucoup plus ancienne que la soi-disant sculpture 
traditionaliste, renouant avec le fil de notre fonds primitif byzantin. “C'est 
pour cet art que je suis moi aussi. Pour une sorte de traditionalisme métaphysi- 
que, dirais-je, passant outre, si l’on veut, le proche passé et faisant la jonction 
avec les éléments plus primaires de notre fonds spirituel”. 

Et le poète d’une vaste culture littéraire, celui dont le point de vue embras- 
sait tous les horizons du lyrisme universel de son temps, il s’agit de Ion Pil- 
lat, dont le vers s’affirme comme continuateur de la tradition roumaine, 
exprimait une pensée analogue à celle de Lucian Blaga, en écrivant: “C'est 
Peffort de cette poésie nouvelle en vue d’un style qui lui soit propre—spécifi- 
quement roumain—, style en quelque sorte rattaché à la géniale simplification 
des sujets particuliers pris à la nature par le peuple, afin de les changer en; 
motifs universels, d’une spiritualité presque géometrique, décorative dans le 
cas des arts plastiques, symbolique et thématique dans celui des arts poétique 
et musical”. 
| Ceci représente une vérification concluante de ce que disait Toynbee à - 
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propos de la renaissance qui ne saurait retourner pour s’y figer aux époques 
révolues de la culture universelle. “Le génie inné” évoqué par lui s’exprime 
dans la civilisation roumaine par un art populaire millénaire, redécouvert et 
valorisé en vue de ce qu’il appelait “les nouveaux départs créateurs”. On pour- 
rait dire que le rôle tenu par l’Antiquité grecque vis-à-vis de la Renaissance 
italienne fut tenu par l’art populaire dans le cas de la renaissance roumaine 
épanouie pendant l’entre-deux-guerres. Le folklore avec ses formes d’expres- 
sion multiples—littérature, musique, arts plastiques et décoratifs—s’est révélé 
comme un facteur de modernisme, offrant à l’art toutes les données et tou- 
tes ses virtualités. Grice au progrès esthétique à l’origine duquel se trouve 
justement le folklore, la culture roumaine s’inscrit sur l’orbite des expressions 
artistiques les plus avancées connues par l’entre-deux-guerres, voire à leur 
avant-garde, à travers l’œuvre des créateurs de la taille d’un Brancusi. 

Il convient de constater pour conclure que, durant la période de l’entre- 
deux-guerres, l’art roumain a vécu l’un des grands moments de synthèse. 
Synthèse entre la tradition comprise comme stimulatrice de la sensibilité 
moderne et les grandes mutations intervenues dans la société roumaine du 
temps. 
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THE BAPTISM OF THE RUSSIANS IN THE IVIRON CODICES 
1317 AND 1319 OF THE I8TH CENTURY 


The baptism of the Russians has somewhat occupied, and occupies, the 
attention of historians, theologists and philologists who study Byzantine, 
Russian and Balkan matters. The text of two 18th century codices belonging , 
to Mount Athos, which we think the researcher into such subjects would find 
1t worthwhile taking the trouble to see, is presented in this paper. 

The first manuscript headed: <llgpl tof nôte Kal næs éyptotidvynoav 
ot P&oou (= “Concerning when and how the Russians were baptised”) belongs 
to Iviron Monastery codex 1317 ff. 270-271 (Lambros 5437), has been de- 
scribed by Spyr. P. Lambros!, and belongs to the 18th century. Beginning: 
«epi tof nôtre Kal næs Expiotidvynoav of P&ooi» (= “Concenrning when 
and how the Russians were baptised...”). Ending: «...08¢ 6 Kedpivoc óvonó- 
Cer “Phoovo» (= “Cedrenus calls them Russians”). 

The second manuscript headed: «epi tof nôtre kal næs Éypioriévnoav 
of P&cow (= “Concerning when and how the Russians were baptised”) also- 
belongs to a codex of the Monastery of Iviron—1319 (ff. 165-166) (Lambros 
5439), has been described by Spyr. P. Lambros’, too, and again belongs to 
the 18th century. Beginning: <llgpl tod nôte Kal næs Eypiotidvycav ol Pö- 
cow (= “Concerning when and how the Russians were baptised”) Ending: «&.- 
Aor Gë A€yovotv adtods ‘PoEmkëvouc» (“...others call them Roxalanoi”). 

What has to be observed by the researcher is that in spite of all their 
insignificant variations these two 18th century manuscripts contain as a cen- 
tral theme the miracle of the saving of the Gospel from the fire, known to 
specialists as the basic part of the narrative of the Russians’ baptism in Vla- 
dimir’s time, in the books written by Constantine Porphyrogenitus®, Cedre- 
nus, Zonarasÿ, Michaelis Glycas® and, later in Western Europe, Anselmus 


1. Spyr. P. Lambros, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on Mount Athos, TI, Cambridge 
1900, pp. 263-265. 

2. Ibid., pp. 265-268. 

3. “Historia de vita et rebus gestis Basilii inclyti imperatoris...” in Theophanes continua- 
tus, Bonnae 1839, 97, pp. 342-344. 

4. Georgios Cedrenus, I1, Bonnae 1839, pp. 242-243. 

5. Ioannis Zonarae, Epitomae Historiarum Libri XVIII, IU, Bonnae 1897, VII, 10, 
26-35, pp. 435-436. 

6. Michaelis Glycae, Annales, Bonnae 1836, p. 553. 
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Bandouri(us)’. 

The narattive about the baptism of the Russians was very late in becoming 
known, as much by the Greeks as by the Russians. The Byzantine texts could 
have been more numerous and richer in this subject. This narrative was pre- 
sented, after the above mentioned Byzantine writers, in Western Europe when 
the Benedictine monk, Anselmus Bandouri(us) found the Parisian codex 
4432 and published it in 1711 in Paris®, in 1779 in Venice”, and later in the 
Bonn editions!®. From the Bonn editions the Russian historians knew and 
took the text of the Parisian codex 4432, as well as the observations of An- 
selmus Bandouri(us)!!. And whereas the historian N. M. Karamzin citing 
the above text of the Parisian codex 4432, ascribes to it great historical im- 
portance!#, the other historians, chiefly the ecclesiastical ones as A. A. 
Dmitrievskij!? mentions, and especially E. E. Golubinskij, do not attribute 
any scientific value to the content of the Parisian codex 443214. A. A. Dmit- 
rievskij agrees with N.M. Karamzin and disagrees with E. E. Golubinskij®. 
A. A. Dmitrievskij wrote about this in 1891. Later, in 1901, E. E. Golubinskij, 
in the second edition of his work, referring again to the scientific value of the 


7. “De Animadversiones in Constantini Porphyrogeniti, Libros de Thematibus et de 
Administrando Imperio”, Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, De Thematibus et de Administrando 
Imperio, Til, Bonnae 1840, pp. 358-364. 

8. The Greek text of the narrative with a Latin translation was published by Anselmus 
Bandouri(us) in “Animadversiones in Constantini Porphyrogeniti, Libros de Thematibus et 
de Administrando Imperio”. In the Paris edition of the manuscripts of the Byzantine histor- 
ians the “Animadversiones” of Anselmus Bandouri(us) form a special section in Imperium 
Orientale, II edition, 1711, pp.112-116. 

9. The “Animadversiones” of Anselmus Bandouri(us) in the Venice editions in Imperium 
Orientale, TI, in 1729, pp. 62-65. 

10. In the Bonn editions the “Animadversiones” of Anselmus Bandouri(us) were pub- 
lished as a supplement to “De Animadversiones in Constantini Porphyrogeniti, Libros de 
Thematibus et de Administrando Imperio”, Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, De Thematibus 
et de Administrando Imperio, WI, Bonnae 1840, pp. 271-378. (See also reference no. 7). 

il. For more ses W. Regel, Analecta Byzantino-Russica, Peterburg 1891, pp. XIX-XX. 

12. N. M. Karamzin, Istorija rossi/skogo Gosudarstvo (= History of the Russian State), 
I, Peterburg 1818, p. 170, note no. 447 and p. 212. 

13. A. A. Dmitrievskij, “Otzyv o broëjure I. Sakkeliona, izdannoj na greteskom jazyke: 
“Totnaja istorija, kakim obrazom kreščen byl russkij narod,...” (= Critical Review of the 
booklet as: “The accurative narrative, about the way in which the Russian people were 
baptised...”), Trudy Klevsko] Duhovno] Akademii, 1891, Vol. 6, p. 336. 

14. E. E. Golubinskj, Istorija russko] Cerkvi (= History of the Russian Church), I, 
1, Moskow 1880, p. 116, note no. I and p. 216 and following. 

15. “...Ne smotrja na eto nevysokoe mmemie naših cerkovnyh istorikov o naučnom 
interese razsmatrivaemoj povesti..,” A. A, Dmitrievskij, op. cit., p. 337, 
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content of the Parisian codex 4432, denies the existence of any scientific 
merit in this text!® and maintains further that the narrative of the Parisian 
codex 4432 was invented by some Greek, and, examining the Greek sources 
mentioned in the baptism of the Russians, completes his remarks by saying 
that since there existed Greeks capable of inventing such texts as the contents 
` of the Parisian codex 4432 there is no doubt that there would have been some 
other Greek who devised “The life of Vladimir”. However, the well-known 
Byzantinologist W. Regel does not agree with E. E. Golubinskij and maintains 
that the writer of the text of the Parisian codex 4432 must be Russian®®, 

In the meanwhile in 1891 researcher I. Sakkelion published from the 
Patmos codex 63419 the text: <Atñynotus axptBiic Sros ÉBantioën tò ët 
Pdhoawv E8voc> (“= The precise story of the baptism of the Russian nation”)?°. 
In Petersburg in the same year W. Regel?! published the same text as that I. 
Sakkelion had published. Let it be noted that in the second edition of his 
work in -1901 E. E. Golubinskij mentions only the edition of W. Regel*, and 
does not appear to be acquainted with the edition of the Greek I. Sakkelion 
which came out in 1891 in Athens in the same year as W. Regel’s work. The 
justification that the edition of the Greek I. Sakkelion came out in Athens, 
far from Moscow, cannot stand up since, as was seen, in the same year, 1891, 
A. A. Dmitrievskij made the edition of I. Sakkelion known to the Russian 
academic world in his book review. 

The edition of I. Sakkelion has as much as that of W. Regel’s edition of 
what is absent from the beginning of the Parisian codex 4432. 

Finally, we note that there exists also another pertinent manuscript 
at Mount Athos but we shall not be concerned with this since it is a copy of 
the text which I. Sakkelion published. 


16. “Skazanie ne iméet soverSeno nikakogo istori¢eskogo znatenija...” E. E. Golubinskij, 
Istorija russko] Cerkvi (= History of the Russian Church), I, 1, Moscow? 1901, p. 248. 

17. E. E. Golubinskij, Tbid., p. 252. 

18. W. Regel, op. cit., pp. XXIU-XXTV. 

19. I. Sakkelion, Zarpiaxt) BiBlicômsn (= The Patmos Library), Athens 1890, p. 254. 

20. Arno dxptfyc nw éBantlaby rò ræv Phowr vos dx natuaxod xeipoypd- 
gov (= The accurate narration of how the Russian nation was baptised, from the Patmos 
manuscript), Athens, 1891, pp. 23. 

21. W. Regel, op. cit., Introduction, pp. XIX-XXXI and text pp. 44-51. 

22. “...na% russkij učenyj V. E. Regel’ na$ol’v odnoj rukopisi Patmosskago monastyrja...” 
E. E. Golubinskij, op. cit., p. 248. 

23. A. A. Dmitrievskij, op. cit., pp. 334-340, 
_ 24. See codex 669 of Panteleimon Monastery Lambros 6176, op. cit., II, p. 412.: “F. 
297: «Auynoi negi tig Banrioews z@y "Póowr» (= Narrative about the baptism of the 
Russians). Copy of Amphilokhios 1890 from codex XAA [of the Patmos Library] LSakkelion, 
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Let us now look at several probabilities according to which the writing 
or copying of the two narratives about the baptism of the Russians, which 
are presented here and which belong to the manuscript tradition of Mount 
Athos as was mentioned, could have been possible. The two manuscripts 
which we are examining derive from the ecclesiastica] circles of the I8th 
century for whom the Russian Empire became the protective power in the 
consciousness of the Greek world, seeing that there was a common religion 
and doctrine between them. 

Another observation which could be made refers to the monastery to 
which the two manuscripts belong, the Iviron monastery of Mount Athos, 
where nothing else but the names: “Georgians”, “Georgia”, “Russia” and 
the properties of the monastery in the Russian Empire“, very frequently, 
recalled the great power of the north that shared the same religion. Besides, 
we know that in the 18th century the connections the monastery of Iviron had 
with Russia were greater than those of all the other monasteries of Mount 
Athos, even of the monastery of Panteleimon?”. So great were the ties between 


ITaruasr Biflhoërixn (= Patmos Library)..., p. 254.”. The codex is paper, it.is of octavo 
size 0,225 0,18 and FF. 91 and is of the 19th century. Copied by the Patmiot, Amphilokhios. 
See Spyr. P. Lambros, op. cit., IT, p. 571. 

25. Basically, a very detailed study of the knowledge the enslaved Greek world had in 
the 18th century, and even in the 19th century, of Russian military successes and failures 
would not only be very interesting but would be of immense assistance in the study of public 
opinion in the Greek world towards the co-religionist Empire of the Czars. For this study the 
material published will have to be studied as much as that unpublished, material which is 
so abundant in Greece and USSR. 

26. Polnoe Sobranie Zakonov, Pervoe sobranie (= Complete Collection of Laws, first 
collection), I, No 84 [1652-1653]. A. Natroev, Iverskij monastyr’ na Afone v Turcii na odnom 
iz vystupov Halkidonskago (sic) poluostrova (= Iviron Monastery of Athos in Turkey on one 
of the promontories of the Halkidikian peninsula), Tiflis 1909, pp. 410-411; A.-E. Tachiaos, 
To l'ewgyravixdy Senna (1868-1918). Zuußoin els tr loroglay rig pwotxtig nodcrucije ¿> 
“Aylo “Ops: (= The Georgian Question 1868-1918: Contribution to the history of Russian 
policy in Mount Athos), Thessaloniki 1962, p. 52 (Institute for Balkan Studies, 54). V. 
Langlois, Le Mont Athos et ses monastères, Paris 1867, p. 75. E. Amand de Mendieta, La 
presqu’tle des caloyeres: Le Mont Athos, (Brussels), Desclée de Brouwer (1955), p. 161. I. 
Smolitsch, “Le Mont Athos et la Russie”, Le Millénaire du Mont Athos, 963-1963. Études 
et Mélanges, I, Chevetogne 1963, p. 287, note 15. P. K. Christou-Th. M. Provatakis, T'ó 
"Ayıov “Ogos (‘Icrogla-pynusta-Car} ) (= Mount Athos (History-Monuments-Life)), Thes- 
saloniki 1970, p. 53 (Patriarchal Institute of Patristic Studies). I. P. Mamalakis, T'à “Aytoy 
“Opoç (Abas) dia pécov rör aidywv (=The Holy Mountain (Athos) through the centuries) 
Thessaloniki 1971, p. 301 and p. 459 (Publications of the Society for Macedonian Studies- 
Macedonian Library, 33). , | 

- 27. It is well known that the monastery of Panteleimon on Mount Athos was presented 
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the monastery of Iviron and the Russian Empire in the 18th century that in the 
19th century the Russians wanted to seize the monastery, chiefly, invoking 
the ties in the past with the Russian Empire“, 

In the sphere of religious bonds the further. fact must not be ignored 
that in the 17th century, ie. a century before the writing of the two manuscripts 
we are examing, was written the «‘Iotopia» (= History) of Dionysios of Ivi- 
ron??, 


on the international stage as “Russian” only in the second half of the 19th century. See A.- 
E. Tachiaos, “Controverse entre Grecs et Russes à l’Athos”, Le Millénaire du Mont Athos, 
963-1963, Études et Melanges, D. Chevetogne 1964, p. 177. The well-known article by A. 
Solov’iev (“Istorija russkago monaSestva na Afone”, Zapiski Russkago Nauénago Instituta 
y Belgrade 7 (1932) 137-156; the same article in French: “Histoire du monastére Russe au 
Mont Athos”, Byzantion 8 (1933) 213-238) presents the Russians at Mount Athos from the 
11th century. It is true that any objective researcher would never deny the sporadic presence of 
Russian monastic elements on Mount Athos in the 11th century. But such a researcher 
could never accept that that presence of Russian monastic elements in the 11th century, 
or in the 12th century, too, had the same aim as was manifested in Russian foreign ecclesiasti- 
cal policy in the 19th century. 

28. See chiefly A.-E. Tachiaos, Tò l'ewpyiarxdr Chrnua (1868-1918). LvpuBodn eig eum 
lotoplay rig Gowtaetit noditixtic & ‘Aylm “Opsi (== The Georgian Question 1868-1918: 
Contribution to the history of Russian policy in Mount Athos), Thessaloniki 1962, Institute 
for Balkan Studies, 54). By the same author, “’Avékdota é&Anvika Kal pooikà Éyypapa 
men tod Yenpyıavırod ntmpatos”(=“Unpublished Greek and Russian documents con- 
cerning the Georgian question”), “Exiornuovixn *Enernoi Osoloyırng ZyoAng 17 (1972) 
215-274 (The Aristotelian University of Thessaloniki). 

29. «Iotopia, Deco Sifynots nepil ths dpxfis tHv Pocodv: nöBev Katdyovtat ol &pxn- 
Yol abdt@v kal rent tod nôtre kal nös ElaBov tò &yiov Partiapa, kal nepi tod úy[ou å- 
rootoAov '"Avdpkov, Snov AGe mur elo tiv Pactav Kai &kipvote tò Belov xñpo- 
yo’ nerappacdev 68 ral ovAAexBév èv ovvroulia Ex tHv okaBixôv BiBA (ov napa tAaxiotov 
Atovvolov Apxıpavsplrovu, Tod Ex tig lepäc kal Baoıkıkfis povfic t@v "IBñpov tis Ev zë 
dyiovoup Sper Tod “ABavog, Svtog abrod slç pv neplonnov Kal Bacıkeboucuv yeya- 
AöroAıy MocxoBíav, Ev Ete. oœtnpip axytn= 1688» (== History, namely a narrative 
of the beginnings of the Russians: from whence their leaders came and concerning when 
and how the holy baptism was received, and about the holy missionary Andrew who came 
in body to Russia and peached the divine sermon: translated and put together in brief from 
the Slavoriic books by the most humble Archimandrite Dionysios, of the holy and royal 
monastery of Iviron of the holy mountain of Athos, residing, in the famous and reigning 
metropolis of Moscow, in the year of the Saviour, 1688”). For the codexes in which of the 
Ivironite Dionysios exists see V. N. Beneševič, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum graecorum ` 
qui in monasterio Sanctae Catharinae in Monte Sina asseruantur, I, Petersburg, 1911, p. 488. 
Spyr. P. Lambros, op. cit., IL, p. 46, A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ‘Zepoaolumrexr P BA: oben 
(= Library of Jerusalem), IV, Petersburg 1899, p. 37 and 306. M. I. Gedeon, "A8oç, ’A- 
rauvioeg-"Eyyoaga-Enueibosig (= Athos, Recollections-Documents-Notes), Constanti- 
nople 1885, pp. 214-215. Ch. G. Patrinellis, <«Arovéctos IBnpltn¢-petappacths tç <Xpo- 
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The historical events of the 18th century form another element: basi- 
cally the historical events concerning the connections of the Greeks and 
Russians in the Baïkans in the 18th century and bounded by the Treaties of 
Karlovits (Karlovci) (1699) and Jassy (1792). The descent of the Russians 
to the Black Sea, which was a matter of vital importance for the Russians, 
was connected with the hopes and destiny of Hellenism. Of course, as a con- 
temporary Greek historian mentions, Peter the Great was not only interested 
in descending to the Black Sea and the Aegean Sea because he was moved 
by historical recollections of the past but also on account of his economic 
needsš0. The splendour of Peter the Great reached its apogee in the eyes of 
all the Orthodox world when he defeated Charles XII of Sweden in the battle 
of Poltava in 1709. The first disappointment, and also that of the Balkan 
peoples subject to the Turkish yoke, came in the Russo-Turkish war of 1711 
when Russia was defeated by the Turks at Stanislasti and lost the outlet from 
the Russian Empire to the Black Sea. However, in the meanwhile, in spite 
of the fact that Peter the Great turned t>wards the Baltic Sea?!, the Greeks 
did not lose hope that one day they would be liberated by the Russians’. 
Later, the Orloffs gave the Greeks the same disappointment as did the Euro- 
pean Great Powers®, but, in spite of these things, with the appearance of 
Catherine the Great’s® Eastern Policy the Greeks’ faith in the foreign policy 
of the Russian Empire was revived and they both believed in and worked in 
favour of the Russian ties35. Besides, there is to be observed in the last quarter 
of the 18th century the strongest flow of Greeks emmigrating to Southern 
Russia. The treaties between the Russians and the Turks of Kiutsuk-Kainard- 


vorpaglas 105 Am poGéou» ele tày pooixnv kal pntponoAitns OdyypoBlay{ac» (= Diony- 
sios the Ivironite-translator of “The chronography of Dorotheos” into Russian and bishop 
of Hungaro-Wallachia”), "Enernoig “Eraipelas Bulastıröv Xnovéddy 32 (1963) 317. 

30. Ap. E. Vacalopoulos, O Méyas Iétpoc kal of "EAAnves card ta TÉAN tod 17, km 
tig après to 18. al» (= “Peter the Great and the Greeks at the end of the 17th century and 
the beginning of the 18th”),”"Erzucznuovuen Ensrnols Pdocoguxc ZyoAns 11 (1971) 247-259 
(The Aristotelian University of Thessaloniki).By the same author, “/oropla tot Néov "EZ. 
Anvispot (= The History of Modern Hellenism), Vol. 4, Thessaloniki 1973, p. 69. 

31. P. Kovalesky, Manuel d’ Histoire Russe, Paris, Payot, 1948, p. 191. 

32. For more see Ap. E. Vacalopoulos, ‘/orogla rot Néov "EAinviouod, Vol. 4, pp. 73-75. 

33. For more see C. Papoulidis, “Le patriarche Oecumenique Sérapheim II et les Russes” 
Balkan Studies 17 (1976) 59-66. 

34. For more see V. O. Kljutevskij, “Imperatrica Ekaterina II 1729-1796” (=: Empress 
Catherine, II (1729-1796)), V. O. Kijutevskij, Socinenija v Vos’mi tomah, tom 5 (= Work 
of V. O. Kijntevskij in 8 volumes, Vol. 5), Moscow 1958, pp. 309-371. 

35. See C. Papoulidis, ep. cit. 

36. Ap. E. Vacalopoulos, “O ‘EAAnvcpés thg Stacnoptic» (= The Hellenism of the 
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ji 1774 and of Constantinople 1788 also encouraged the hopes of the Greeks 
that they would be helped to be liberated by the “blond race”. Unfortunately, 
the 18th century closes with the treaty of Jassy (1792) between the Russians 
and the Turks whereby in some way the Russian foreign policy and strategy 
repeated the abandonment of dependents to the Sublime Porte as also hap- 
pened under the Orloffs in 1770°’. 

In the context of the sequence of the events in the 18th century: when in 
Russia had started the revival of the idea of the formation of the Byzantine 
Empire by the Russians®, the naming of Catherine’s grandson Constantine, 
and the presence of the Russophile Patriarch Serapheim IE in the religious 
circles of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in Constantinople as well as in Mount 
Athos, is presented by the above manuscripts the event reminding of the 
baptism of the Russians by the Greeks. Thus arose the hope that the Russians 
might liberate the Greeks from the Ottoman rule, since they owed much to 
them, even their baptism® and their initiation into Christianity. 


Diaspora), "/oroola rod ElAnrixoÿ ” Eûvouc, Vol. II, Athens, (Ekdotiki Athinon) (1975), pp. 
237-238, and G. L. Ar’, “Greteskaja emigraciją v Rossiju v konce XVIII-naëale XIX v.” 
(= The Greek emigration to Eussia from the end of the 18th century to the beginning of 
the 19th century), Sovetskaja Etnografija, 1969, Vol. 3, pp. 85-95. 
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40. See the exhaustive analysis of the baptism of the Russians in the years of Vladimir 
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We publish below the critical edition of the two manuscripts from co- 


dexes 1317 and 1319 of Iviron Monastery of Mount Athos. We warmly 
thank the Fathers of Iviron Monastery and Mr Gregory Stathis for the pho- 
tographing of the texts. ` 


A: 
B: 


an 


10 


15 


20 


25 


Sigla 


Codex Iviriensis 1317, saec. XVIII, ff. 270-271. 
Codex Iviriensis 1319, saec. XVII, ff. 165-166. 


Ilept To8 nôte Kal næs Expıonävnoav of P&aot. 


Eig von ypóvovs tc Bacıkelag Baotksion rop Muxedövoc, Éoteikav 
of Z£pßot, of Kai Xpoßdarar xadovpevot, âroxpioupiovc, [va kal abtoi 
Snad ebplokovtrar bnoretayuévor tH Bachet, xa8ds kal of BobAya- 
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INTERPRETATION 


When and how the Russians became Christians 


In the years of the reign of the king Basil the Macedonian the Serbians, 
also called Croatians, sent envoys seeking to place themselves under the auth- 
ority of the king, as were the Bulgarians, and became Christians and sub- 
jects, as also many Jews became Christians, in the years 7 and 8 of the king’s 
reign after the latter had exhorted to them piety and given them many gifts. 
As Porphyrogenitus narrates, the Russians became Christians, namely, after 
their reconciliation and their agreement with king Basil, [then] an archbishop 
was sent by Patriarch Ignatios in order to catechise them and to instruct them 
in the Christian faith according to custom. The bishop, then, was teaching 
them the [lessons] of the Holy Gospel and amongst others related to them 
the miracle of the “Three Children” who did not burn but remained unharmed 
amidst the furnace blaze. Then, however, the governor of the place they were 
in, called the bishop before the elders and told him: “If you also cannot 
perform a miracle like the ones you have related, and your Gospel describes, 
we shall not believe”. The bishop then [based] his promise on certain words 
of the Saviour who said: “Whoever believes in me, the acts I perform he will 
also perform, but he will be able to perform them in an even greater fashion”. 
The shadow of [the Apostle] Peter healed, according to the Acts of the Apost- 
les.—From this [holy] Augustine conjectures that of the shadow of Peter 
was so curative how much so would his ikon, his relics and his chain be. 
According to the words of Saint Basil the Apostles would speak other lan- 
guages and indeed they began to speak other languages in conformity with 
the inspiration they received from the Holy Ghost.—Just Saint Basil as did, 
and Ephraim the Syrian was taught the Greek language and became God 
inspired.—Then the Russians altogether demanded that [the bishop] threw 
his Gospel into the fire and if it did not burn they would believe, but of it 
burned they would burn the bishop himself. Then the bishop raised his hands 
towards the sky and said: Show us your magnificence Lord Jesus Christ 
Our God and sanctify your name in order that this Nation be restored [to 
you]. And he threw the Gospel into the frire and, what a miracle, it remained 
whole, untouched and without any damage until the fire was extinguished. 
As soon as all the Russians saw the miracle they were astonished and immedi- 
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ately sought the holy baptism. The same story is related by Zonaras who calls 
them Rossikoi. Cedrenus calls them Rossoi and Nikiphoros Roustinoi. Others 
call them Roxolanoi.- 
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Kë CONSTANTIN AP. VACALOPOULOS 


LE COMMERCE DES PORTS DE THESSALONIQUE ET CAVALA 
` (1870-1875). 


Í: Le cadre du commerce extérieur de Thessalonique à la deuxième moitié du 
XIXe siècle 


1; Durant la deuxième moitié du XIXe siècle le port de Thessalonique 
développa des relations commerciales étroites avec les pays occidentaux 
comme avec l’Angleterre, la France et l’Autriche-Hongrie. En effet la Macé- 
doine constituait à cette époque un centre de production de produits agricoles 
et de matières premières. La Macédoine à cette époque, grâce à ses exporta- 
‘tions: abondantes de céréales, faisait partie du marché international et pour 
cette raison elle attirait l’attention des pays occidentaux! Le commerce 
extérieur de Thessalonique au XIXe siècle présentait une certaine flexibilité. 
Ainsi il s’était adapté, particulièrement pendant la deuxième moitié du XIXe 
siècle; à la conjoncture. politique et économique internationale. Cependant 
malgré la crise permanente de surproduction des économies occidentales au 
milieu du XIXe siècle indépendemment de l'influence négative de la guerre 
‘de Crimée (1853-1856) et de la guerre civile aux Etats-Unis (1861-1865), la 
demande internationale poussa à l’augmentation de la production dans la 
“périphérie. Il ne s’agisait pas alors d’une simple pénétration économique 
du capital européen dans l’espace périphérique, maïs d’un effort visant à la 
création de marchés nouveaux qui devaient compléter ceux de l’Europe 
occidentale?. 

Ainsi la pénurie du coton que les pays occidentaux envisagèrent pendant 
la guerre civile aux Etats-Unis, fut contrebalancée par la recherche et Ia for- 


1. Z. Biljanovski, Nekoi podatoci za nadvoresnata Trgovija na Makedonija vo vreme- 
to od Krimskata do Balkanskata vojna, Glasnik. VI (1962) 195-216, K. Djambazovski, 
Za Razvitokot na Makedonskata Trgovija vo tekot na prvata polonica na XIX vek, Glasnik 
VI (1962) 217-220, Hristo Andonov Poljanski, Ekonomskite aspekti vo odnocite na im- 
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mation des nouveaux centres de production de coton dans le monde entier. 
Parmi ces derniers il n’eut pas été difficile de trouver la Macédoine, où déjà 
dès l’année 1857 commença l’effort du développement intensif de la culture 
du coton. En effet on peut distinguer après 1857 un certain changement dans 
la politique économique britannique, lorsque l'intérêt anglais imposa l'en- 
couragement des habitants de la Macédoine Centrale de s’adonner à la produc- 
tion du coton et à son augmentation. En même temps on importa en Macédoi- 
ne en grandes quantités la graine du coton américain qu’on distribuait gratis 
aux habitants. Les représentants diplomatiques et consulaires de l’Angleterre 
dans la Turquie d'Europe étaient chargés avec l’aide de certains experts à 
fournir au Foreign Office des informations concrètes au sujet de la situation 
de la production du coton dans leurs régions et à encourager les autorités 
turques à y contribuer®. 

D'ailleurs l’établissement des relations commerciales étroites entre Thes- 
salonique et Marseille après 1862 ne constitue pas en effet une nouveauté 
dans l’histoire commerciale de deux villes. Le port de Marseille en était devenu 
un débouché à la grande production du coton des districts de Thessalonique 
et de Serres; il devint en même temps le principal fournisseur étranger de 
la Macédoine. Le coton tenait alors la deuxième place après les céréales dans 
les exportations du port de Thessalonique“. 

Le grand essor commercial de Thessalonique réalisé durant la guerre 
civile aux Etats Unis d'Amérique et pendant la guerre de Crimée®, a continué 
aussi dans la décennie 1860-1870. Particulièrement pendant les années 1865- 
1869 on note une augmentation considérable du commerce importateur et 
exportateur de Thessalonique avec la France et l’ Angleterre’ surtout grâce 
à la conjoncture internationale, aux récoltes abondantes dues aux conditions 
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climatériques favorables, au perfectionnement de l’agriculture, à l’amélio- 
ration du réseau routier et à l’enrichissement des connaissances techniques 
des cultivateurs®. 

2. Pendant les années 1871-1875, le commerce importateur et exportateur 
de Thessalonique a été influencé par le bouleversement politique dans l’espace 
ottoman et européen dû à la guerre franco-allemande et à l’insurrection en 
Bosnie et Herzégovine; d’autre part il a été la conséquence naturelle de la 
détérioration de la situation financière de la Turquie®. Dans le présente article 
j’examine l’évolution des transactions commerciales des ports de Thessaloni- 
que et Cavala durant 1870-1875 en me basant sur les archives du Quai d’Or- 
say. Il est vrai qu’en entreprenant à examiner ce sujet on arrive plusieurs 
fois à des difficultés sérieuses dues particulièrement à des données insuffisantes. 
Celà est souvent constaté dans les recherches consacrées à l’histoire économi- 
que du XIXe siècle. 


H Le mouvement du port de Thessalonique (1870-1875) 


1. Au début de la décennie 1870-1880 la production du coton en Macé- 
_ doine a été favorisée par le climat chaud et humide et le sol suffisamment 
arrosé, au moins en ce qui concerne une grande partie du vilayet, notamment 
les districts de Thessalonique et de Serres. Au temps où la guerre de récession 
avait privé l’Europe de plusieurs produits de l’ Amérique du Nord, la Macé- 
doine en a profité et a donné à la production du coton une impulsion énergi- 
que. Quoique les qualités fussent loin d’égaler celles auxquelles l’Europe était 
habituée, les ventes de coton atteignirent des prix enceptionnellement élevés 
et les agriculteurs de la Macédoine se livrèrent sur une grande échelle à cette 
production. La fin de la guerre aux Etats-Unis amena nécessairement une 
diminution de demandes du coton en Macédoine et un abaissement subit 
et considérable des prix de vente. Néanmoins les nouveaux prix furent encore 
considérés suffisamment rémunérateurs; la production du coton en Macédoi- 
ne diminua de peu et les producteurs parurent se résigner à des prix bien 1n- 
férieurs?°, 

I! faut souligner que pour l’année 1870 la récolte de coton atteignit le 


8. Op. cit., p. 22, Nicolas V. Michoff, Contribution à l’histoire du commerce de la Tur- 
quie et de la Bulgarie, Rapports consulaires français, Documents officiels et autres documents, 
Svichtov 1950, vol. 3, p. 631, A. Viquesnel, Voyage dans la Turquie d'Europe, Description 
physique et géologique de la Thrace, Paris 1868, vol. 1, pp. 264-269. 
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19. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 26, ff. 147-149, 
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chiffre d'environ huit millions d'ocques, soit 10.000.000 kg. Sur cette quantité 
on estime que le district de Thessalonique y a contribué 10%, tandis que celui 
de Serrès aurait seul fourni 90%". Pendant la même année un changement 
sérieux a été noté dans l’exportation du coton. La guerre franco-allemande 
suspendit toutes les opérations commerciales de Thessalonique avec la France, 
et provoqua le changement de la destination principale du coton à l’étranger. 
Ainsi l’Italie en attira la plus notable portion. Les exportations pour ce pays 
représentent les deux tiers de l’exportation totale tandis que l’autre tiers aurait 
pris le chemin de l’Allemagne, d’Autriche-Hongrie, de la Suisse et de l’Angle- 
terre, 

2. Ainsi au début de la décennie 1870-1880 le mouvement commercial 
de Thessalonique et de Cavala éprouva les répercussions défavorables de la 
guerre franco-allemande. La valeur totale du commerce de Thessalonique, 
importations et exportations réunies, atteignit pour l’année 1870 le chiffre de 
34.791.973 fr. (Importation de 17.295.017 fr. et exportation de 17.496.803 
fr.). L’importation de 1870 comparée à celle de 1869 présente une diminution 
de la somme de 4.388.729 fr. et l’exportation une diminution de 3.945.934 
fr. Importations et exportations réunies diminuérent donc de 8.334.961 fr.??. 
À Marseille qui depuis l’année 1861, quand la guerre civile commenca aux 
Etat-Unis, était un des premiers débouchés du marché de Thessalonique, 
régna la stagnation, à laquelle les commerçants de cette ville tachérent de 
remédier en reportant leurs exportations sur l’Autriche-Hongrie et l'Italie, 
La principale cause de l’abaissement des importations de Thessalonique était 
l’hésitation des maisons commertiales européennes à faire des envois impor- 
tants vu leurs pertes. D’autre part les négociants de Thessalonique étaient 
dans l’incertitude et ne pouvant vendre les productions provenant de l’Occid- 
ent, crurent préférable de se tenir à la réserve!5. 

Les articles dont l’exportation diminua du port de Thessalonique en 
1870 étaient précisement ceux qui trouvèrent habituellement des débouchés 
en France, tels que l’orge dont l’exportation diminua de 154. 534 hectolitres, 
le fenouil de 44.457 et les graines oléagineuses de 8.148, le tabac baissa de 1.383 
balles et la limitation de l’exportation à 1806 balles expédiées en grande patrie 
en Allemagne, 4 Malte et en Angleterre, les soies, la graine de vers à soie, les 


11. AMAE, C.C. Salonique, vol. 26, ff. 150-152. 

12. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 26, ff. 153-158. 
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cocons percés, les laines, le coton qui diminua de 33.818 balles expédiées en 
France}, 

Parmi les principaux articles importés à Thessalonique on devrait tout 
d’abord citer ceux dont l’importation était à peu près constante et où les 
besoins du pays ne se modifiérent pas. C’étaient le sucre pour une valeur de 
1.549.825 fr. dont la France a fourni la quasi totalité, soit 1.533.828, le café 
651.491 fr. de France sur 672.491 fr., les soieries dans lesquelles en 1870 les 
importations provenant de France avaient fléchi laissant la premiére place 
à l’Autriche-Hongrie qui en importa pour 500.000 fr. sur 660.000, les cuirs 
et les peaux pour un total de 1.101.138 fr., dans lequel, l’Angleterre en fournit 
pour 909.700 fr., le reste revenant 4 la France, les fers et ferrailes représentant 
la somme de 505.500 fr. partagés entre 1’ Angleterre pour 350.000 fr., l’Autri- 
che-Hongrie pour 126.000 fr. et la France pour 28.600 fr., les manufactures, 
draps et quincailleries présentant un total de 6.681.595 fr. dans lequel l’Ang- 
leterre en fournit pour 4.641.420 fr., l’Autriche-Hongrie pour 978.222 fr. et 
la France pour 551.050 fr., le reste provenant de la Suisse dont les exporta- 
tions avaient augmenté notablement puisqu'ils s’élevèrent à 690.000 fr. Parmi 
les articles dont l’exportation augmenta, on doit citer, le sucre, les bougies, 
le pétrole, les cuirs, les peaux, le riz et le charbon. An nombre des produits 
dont l’importation diminua on trouve en première ligne le café, les fers et 
ferrailles, les manufactures, draps et quincaillerie et l’indigo?’. 

En effet on remarque que malgré les événements, la France eut encore 
à Thessalonique en 1870 un rôle prépondérant. Sans avoir en effet atteint 
comme en 1869 les 3/5 du commerce total de Thessalonique, elle en prit la 
moitié puisque sur un chiffre total de 34.791.934 fr., la France est représentée 
par 17.476.840. Cependant la crise qui paralysa durant la seconde moitié de 
l’année 1870 les transactions commerciales du port de Thessalonique avec 
Marseille semble avoir été bientôt surpassée. Dejà au début de l’année 1871 
la reprise de l’économie française! eut comme résultat une marche ascendante 
dans les relations commerciales de la Macédoine avec la France. On remar- 
qua aussitôt chez les importateurs une tendance très forte à s’approvisionner 
largement en articles provenant de la Francet’. 

` Pendant le conflit franco-allemand en 1870 le mouvement de la naviga- 
tion du port de Salonique avait quelque peu fléchi. Toutefois la décroissance 
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y'a pas été trës sensible, car si en 1869 il y a eu entrée et sortie, de 683 navires 
jaugeant 198.189 tonneaux, en 1870 il y a eu 652 jaugeant 132.376 tonneaux. 
Il faut souligner que dès le début de la guerre, Ja compagnie maritime française 
des Messageries Maritimes avait suspendu le service de Constantinople sur 
Thessalonique. Néanmoins l’agent de cette compagnie fut autorisé à s’en- 
tendre avec les compagnies turque et égyptienne pour le transport des marchan- 
dises de Thessalonique à Constantinople et de là sur Marseille, de sorte que 
les Messageries ne perdirent pas beaucoup et parvinrent encore à satisfaire 
quelque peu les besoins du commerce. La compagnie Marc Fraissinet ne cessa 
pas de naviguer. Le Lloyd autrichien parvint a accroître son chiffre d’af- 
faires, non seulement parcequ’il était sans concurrent, mais encore parceque 
beaucoup d’exportations autrefois destinées à la France étaient acheminées 
vers Trieste en Autriche-Hongrie. La compagnie Khedivié d’Egypte a aug- 
menté son importance, d’ailleurs, secondaire puisq’elle ne naviguait qu’ 
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Importations Exportations 
Etats 1869 1870 1869 1870 
Angleterre 7.383.000 fr. 5.646.000 fr. 2.347.000 fr. 1.509.000 fr. 
France 7.093.000 fr. 4.963.000 fr. 11.326.000 fr. 12.513.000 fr. 
Autriche 4.779.000 fr. 4.945.000 fr. 2.390.000 fr. 290.000 fr. 
Suisse 2.085.000 fr. 860.000 fr. 1.000.000 fr. 950.000 fr. 
Grèce 214.000 fr. 404.000 fr. 184,000 fr. 687.000 fr. 
Italie 123.000 fr. 197.000 fr. 2.558.000 fr. 1.152.000 fr. 
Etats-Unis — 160.000 fr. 
Malte — 119.000 fr. 263.000 fr. 288.000 fr. 
Algérie — À 
Espagne 1.290.000 fr S 


20. N. Michoff, Contribution à [histoire du commerce de la Turquie et de la Bulgarie, 
vol. 3, pp. 643-644, 
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entre Constantinople, la Grèce et Alexandrie. Elle possédait de beaux navires 
bien commandés et bien aménagés**. 

3. La valeur totale du commerce de Thessalonique, importations et ex- 
portations réunies, atteignit en 1871 37.644.814 fr. soit l’importation 20.226.564 
fr. et exportation de 17.418.250 fr. Comparée à 1870 l’importation de 1871 
présenta une augmentation de 2.931.114 fr. et l’exportation une différence 
en moins bien peu marquée de 78.533 fr. En effet le développement du com- 
merce de Thessalonique arrêté provisoirement par les événements de 1870 
augmenta sensiblement et devait se monter considérablement les. années sui- 
vantes avec l’inauguration du chemin de fer entre Thessalonique et Skopia. 
Ainsi l’augmentation se fit sentir sur presque tous les articles du commerce 
importateur de Thessalonique et principalement sur les fers, machines et rails 
par suite de la construction de la voie ferrée. Par contre le sucre, les bougies, 
le pétrole, les cuirs et les- peaux, la droguerie, la bijouterie et le charbon 
diminuèrent légèrement. Les principaux articles d’exportation continuérent 
à être d’ailleurs le coton, les céréales, le tabac, les cocons et les laines®. 

Sur la valeur totale du commerce de Thessalonique en 1871, la France 
participa avec 18.290.309 fr., l’Angleterre avec 8.190.077 fr., P Autriche- 
Hongrie avec 5.821.035, l'Italie avec 1.893.966 fr., la Suisse avec 1.300.00 et 
la Grèce avec 1.216.411 fr. L’Angleterre, (Allemagne et la Suisse continuèrent 
à avoir la suprématie dans les manufactures. Ces trois pays firent à cette épo- 
que au commerce français une concurrence sérieuse que les négociants Fran- 
çais ne purent combattre avec leurs marchandises très fines et très parfaites, 
mais d’un prix trop élevé. Par contre les négociants Anglais et surtout les 
Suisses surent toujours se conformer pour les dessins et les couleurs au goût 
des Levantins. Les exportations pour la France du port de Thessalonique 
consistérent surtout en coton, céréales, soie, laines, fenouil, cocons chiques 
et frisons. Autrefois les graines de vers-A-soie figurèrent parmi les principaux 
articles dans les exportations en France, mais l’exportation en était devenue 
insignifiante parceque la France trouva à s approvisionner mieux sur d'autres 
marchés*. 

Le trafic maritime du port de Thessalonique avec les pays Ge en 
1871 présenta un total de 757 navires jaugeant 173.681 tonneaux. En cette 
année le port de Thessalonique était fréquenté par six compagnies régulières 
de navigation à vapeur: les Messageries Maritimes, la compagnie italienne, 


22. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 26, ff. 232-236, N. Michoff, op. cit., p. 645. 
23. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 85-90. ~ 3 
24. AMAE, C.C., Salonique,-vol, 27, ff. 90-95, 
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Ja compagnie de Lloyd Autrichien, la compagnie turque Azizié-et la compagnie 
Khedivié. Trente six steamers de la compagnie Marc Fraissinet jaugeant 20.969 
tonneaux et un seul paquebot des Messageries Maritimes entrérent a Thessalo- 
nique venant directement de Marseille et ensuite se dirigèrent par les Darda- 
nelles sur Constantinople d’où: ils repartirent pour Marseille en faisant de 
nouveau escale à Thessalonique. La navigation 4 voile à Thessalonique pen- 
dant la méme année ne fut représentée que par trois navires.Autrefois la naviga- 
tion française à voile présentait à l’entrée et à la sortie un nombre de navires 
assez considérable, mais depuis que la compagnie Marc Fraissinet baissa ses 
fréts, elle était à méme de tout emporter rapidement vers POccident. Les 
Messageries Maritimes effectuérent en 1871 21 voyages entre Thessalonique 
et Constantinople et vice-versa avec transbordement pour la France aux 
Dardanelles. Cependant cette compagnie baissait continuellement parcequ’elle 
n’avait pas alors établi‘un service direct entre Marseille et Thessalonique. 
Il n’en était pas de méme du Lloyd autrichien qui effectuait deux fois par 
mois des voyages au total 46 entre Trieste et Thessalonique avec escale à Volo 
et Syra. La compagnie “Azizié” se livra également à une concurrence acharnée 
contre les Messageries qui semblèrent avoir perdu du terrain sur bien des 
points”, | 

4. En 1872 la valeur du commerce extérieur de Thessalonique dépassa 
la somme de 55.000.000 fr. (valeur des exportations: 23.548.000 fr., importa- 
tions: 31.485.000 fr.) avec une augmentation sur 1871 de 11.258.490 fr. au 
commerce importateur et 6.166.143 fr. au commerce exportateur. Les 2/3 
de la valeur de l'importation du port de Thessalonique provenait de la France 
et l’Angleterre, tandisque la France y tenait le premier rang aux exportations 
en absorbant le 55%. Les exportations du port de Thessalonique firent en 
1872 un progrès véritable sur toutes les années précédentes et depassèrent 
ainsi les meilleures années du commerce exportateur de Thessalonique, L’aug- 
mentation se manifesta sur tous les articles. Parmi les articles dont l’importa- 
tion augmenta on doit citer le sucre, le café, les bougies et le pétrole, les poin- 
tes et: les clous, les cuirs et les peaux, les fers, les machines, les ferrailles, la 
vérrerie, le riz et l’indigo®, ` 


L 2 


- ` 


25. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 95-102. 
26. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 162-166. 
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Marchandises principales du commerce exportateur de Thessalonique en 1872” 





Italie : 2.620.000 
Coton 7.770.000 fr. France : 2.309.000 
Autriche: 1.577.000 


(Hongrie) 


Cocons sains 3.182.000 fr. } France : 2.900.000 


France : 1.967.000 

Blé 3.006.000 fr. 
} Italie : 647.000 
France : 1.204.000 

Laines 2.244.000 fr. 
Italie : 515.000 


Autriche: 1.454.000 
Peaux 1.680.000 (Hongrie) 
J France : 225.000 


Soie 1.316.000 } France : la totalité 
Italie : 242.000 

Mals 799.000 France : 162.000 
Autriche: 156.000 
(Hongrie) 

Sésame 719.000 


Italie : 441.000 
France : 265.000 


Cocons frais 368.000 } France : la totalité 
et frisons 


C’est par un chiffre total de 687 navires jaugeant 165.741 tonneaux qui 
se traduisit en 1872 le mouvement général de la navigation du port de Thes- 
salonique entrées et sorties réunies. La France tint le premier rang dans la 
navigation de Thessalonique oü elle présenta un total de 159 navires jaugeant 
81.602 tonneaux. Suivaient l’Autriche-Hongrie avec 76 navires et 37.743 
tonneaux, l'Italie avec 44 bâtiments et 6.308 tonneaux de jauge, enfin lAng- 
leterre avec 29 navires jaugeant 12.132 tonneaux. La Grèce se fit toujours 


27. N. Michoff, op. cit., pp. 662-663. 
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remarquer par un nombre considérable de 445 navires jaugeant 12.545 tonne- 
aux. Les compagnies de navigation à vapeur qui entretinrent les relations 
du port de Thessalonique avec l’Europe occidentale étaient en première ligne 
les Messageries Maritimes, puis la compagnie de Marc Fraissinet qui établit 
des voyages hebdomadaires d’une grande régularité entre Marseille, Thes- 
salonique, Constantinople et les échelles intermédiaires et vice-versa. La 
compagnie italienne fit des voyages entre Thessalonique, Constantinople, 
Gênes et Marseille augmentant considérablement ses services. Ainsi Thes- 
salonique se vit desservir dans ses relations avec l’Europe occidentale et les 
ports de la Turquie d’Asie par quatre grandes compagnies dont trois aboutis- 
saient à Marseille et une à Trieste”. 


Participation des états divers au commerce extérieur de Thessalonique 
(1871-1876) 


1871 187239 187450 1875% 
France 18.290.309 fr. 23.237.820 fr. 25.917.591 fr. 16.369.337 fr. 
Angleterre 8.190.077 9.585.475 9.662.100 5.573.245 
Autriche Hongrie 5.821.035 5.636.099 17.915.760 9.490.424 
Italie 1.893.966 1.847.700 6.228.119 6.962.277 
Suisse 1.300.000 234,384 1.127.300 1.030.550 
Grèce 1.216.411 964.750 879.759 653.490 
Belgique 184.123 387.971 1.532.000 710.005 
Etats-Unis 324,995 369.908 3.060.000 
Espagne 36.050 24.284 316.500 
Malte 134.608 
Turquie ? ? 23.284.170 l 


"5. La valeur totale du commerce de Thessalonique, importations et ex- 
portations réunies, atteint, en 1874 le plus haut niveau c’est-à-dire 86.546.799 


28. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 169-174. 
29. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 167-168. 
30. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, f. 267. 
31. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, f. 309. 
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fr. présentant ainsi une augmentation de 5.685.297 fr. aux importations et 
un accroissement de 9.930.675 fr. aux exportations comparé de 1873. C’est 
l’Autriche-Hongrie qui tint alors le premier rang aux importations du port 
de Thessalonique. La France venait immédiatement après l’Autriche-Hongrie 
dans le commerce importateur de la ville. Quant aux exportations de Thes- 
salonique en mettant à part la Turquie, la France acquit une supériorité in- 
contestable puisqu'elle figurait avec 15.836.937 fr. laissant loin derrière l’Ita- 
lie avec 4.801.710 fr., l’Autriche-Hongrie avec 4.043.726 fr. et l'Angleterre 
avec 1.576.000 fr. Presque tous les articles d’importation avaient augmenté 
et très peu subirent une diminution. Parmi les principaux articles d’exporta- 
tion il faut citer les céréales pour 7.708.200 fr., les cocons pour une valeur 
de 2.438.992 fr., le coton pour 5.370.000 fr. et la laine pour 1.703.350 fr. En 
1874 l'Italie tint le premier rang au mouvement de la navigation de Thessalo- 
nique suivie par la France, l’Autriche-Hongrie et l’ Angleterre. Cette supério- 
rité de l’Italie tient d’abord au grand développement qu’avait pris sa com- 
pagnie, qui ne négligen aucun effort en y envoyant des vapeurs neufs et bien 
installés*?, 

6. L’année 1875 présenta dans la valeur totale du commerce de Thes- 
salonique une baisse importante en comparaison avec l’année précédente 
de 27.831.199 fr. (11.722.662 fr. pour l'importation et 16.108.537 fr. pour 
l’exportation). Cette évolution défavorable était due à plusieurs causes très 
importantes. D'abord les récoltes en Macédoine ne donnèrent pas les résultats 
qu’elles semblèrent promettre, au début, quant à la quantité du produit. En 
outre les articles d’exportation furent à peu près tous frappés d’une diminution 
30%-40%; c’est ainsi que le coton n’atteignit que le prix moyen de 8 francs 
par kg contre 15 à 20, dans les années précédentes. Tous les céréales à l’ex- 
ception des avoines subirent également une forte baisse; ainsi le blé baissa de 
25-28 fr. par hectolitre à la moyenne de 20 fr. environ. Cette dépréciation subs- 
tantielle des produits du sol dans un pays qui manqua de toute autre ressource 
suffirait à elle seule pour justifier en grande partie la diminution générale 
dans le chiffre des exportations et comme conséquence naturelle la décrois- 
sance dans les importations. Ces derniéres suivirent forcément les fluctuations 
des exportations parce qu’il n’y avait presque pas d’industrie dans le terri- 
toire auquel Thessalonique servait de débouché. Mais il y avait aussi d’autres 
causes, non moins importantes, qui contribuérent fortement à la baisse du 
commerce de Thessalonique en particulier, et de la Turquie en général, 


32. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 262-270. 
33. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 297-300. 
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On peut affirmer que P'insurrection de l’Herzégovine fut le signal et la 
cause première de la chute du commerce de Thessalonique. En effet dès les 
premiers jours de 1875, l’exportation du gros bétail fut subitement prohibée. 
Le pays se trouva privé par là, d’une source de revenu qui sans être de premier 
ordre, ne s’en fit pas moins sentir, d’une manière sensible parmi les popula- 
tions rurales de la Macédoine. Les grandes foires de Serres et de Perlepé aux- 
quelles venaient s’approvisionner deux fois par an, les populations non seule- 
ment de la Macédoine, mais même de l’Herzégovine et de la Bosnie, restèrent 
à peu près désertes. Les commerçants de Thessalonique qui accordèrent à 
l’intérieur de forts crédits, ne purent réaliser qu’une partie insignifiante de 
leurs créances, soit à cause de la pénurie de leurs débiteurs, soit parceque 
beaucoup de ceux-ci habitaient le pays où l’insurrection avait éclaté. A tou- 
tes ces causes de malaise vinrent s’ajouter les embarras financiers du gouverne- 
ment ottoman. L’interruption des travaux pour la construction des chemins 
de fer priva le pays de grandes ressources et eut pour conséquence immédiate 
et forcée une diminution importante de l’importation de tous les articles de 
fer et notamment de rails, wagons et machines“. 

Cependant, malgré la diminution qui frappa tous les pays dans leurs 
transactions commerciales avec Thessalonique, la France non seulement con- 
serva la position qu’elle occupait dans les années précédentes, mais elle l’a 
même amélioré. Dans les importations du port de Thessalonique le premier 
rang, était occupé par l’Autriche-Hongrie suivie par la France et par l’Ang- 
leterre. Le plus gros chiffre d’importations est fourni par les manufactures 
(11.154.072 fr.) où l’Angleterre figurait pour 4.307.000 fr. et l’Autriche-Hong- 
rie pour 4.259.662. Ensuite venaient les pétroles pour 3.060.000 fr., les cuirs 
et les peaux pour 1.862.310 fr., le sucre et le café. Les articles d'exportation 
qui présentérent une augmentation étaient les cocons, les bestiaux, les graines 
oléagineuses, le maïs, l’avoine, les sangsues et le tabac. Par contre diminuérent 
les soies, les.cocons percés, les laines, les sésames, le blé, l’orge, le seigle, le 
fenouil, les peaux, le coton et les chiffons. De l’examen de la navigation du 
port de Thessalonique en 1875 il résulta que la moyenne des bâtiments qui 
fréquentérent ce port était seulement de 341 tonnes environ®. 


34, AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 300-304. 
35. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 305-311. 
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Valeur du commerce d'importation et d'exportation de Thessalonique 
(1870-1875) en francs 


Années Importations Exportations Total 
1870 17.295.017 17.496.803 34.791.973 
1871 20.226.564 17.418.250 37.644.814 
1872 31.485.054 23.584.384 55.069.438 
1873 ? ? ? 
1874 41.276.274 45.270.525 86.546.799 
1875 29.553,612 29.161.988 58.715.600 


TIT. La situation commerciale du port de Cavala (1870-1875) 


1. Dans le port de Cavala les exportations augmentaient tous les ans. 
En 1870 elles subirent une assez forte diminution. Cette décroissance était 
due au conflit franco-allemand qui paralysa les opérations commerciales avec 
la France. Cavala devenait plus en plus un port d’exportation important dans 
les Balkans. Les importations provenant de l’Occident à Cavala s’élevèrent 
en moyenne au chiffre de 1.500.000 kg, tandis que les exportations dans les 
circonstances favorables parvinrent à un total de 2.500.000 kg. représentant 
une valeur de plus de 4.000.000 fr.#. 

Le tabac constituait le principal article d’exportation de la province 
dont Cavala était le port et cette exportation ne cessa pas de s’accroitre. 
C’est ainsi que du chiffre de 1.600.000 kg valant 3.150.000 fr. en 1869, l’ex- 
portation monta en 1870 à 1.650.000 kg. valant 3.070.000 fr. La diminution 
dans la valeur provenait de ce qu’en 1870 les exportations s’effectuèrent 
principalement sur les qualités inférieures, mais comme le commerce n’a été 
que faiblement atteint par cette diminution de qualité, les tabacs de Cavala 
étant tellement recherchés par tout on acheta facilement toutes les qualités. 
Cet article tendit d’ailleurs à s’introduire de plus en plus sur les marchés 
d'Europe, et depuis 1869, plusieurs négociants Anglais, Allemands et Russes 
semblèrent attacher tellement d’importance à cet achat qu'ils se rendaient 
en personne à Cavala. Leur présence ne tarda pas à y faire monter le prix 
du tabac de 25% à 30%. L’Autriche-Hongrie se présenta en première ligne 


36. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 195-197. 
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comme acheteur et les grandes quantités qu’elle acquit furent exportées par 
des navires à voiles, à Trieste et à Fiume. L’Angleterre figura également dans 
cette exportation pour le chiffre important de 420.000 kg. en 1870 et de 550.000 
kg en 1869, puis la Russie dont les achats augmentèrent et enfin la Turquie 
dont les achats cependant diminuèrent, puisque de 480.000 kg. en 1869 ils 
se réduisirent en 1870 à 200.000 kg. La France et l'Italie ne figurèrent qu’en 
dernier lieu parmi ces acheteurs. Il faut souligner que la production du tabac 
était à cette époque la plus importante du district et qu’il n’y avait pas une 
seule maison ayant quelque importance qui ne fit pas des affaires sur le tabac??. 
Jusqu’en 1868 la plus grande partie du coton exporté du port de Cavala 
était expédié en France, grâce aux communications régulières entre Cavala 
et Marseille; depuis cette époque le manque de bateaux directs entre ces deux 
ports semble avoir porté un coup aux exportations pour la France, qui furent 
dirigées sur l’Autriche-Hongrie par les paquebots du Lloyd Autrichien. C’était 
ainsi qu’en 1867 Cavala exporta 630.000 kg de coton dont 350.000 avaient 
été expédiés en France, en 1868 sur 840.000 kg exportés la France en reçut 
encore 450.000 kg. Le reste etait partagé entre l’Autriche-Hongrie, l’Ang- 
leterre et l’Italie. Des 1869, la situation changea: sur 722.000 kg. d’une valeur 
de 1.550.000 fr. Angleterre n’acheta que 250.000 kg., tandis que l’Autriche- 
Hongrie en importa 395.000 kg., la Turquie 85.000 kg. et la France 40.000 
ke. . 
Il est du reste à remarquer que les producteurs de coton de la région de 
Cavala déplorèrent d’autant plus cette modification survenue au commerce 
exportateur de cet article que les affaires avec Marseille étaient plus faciles. 
Les créances y etaient payées tout de suite tandis qu’à Trieste les marchés 
se faisaient généralement sans qu’il soit possible de se baser sur un prix fixe. 
Le manque de communication avec Marseille força les producteurs de trouver 
un autre débouché sans lequel leurs produits s’accumuleraient et se détério- 
raient en magasin. D'ailleurs la diminution que l’on constata dans les ex- 
portations du coton de Cavala était due à la guerre franco-allemande qui 
paralysa tous les marchés d’Europe, mais surtout Trieste., Cette dernière 
n’ayant plus la possibilité d’exporter en Allemagne le coton acheté a Cavala, 
avait dû s’abstenir ou au moins restreindre ses achats. Le maïs, le blé, l’orge 
ne firent pas l’objet d’un trafic considérable. Enfin c'était surtout vers la 
Grèce et les autres parties de la Turquie qu’ils furent dirigés®, | 


37. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 201-204. 
38. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 197-198. 
39. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 199-204. 
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La navigation de et vers Cavala était assurée à cette époque par la Tur- 
quie, Egypte et P'Autriche-Hongrie. Ces pays ayant chacun une compagnie 
de paquebots qui desservaient régulièrement Cavala, parvinrent à y exercer 
Ja suprématie. La compagnie égyptienne “Khedivié” devint une société puis- 
sante; elle possédait de grands navires, bien construits, offrant tout le luxe 
et le confort nécessaires ainsi que toutes les garanties désirables aux points 
de vue de régularité et de sécurité. Ses bateaux étaient bien équipés pour le 
transport des voyageurs et des marchandises, ils avaient des capitaines Dal- 
mates provenant le plus souvent de la compagnie de Lloyd autrichien avec 
une connaissance parfaite de la Méditerranée. 

2. La crise européenne terminée, on remarqua en 1871 une augmenta- 
tion sensible au commerce extérieur de Cavala caractérisée par une croissance 
de 625.000 fr. aux importations. L’accroissement se porta principalement 
sur le sucre dont l’importation s’éleva de 250.000 de 330.000 fr., sur le savon, 
sur le sel, sur le café et sur le coton qui présentèrent une légère augmentation 
de 240.000 à 275.000 fr. Les fournisseurs de Cavala étaient en première ligne 
la France avec le café, le sucre, la verrerie, la quincaillerie, la Turquie pour le 
savon et le sel, l’Autriche pour le plomb, la quincaillerie, les esprits, l’Alle- 
magne pour la droguerie l’Angleterre pour les cotons, les laines, les tissus, 
le fer et enfin en dernier lieu la Grèce et l’Italie pour des produits divers et 
dans de petites proportions. Par contre les exportations du port de Cavala 
présentèrent en 1871 une diminution assez sensible due à la diminution du 
coton, du blé, de l’orge, et du maïs disponibles sur place. Il faut attribuer 
cette évolution surtout à l’insuffisance. de voies de communication, constatée 
à cette époque dans toute la Turquie. Ainsi, malgré l’existance de plaines 
vastes et fertiles dans l’intérieur du district de Cavala avec la possibilité d’une 
grande production, les cultivateurs étaient obligés de laisser leurs terres en 
friche parce que leurs produits ne pouvaient point trouver de débouchésil, 

Il y avait cependant un produit dont l’exportation s’accrût en 1871 très 
sensiblement. C’était le tabac qui de 1.450.000 kg. et de 3.070.000 fr. en 1870, 
s’éleva en 1871 à 1.800.000 kg. d’une valeur de 5.500.000 fr. La renommée 
que cet article acquit pendant cette époque et la hausse considérable et cons- 
tante qui se manifesta sur ses prix, encouragèrent les cultivateurs s’en occuper 
de plus en plus. Ainsi le tabac tendit à devenir presque l’unique produit du 
district de Cavala. Le consul Grec Vardas constata qu’en prenant la moyenne 
de la période 1867-1871, l’accroissement du prix du tabac atteignit en général 


40. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 26, ff. 184-197. 
41. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 67-71. ` 
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30%-40%, dans certaines catégories. L’Autriche-Hongrie se livra aux plus forts 
achats du port de Cavala (800.000 kg.) par l’entremise de maisons importan- 
tes de commerce de Thessalonique. Au second rang vint l’Angleterre. Les 
négociants de Cavala expédiérent pour propre compte leurs exportations prin- 
cipalement sur Londres et très peu sur Manchester et Liverpool**. 

Les achats des tabacs'à Cavala commençaient généralement au mois 
de février et duraient jusqu’en juillet. Une fois cette époque passée, il y avait 
encore quelques transactions, mais les quantités à vendre étaient très reduites, 
les acquéreurs risquaient de payer beaucoup plus et n’avaient plus grand 
choix. Les prix d'achat variaient de 3 à 30 piastres !’ocque®. 

3.- Les exportations du port de Cavala présentèrent en 1872 d’assez 
notables diminutions comparées à celles de l’année précédente. Elles portèr- 
ent surtout sur le coton dont la culture se ralentit par suite de l’infériorité 
de ces produits en comparaison à ceux de l’Amérique. Quant aux céréales 
la diminution est due non seulement aux récoltes médiocres, mais aussi à la 
grande baisse de leurs prix survenue en Occident. Les prix étaient devenus 
trop peu rémunérateurs. L’exportation des laines et autres articles de Ca- 
vala était également insignifiante. L’interêt des producteurs se porta sur l’ar- 
ticle dont le prix augmenta de plus en plus à Cavala, c’est à dire du tabac 
dont la production s’éleva en 1872 à 2.130.000 kg. valant 4.186.000 fr. En 
tête des. pays importateurs il fallait placer l’Autriche-Hongrie et l’ Allemagne 
(840.000 kg.), P’ Angleterre (600.000 kg.), l’intérieur de la Turquie pour 315.000 
kg., la Russie pour 270.000 kg. et enfin l’Italie pour 105.000 kg. L’Autriche- 
Hongrie tenait le premier rang, grâce surtout à ses communications régulières 
par le Lloyd Autrichen. L’Angleterre développa de plus en plus sa demande, 
pour être mieux en mesure de surveiller les achats. Certaines maisons de 
commerce anglaises établirent à Cavala des comptoirs qui commencèrent à 
faire des affaires sur une très grande échelle. Quant aux prix d’achats du tabac 
ils montèrent beaucoup, par suite des achats importants effectués par les 
Régies d’Autriche-Hongrie, de Turquie et de Moldovalachie. On évalua la 
hausse des prix à près de 40%. Les négociants qui durent à leur tour se pour- 
‘voir des-tabacs dont ils avaient besoin se sont vus dans la nécessité de payer 
des prix élevés pour faire face à leurs commandes#i. 

4. Les importations s’élevèrent en 1873 à 1.473.000 fr. et les exportations 
a 7.255.000 fr. avec un accroissement de 1.700.000 kg. valant 2.102.000 fr. 


42. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 73-75. 
43. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 73-75. 
44, AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 150-159, 
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Les principaux articles d'exportation à part le tabac ont été le coton et les 
laines. L'exportation du tabac s’éleva en 1873 à 3.120.000 kg. d’une valeur 
de 6.900.000 fr., c’est-à-dire une augmentation sur 1872 de 990.000 kg. et de 
2.314.000 fr. L’Autriche-Hongrie en vertu des contrats que les négociants de 
Cavala avaient conclu avec le Régie Austro-Hongroise a acheté 1.300.000 
kg., la Turquie 900.000 kg., la France 400.009 kg. et l’Angleterre 390.000 
kg.#. 

Le mouvement de la navigation du port de Cavala présenta en 1873 un 
chiffre total de 1.286 navires jaugeant 166.977 tonneaux. L’Autriche-Hongrie 
y etait avec 136 bâtiments jaugeant 99.892 tonneaux. En 1873 pour la première 
fois depuis 1868 la compagnie française des Messageries Maritimes établit 
entre Cavala et Marseille un service hebdomadaire et ainsi Marseille redevint 
le principal port l’exportation de Cavala. L’expédition du coton et du tabac 
destinés en grande partie à l’Angleterre était effectuée via Marseille, tandis 
qu'avant ces articles étaient transportés par le Lloyd autrichien plus coûteux. 
Jusqu’en 1873 la majeure partie du coton exporté de Cavala était envoyée en 
Autriche-Hongrie faute de communication directe avec la France. Le coton 
destiné à la France devait prendre la voie de Dardanelles pour être transpor- 
té sur des navires se rendant à Marseille, mais les frais et les grandes difficultés 
que les exportateurs rencontrèrent avec ces modes de transport, les firent 
souvent renoncer à envoyer leurs marchandises à Marseille et préférer Trieste 
à cause des facilités que les paquebots du Lloyd leur offraient. Il en était de 
même pour les importations provenant de Thessalonique. Les années précé- 
déntes c'était le Lloyd autrichien qui transportait le café, le sucre, les esprits 
et même le riz. 

5. Les importations du port de Cavala se chiffrèrent en 1874 à 2.468.000 
fr. présentant ainsi sur celles de 1873 un accroissement de 995.000 fr. Les 
exportations étaient 5.270.000 fr. Parmi les importations et au nombre des 
principaux articles importés à Cavala figuraient le sucre, le café, le riz importé 
d'Italie, le sel, le blé et le maïs envoyés de Turquie, la quincaillerie venant 
d'Allemagne et les esprits que se partageaient la France et l’Autriche-Hongrie. 
L’exportation des tabacs monta à 2.200.000 kg. dont l’Autriche-Hongrie 
prit 1.600.000 kg. et la France..18.000 kg. La baisse de l’exportation était 
due à une récolte insuffisante et ensuite à des mesures vexatoires du gouverne- 
ment ottoman qui, en voulant installer sa Régie, introduisit pour la plan- 
tation du tabac des réglements qui ne faisaient qu’en entraver sa production“. 


45. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 183-188. 
46. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 191-194. 
47. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, f. 195. 
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Exportations des tabacs de la region de Cavala (1870-1875)® 





1870 1871 1872 1873 1874 1875 


1.450.000 kg 1.800.000 kg 2.310.000kg 3.120.000 kg 2.200.000kg 2.776.000 kg 
valant valarıt valant valant valant 


3.070.000 fr. 5.500.000 fr. 4.186.000 fr. 6.900.000 fr. 5.556.000 fr. 


6. En octobre 1875 la rumeur s’était répandue à Cavala que la compagnie 
des Messageries Maritimes allait y suspendre son escale et que ses paquebots 
n’y viendraient plus. Cette nouvelle, arrivée après l’interruption de la ligne 
qui desservait le port voisin de Porto-Lagos consterna le monde commercial 
de Cavala, puisque la plupart des négociants ne pouvant plus communiquer 
directement avec Marseille se verraient dans la nécessité de s’adresser à 
d’autres places commerciales comme Constantinople, Trieste et Venise soit 
pour importer les produits coloniaux et divers autres objets que le pays con- 
sommait, soit pour exporter les produits du pays tels que le coton, les céréales, 
les laines, le tabac, les cocons, les peaux de moutons et de chèvres“. Le com- 
merce de Cavala n’a pas prospéré en 1875. La récolte des céréales a été parti- 
culièrement mauvaise. Celle des tabacs, bonne en qualité, a été inférieure en 
quantité. Quant aux autres articles ils restèrent stationnaires à peu de choses 
près. Néanmoins, le marché de Cavala était toujours une place. importante 
et le port de Marseille entretenait des relations étroites avec celui-ci. Ainsi 
en 1875 les opérations du port de Cavala, importations et exportations réunies, 
se chiffrerent au total de 9.527.000 fr. Les exportations s’élevèrent à 6.459.000 
fr. L’exportation des tabacs atteint 2.776.000 kg. valant 5.552.000 fr. dont 
l’Autriche-Hongrie prit 1.215.000 kg., la Turquie 750.000 kg., la Russie 700.000 
kg., la Roumanie 69.000 kg., l’Angleterre 30.000 kg. et la France 12.000 
kg. Parmi les autres articles d’exportation, il convient de citer le mais 
(1.640.000 kg.) que se partagérent la France, l’Angleterre, l’Autriche-Hongrie 
et l’Itahe; Porge exporté en Angleterre (900.000 kg. d’une valeur de 135.000 
fr.); le coton 350.000 kg. et 225.000 fr.; enfin les cocons 8.000 kg. et une valeur 
de 160.000 fr. exportés en France®®. 

Il est vrai que la stérilité de l’année 1875 était unique. La sécheresse a 


48. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 244-245. 
49. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 281-282: 
50. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol, 27, ff. 283-286, 
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duré dix mois et detruisit toutes les semences. Le bétail fut anéanti faute de 
fourrages et le désespoir des cultivateurs fut extrême. Ainsi la région de Cavala 
s’est vu obliger à importer plus de 4.000.000 kg. des maïs dont le prix était 
considérablement augmenté, les villageois affamés et manquant d’ argent ac- 
ceptaient tous prix pourvu qu’on leur offre le maïs à crédit. De cette façon 
on a vu le mals se vendre à 214 piastres—3 piastres l’ocque et avec obligation 
de réglement lors de la prochaine récolte dans l’espace de six mois. Cet accord 
fit bien du mal aux cultivateurs car la récolte arrivée, le maïs n’avait plus de 
prix; il se vendait de 25-30 paras l’ocque et le cultivateur qui s’avait emprunté 
100 ocques de mais, il se soya gë d’un vendre 400 ocques pour payer son 
créanciers2, 

Le mouvement du soe de Cavala n’avait presque pas subi de change- 
ment par rapport aux trois années qui précédèrent 1875. Les deux com- 
pagnies de bateaux à vapeur, les Messageries Maritimes et le Lloyd Autrichien 
desservirent régulièrement ‘le port de Cavala, chacune par quatre paquebots 
par mois. Presque toute l’exportation de la région de Cavala se fit à cette épo- 
que par le moyen de ces deux compagnies et ce n’était que la Régie Austro- 
Hongroise qui chargea de préférance les quantités diverses des tabacs, 


~ 


Valeur-.du. commerce importateur et exportateur de Cavala en fr. (1871-1875) 


Années > ” Importations Exportations 


1871 1.919.800 fr. 5.153.009 

ET 7 | ? | 
1873 1.478.000 7.255.000 
1874 2.468.000 7.663.500 
1875 2.978.000 6.549.000 


52. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 287-289. 
53. AMAE, C.C., Salonique, vol. 27, ff. 293-294. 
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CONCLUSION ' 
I / 

Sur la base des rapports consulaires français (ai essayé à en esquisser 
P'évolution du commerce de Thessalonique et de Cavala. Pendant la période 
de 1870-1875 la France absorba presque 40% du commerce extérieur de Thes- 
salonique, l’Autriche-Hongrie 17%, l’Angleterre 15% et l’Italie 9%. La France 
prédomine aussi dans la navigation du port de Thessalonique. L’evolution 
du commerce exportateur de Cavala a été remarquable spécialement en ce 
qui concerne le coton et le tabac. L’Autriche-Hongrie suivie par l’Angle- 
terre absorba la plus importante partie des tabacs. Dans la navigation du port 
de Cavala les Messageries Maritimes et le Lloyd Autrichien y tenaient le 
premier rang. | 

L’evolution parallèle des tendances caractéristiques du commerce extéri- 
eur de Thessalonique et Cavala 1870-1875 a été étroitement liée à la con- 
joncture politique et économique en Occident notamment la guerre franco- 
allemande, l'insurrection en Bosnie et Herzégovine et la crise économique 
de l’empire Ottoman. 


Institute for Balkan Studies 
Thessaloniki 
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DER VOLKSNAME UNGURUS 


‘In der türkeitürkischen Sprache kommen zwei Bezeichnungen fiir Un- 
garn vor, die jüngere Mazar und die ältere Ungürüs. Der Name Mazar reicht 
in die Zeit der türkischen Herrschaft über Ungarn 1541-1699 zurück, wobei 
seine Abstammung von-der ungarischen Selbstbezeichnung Magyar so gut 
wie keine Erklärungsprobleme bereitet. Mann kann sich höchstens darüber 
Gedanken machen, ob MaZar direkt auf Magyar oder durch Vermittlung des 
serbokroatischen Mddjar zurückgeht. Der türkische Akzent (MazZdr) passt 
allerdings besser zum serbokroatischen Wort. 

Ganz andere Verhältnisse treten uns bei dem Namen Ungürüs entgegen. 
Er ist einerseits beträchtlich älter, da er noch vor der Einnahme Ungarns im 
-Türkischen erscheint, zum anderen weist er keine transparente Herkunft auf. 
Einen beachtenswerten Versuch, dem Ethnonym Ungürüs an die Wurzel zu 
gehen, hat der ungarische Gelehrte Tibor Halasi-Kun in einem besonderen 
Aufsatz unternommen. Anhand der osmanischen Geschichtswerke des 15. 
und 16. Jahrhunderts stellte Halasi-Kun darin fest, dass dieses Wort in Wirk- 
lichkeit Ung(u)rus oder Ung(u)ruz gelautet und in semantischer Beziehung 
den Volksnamen “Ungarn” bezeichnet hat. Was die Etymologie des Wortes 
betrifft, so greift der Autor auf eine alte Auffassung von J. Thury zurück, 
wonach Ungurus vom hungaro-lateinischen Wort Hungarus “Ungar” ab- 
stammt, das durch serbokroatische Vermittlung ins Türkische eingedrungen 
ist, wobei es im serbokroatischen Medium sein h- eingebüsst hat. Der Vokal- 
wechsel @>u sei assimilatorischer Natur und habe auf türkischem Boden 
stattgefunden. Der hie und da vorkommende Auslaut -z sowie die Bedeutung 
“das Land Ungarn” seien sekundäre innertürkische Entwicklungen. Kurzum, 
hung.-lat. Hungarus>tü. *Ungarus>tü. Ungurus‘. 

Was die Bedeutung angeht, so werden die beiden Gelehrten sicherlich 
recht haben, dass Ungürüs zunächst den Volksnamen “Ungarn” vertrat und 
erst später auf das Land “Ungarn” ausgedehnt wurde. Alle anderen Prämissen 
ihrer Hypothese sind dagegen weniger stichhaltig. Dass die “richtige” Laut- 


1. T. Halasi-Kun, Avrupa’daki Osmanlı Yer Adları Üzerine Arastırmalar.Peste, 1 
Türk Dili ve Tarihi Hakkında Araştırmalar. I. Ankara 1950 (= Festschrift F. Köprülü), 
S. 63-104, insbesondere 97-104. 

2. Op. cit., S. 103-104. 
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form dieses Ethnonyms velar (Ungurus) sein soll, wirkt weniger überzeugend, 
wenn man die Tatsache berücksichtigt, dass er in arabischer Schrift 0,21 
geschrieben wurde. Ausserdem ist die Assimilation a>u nicht glaubhaft 
gemacht, denn keins der aufgeführten Vergleichsbeispiele enthält den Vokal- 
wechsel a>u, sondern a->o oder o—>a, was zu einer ganz anderen und letzten 
Endes unproblematischen Lauterscheinung gehört. Zum dritten ist die serbo- 
kroatische Vermittlung sehr fraglich, da eine Form *Ungarus im Serbokroati- 
schen nicht belegt ist. Mir ist schliesslich nicht bekannt, ob lateinische Wörter 
auch in anderen Fällen über das Ungarische, besonders in der Zeit vor der 
Besetzung Ungarns durch die Türken, ins Türkische eingedrungen sind. 
Ob die Türken schon im 14. Jahrhundert das Wort Ungürüs verwendeten, 
lässt sich nicht ermitteln. Die verfügbaren Belege stammen aus dem 15. Jahr- 


hundert. In der: 1459 abgeschlossenen Chronik Behfetüttevärix des osmani- 
schen Hofhistorikers Sükrülläh kommt Ungürüs einige Male vor Das Wort 
findet sich in Düstürnäme von Enveri aus dem Jahre 14654, bei Neëri und 
Qivami®, sowie in Der medh-i piri aus dem Jahre 15598 unverändert wieder, 
‘AxiqpaSazdde bietet zahlreiche Beispiele mit stimmhaften Auslaut Ungürüz”. 
Die Bedeutung des Wortes schwankt zwischen “die Ungarn” und “das Land 
Ungarn”, wobei ersteres viel häufiger auftritt und gewiss älter ist. Die gewöhn- 


liche Schreibung der unvokalisierten Texte ist 1€, , während die vokali- 
sierten ‘C1 bieten. Quivämi schreibt _-;,C,! - Alle Schreibarten beweisen. 
mit ihrem ~ bzw. A aufs deutlichste, dass die Türken des 15. und 16. 
Jahrhunderts dieses Wort als palatal empfanden, denn in velaren Wörtern 


wird das g bekanntlich mit & geschrieben. Ausserdem kommt das türkische 


Wort in den Volksliedern bosnischer Moslem als Undjurus vor, was zusätz- 
lich für dessen palatalen Charakter zeugt. Für die türkische Orthographie 
ist ferner charakteristisch, dass sie die letzte Silbe von Ungürüs stets plene 


3. Osmanlı Tarihleri, Herausgegeben von N. A. Çiftçioğlu. Istanbul 1949, S. 76. 

4. I. Mélikoff-Sayar, Le Destan d’Umür Pacha. Paris 1954, Vers Nr. 2131. 

5, Cıhännümä, Die altosmanische Chronik des Mevlänä Mehemmed Neschri. Heraus- 
gegeben von T. Menzel und F. Taeschner. Band I. Leipzig 1951, S. 236, 247; Kıväml, Fetih- 
näme-i Sultan Mehmed. Herausgegeben von F. Babinger, Istanbul 1955, S. 24. 

6. E. Rossi, Parafrasi turca del De senectute. Rendiconti della R. Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei. Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche. Serie VI, Vol. XII. 
Roma 1936, S. 697. 

7. Die altosmanische anonyme Chronik des “ASikpa$azäde. Herausgegeben von F. Giese. 


Leipzig 1929, S. 237. 
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schreibt, bei der Mittelsilbe dagegen die Pleneschreibung nie verwendet. 
Daraus kann man schliessen, dass der Wortakzent auf der letzten Silbe lag, 
wàhrend der Mittelvokal reduziert war oder sogar fehlen konnte. Dass diese 
Annahme zutrifft, bestätigen die Aufzeichnungen der Europäer, die sich 
während des 16. Jahrhunderts im Osmanischen Reich aufgehalten haben. 
F. Argenti überlieferte im Jahre 1533 aus Konstantinopel Vngrdj “Vngheria”, 
B. Georgievits 1544-1548 Vngruz patissah “Hungarus rex”, R. Lubenau 1587 
aus Konstantinopel Unguris *Vilageti “Ungern”, wobei zu bedenken ist, 
dass Lubenau als Ostpreusse den Vokal # gelegentlich mit i transkribiert. 

Die Schwäche des Mittelvokals, insbesondere aber die zweisilbigen Belege 
(Ungrüs) lassen auf keinen Fall die Herleitung aus Hungarus zu, sondern 
verweisen eindeutig auf die Abstammung des türkischen Wortes vom vulgär- 
griechischen Ungros “Ungar”, das in griechischer Schrift Oöyypos, Pl. Oùy- 
ypoı ausgedrückt wird. Bei seinem Eingang ins Türkische muss das griechische 
Wort zunächst ein *Ungros ergeben haben, dessen Dreikonsonanz in der 
Folge durch Einfügung eines epenthetischen Vokals, der im Türkischen ja 
regelmässig kurz oder reduziert ist, zu *Ungüros getilgt wurde. Da o in nicht- 
erster Silbe dem Türkischen von Haus aus fremd ist, wurde es wie üblich zu 
u geschlossen (*Ungiiriis), das ausserdem der palatal-velaren Vokalharmonie 
unterlag und @ (Ungürüs) ergab. Auch der Akzent muss anfangs griechisch 
* Üngürüs gewesen, dann später zu Ungürüs türkisiert worden sein. In seman- 
tischer Beziehung hat sich das Wort so gut wie nicht verändert. Der griechische 
Singular hat im Türkischen gleich anderen Volksnamen die Bedeutung der 
Gattung und des Kollektivs dazugewonnen. 

Als die Osmanen um 1360 auf der Balkanhalbinsel erschienen, war 
Ungarn eine Grossmacht in Pannonien, von deren Namen sie spätestens um 
diese Zeit und, wie eben gezeigt, von den Griechen erfahren haben mussten. 
Die Gelegenheit, mit den Ungarn in unmittelbare Berührung zu kommen, 
war fiir die Türken jedoch erst nach der Kosovo-Schlacht gegeben. Auf dem 
Amselfeld haben die Türken 1389 einen schwererkämpften Sieg über die 
Serben errungen, in dessen Folge die Witwe des gefallenen serbischen Fürsten 
Lazar die türkische Oberlehnsherrschaft anerkennen und dazu einige Festung- 
en an der Grenze zu Ungarn und Bosnien zur Verfiigung stellen musste. Nach 
der Einnahme Bulgariens durch die Tiirken 1392 trat eine Periode direkter 


8. F. Argenti, Regola del parlare turcho. Vol. I. Firenze 1533, Fol. 313% (Ms.); W. 
Heffening, Die türkischen Transkriptionstexte des Bartholomaeus Georgievits aus den Jahren 
1544-1548. Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Band 27, 2. Leipzig 1942, S. 
120; M. Adamovié, Das osmanisch-türkische Sprachgut bei R. Lubenau. Beiträge zur Kennt- 
nis Südosteuropas und des Nahen Orients. 25. Band. München 1977, S. 61. 
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Konfrontation der Türken mit den Ungarn an der Donau ein, die mit der 
Eroberung Ungarns um 1540 ihren vorläufigen Endpunkt erreichte. Die 
Einverleibung Ungarns in das.Osmanische Reich blieb auch für den Terminus 
Üngürüs nicht ohne Folgen. In Ungarn kamen die Türken im Besitz der neuen 
Bezeichnung Mašar ({ ung. Magyar), die gegen Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts 
sogar die Oberhand über Ungürüs errang, um letzteres bald völlig aus dem 
Gebrauch zu verdrängen. Nach diesem Zeitpunkt galt Ungürüs als historischer 
Terminus, den die jüngeren Autoren aus älteren Werken zwar abzuschreiben 
aber nicht sicher auszusprechen, wussten. Das trifft beispielsweise auf den 
Lexikographen Sami Bey zu, der anstatt Ungürüs unguros “ein Name, mit 
dem früher Ungarn genannt wurden” transkribiert. Auch engürös von I. 
Chloros gibt nicht die wahre Aussprache des Wortes wieder Auf Angaben 
solcher Lexikographen darf man sich selbstverständlich nicht verlassen. 
Auch das schon erwähnte lateinische Hungarus (Pl. Hungari) geht auf 
das griechische Odyygoc, Pl. Odyyoo zurück. Dagegen ist die Herkunft des 
griechischen Wortes ungewiss. Mit Hilfe der byzantinischen Quellen lässt 
es sich nicht weiter als bis zum 10. Jahrhundert zurückverfolgen, sei es, weil 
die Byzantiner auch andere Namen zur Bezeichnung der Ungarn verwendeten, 
oder, weil sie dieses Volk relativ spät, kaum vor der ersten Hälfte des 9. 
Jahrhunderts kennenlernten, als dessen Horden aus ihrer Urheimat “Lebedia” 
in die Steppe nördlich der Don-Mündung zuzogen. Sonst stimmt der grie- 
chische Name Oöyyoo: mit dem altslawischen Ogri (Sg. Ogrin) weitgehend 
überein, wobei letzteres angesichts seiner lautgesetzlichen Vokalentwicklung 
slowenisch Vorgin, serbokroatisch Ugrin, altrussisch Ugrin, polnisch Wegier, 
Wegrzyn, tschechisch Uher “Ungar” mindestens ein Jahrhundert älter sein 
muss als sein griechisches Gegenstück, vgl. auch die slawischen Lehnwôrter: 
litauisch Unguras (spätestens Anfang des 10. Jh.) und rumänisch Ungur 
“Ungar”. Ausserdem kommt die slawische Namensform bereits bei dem 
Erzbischof Hinkmar von Rheims (801-882) vor, der in seinen Annalen einen 
Einfall des Volkes Ungri in das Fränkische Reich im Jahre 862 festgehalten 
hat, vgl. Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriptores. L Hannover 1826, 
S. 458. Ob Odyyooı und Ogri unabhängig voneinander auf eine gemeinsame 
Quelle zurückgehen, oder ob die byzantinische Benennung durch slawische 
Vermittlung zustandegekommen ist, darüber lässt sich höchstens mutmassen, 
da die Quelle des Wortes bislang nicht ermittelt werden konnte. Es ist durc- 
haus denkbar, dass Oöyyoo«—Ogri europäische Varianten eines mittlerweile 


9. Sami Bey, Dictionnaire turc-frangais. Constantinople 1885, S. 160. 
10. I. XAwpôc, Aekixdy rovoxo-eAinwixdv. I. Kmvotavrivoünoais 1899, S. 227. 
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untergegangenen ungarischen Ethno- oder Anthroponyms sind, die nach dem 
Auftreten der Ungarn im nordpontischen Bereich zustandegekommen sind. 
Die vielfache Annahme, Oöyygo«—Qgri hänge mit dem “hunnischen” Stam- 
mesnamen Onogur (5.-6. Jh.) zusammen, den die Europäer irrtümlich auf 
die Ungarn übertragen hätten, hat nicht viel für sich. Eine derartige Ver- 
wechslung ware zwar bei den byzantinischen Autoren môglich, für die slawi- 
schen Bauern dagegen kommt sie kaum in Frage. Wenn die alten Slawen 
anfangs tatsächlich einen falschen Namen für Ungarn verwendet hätten, so 
hätten sie diesen später gewiss durch den richtigen ersetzt, als die Ungarn 
sich unter ihnen niederliessen. Ausserdem liegt das Auftreten der Onoguren 
und der Ungarn sowohl chronologisch als auch geographisch weit auseinan- 
der, wobei besonders schwer ins Gewicht fällt, dass sich die Onoguren weit 
von den alten Slawen aufhielten und daher unmöglich einen Kontakt mit 
letzteren haben konnten. Die Onoguren nomadisierten zusammen mit Sa- 
raguren und Uguren zunächst westlich von der unteren Wolga, dann wurden 
sie während des 5. Jahrhunderts in das Kubangebiet und anschliessend in 
den Kaukasus verdrängt, wo sie bereits im 6. Jahrhundert aus der Geschichte 
verschwinden. Alle drei Stammesnamen zeichnen sich durch ihre Endsilbe 
-gur (auch als betont -gúr überliefert) aus, die sich auffälligerweise bei weite- 
ren, meist einfach als “hunnisch” überlieferten Stammensnamen wiederfindet 
(Bittugur bzw. Burtugur, Utigur, Kutrigur bzw. Kotragyr, Altziagir), ohne 
dass man sich bisher über die sprachliche Zugehörigkeit dieser Silbe oder 
die ethnische Zugehörigkeit dieser Stämme eine Klarheit verschaffen konnte. 
Mit dem türkischen Oyuz wird dieses -gur sicherlich nichts zu tun haben, 
da sich die Oghusen nach dem Zeugnis der alttürkischen Inschriften noch 
während des 8. Jahrhunderts im Süden des Baikalsees aufhielten; ausserdem 
bleibt bei einer solchen Annahme die Umwandlung des z zu r unerklärlich. 
Im Gegensatz dazu bieten die Namen der Völker bzw. Stämme Dügur (Tugür), 
Alagir, Tagaur, Walagir, Agur, die jetzt den Osseten zugeordnet werden, 
sowohl sprachlich als auch historisch viel bessere Parallelen zu den erwähnten 
“hunnischen” Namen. Daraus ergibt sich, dass die Träger der letzteren ent- 
weder mit den Sarmaten (Alanen) oder mit einem anderen alten Volk des 
nordkaukasischen Bereichs zusammengehangen haben. 
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NEW HISTORICAL ELEMENTS ABOUT THE RELIGIOUS AND 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF ASVESTOHORI DURING THE 1830's 


1. Ten kilometres north-east of Thessaloniki, the ornament of the Ther- 
maïkos, lies one of its loveliest suburbs, Asvestohori!. This little town is built 
in and around a narrow pass between two hills at the foot of Hortiatis, and 
a branch of the Via Egnatia used at one time to form a short cut from here 
to Thessaloniki. It is said that this branch road, which also happens to be the 
natural road, was used during the Ottoman domination by mail-coaches carry- 
ing mail from Dyrrahio to Thessaloniki and Constantinople*. The Via Egnatia 
began at Dyrrahio and ended at Constantinople, passing behind Thessaloniki 
and alongside lakes Ayiou Vasileiou and Volvi®. Asvestohori, built, as we 
have said, on this branch of the Via Egnatia, was famed for its rich and abund- 
ant production and export of mineral asbestos and for its dry and wholesome 
climate*. The townsfolk were always involved with asbestos production and 
continued this occupation whenever lack of land to cultivate forced them 
to seek their fortunes abroad. They would travel to Gallipoli and thence on 
large merchant ships to Asia and its many provinces. 

We cannot state with certainty exactly when Asvestohori was founded, 
nor do we know when and how the valley was first inhabited. Recent inform- 
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ation indicates that Neohori—the first name of Asvestohori— very probably 
existed from Byzantine times, though some earlier researchers into the history 
of Asvestohori do not believe that the townlet existed earlier than the XVIth 
centuryŠ. Nevertheless, a chrysobull of Andronicus IV (1376-1379) dated 
November 1378, which is now in the Archive of Ayiou Pavlou Monastery 
on Mount Athos, makes the following reference: [+ ’Erei Zauriag ó Po- 
dooAdBoc avégepev, Ar Kékintar TPO xpó]vov Kai [u&xpı tod vbv wept tiv 
Kadapaptav] rakmoyopia 66o [ñvouéva, H tò è ’ABpauitas kal Neo- 
yOpiov Aeyöuevo, Kal tapexddeoev, Iva noptontat xypvodpovAdrov tc Baou- 
Aetas pov...]’. From this text we may conclude that Neohori—Asvestohori— 
is the village mentioned in Andronicus’ chrysobull as a village “near Kala- 
maria” (napd ti Ka)Xano pi). 

Dr Michael Papadopoulos, the author of the oldest book (1879) about 
Asvestohori, informs us that this township cannot be more than 300 years 
old?, which means that it began to come into being during the Ottoman domi- 
nation, c. 1580-1600, when the locality was considered suitable for the encamp- 
ment of a garrison of soldiers. At that time there was no organised security 
in the Thessaloniki region and a good many brigands were infesting the 
country-side. Following an edict from the sultan, it was decided to colonise 
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Otonévaxn, Year-book of the Society for Byzantine Studies (hereafter referred to as SBS), 
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the uninhabited well-wooded region, both for the protection of the aqueduct, 
the traces of which are still visible today near Hortiatis, and for the safety 
of the Via Egnatia and protection of the passing mail-coaches!°, it should be 
mentioned that until 1887 Thessaloniki was supplied with water exclusively 
from springs in the mountainous region of Hortiatis!!. To serve these garri- 
sons, which were made up of government employees usually from southern 
Greece, small tower-like outposts were constructed, known as “koules”. 
According to tradition, the guards were chiefly of Maniot origin, a fact which 
is confirmed by the existence there even today of Maniot family names, such 
as Mourdzinos, Moniatsis!? etc. These guards and their families formed the 
original nucleus of the colony, and it was called Neohorion or Nihori!?. Greek 
and foreign writers dealing with the Thessaloniki region knew it by this 
name, as do older Thessalonicans even today. 

During the XVIth and XVIIth centuries Jewish refugees came and settled 
in Thessaloniki and the other towns of Macedonia, and at the same time poor 
Christians began to come down from the mountain refuges to the newly-for- 
med commercial centres. Research by the Macedonian Historical Archives 
indicates that the most significant, and also the most distant, departure, 
points of Macedonian immigrants (to Thessaloniki and elsewhere) were the 
poor and troubled mountainous areas of Agrapha and Aspropotamos; many 
Agraphiots are mentioned as living in Thessaloniki in October 1605". At the 
same period, it also seems that various families from Agrapha, Western Thes- 
saly and Western Macedonia were settling in the Thessaloniki region, as is 
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indicated by family names such as Karagounis etc. Many of these people 
settled outside Thessaloniki in Asvestohori (Kirech-Kioi), occupying the area 
south of the church alongside the stream, which was called Vlahikos Lakkos 
(Wallachian Pit). They spoke Wallachian and were craftsmen, tailors, dyers, 
jewellers, shoemakers etc; being more cultured than the local people, they 
referred contemptuously to all the older original inhabitants as “paizans”16, 

When the settlement began to increase in size, the Turks gave it the name 
of Kirech-Kioi, ie. Asbestos Village (Asvestohori), on account of the area’s 
abundant production of asbestos. It is also referred to by this name in various 
documents from the XVIIth century onwards. In the Macedonian Historical 
Archives, and in particular in the Archives of the Ecclesiastical Court (iero- 
dikeio) of Thessaloniki, various records are to be found regarding the Asvesto- 
hori area. More specifically, two incidents involving men from Asvestohori 
are mentioned with precise dates, and the name Asvestohori is used, and not 
Neohori?’. 

Close though it was to the capital of Macedonia, Asvestohori neverthe- 
less possessed noteworthy educational establishments. An elementary school 
was functioning there before 1860, and more systematic organisation of the 
school began the years later in 1870, when Anastasios Ekonomidis, a teacher 
and native of Asvestohori, took over the headmastership and held the post 
for some thirty years’. It is worth noting that in 1879 Asvestohori disposed 
of a girls’ school and a boys’ school with four classes each and two infants’ 
schools; there were a total of 400 pupils and five teachers19, According to 
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one of the inhabitants, until the last years of the Ottoman domination Asvesto- 
hori was one of the largest villages in Macedonia and one of the best com. 
munities too. It had a boys’ school with seven classes, a girls’ school with four, 
an infants’ school with two, and a church?®, This is also substantiated by the 
population census of the European provinces of the Ottoman Empire, which 
was conducted in 1904-1905 by Hussein Hilmi Pasha; the census revealed that 
Asvestohori was a notable small town with 736 households and a total of 
4,422 inhabitants, “all Greeks”?1, 

However, the French traveller Cousinery reports that c. 1830 in the These- 
saloniki region, the only village which was inhabited by Bulgarians and in 
which Bulgarian was spoken was Yenikioi (New village), near Hortiatis, ie. 
what is now Asvestohori??, It has been verified, however, that the population 
of Asvestohori did not consist of Bulgarians alone, as the famous traveller 
would mistakenly have us believe; it also comprised Greek-Wallachians from 
the Agrapha region, who had settled in Asvestohori long before 1821”. 
Besides, Cousinery himself mentions that the inhabitants of Asvestohori 
spoke Greek and Turkish™. 

This is not the first time that Cousinery takes the language spoken as 
the only criterion indicative of a group of people’s nationality. According 
to what he writes, it is very probable that the Bulgarians in question had 
come as labourers and builders during the Ottoman domination and settled 
come as labourers and builders during the Turkish Occupation and settled 
in the village together with the Greeks; which is precisely why it was called 
Yenikioi (New village). Moreover, this was not the only instance of a peace- 
time movement of Slavs and formation of a newcommunity during the Otto- 
man domination, which was a period when the populations of the Balkan 
Peninsula were moving about freely”. There is no reason, however, for us 
to exclude the possibility that they were Slavic-speaking Greeks who brought 
Bulgarian to the village, the language, owing to close contact with the other 
Greeks, acquiring numerous common Greek elements. The bilinguality of 
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KOR Gscourovikns (An unpublished report by Dimitrios M. Sarros), Makedonika, 15 (1975) 
117-118. 

22. E. M. Cousinery, Yoyage dans la Macédoine, p. 111. 

23. A. E. Vakalopoulou, “/oropla cëc Maxedovlac, p. 143. 

24. E. M. Cousinery, Voyage dans la Macédoine, p. 111. 

25, A. E. Vakalopoulou, “/orogla etc Maxedovlag, p. 494, 
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the inhabitants and the particular dialect spoken in Asvestohori are reliably 
substantiated by H. G. Tsekos”. 

Wishing to add further to what has hitherto been written about this 
lovely suburb 50 close to Thessaloniki, we are publishing a hitherto unknown 
source concerning the community history of Asvestohori and its ethnological 
composition. It is a handwritten document signed by Archbishop Makarios 
of Thessaloniki and was written during the Greek War of Independence—on 
12th February 1826, to be precise. The Greek is faultless. This document, which 
is reproduced on the next page, is probably an encyclical addressed to the 
notables of Asvestohori and makes a contribution to research into the admi- 
nistration of community affairs during the Ottoman domination”. 

The writer of the letter, Archbishop Makarios Vamvouris of Thessaloniki, 
is one of the few archbishops of Thessaloniki about whom anything is known. 
He was born in Mytilini and served to begin with as Bishop of Kambania 
with his uncle Makarios”. In February 1814 he was appointed Archbishop 
of Limnos*®, In 1821, when the Greek Revolution began, Archbishop Makarios 
of Limnos was a member of the Holy Synod of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, 
and it was in this capacity that he found himself in Constantinople, an eye- _ 
. witness to the tragic death of the national martyr, Patriarch Gregory Vš. 
In march 1824, having served his country for an entire decade, -Makarios 
of Limnos succeeded Matthew as Archbishop of Thessaloniki®!; in 1830, 


5 


however, he was dismissed from office and banished to Iviron Monastery by 


26. H. G. Tsekou, “Jorogla tot "AcBeuroywplou, p. 29. 

27. The need for this was pointed out some twenty years ago by Professor St. P. Kyrıa- 
kidis, see Efthymiou Dionysiati—St. P. Kyriakidi, Eyypapa rfis lepäg povfic rop ‘Ayiov 
Atovoctov äpopüvra els dyvhotovs vaot< tiis Gsoouioviknc, Makedonika 3 (1953-1955) 375. 

I acquired this manuscript as a gift from Mr Nikos Theophilopoulos, whose mother, 
Androniki, daughter of Arsenios Purzonas and Eleni Hadjiolou, was a descendant of an old 
Asvestohorite family. 

I should like to thank here my old fellow-student from Thessaloniki University, Mr 
Nikos Theophilopoulos, for this gift and for gifts of other documents from the same period 
which are now in my archive, thanks to his assistance. 

28. Archbishop Jacob of Mytilinr, Teo avgiagya@v xat Mrrroonokrör sig th Aé- 
oBoy, MutiAñnvn 1979, p. 26. 

29. For the record of the election of the Archbishop of Limnos, together with details 
of his activities on his native island, see Vasileiou G. Atesi, Tep Mnroëmoitc Anpvov Sid 
Léoov tæv albvov, Archive of Ecclesiastical and Canon Law 13 (1958) 33-38. 

30. Ibid. 

31. “Bxxdnowacrinh ` Alfôeua, vol. 2 (1904) 244, 329, See also L. Petit, Les évêques de 
Thessalonique, Echos d'Orient 5 (1901-1902). Alexandrou Letsa, ‘lorogla tijg Oeuaaio- 
vienc, Thessaloniki 1963, vol. 2, p. 160. 
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the Patriarch, accused of heresy for having transgressed the accepted customs 
of the time®*. He died on 2nd March 1856 and was buried behind the sanctuary 
in Mytilini cathedral in the company of the archbishops of Mytilini®. 

In the middle of the last century, the small town of Asvestohori was 
divided into four Greek sections, each of which bore the name of one of the 
notables. The anonymous work entitled «AoBsotoyaptiov À Tatpidoypa- 
ọta» (“Asvestohorion i Patridographia”) mentions four areas, the names of 
which correspond to the names of four of the notables of Asvestohori at that 
time. The houses in the southern part of the village comprised the section 
belonging to Hadji Steryos, a total of 115 households. In the middle of the 
village was Tsitserikos’ section, with 147 households. The 146 households 
in the north-eastern part comprised Yannos Tsekos’ section and lastly the 
north-western section was under Akrives and comprised 142 households. 
During -the second half of the XIXth century, then, Asvestohori had a total 
of 550- households*. 

Archbishop Makarios’ letter mentions the notables of Asvestohori by 
name, leading os to the conclusion that the community leaders of Asvesto- 
hori, that is, the Council of notables or “nobility”, were seventeen in number. 
As far as their election is concerned?®, we know that they were elected at the 
annual general meeting of the “notables” “and other citizens”. The election 
of the community leaders, therefore, was based on the principle of equality; 


32. I. K. Vasdravelli, Historical Archives of Macedonia, p. 521: “Firman issued follo- 
wing a charge by the Patriarch. For acting in a manner contrary to the religious customs, 
the Archbishop of Thessaloniki, Makarios, was removed from office and banished to Mount 
Athos and ordered to be confined in Iviron Monastery. Until the election of another arch- 
bishop, the cleric Yerasimos was appointed exarch”. Date (Beginning of Jemazi oul Evel 
1246 (1830)). 

33. The following inscription is written on his headstone: 

«AM®IPYTOY MYTIAHNHE 

BAALTHN ATAAOTIMON 

MAKAPION KAHEEI XPI>TOIO 

TA APXIOYTHN AHMNOY IIPOZTAZ 

OZ TIAPOZ AYTA AITO BEZZAAONIKHE 

EYZEBEOZ NOMA ®YAA MAKHAONTHE 

TYMBOZ OA AM®EKAAYWEN 

ANEYIOE ON TE TEPAIPAN 

BAMBOYPHE ENG OI XEYEN ATIOLTOAIO» 

2nd May 1856. See Jacob, Archbishop of Mytilini, T'dgo, atoiaoy@r xal MnrçonolTt&y 

el th» Aéoñor, p. 26. 
34. Anon. (M. Papadopoulos), ’Außeoroyugior Ñ Hlargıdoygagpla, p. 14, 
35, Ibid., p. 49. 
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they served a term of one year. The community leaders elected were: the 
leading elder, the secretary, the aldermen, the school ‘inspectors and the 
churchwarden. 

In Asvestohori the community leaders had administrative, taxational 
and legal jurisdiction. The leading elder, the secretary, and the aldermen 
were responsible for collecting the village’s community revenue, the taxes 
of the administrative authority and the prelate’s stipend. At the same time, 
it was a part of their duties to keep an eye on public order in the village and 
to settle the villager’s minor disagreements and quarrels. Apart from their 
internal jurisdiction, the community leaders also represented the community 
in its external affairs. The leading elder was exclusively responsible for re- 
presenting the village in the capital, Thessaloniki, either alone or accompanied 
by others®®, The school inspectors were responsible for handling the schools’ 
financial affairs, appointing and paying the teachers, and overseeing the 
schools generally. The churchwarden was responsible for the pagari (the 
area immediately inside the church door where candles may be bought and 
lit), the Church’s cach account and general order within the Church’”. The 
Council of notables had fairly wide administrative, taxational and legal juris- 
diction until the last years of the Ottoman domination. Of course, ultimately 
Asvestohori was under Thessaloniki’s administrative and legal jurisdiction, 
as it is today; the villagers’ minor disagreements and quarrels were resolved 
by the leading elder, the secretary and the aldermen, within the bounds of 
the community’s autonomy, but all the more serious disagreements and the 
crimes and felonies committed by the villagers were dealt with by the Thes- 
saloniki law-courts®, 

It is worth noting what the letter has to say about the judicial authority 
and the rights of Archbishop Makarios of Thessaloniki?®, His judicial authority 
was an integral part of Asvestohori’s community autonomy, an autonomy 
which has characterised Greek communities from the time of the Venetian 


36. Ibid., p. 49-50. 

37. Ibid., p. 50. 

38. Ibid., p. 50. For the internal conditions behind the development of the institution 
of local self-administration (the community system), see Nikolaou L Pandazopoulou, Kor- 
vorixög Blog els Tir Oerralouayrnolar èni rovgxoxgperlas, republication, Thessaloniki, 
Aristotelean University of Thessaloniki, Yearbook of the School of Law, vol. 14-3, Fest- 
schrift for Dimitrios L Karanikas, 1967, p. 41-48. 

39. Concerning the legal jurisdiction of the Church during the Turkish Occupation, see 
Nikolaou I. Pandazopoulou, ’Exxinola xal Alxaıor slg thy Keoodsmaov rot Aluov èni 
tovexoxpattac, Thessaloniki, Aristotelean University of Thessaloniki, Yearbook of the 
School of Law, vol. 8, In memory of Periklis Vizoukidis, 1960-1963, p. 709-725, 
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and the Ottoman Occupations. Until the end of the XVIIIth century and 
certainly thereafter, the community institution functioned strongly; its si- 
gnificance for the Greek population of Macedonia is pointed out by Beau- 
jour when he speaks of the “leading elders” of Thessaloniki and of the Greek 
clerics who directed public affairs*®. The basic reason which impelled the 
archbishop to send this letter to the notables of Asvestohori was, it seems, 
the controversy which had arisen between the local notables and the people 
responsible for the administration of the church at Asvestohori, which was 
subject to the Archbishop of Thessaloniki. The dispute concerned Church 
and State property, in particular the financial obligations of each. Similar 
disputes between the community and the clergy occurred during the Ottoman 
domination and even in more recent times. The report of the “Inspector 
General of the Greek Schools in Macedonia”, Dimitrios M. Sarros*!, dated 
2nd June 1906, concerning Asvestohori, states: «Tò tapetov tig &xxAnotac 
(usta tof Kr porotetov) elvar dvoeEéAeyKtov, UNdEV axed0v ovvaopépov Ù- 
rèp tHv oxXoAelov. "Avéykn À Tepà Mntpdrodtc và ETON tpocextixdte- 
pov COD Kotvorikodg AoyaptacHotc, KO Soov elvar ôvvatév, dc ôuokoyobor 
kai abdtoi of “AoBsotoxympirat, dv brapEy oxontpatépa, Staxetptots tod KOL. 
votixoS gphuatos va Siatnphomot td orokëin kal dvev tof & 170 Atpav 
g0vikoh eiooônuatoc» (The Church’s cash account including the money 
made from the sale of candles— is difficult to check, and contributes nothing 
to the schools. The Holy Metropolis should itself examine the community 
accounts as carefully as possible —and the, villagers themselves agree— to see 
if a more convenient means of administrating the community finances can be 
found so that the schools may be maintained without the state subsidy of 170 
pounds). 

The archbishop particularly insists that Church and State property be 
separated and exhorts the notables to draw up a balance-sheet of revenue 
and expenses for both Church and State. This division of Church property 
and State property was already taking place during the Ottoman domination. 
It is certain that the Church’s property belongs to the community, despite 
the division, as the document stresses: au SAov rov Kai éxetva léixd cas 
elvan ofits xavévacg GAÄoc OëieL tà AGB» (whatever belongs to you no-one 
wishes to take away). The archbishop’s jurisdiction in community affairs is 


40. Félix Beaujour, Tableau du Commerce de la Grèce. Formé d’après une année moyenne, 
depuis 1787 jusqu'en 1797, vol. 1, Paris 1800, p. 49. See also, ‘Zorogla ElAmvixoù " bëvouc, 
vol. 11, p. 196. 

41. St. I. Papadopoulou, “H erdroen tig naudelas rò 1906 or Unaıdpo Gsooalo- 
ylauns, p. 119, 
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also indicated by the fact that it is he who certifies the balance-sheet which 
the notables are to present to him: «kal dood xäunte tò PedAdvtCov Kai tò 
pépnte Kal mpdc fic, dia va tò wuer xal Eußeßuwowuer» (and when 
you have drawn up the balance-sheet, bring it to me so that I may see and 
confirm it). This indicates the extent of the Church’s legal jurisdiction throug- 
hout the field of common law. It is also clear that the power of this legal 
jurisdiction was expanding and becoming stronger. Another point in the 
letter which is worth emphasising is the «xoinoate & dnopdoewco» (make the 
decision), which gives us cause to examine the function and means by which 
decisions were made by the notables**. 

The letter also confirms that the archbishop was acting as a religious 
leader («ydptc gn &v uiv kal elpñnvn Go Oeob»—dva kal ñ tod Beod 
xäpız Kai tò Gnestpov EAeog eln ue öv») (may the grace and peace of 
God be with us—that the grace and boundless mercy of God be with us), 
but at the same time also as a supreme judge over the common-law affairs 
of the citizens of Asvestohori®. The interweaving of these two functions of 
the archbishop reminds us of the original apostolic Christian Church“, and 
leads us to conclude that this tradition is being continued within the Orthodox 
Church. 


Institute for Balkan Studies 
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42. Apostolou E. Vakalopoulou, “Jotopla tot Neov " Eiiutouop, I, ’Agxes xal Grauéo- 
gwor trov, Thessaloniki 1961,p.200-1. Concerning the administration of Thessaloniki during 
the Turkish Occupation, see K. Tatti, H Kouvórnç Oscoudovixns. ds 6tógkgtro GAAote— 
Ta äypapa Edına—"H Snderdda—Tda amraria—'O npoecta<—Ol rpékpitoi—-récoiouv 
ol &kAoyetc—dtyvmotoi Aextopépsiat, Makedonikon Imeroloyion, ed. The Pan-Macedonian 
Society of Athens, 1913, p. 85-89. 

43. The judicial authority of the archbishop, during the Turkish Occupation, which was 
his “ancient custom”, was as follows: “... That he should try whomsoever should apply for 
his judgment, and should anyone seek a trial and demand his rights, the opponent must 
go before the archbishop to be tried without let or hindrance...The decisions and arbitra- 
tion of the archbishop shall carry legal authority without any contradiction whatsoever, 
and he shall levy fees for his decisions in the usual way...”.In other words, the judicialdeci- 
sion of the archbishop was final as far as the litigants were concerned, See Ap, E. Vakalo- 
poulou, ‘lorogia tot Néov ‘EAAmriouoÿ, I, p. 200-1, 

44. Acts of the Apostles, chapter I, 
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&TULLDTATOL TPÖKPLTOL Yptotiavol Tod ywpiov doPEeotoxHpi, ÖTE *posotOc 
l'ebpyios, X:fAlag otépiov, Xn=dvtbvioc, Kai ppéykos Xrn:’Apyöpn, 
ônuhtpios Znavöwvil, kütas puinrov, otéptos kvrüaploot, NETKOG otdtov, 
K@votavtivocs vıKoAdov, l'ebpyios navayihtn, ravayibtns TLoxäka, papKoc 
OTOytadvvn, Kotapplons KupidKon, PpayKos GyyeAobon, Tıavvog àyyelodon, 
uaxoboioc dranavefi, Bouûüc ðaßið, Kal otEptog kwovotavtf x&puc ely utv, 
Kal eipnvn and Oeod. BA&novres Gm tapoboav hydv Exdsootv, va ovvayOfite 
6kot cas, Kai va kalonte va Eekadapionte toùs Aoyapiaouodc tis EKKAT- 
ciac cas Ev oóBo 0605, Kai kaðapğ suvarsncen, Kal và yoplonte Td xpos TAG 
ÉkkAnotas And tod ypéovc tod ywptov cas, Kal va Kataotpdonte Eva ura- 
Advılov nöcov Xp£og Eyer ñ adın éxxAnota, Kal zo ypewotel kal móðev 
Eye. và AapPavy, 61a va pévy Yopiotov TO xpšoç tic ExxANotac and tò LPÉOG 
tis YOpasc, paArota eivai KOL Guaptia va Évvovnte tO xpéoc Kal Td KÉPÜOG 
fig ÉkkAnolas Léo sic tiv yópav cac. Kal dia toto TpÊTEL va elvar yapi- 
atdc 6 Aoyapiacuôs ts ExxAnotac, kal p Goy rov Kal Exelva löıkd cag 
giva, odte xavévac dos Die tà AGB, Kai dpod Kapnte tò BerAdvrCov, 
Kai tò pépyte Kai mpdc Hpac, Sià và tò l8Gpev, kal éexiBePardompev 66ev 
oft yivookovtiec, rnoioute BE Anopäcens, bç Dän ypépouev oac, {va Kat 
T Tod Geod yapic, Kai tò dimetpov EXsoc ein ped” buddy. 


goKot ti 1B peBpovapiov 
"O ®ecoakovixng Makëpioc 1826 th 12 DeBpovapiov» 


MACHIEL KIEL 


TWO LITTLE KNOWN MONUMENTS OF EARLY AND CLASSICAL 
OTTOMAN ARCHITECTURE IN GREEK THRACE 


+ 


HISTORICAL AND ART-HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE HAMAMS OF TIMURTAS 


PASAZADE ORUÇ PASHA (1398) AND FERIDUN AHMED BEG (1571) 
IN DIDYMOTEICHON 


In a previous article in this jourmalt we tried to stress the importance of 
Greek Macedonia and Thrace for the old Ottoman Balkans, and especially 
for its great, but still insufficiently known art?. Whereas we previously focussed 


1. In B.S, 12.2 (1971) pp. 415-462. As the present article is not in the first place written 
for the handful of Orientalist but for a more general public we deemed it necessary to explain 
some oriental terms and practices which do not belong to everybody’s knowledge. Those 
who are initiated can better skip them. | 

2. As “Ottoman Architecture” we want to call those monuments constructed within 
the former limits of the Ottoman empire and constructed on order of an Ottoman patron by 
Ottoman Turkish architects and master builders according stylistic and aesthetic principles 
peculiar to the Ottoman empire alone. In its formative perlod this style absorbed elements 
of the art of its predecessors, the Seljuks of Anatolia but also incorporated minor influences 
from the art of the contemporary Turkish Beyliks of Anatolia and to a limited extent some 
Byzantino-Slavic influences and even a few isolated elements of the “colonial gothic” of the 
Crusader kingdoms in the Mediterranean. Around 1400 a synthesis was reached in which the 
foreign elements remain sometimes recognisable but the whole concept is a wholly new one. 
In the so-called. “Classical” Ottoman period the style evolved into one the great arts of the 
Islamic world, independent and self conscious and no longer open to alien influences. The 
latter penetrated again in the 18th century, by way of Western Europe. Being an art which 
was formed in the great centres of the empire, Bursa, Edirne and Istanbul and the product 
of a strictly centralised state it is logic to see real Ottoman works in the central provinces 
of the empire, Thrace, Macedonia, Bulgaria on the European side and Western and Central 
Anatolia south of the Bosphore. In the border provinces such as the Peloponnese, Epirus, 
Albania and Bosnia, or in Syria and Kurdistan in the East, the imperial art did hardly take 
root. Although a large number of mosques, baths, medreses, caravanserails etc. were built 
in these lands in the Ottoman period and more or less in accordance with the official style 
we are able to discern the influences of the local environment quite easily. 

The problem of who built the Ottoman mosques, who were the master builders, carpen- 
ters, stone masons, plumbers, glaziers etc. has convincingly been worked out by Omer Litfi 
Barkan for the best time of the empire, the 16th century. His publication of the voluminous 
paybooks of that time allow us at once to do away with the numerous legends as that certain 
Balkan nations carried out the work (this is true only for the architecture of the 18th and 
19th century). The bulk of the artists and workmen were Muslim Turks, sons of Muslim 
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on two centres in Northern Greece, and discussed some of the outstanding 
works of Ottoman architecture in the cities of Komotini and Serres we will 
now concentrate on two almost wholly overlooked monuments in the old 
town of Didymoteichon. These monuments, or rather the ruins of them, 
deserve special attention for two reasons. Firstly both are outstanding works 
of Ottoman utilitarian architecture; secondly they are the works of some of 
the most outstanding men of the old Ottoman empire. We mean the hot baths 
(hamäm, from the Arabic root ‘hamma’: ‘to make hot’) of Oruç Pasha and 
of Feridun Ahmed Beg. The hamam of Oruç is perhaps the very oldest Otto- 
man bath preserved in South-Eastern Europe today, that of Feridun is one 
of the most original of its kind, a product of the most mature period of the 
classical phase of Ottoman architecture: the seventies of the 16th century. 
Both works have come down to us in a very ruined state and not much 
is known about them locally®. Fortunately we possess the notes of four Otto- 
man geographers which, combined together, allow us to determine which is 
which and give us sufficient detail to reconstruct the history of the buildings. 
Usually Ottoman geographers do not give much information on baths. They 
just mention the names and the number of the baths, which institution they 
took for granted. The reason why they made an exception for the baths of 
Didymoteichon (Dimetoka in Ottoman) is that these works were local celeb- 
rities and moreover, built by men who were known by the educated Ottomans 
because of their contribution to the immense treasure house of Ottoman 
historical writing. Both men, Oruç, but especially Feridun Ahmed were, what 
was called: “sähibü’s-seyf ve’l-kalem” (Master of Sword and Pen), an Oriental 


Turks. As the empire was a multinational state it is clear that non Muslims also had their 
share. In the mentioned paybooks every single master is mentioned by name and patronym 
and the place where he came from 18 noted. See: O. L. Barkan, “Türk yapi ve Yapi Malzemesi 
Tarihi için Kaynaklar”, in: Istanbul Universitesi Iktisat Fakültesi Mecmuasi, 17, No 1-4, 
Istanbul 1955/56 pp. 3-26; and with all the desirable details in his great monography: Séley- 
maniye Cami ve Imareti insaatt, Ankara, T.T.K. 1972. 

For a tentative study on local influences see: M. Kiel, “Reflections on the origins of 
provincial tendencies in the Ottoman architecture of the Balkans”, in: Islam in the Balkans | 
Persian Art and Culture of the 18th and 19th Centuries, Papers arising from a symposium 
held to celebrate the World of Islam. Festival at the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh 
1979, pp. 18-29. 

3. Locally we were told that the hamäm of Feridun Ahmed was built by “sultan Murad” 
and finished by “sultan Bayezid”. Dr. Fred de Jong, who visited Didymoteichon in 1979, 
was told that the bath was built by “Oruç Pasa”. As in all ‘legends’ there is some truth in 
these statements. Ottoman sultans were indeed active in Didymoteichon but the names given 
are altogether wrong. 
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pendant of the European medieval and Renaissance “Arma.et Litterae”. 

It is not curious or accidental to find two works of architecture of. the 
greatest originality in such a provincial town as Didymoteichon. It is also no 
hazard that both mentioned men are the founders of these works. In Ottoman: 
times Didymoteichon was not larger than today* but it was certainly more 
important. It was, as is known, the first residence of the Ottoman rulers in 
Europe. It was captured before Edirne/Adrianople and the first sultans’ palace 
in the Balkans was there. The state treasure was kept for a long time between 
the strong circuit of the double walls of the Byzantine period®. Sultan Bayezid 
II son of Mehmed II, was born in the palace of Didymoteichon’. Some decades 
before that event another ruler, Mehmed I, erected in Didymoteichon one of 
the largest and most magnificent mosques of the Balkans’, the Celebi Mehmed 
Mosque still dominating the skyline of the little town. ‘Dimetoka’ was also 
the place which Bayezid II selected for his retirement after he had abdicated 
from the throne of Osman in 1512. Of greater importance perhaps was the 
place of Didymoteichon as a seat of Islamic learning. In the 16th century the 
little town boasted no less than three colleges (medrese) where a number of 
the most famous of the Ottoman scholarly world have worked as professors. 


4. Bertrandon de la Broquiére, (Voyage d’Outremer, edited by Ch. Schefer, Paris, 1892 
p. 172/73) ambassador of Duke Philip of Burgundy, passed Didymoteichon in 1433 and 
called it a: “bien grande ville” and a “tres belle place,” with 400 houses. Barkan marked it 
on his map reflecting the ethnic situation in the Balkans from around 1510/20 with 300 
houses of which the half was Muslim and the other half Christian. (Ó. L. Barkan, “Les 
deportations comme méthode de peuplement et de colonisation dans l'empire Ottoman”, 
in: Revue de la Faculté des Sciences Economiques de P Université d'Istanbul, 11, No 1-4 Istan- 
bul, 1953, pp. 1-65). Evliyä Celebi, Seydhatndme, vol. VIL, printed edition, Istanbul 1928, 
p. 73 and 75, mentions in 1667/68 a hundred prosperous houses in the castle, inhabited by 
non-Muslims, and 600 houses in the open town, exclusively inhabited by Muslims. 700 house- 
holds would mean a population of 4000 or 5000 souls. As the Ottoman census registers of 
the 15th and 16th century concerning Didymoteichon are still unpublished, we have to do 
without this vast source of information, which allows the most detailed research on topo- 
graphical ethnic/religious and economic problems of the area covered by this kind of sources. 

5. For the Ottoman conquest of Thrace and Didymoteichon cf. Franz Babinger, Beit- 
räge zur Frühgeschichte der Türkenkerschaft in Rumelien, Brünn-München-Wien, 1944, p. 
48. G. Ostrogorski, History of the Byzantine State, 2th edit. Oxford 1968, p. 536 (with further 
literature), or: Irène Beldiceanu-Steinherr, La conquête d' Andrinople par les Turcs, La pénét- 
ration turque en Thrace, etc. in: Travaux et Mémoires, L Paris, 1965, pp. 439-461. 

6. For the Byzantine castle see in detail: Philippes-Adonis Giannopoulos, Didymo- 
teichon. Geschichte einer byzantinischen Festung. Inaugural-Dissertation Köln, 1975. 

7. Franz Babinger, Mehmed der Eroberer und seine Zeit, München, 1953, p. 53. 

8. For this mosque see: Ekrem Hakkı Ayverdi, Osmanl: Mimarisinde Celebi ve II. 
sultan Murad devri, Istanbul, 1972, pp. 136-150, with numerous fotos, plans etc, 
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Among them was Ahmed Taskôprüzäde®, and one of the authors whose notes 
we used for this article, the learned Kadi Abdurrahman Hibri Efendi. On an 
official list of colleges in the Balkan provinces of the empire, made up in the 
second half of the 17th century, no less than six colleges are mentioned to have 
functioned in Didymoteichon!®. If this list is correct this means that the 
little town ranked formost as centre of learning in the Balkans, in second 
place following Gallipoli (9 medreses) but much ahead of famous centres as 
Tarnovo in Bulgaria (5 medreses), Larissa in Thessaly (4 medreses) or the 
much better known centres of Oriental culture as Sarajevo (3 medreses) and 
Monastir (3 medreses) not to speak of Sofia, Belgrade or Thessaloniki. The 
importance of Didymoteichon in this respect will perhaps be more clear if we 
remember that there were, in the 17th century, in 69 cities and towns of the 
Ottoman Balkan institutions of higher Islamic learning, with a total of 120 
colleges. This gives an average of less than two colleges per town. We deamed 
this little detour necessary for a good understanding of what kind of place 
Didymoteichon was. 

The founder of the oldest of the Didymoteichon baths, Oruç Pasha??, 
belonged to one of the most outstanding families of the empire in its early 
years. His father was the second Beglerbeg (Governor-General) of all Otto- 
man Europe: Kara Timurtas Pasha. Timurtaş had four sons, Oruç, Umur, 


9. For this great scholar see the article “Tashköprüzäde” in Enzyklopaedie des Islams, 
vol. IV, Leiden, 1936, p. 747; or Babinger, Geschichtschreiber der Osmanen und thre Werke, 
p. 84 vv; or the biography at the end of his great bibliographical work “es-Saka'ik en-Nu’ 


maniya”, most easily accessible in the German translation of Oskar Rescher, Konstantinopel/ 
Stuttgart, 1927, photomechanical reprint, Biblio Verlag, Osnabrück, 1978 (the autobi- 
ography on pp. 340-345). 

10. For this list see: Kemal Ozergin, “Eski bir Rüznäme’ye göre Istanbul ve Rumeli 
medreseleri”, in: Tarih Enstitüsü Dergisi, 4/5, Istanbul, 1974, pp. 263-290. 

11. This valuable list, hovever, is incomplete. It does not mention, for example, the 
well known medrese of Ishak Begoflu Isa Beg in Skopje (Üsküb), the Koski Mehmed Pasha 
Medrese and the Ruzndimeci Ibrahim Medrese in the important Hercegovinan city of Mostar, 
etc. The medreses of Umur Beg, Cerrah-basi and Perviz Efendi in D. are only mentioned in 
this source. The only mention we could find on a school of Perviz Efendi was his medrese 
in Istanbul. The problem calls for detailed research because a complete survey of the institu- 
tions for higher learning in the old Ottoman empire was never given. Very useful is the recent 
work of Cahid Baltacı, XV. XVI. Asırlarda Osmanlı Medreseleri, Teskilat, Tarih, Istan- 
bul, 1976, which in spite of its more than 700 pages is still incomplete. 

12. For the biography of Oruç we used the following sources: Asikpasazäde, Sa‘deddin, 
Sicill-i ‘Osmdni (vol. I, p. 442-443) and Ekrem Hakkı Ayverdi, Osmanlı Mimarisinin ilk dervi, 
Istanbul, 1966, pp. 387-395. 

13. Timurtaş succeeded Lala Sahin, the first Beglerbeg of “Rumeli” around 1383, when 
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Ali and Mahmud. Oruç served under Emir Süleyman, Mehmed Çelebi and 
Murad II. The latter made him his Beglerbeg of Anatolia in 826 (1423). He 
died, according to the Sicill-i ‘Osmäniye, in 829 (1426). All the Timurtaş 
brothers as well as their father were great patrons of architecture. They must 
have had a pleasure in the development of new ways in building as all the 
works that have come down to us show uncommon features. In Didymo- 
teichon Oruç Pasha founded the first of the later so famous colleges, the 
‘Uruç Pasa Medrese’. For the upkeep of the building and the payment of 
the staff the Pasha constructed a large public bath which in the course of time 
became famous as Fisilti Hamamı, or: Whisper Bath. The revenue of the bath, 
as well as the rent of a few plots of garden land near Didymoteichon was 
devoted to the school?®. It is not clear what kind of relations Oruç Pasha had 


the latter is mentioned for the last time. Timurtas’ name is related with the colonization of 
the environs of Serres shortly after the capture of this Macedonian stronghold (1383). (For 
the conquest of Serres see: G. Ostrogorski, “La prise de Serres par les Turcs” in: Byzantion, 
XXXV (1695), pp. 302-319; or: “Srpska oblast posle DuSanove smrti”, in Posebna Izdanja 
Visantinoloëkog Istituta X, Beograd, 1965). He was active in all the campaigns of Murad 
U and Bayezid I and died in Bursa in Ramazan 806 (March 1404) according to the text on 
his tombstone, still to be seen in Bursa, behind the large mosque he had constructed there. 

14. Timurtaş himself had constructed, besides the already mentioned mosque in Bursa, 
a hamam with a disrobing room covered with one of the largest domes produced by the 
Ottomans till that date (it approaches 18 metres in diametre) and the largest ever used for 
an Ottoman bath. The technical achievement of this construction from 1390/95 is better 
understood if we bear in mind that the usual Byzantino-Slavic dome of the 14th century did 
not exceed a diametre of five to six metres and the largest of the Middle Byzantine period, 
when the material resources and technical ability was much larger, never surpassed a 
diametre of eleven metres! (Daphni, Hosios Lukas, Aya Sophia at Thessaloniki). From the 
works of the Timurtas brothers some of the works of Ali Beg in the city of Manisa (Magnesia 
ad Sipyle) remain preserved and those of Umur Beg in Bursa. Their history and architectural 
value has been discussed in detail inthe magnificent works of Ekrem Hakkı Ayverdi. Oruc’ 
foundations fared less well. In the old Byzantine castle of Bursa he erected a mescid and a 
hamim but both of them disappeared long ago. A small street, the *Oruç Bey Sokagi’ still 
reminds us of the man and his works. 

15. The other medreses were those of Karagëz Pasha and of Abdül Vasi' Efendi. The first 
mentioned college was perhaps built by the high court dignitary under Bayezid II (1481-1512), 
bearing that name. The second medrese was built in 1522/23 by Abdül Vası“ Efendi, a native 
of Didymoteichon who studied in the Timurid capital of Herat (now in Afghanistan) and 
died in Mekka in 1538 after a succesful carrier in the Ottoman empire. Before his death he 
bequeathed all his earthly possesions to the promotion of science. For his biography see 
Tasköprüzäde’s Saka’ik, (Bescher) p. 251/52; or Baltacı, Medreseleri, p. 150-152, with 
list of the professors who worked at the college in the 16th century. 

16. cf. Tayyib Gdkbilgin, Edirne ve Pasa Livdsi, Istanbul, 1952, p. 246/47, who refers 
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with the Thracian town. We only know that he had some landed estates in 
the surroundings of the town17, In 16th century records there appears an 
‘maret of Oruç Pasha’ in the village of Cobanlu (today known as ‘Poimeni- 
kon’#, The revenue of the village was given to the mentioned kitchen of the 
poor, where free food was distributed to the needy. If we survey these facts 
and have no other information we may conclude that Oruç’ interest in the 
Didymoteichon region must have been of the nature of a benevolent landlord, 
who knew the local needs and wanted to promote Islamic learning in the area. 
If he had in mind the commemoration of his name, an attitude common 
among the old Ottomans, he might have founded just a mosque. This would 
have been considerably cheaper than a medrese. The building price would 
be roughly the same but the daily expenditure of a medrese was much higher 
because the staff received a much higher salary!®. Besides that each student 
usually received one akce a day as pocket money. With the usual number of 
students at 10 or 15, as was the common Ottoman practice, this meant another 
3.600 to 5.500 akçe yearly. Add the library, with which every medrese had to 
be equipped, and bear in mind the very high prices of books”, it will be clear 
that a medrese was not the cheapest way to have one’s name perpetuated. 


to the numbers of the documents preserved in the Başbakanlık Arşivi in Istanbul and gives 
extracts of them in Ottoman script. 

17. One of them was the village of Cobanlu, which according to the census register of 
890 (1485) numbered 45 households and four bachelors and yielded yearly 4939 akçe. The 
other village was Branki, which in 890 had22households and 6 bachelors and yielded a re- 
venue of 3372 akçe The revenue of these villages was turned into a vakf pious foundation 
for Orug’ children and further descendants. The remark of Gökbilgin (ibidem, p. 247, note 16) 
that the medrese was in Edirne is a slip of the pen. Hibri Efendi (see further on) makes this 
sufficiently clear. 

18. cf. Klaus Kreiser, Die Siedlungsnamen Westthrakiens nach amtlichen Verzeichnissen 
und Kartwerke, Klaus Schwarz-Freiburg, 1978, p. 15/16, and 75. 

19. Numerous details on salaries of staff members of various Ottoman institutions can 
befoundin the publication of a great number of vakifname’s by E. H. Ayverdi Ó. L. 


Barkan, Istanbul Vakıfları Tahrir Defteri 953 (1546) Tärihli, Istanbul 1970; or: Hasan 
Kale3i, Najstariji Vakufski Dokumenti u Jugoslaviji na Arapskom Jeziku, Priština, 1972. 

20. It has been said that Ahmed Tasköprüzäde, mentioned above, in his quality of pro- 
fessor copied every year himself the text of a very famous handbook on Islamic jurisprudence 
and sold the copy for 3000 akce! which money he used to defray the expenditure of the iftar 
meals which he offered to his students in the nights of the blessed month of Ramadan. In 
Ali Mimik’s continuation of S. N. p. 5. Recently Michaela Staynova published a number of 
bookprices taken from the registres of the Cadi of Vidin. The equivalent of the value of a 
good book was often as high as the price of a cow. Cf. Staynova, Ottoman Libraries in Vidin, 
in: Etudes Balkaniques, Sofia, 1979, No 2, pp. 54-69. 
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Behind the foundation of a medrese must be an expressed desire to promote 
learning, which was then expensive, as it is now. 

In theory a sizeable bath, situated in town in the province with a consider- 
able Muslim population could produce a sufficiently large revenue to keep a 
medrese going. We do not possess the “vakifnäme” (foundation charter) of the 
pious works of Oruç. Hence we do not know the extent of the property of 
which revenue the medrese had to function. The notes in the census of 925 
(1519), which mentions the property of the Didymoteichon medrese, gives no 
further information and no yearly revenue?!, According to the accounts of 
the Istanbuler pious foundations from the year 953 (1546), published recently 
by Barkan and Ayverdi, one large bath in Istanbul had a revenue of 65.000 
akçe yearly, another double bath (with separate sections for men and women) 
yielded 42.000 akce**. To compare these incomes with those of baths in the 
province, with a far smaller number of customers we may cite the baths in- 
side the castle of Modon (Methont) on the Peloponnese, which yielded 3.800 
akce, and that one outside the mentioned walled city, which yielded 4.500. 
The bath of the Bulgarian townships of Nevrokop and Tatar Bazarcik yielded 
7.000 and 6.500. That of Strumitsa in Yugoslav Macedonia 900058, Perhaps 
the Didymoteichon hamäm yielded 8.000 - 12.000 akçe and the few thousand 
still needed came from the rents of the garden or perhaps from another source 
of which we have not yet found. The hamäm was at any rate the chief source 
of income of the Didymoteichon medrese. 

Let us now turn from the motives behind the construction of the bath and 
the school, and the economic and institutional problems around them to the 
buildings proper. About the medrese we can be short. It disappeared in the 


21. If we compare the stipulationns for the staffs and the salaries of a number of 15th 
and 16th century Ottoman medreses we may safely say that the one in Didymoteichon 
had the following staff: 

a ’Miderris (professor) with 20 akce dail 
.a, Muid’ (assistant teacher) ” 5 ” S 
‚a 'Kayyum (door keeper) Sie ee o 

„a ‘ferräs: (sweeper, cleaner) ” 2 ” dé 


29 akçe = 10.585 akçe yearly 
and 3.600 for the students = 14.185 akce yearly for the entire 
| i foundation 
22. Istanbul Vdkiflari Tabrir, p. 366. p. 43 has a double hamám with a revenue of 63.000 
'akçë yearly. Se | 
` ' 23. Al the smaller hamams, situated in the provincial towns, belonged to the large founda- 
tion of Bayezid’s grand Vizier Koca Mustafa Pasha, See Istanbul Vakrflari Tahrir, p. 366- 
369, ' 
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last century of the Ottoman period. The Sälnäme’s (“Yearbook’, issued every 
year by the provincial administration) of the last decades before 1912 do not 
mention it any more, The Sälnäme of 1892/93, however, mentions the bath 
as still working and in good condition. This note contains more interesting 
information about Oruç Pasha and his works. Here it is better to quote the 
original”. 
“The türbe (mausoleum) of one of the most famous commanders of the 
armies of Islam, who remained behind here after the conquest, Oruç 
Pasha, is at the edge of the Great Graveyard of D. (Didimoteichon). 
The bath known as Fisiltt Hamämı, a part of the property of the pious 


foundations of the mentioned deceased, is here preserved. It is in good 
state because of the condition that it must be under the jurisdiction of 
the Mütevelli ’s (administrator) of the vakfs. This bath is known as the 
Whisper Bath because of an arch situated inside the disrobing room; 
if someone sits below one side of this arch the words he whispers can 
be understood completely by one who sits on the opposite end of the 
arch and holds his ear against the wall”. 
We are thus here confronted with a feature similar as the famous ‘Whispering 
Gallery’ of St. Pauls Cathedral in London and certainly as famous in the old 
Ottoman empire as the London gallery in Britain. All four great Ottoman 
geographers of older times mention the curiosity of Didymoteichon. 
These four geographers are: Mohammed-i “Asik, from Trebisond (work- 
ed a long time in Thessaloniki), who wrote in the nineties of the 16th century; 
the afore-mentioned Hibri Efendi”, who wrote in the thirties and fourties of 


24. So for example the yearbook of 1310 (1892/93), which on p. 343 gives a survey of 
all the institutions for education that existed by then in the town. The little list is illustrative 
for the cultural policy of the empire in the last century. There was a high school (risdiye) 
for Muslim children and two primary schools for the same group,five primary schools for 
the Greek speaking childern two primary schools for the Bulgarian speaking children one 
Jewish school and one Armenian school. This school policy, so greatly contrasting with the 
present situation in S. E. Europe and the Middle East, is an interesting one but has never 
been studied in detail although the provincial yearbooks provide excellent source material 
for such an survey. 

25. Sälnäme-i Viläyet-i Edirne, 1310, p. 340/41. 

26. On Hibri Efendi and his work (still unpublished) see, Babinger, Geschichtschreiber 
der Osmanen und ihre Werke; and with more detail, Tayyib Gokbilgin, Edirne hakkinda 
yazılmış tarihler ve Enis-ul Musämirin, in: Edirne’nin 600. Fethi Yıldönümü Armağan 
Kitabı, Ankara, T.T.K. 1965, pp. 77-117; and: Sevim ligürel, Hibrt'nin Enisü’l-Müsämirn’i, 
in: Guney-Dogu Avrupa. Arastırmaları Dergisi, 2-3 Istanbul, 1973/74, pp. 137-158. 

For Mohammed-i ‘Aşık (also written as “Mehmed Asik”) see the older study of Franz 
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the 17th century; Hadschi Chalfa, who wrote in the forties and fifties of the 
17th century®’; and the most voluminous writer of all, Evliyä Celebi, who 
travelled extensively in the entire empire and beyond in the sixties and seventies 
of the same century and wrote his ten volume ‘Travelogue’ in retirement in 
Egypt, perhaps in the eighties®. Only Evliyä wrote about the place where the 
baths were situated. The other authors just describe both of them but give no 
indication as to where the baths were situated. After his description of the 
Pain Hamam of Oruç Pasha Evliyä noted that the other bath was: “situated 


opposite the Great Mosque”?®, This leaves no room for doubt. Opposite the 
Great Mosque, the mosque of Celebi Sultan Mehmed, which still stands in the 
centre of the town today, are the remains of a sizeable hamäm which shows 
outspoken features of the art of the advanced 16th century. The ruin we see 
today near the river bank, below the south-western corner of the Byzantine 
castle, is the: ruin of a large bath with very ancient features, this is the once 
famous Fist Hamam. 


It is difficult, at the moment, to give an exact plan of this bath. Some 
kind of minor excavation is needed to establish the form of the bathroom 
proper. It can at least be said with certainty that the bath was a single one, 
working in shifts for men and women. The whole construction measures 
about 25-13 metres. The original water container and heating room as well 
as the bathroom proper collapsed long ago and the materials of these structures 
were largely re-used for other constructions (houses). The former disrobing 
hall and the intermediary hall are still standing. One entered the bath through 
a finely worked gate crowned by a decorative arch. The overall impression 


Teaschner, “Die geographische Literatur der Osmanen”, in: Deutsche Zeitschrift Morgen- 
landischen Gesellsch. Ú, 1921, Neue Folge; or: Richard F. Kreutel, “Ein Kirchenraub in 
Selänik”, in: Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 69, Wien, 1977, pp. 73-90, 
who tries to illustrate how “Asik worked scholarly. 

27. For notes on the life and work of this greatest Ottoman scholar of the 17th century 
see the article “Katib Celebi” in the Encyclopaedia of Islam*, A part of his great Geography 
has been made accessible for non-Orientalist by J. von Hammer: Rumeli und Bosna, geog. 
beschrieben von Mustafa ben Abdallah Hadschi Chalfa, Wien, 1812. 

Hadschi Chalfa/Katib Celebi did not travel himself but made extensively use of the works 
of others who did. 

28. It is impossible and irrelevant here to cite the ever growing Evliyä bibliography. A 
few fundamental studies are: R. F. Kreutel, “Neues zur Evliyä Celebi Forschung”, in: Der 
Islam, 48, 1971/72, p. 269 f.; Pierre Mackay, “The manuscripts of the Seyahatnäme of Evliya 
Celebi”, in: Der Islam, 52, 1975, p. 278/98; or the article “Ewliya Celebi” in the Encycl. of 
Islam. 

29. Seyahatnäme, vol. VIII, printed edit. Istanbul, 1928, p. 76, 
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I. Feridum Ahmet Hamämi. Reconstruction. 
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of this portal reminds us of the portal of the Ghazi Mihal Hamämı in the near- 
by Edirne, which bath is, as the Fısıltı Hamämi, from the first decades of the 


15th century and in just a miserable state of decay as the Didymoteichon 
bath®®, However, the Greek bath must be a twenty or thirty years older than its 
Turkish counterpart in neglect. The portal is built of the magnificent, tra- 
vertin-like, grey lime stone which is quarried in the surroundings of Edirne and 
is known as ‘küfeki’. The masonry of the walls of the bath is of less precious 
material. Behind the portal lies the largest room of the bath, 7.40-5.20 metres 
in size. The room is partly covered by a lofty dome which is decorated with 
an intricate pattern of rhombic panes and zig-zag bands. The central section 
‘of the dome is now open but was originally covered by a lantern dome which 
allowed daylight to penetrate the room freely. Additional light fell through 
three rows of eight ‘eyes’ (small star-shaped or hexagonal openings), placed 
in three circles in the zig-zag band. The remaining section of the room is 
‘covered with two arches which embrace a curved, roll-formed vault or arch. 
This is most certainly the ‘hollow arch’! mentioned by Hibri Efendi and 
mentioned less accurately by the other authors. The room was doubtless 
the disrobing room and there the Sälnäme places the whispering arch. 

To the right of the entrance was once a spacious room vaulted with a 
barrel vault. This room has now almost disappeared. Some traces of walls 
and the springs of the vault remain visible. Its function is not clear. Most 
probably it was the place where the wet towels were dried, or else the clothes 
of the customers were placed. 

Usually an Ottoman bath has three sections: disrobing room, tepidarium, 
annex toilet room and depilatory, and the hot section proper. This hot section 
is always as close as possible to the water container-heating installations. 
Usually it is situated with its rear wall against the container. Tubes with hot 
and cold water run through the walls of the hot section and the half-warm 
section at knee height. The heat of the fire (from trunks of trees) is led beneath 
the floor of the hot section and the tepidarium by means of a hypocaust floor. 
Heat and smoke are allowed to escape through chimneys in the wall between 
the disrobing room and the tepidarium. The disrobing room was always 
without tubes in the walls and had no hypocaust floor because it did not have 
to be warm. This is the disposition of the Ottoman baths from the late 15th 


30. For this remarkabie bath see in detail: E. H. Ayverdi, Celebi ve II. Sultan Murad 
Devri, p. 469-471. For a general survey of the Edirne baths see: Sabih Erken, “Edirne Ha- 
mamları”, in: Vakıflar Dergisi, X, Ankara, 1973, pp. 403-420. 

31. “mücevved bind olunmuş bir kemer “Hibri, Enis, Codex Vindob, fol. Aer, 
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century onward. At baths built before about 1460-1480 we sometimes find 
another procedure. In these older baths the disrobing room itself was also 
heated and the tepidarium (always very small in baths from the 16th, 17th 
and 18th century) is often as large as the hot-bath proper. Elsewhere** we tried 
to trace this curious feature and the unusual kind of building plan in which 
it resulted to influence from the bathing practice in Syria. It is at least so that 
in Islamic Syria and especially in the great baths of Damascus we see the 
curious plan already well developed in the 14th century. The functions of the 
rooms were different then, and that may be the reason why Evliyä Celebi 
writes that there were ‘kurna’s’ in the room with the ‘whispering arch’ beside 
which the bathers sat. In a usual Ottoman bath there were never wash basins 
in a disrobing room. The presence of the spacious tepidarium and the “kurna’s, 
in the so-called disrobing room, tell us that we are here confronted with a 
bath which doubtless belongs to the 15th century, or older. 

The tepidarium is reached through a door to the left of the entrance 
portal, immediately below the middle of the great dome. It consists of three 
differently covered rooms. The central one, measuring 3 x 4.50 m. is covered 
by two massive arches over the lateral wings and a curiously flat mirror vault 
over the central section. To the left of it is a very small room, measuring just 
over two metres square and covered with a rich, decorative dome made of 
eight different sections which were once adorned with stalactite work in cut 
plaster, which has now fallen off. It certainly was the toilet. The room on the 
right hand side of the central section of the tepidarium is a plain dome square 
of 3x3 metres. Its dome sits on a belt of so-called “Turkish triangles’ an 
element which forms the transition between the square room and the round 
base of the dome. It is a solution only to be found in Turkish architecture. 

In the rear wall of the tepidarium is a door, now blocked, which once led 
to the bath room proper, the hottest section of the Hamam. This section ap- 


pears to have been formed by only one large domed room but its form cannot 
longer be established. At least not without a minor excavation. The room ap- 
pears to have been preserved for the greater part. Only the vaults have fallen 
in and debris fill the room. A mass of rubbish poured in the ruin makes fur- 
ther research difficult. In front of the collapsed room(s) are the foundations 
of the water container, still well recognisable. 

If we survey the bath as a whole we may conclude that we are confronted 
here with one of the most curious and most original examples of this kind of 


32. See: M. Kiel, “The Ottoman Hamam and the Balkans”, in: Art and Archaeology 
Research Papers, N° 9, London, 1976, pp. 87-96, 
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oriental utilitarian architecture we ever came across during our twenty years 
of field work with Ottoman monuments in the Balkans. In originality the Didy- 
moteichon bath rivals the once famous hamäms of the old Ottoman capital 
in Europe, Edirne/Adrianople, which are as a group, the most curious of all 
Ottoman baths taken as a whole. This should be understood as pertaining 
to the originality of the plan and the whole set up; not as to size or richness 
of decoration. Some of the great hamäms of Istanbul and Bursa have larger 
rooms and richer decoration of stucco and ornamental domes. We would 
certainly like to add the Didymoteichon bath to the previously mentioned 
‘Edirne group’ from the 15th century but perhaps the formation of this group 
of monuments owed more to Didymoteichon than Didymoteichon to Edirne 
because the Greek bath is certainly the oldest of them. Hibri Efendi, who was 
himself professor of the Oruç Pasha Medrese in the late thirties of the 17th 
century®, wrote that the medrese was built by Oruç in the year 803 (1400- 
1401) and the hamam in 801 (runs between September 1398 and September 
1399). The oldest Edirne baths are from the twenties and thirties of the 15th 
century (Ghazi Mihal Hamam, Beylerbey Hamämı, Alaca Hamam, Taht 


ül-Kale Ha mänu). If we bear in mind that the very oldest Ottoman monument 


in Edirne is from the year 1399%, and that 14th century Ottoman buildings 
in the Balkans are a great rarity, the value of the ruins of the Oruç Pasha 
Bath will become clear to the reader. Add the famous personality, the very 
curious form and the long standing celebrity of the bath, and it will be obvious 
that, with some care, it could still be useful in various ways. 

The state of preservation of the hamäm of Ahmed Feridun Beg is the same 
as that of the foregoing. It is situated just as Evliyä Celebi once pointed out, 
opposite the Great Mosque, on the northern side of the central square of the 
modern town. From the outside the bath is hardly recognisable and this might 
be the reason why it was most literally overlooked by the various learned men 
who visited the town in the last decades. 

It appears that the bath of Feridun Ahmed was out of order by the 
beginning of our century. The last Sälnäme’s of the years before Turkey lost 
Western Thrace (1912) mention only one bath in the town, which means one 
bath in function. This was the Fısıltı Hamämı. Very probably the inactive 


bath of Feridun was farmed out to shopkeepers to save at least a part of the 


33. “anın yerine bu fakir olub, sene tis‘ ve arba‘in ve elf cemñzlu'l-evvelinde vaki“ 
olansilsilada ibrahim pasa medresene kalkdıkda yerine bali efendizide ‘abdullah olmigdir”. 
(Enis, Codex Vindob. fol. 467). 

34, Enis, Codex Vindob, fol, 46”, 
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revenue of this object for the other foundations of Feridun. Later on: the 
vakf of Feridun lost completely its hold and the new occupiers could do what 
they pleased with their section. The weak economic condition in this part of 
Thrace, however, prevented the new owners from knocking down the part 
of the ruin they possessed. To this situation the monuments owed its survival. 
It is an example of a very common phenomenonin our world, where poverty 
has always been the best protector of the works of the past, as money was 
simply lacking to make new and better suited buildings. This situation of pov- 
erty has drastically: changed in North-Eastern Greece since the late sixties 
of this century, and with it the state of preservation of the bath of Feridun. 
This is almost unavoidable because the bath is situated in the very centre of 
town, in the middle of the business district, where ground prices are the high- 
est. What we can do now is no more than reconstruct the bath on paper. 

In its good days the bath was a double one. Being a work of ‘the best 
years of the classical Ottoman architecture the bath shows for that time the 
usual regular tripartite lay out: disrobing room, tepidarium and hot bath 
proper. The disrobing room faced the central square of Didymoteichon. It 
was composed as a large block covered by two domes which must have been 
conspicuous from afar. Each domed room served one sex. The entrance of 
the men’s section must have been from the main square, that of the women’s 
from the street running from the square to the north. Entrances of both sexes 
on one and the same side of a bath were usually avoided in Ottoman bath 
architecture for reasons of decency. It is often said that man was representative 
in oriental society and that therefore the bath section for men was more monu- 
mental and larger. Especially the dome of the disrobing room of the men 
had to be higher than that of the women. Be this as it may, in the Didymo- 
teichon bath both sections were exactly of the same size and monumentality. 

The greater part of one of the disrobing rooms is still preserved today. 
This is the former men’s section. The site of the women’s section is now oc- 
cupied by a new structure of concrete but we were able to see it still standing 
in the sixties. Both rooms measured internally almost exactly ten metres in 
square (9.96). The monumental domes that covered these halls sat on squinches 
formed by three interlocking triangular panes abutting against an arch thrown 
from corner to corner (see design). These arches sprang from consoles which 
were adorned with some high quality stalactite work in carved plaster. The 
lower part of the triangular panes was also filled with stalactite work. The 
style of these carvings reveal the date of construction of the bath in an eloquent 
manner. Even if we had no other evidence these stalactite carvings are suffi- 
cient to establish the chronology of the work. The subtle elegance of the carving 
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announces already a certain weakness which was the beginning of the post- 
classical phase of Ottoman architecture. The dome of the preserved room has 
collapsed long ago but the zone with the four squinches and the spring of the 
dome is still to be seen. 

The bather, then, entered the tepidarium of the bath through a door in the 
middle of one of the walls of the main hall. This tepidarium is rather small 
(4.10 X 3.00 m.) and covered by a dome and a segmental arch. To the right of 
the entrance is a door which leads to the barrel vaulted toilet, annex depila- 
tory. In the women’s section this last compartment was to the left of the en- 
trance. The small size and plain forms of this section of the bath is in accord- 
ance with the bath procedure as canonised after the last decades of the 15th cen- 
tury. The women’s section has disappeared together with their disrobing room. 

The last section of the bath is reached through a door in the tepidarium 
and leads to the exact center of the hot bath proper. In a bath of the size and 
importance of that of Feridum Beg one could expect a hot bath split up in 
a central hall with three extending arms and two separate rooms between these 
arms where the bather could have more privacy (halvet). In the Didymoteichon 
bath a much different solution was found. Both hot sections (both preserved, 
and used as store rooms) were given the very rare form of a tetra-conche. 
A relatively small domed section is visually extended through four deep niches 
which are covered with squinches of the same kind as used in the disrobing 
hall, three triangular panes. The spacial effect of the rooms is further enriched 
by four small decorative niches in the central axis of the room. In one of them 
is the entrance to the tepidarium. In one of the two hot sections was once a 
large water container and the heating section. This part of the building disap- 
peared not Jong ago but we could still determine its size and shape. 

The reconstructed plan of the bath gives the impression of a rigid sym- 
metry. This is characteristic for Ottoman bath architecture in the ‘Classical’ 
phase (roughly the entire 16th century). The haphazard and free planning of 
the 15th century baths is a thing of the past. Stalactite decoration and orna- 
mental domes, used in profusion in the 15th century are only used on a few 
well selected places. What makes an Ottoman room of the 16th century 
beautiful is the fine proportions and balance between the various elements and 
volumes as well as a restraint use of decoration. The difference between the 
Ottoman 15th and the 16th century is as in the difference between Western 
European Baroque and Rococo, between Louis XIV and Louis XVI. In 17th 
century Ottoman architecture, at least in baths, the sculptured decoration 
disappears wholly and the feeling for forceful, monumental proportion begins 
to fade and gives way for ponderous forms and large size. These works are 
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only impressive because of their size. In the 18th century this has also disap- 
peared and with it the creative spirit of Ottoman art. 

With the hamäm of Feridun Ahmed Beg we are thus confronted with a 
work of the best part of the Classical age. It is therefore that the work is such 
an extraordinary one, erected in a place which was something more than com- 
mon and by a man of great taste. 

Hibri Efendi and Evliyä Celebi give us the texts of two inscriptions that 
once adorned the bath and tell the story of its construction. Nothing of these 
inscriptions remains preserved. The texts appear to have been larger. The two 
geographers perhaps only noted the first and last section of the inscriptions, 
leaving those lines which only contain niceties without much meaning, out of 
their account. Hibri wrote: 

“And the other bath is that of Feridun Beg, which has the following 

chronogram: 

tahsin u kasem &düb hatif dedi tärihin 

b’illah güzel olmis hamäm-ı feridiim beg 
(An invisible voice swore [== invoked God] and said with admiration 
its date: “By God, the bath of Feridun Beg has become beautiful”). 

After the hamäm of Feridun Beg had been out of repair for some time the 

late sultan Osman Khan repaired it in 1030 (1620/21). And this is the 

reason Why the name of sultan Osman is written above the door”. 
The last half verse is a so-called ‘tärih’ or chronogram in which the date of 
construction is given according to and ingenuously composed verse of which 
every letter has a fixed value. The sum of these values gives the date (979 = 
A. D. 1571/2}*.. 














35. 
ba = 2 alif = 1 fa = 80 Recapitulation: 
alif = 1 Vav = 6 ra = 200 
lam = 30 lam = 30 ya= 10 68 
lam = 30 mim = 40 dal= 4 63 
he = 5 sin = 300 vav = 6 377 
nun = 50 89 
68 377 350 
350 32 
kef = 20 ha = 8 979 
vay = 6 mim = 40 ba= 2 
za = 7 alif = 1 ya = 10 
lam = 30 mim = 40 kef = 20 











63 89 32 979 = A.D. 1571/72 
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Jy cayi phe bol J; all 


The text is written according to the principles of the Arabo-Persian pros- 
ody (arūż) which was uniformly used for the classical Ottoman poetry®. 
The metre used is a variety of ‘hecez’ ( ——U/U—~——/——vU/ 

U — — — ) ‘Hätif (the Unseen Voice) (or Voice from Heaven) is not a pseudo- 
nym for the poet but is a commonly used metaphor if the poet did not want 
to ‘sign’ his product. 

It appears that the inscription, of which Hibri has preserved at least a 
fragment, was removed when sultan Osman H (1618-1622) ordered the re- 
construction of the bath. Hibri, who travelled in Thrace both before and after 
the mentioned date, must have seen the original text of Feridun. When Evliyă 
Çelebi made his grand tour through Greece, in 1078 (1667/68) he saw only 
the inscription of Osman II and is silent about Feridun Ahmed Beg, of whose 
publication of historical documents of the empire he was well aware. About 
our hamäm he wrote’: 

“And the chronogram of the bath opposite the Great Mosque is: 

yapdi bu hamämı sulfän ‘osmän 
cu-y1 kevser ola cennetde su 


häzir ilag olub tärih dédim 
hagili hammäm-1 rüsendir bu.” 


I Aw) pee „ol 


Although this text is a bit enigmatic we may perhaps suggest the following 
translation: 

Has built this bath Sultan Osman 

may the Kevser stream of Paradise be its water 

It came to be a ready-made medicine. I spoke the chronogram: 

“In brief, a splendid bath is this.” 
The text appears to be complete, it is not a part of a longer inscription. It seems 


36. For the technical aspects of Ottoman poetry and the rules of its prosody see: E.J.W. 
Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry, London, 1900 (reprint 1958) vol. I, chapter I and IE; 
and Richard F. Kreutel, Osmanisch-Türkische Chrestomathie, Wiesbaden, 1965, “Erflauter- 
ungen zur osm. Prosodie”, pp. 163-166. 

37. Seyähatnäme VII, printed edition, vol. VII, p. 76. 
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to be written in a variety of the common Remel metre of which we know no 
other example (— U — —/ — U — —}— — ). Line la and 1b fit the metre 
very well, as does 2b but 2a is hopelessly out of order. No poet mentions 
himself as the author of these lines. Line 1b gives no logical meaning in the 
way it is written. Our translation is more an interpretation of what has to be 
understood than what is actually written in the text. The way the word i‘/äç 
is written is against all rules of orthography. 

There are more problems with this text. The word hamäm in the chrono- 
gram has to be written with a double mim, thus as: hammäm, because the 
metre requires that the fourth syllabe of the line (ha) is written as a closed one 
(ham). The chronogram also appears to demand the double mim. Without 
it the value of the letters gives 996 (1587/88), which is 16 years before Osman 
II was even born (1604). Reading and counting hamäm as hammäm, however, 
we arrive at 1036 (1626/27), which is four years after the young sultan had 
met his violent end. Was his successor Murad IV so pious to write the whole 
reconstruction of the Didymoteichon bath on the credit of his murdered uncle? 
It is little likely. Is this text, or at least the manner in which it was handed 
down to us yet another example of the mysterious way Evliyä Celebi often 
worked? Is this text not a fake? Or an example of a text which the much travel- 
led author saw and noted down much later, when his memories were blurred? 
Did he not ‘compose’ it himself, having in mind some text he had seen a few 
hours or days before he wrote it down? If this is true it would explain many 
of the peculiarities of this rather barbarous ‘poem’ which we can hardly 
expect to have figured on a sultan’s building. As there is nothing left of this 
inscription, and other Ottoman authors (Kâtib Çelebi for example) are silent 
about it is seemed nevertheless worth while to outline its content. 

Feridun Ahmed Beg (Pasha) was one of the most remarkable Ottoman 
figures of the 16th century. There is no ground for confusing him with another 
bearer of the same name as there is no other of such name in the second half 
of the mentioned age. Feridun Ahmed was born in Istanbul®. Nothing is 
known about his family circumstances, which usually means that the man in 


38. For these biographical notes on Feridun Ahmed we used: Mehmed Süreyya, Sicill-i 
‘Osmäni, Istanbul, 1311 (1893/94), vol. IV, p. 20; Bursalı Mehmet Tahir Efendi, Osmanlı 
Müellifleri (Modern Turkish edit. Fikri Yavuz, Ismail Özen, Istanbul, 1972), vol. II, p. 111/ 
12; Mustafa Selaniki, Tarih-i Seläniki (edit. Klaus Schwarz, Freiburg, 1970), p. 162/63; 
Ismail Hami Danismend, Izahlı Osmanh Tarihi Kronolojisi, vol. V. Istanbul, 1971, p. 323- 
325. The Catalogue of Turkish manuscripts in the Istanbul Libraries (ist. Kütübh. Tarih, 
Cografiya Yazmaları Kataloğu, UU. Istanbul, 1962, p. 846) mentions two vakifnämes of 


Feridun Ahmed which perhaps contain informations on his Didymoteichon foundations. 
This source was unfortunately inaccessible to us. 
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question was of humble descent. He was trained in the secretary branch in 
the household and office of the Chief Defterdar (Minister of Finances) Civi- 
zäde Abdullah Celebi (Bas Defterdar between 1548 and 1553), later he was 
promoted to Secretary of the Imperial Divan. He joined the intimate circle 
of the famous Grand Vizier Mehmed Sokollovié, and became his confident. 
During the Szigetvár Campaign in Hungary (1566) Feridun showed an extra- 
ordinary bravery for which he was honoured. He rose to the high post of 
Nisancı (the man who placed the imperial monogram on state documents, 
thus giving them the force of law). In 1576 he fell in disfavour with the new 
sultan (Murad IT) and was removed from the capital. The following year, 
however, Feridun was made governor of the important sandjak of Semendire 
(Smederevo in Serbia) with Belgrade as capital and after having served another 
term in Kjustendil, Bulgaria, returned to the exalted office of Nisanci in 1581. 
Around that year he was married to the Ottoman princes “Ayse Sultan, daugh- 
ter of Rüstem Pasha and sultan Süleyman the Magnificent’s daughter Mibri- 
mah. Feridun died in March 1583 and was buried in a türbe he had erected 
previously, next to the mosque and mausoleum of the saint Eyyub Ansari 
and that of his friend Sokollovié (Sokollu) in the Istanbuler suburb of Eyyub. 
This türbe (Feridun’s) is still preserved today. It was restored in 194588. 

In Didymoteichon the remarkable man not only founded the bath dis- 
cussed here but also a mosque. This mosque was still in good state in 1892 
(Sälnäme) but perhaps perished shortly afterwards in the turmoil of the two 
Balkan Wars and World War I. The connections of Feridun with the little 
Thracian town still remain to be pointed out, perhaps with help of his vakif- 
names. 

The special monument discussed above, having relatively well preserved 
the two hot bath sections with their rare tetraconchal plan, and partly struc- 
turally sound, could be a challenge for a modern architect to try to adapt 
them into a new structure such as an “Oriental” coffee-house, or a special show 
room, thus bringing to light its old architectural form. 

Castricum, Holland 


39. Feridun Ahmed, the Man of Pen and Sword, whose house was ever filled with poets 
and witty people, left to posterity a number of important historical works as well as a volume 
with his poetry (divän). Among the historical works is a “History of the Szigetvar Campaign” 
and a “History of France” which he had translated from the French, but his renown derives 
from his voluminous recollection of state documents, the “Münse'atú's-Selñtin” which 
authenticity caused some doubts in the past but is today regarded as a highly valuable and 
reliable source. It was printed several times (i.a. 1849/49 and 1858). The eloquence of his 
Style has remained proverbial in Turkish speach. 
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HADRIANIS AND THE BOULE OF FIVE HUNDRED 


When the Athenian constitution underwent reform in the first half of 
Hadrian’s reign (117/8-137/8)!, the Boule of 600 was reduced to 500. However, 
it is not certain at what exact year this reform was affected, but Simone Follet 
has suggested 121/2 or 124/5*. The same uncertainty is observed also in the 
creation of the new tribe Hadrianis whose year of inception remains speculat- 
ive’. However, there is evidence to suggest that the Boule of 500 preceded 
Hadrianis, as it will be shown below. 

The Boule of 500 is traceable to at least 131/2 when the Olympieum was 
dedicated*, and when Hadrian was given the appellation OA YMITOZ in 
Athens, as the accusative OAYMIUON in the clipeum of the pediment of 
11025 indicates. For this appears to be the probable explanation of the ac- 
cusative there, and a formula, such as OAYMIIION (rotobpev), is to be 
understood®, The existence of Hadrianis can also be traced to the vicinity 
of 131/2 (below). Previously the impression was given that Hadrianis may 
had been created at the beginning of Antoninus Pius’ reign (137/8-160/1), 
because it was securely attested for the first time in 141/27, but this is no longer 
the case (below). However, some reform involving at least the calendar may 
have taken place in 138/9, as it may be deduced from Nos 331 and 3333, 
where a sixth prytany is recorded in both documents, although the numerical 


1. All dates are A.D. 

2. Athènes au Ile et au Ille siècle: études chronologiques et prosopographiques (1976) 
116 [hereafter: Simone Follet, S. Follet, or Simone Follet, Athènes (1976)]. 

3. The evidence on Hadrianis’ early years is presented in full below, even if it is contra- 
dictory at times. 

4. James H. Oliver, Hesp., Suppl. 13 (1970) 120, No. 38. 

5. IG I, and hereafter without this designation. Possibly 3960 may be also an early 
attestation of the Boule of 500; cf. Benjamin D. Meritt and John S. Traill, The Athenian 
Agora, vol. XV: Inscriptions, the Athenian Councillors (1974) [hereafter: No. ..., or Agora 
XV, No. ...], Nos 321 (below), line 9, 330 (below), line 12, 333, line 15 (138/9), [and 380, 
line 32}, and 2018 (below), line 18. 

6. S. Follet, 122, note 11, has questioned the numerical symbol in 1102, but it is clearly 
u (XVD. 

7. Agora XV, No. 334, line 8. Cf. also S. Follet, 122. 

8. Cf. Walther Kolbe, Ath. Mitt. 46 (1921) 129-131, for the numerical symbols. If the 
symbol in No. 333 is to be retained as I’ (ID, then it should be parenthesized (y’), and No. 
333 should precede No. 331. 
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symbol of No. 331 is only partially visible. Moreover, there is Ianaris son 
of Eraseinos Besaieus of No. 321 (below), line 26, who reappears, it seems, 
in No. 333, line 53: "Iavoväpız 'Epac[s(voo] (="Epat[@voc]) (IadAnveds). 
If the patronymic is correctly emended here, it may be inferred that Janaris 
Besaieus chose to remain in his original tribe Antiochis by changing demes, 
when the deme Besa was transferred to Hadrianis. 

There is the indication that the Boule of 500 may have been created in 
the priesthood of Flavia Phainarete?®, but this rests on a manipulative restora- 
tion of the beginning of line 2 (preserved lines) of 3582. In line 2 the word 
[éEaxool]imv has been incorporated, but one could easily supply [A®@nvaliov 
(=[6 ëñuoç ó "Aünvallwv) and rearrange the text accordingly’. It appears 
that Flavia Phainarete may have been a priestess of Athena!?, but it is not 
definite whether she preceded the priestess Athenion of 3596 (dated about 
134/5) and 2810 of about the same time apparently®. Flavia Phainarete is 
associated with Aemilius Iuncus, npeoßevrng ZeBaotod kal àvriotpätnyoc 
(4210), and an Aemilius Iuncus, the àtop8wotnc (3194), dates from the archo- 
nship of Syllas (below), but perhaps two persons by the name of Aemilius 
Iuncus are to be dinstinguished here, 

In any case, at least when Hadrian became emperor in 117/8, the Boule 
numbered 600, as supported by 1072 which has been attributed to 118/9%. 
This may be confirmed also by the complex of 3286 and 3287, in which ar- 


9. From a photograph and squeeze (sent by the Ephor of the Epigraphical Museum, 
Madame Dina Peppa-Delmouzou). 

10. S. Follet, 122, and especially note 8. 

11. [N & "Apelov né&you Boun Ah kai ñ Bova [tiv ig kat ó 8ñuoç ó "AOnvajiov tiv 
tépei[av] ris "Aünvainc? PAaßla]v DPaivapétrn[vl (from Annuario 4/5 [1921-1922] 67, 
No, 173). 

12. The inscriptions which mention Fl. Phainarete (3582, 3583, 4061(7), 4210, 4345) 
come from the Acropolis. See David M. Lewis, ABSA 50 (1955) 11, No. 21. 

13. Previously dated “med. s. II p.”. L. Aemilius Karos (=Carus) and his sons (L. Aemi- 
Hi) Apollonides and Oueibianos (=Vibianus) Zenodotos are mentioned, and perhaps they 
are related to L. Aemilius Iuncus (see note 14 below). See also No. 406, under lines 5-8 (171/ 
2). The priestess Athenion lacks a nomen, and it is not certain whether she should be ident- 
ified with Arria Athenion of 2776 = Hesp. 41 (1972) 68, line 11 (after 127/8, below), or with 
Vipsania Athenion in “ElAnrxa 29 (1976) 256, under H4 (179/80-192/3; cf. S. Follet, 25, 
note 6). See also D. M. Lewis (note 12 above), No. 22. 

14. This is suggested also by the testimonia that S. Follet, 32-34, has appended under 
one Aemilius luncus. 

15. ‘“EAAnpixd 29 (1976) 259, 3545 (fm. s. I p.) is to be dated around the beginning of 
Hadrian’s reign; the honorand appears in No. 322, line 58 (below). Cf. also 4208 = S. Follet, 
32 and 122 (—125 [124: 3594, 3595]). 
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rangement the twelve Attic tribes honored Hadrian as emperor (3287)16 but 

the center was occupied by Hadrian, the archon, whose statue had been erected 
in 111/2 or 112/3 (3286)17, If this complex had been set up in 124/5, as previous- 
ly thought!®, perhaps the center should have been occupied by Hadrian, the 
emperor. Moreover, it would have been most appropriate to honor Hadrian 
upon his accession, and particularly because he had been archon eponymos 
at Athens. There are also more obvious reasons why the complex of 3286 
and 3287 is to be assigned to 117/8 or thereabout. Hadrian’s name Traianus 
is missing from 3287, but probably this does not carry too much weight here, 
because it does not appear either in an inscription from Epidauros, which 
dates from 124/51". It should be noted also that the beginning of the Epi- 
daurian inscription resembles the beginnings of the inscriptions of 3287. 
However, what argues persuasively, it seems, for a date of the complex of 
3286 and 3287 to the accession of Hadrian is the complete absence of any 
titles after ZeBaotov, whereas the inscription from Epidauros records his 
tribunician power (VIIIth), etc. Moreover, the complex of 3286 and 3287, 
although incomplete, does not attest to the existence of Hadrianis, as the middle 
(VIIth position) is occupied by Hadrian, the archon (above). However, this 
arrangement may have suggested the creation of Hadrianis, or at least it 
may have established Hadrianis’ tribal order as VII, although there is the 
precedent of Ptolemais?®. 

There is also 2021 which mentions the Boule of 60021, but this ephebic 
text belongs to the period when the lemma naidevtat (lines 14, 15) was still 
in use. However, the year of the abandonment of the collective title taiôeutai 
cannot be pinpointed, but it was no longer in use by the time of Antoninus 


16. Only four texts (3 complete, 1 partial) have survived. 

17. Probably 112/3, as determined from the chronological arrangement in ‘EAAnvixd 
29 (1976) 262 (ad med.). 

18. Paul Graindor, Athènes sous Hadrian (1934) 18-35 = ‘ElAmvixd 29 (1976) 258, 
under H6. Cf. also W. Kolbe (note 8 above) 123 (on Hadrianis’ creation); below, before 
note 20. 

19. IG IV*, No. 606. No. 88 (ibid.), which dates from 163 = 162/3 (lines 20-21), equates 
the month Dekatos (apparently) in line 23 with [npö...deka Kad.? Ajyoborwv (line 20), 


but the number of the Hadrianic Era has been lost. However, [tpiaxoctob évvérovlis to be 
restored in place of [reooapakootoß] in line 22. Moreover, No. 88 seems to show that the E- 
pidaurian year began about the time that the Attic did, that is,in Boedromion. Evidently 
Hadrian visited Epidauros in the fall of 124 (=124/5). M. Th. Mitsos sent me a squeeze 
of No, 88. 

20. TAPA 77 (1946) 55, note 5, 

21. S. Follet, 122, 
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Pius, and by 131/2 the Boule of 500 was already functioning (above). On the 
other hand, the ephebe Cheilon son of Eukarpos (2021, line 22) is to be ident- 
ified as the father of Eukarpos son of Cheilon Mar(athonios) of "Aeyx. 
"Eent, 1977 (1979), after p. 16, text “A”, Col. I, line 18. This last text dates 
from about 140 or shortly after, and this would attribute 2021 to the years 
110-120 or shortly after**. Moreover, since the paidotribe in 2021 is Deme- 
trios son of Isigenes Rhamnousios (line 18), the range of years can be con- 
stricted to 114-120 or shortly after. There is also the ñyeudv Zosimos (son 
of Zosimos) Besaieus (line 17) who reappears, it seems, as prytanis in No. 321 
(below), line 20: Zoouwuos (Zwotpov) (Bnoatetc). As for the paideutes Platon 
(son of Platon) Aithalides (line 16), he may not be the prytanis of Nos 421, line 
26: [II Wée ((]jAdtmvoc) (Aï0aktôncs), and 426, line 3: IIAatov (IA ëtovoc) 
(AidaAtöng), but rather a son of his, since the two prytany catalogues date 
from about 136-150”. Finally, the ephebe Atov....Lovufg] (line 44) may be 
the prytanis A&ol[v] "Isıy&voug ([Mapa8mvioc]) of No. 340, line 8, of before 
the middle of the second century. If this is correct, then line 44 of 2021 is to 
be emended to Aégav [Ioılylevloulgl. If by the above 2021 could be assigned 


a compromised date of around 120/1, then the reduction of the Boule to 500 
could have been affected by 121/2 (above), or by 124/5 when Hadrian visited 
Athens. 

It was mentioned above that the title satdevtal was abandoned some- 
time under Hadrian, and it appears that the ephebate was undergoing changes 
from the latter half of the first century to 145/6. Undoubtedly the reform of 
the ephebate was influenced by the constitutional changes that were taking 
place under Hadrian**. About the beginning of Hadrian’s reign, the ephebes 
were being listed as tpwtévypagot and éxévypaqot, or at least in this order: 
“with demotic-with-out demotic”. This mode of inscribing the ephebes’ 
names had already been used earlier, as it can be seen from 1996 of 91/2% and 
2017 of about 103/4-106/7%. These two ephebic documents have also ephebes 
. with demotics listed by tribe, though the name of the tribe does not appear”. 


22. This is dependent upon the father’s age at the birth of the ephebe. That is, whether 
the father was 30 or 20 years at the time. Ses note 70 below. S. Follet, 468. 

23. No. 421, med. s. II p. = this writer; and No. 426 = Hesp. 47 (1978) 330. 

24. The Athenians may have wanted to reform their constitution, and the opportunity 
came when Hadrian became emperor, as imperial approval must have been required. Cf. 
also Hesp. 49 (1980) 52. 

25. “EdAnvixa 29 (1976) 262. 

26. Ibid., 256, under Hd. 

27. 1996, lines 35-67, and 125-147; 2017, lines 13-43, 49, 54. 
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This would be instituted later at about 142/3 (below). At any rate, the new 
method of inscribing the ephebes’ names, begun at about the accession of 
Hadrian, can contribute to the dating of ephebic texts of this period. Already 
Simore Follet has attributed 2018 and 2020 to about 120/1, for example”. 
However, the consequences of this will be discussed below in greater detail. 

As it was said earlier, the Boule of 500 preceded the creation of Hadrianis, 
and this contention 1s based on No. 321, line 18 (ad. init.), where there is 


inscribed the chiffre ® before the demotic BHYAIEW. This numerical sym- 
bol?® does not belong to the category of a casual of later addition, as deter- 
mined from the photograph?®. Since No. 321 is a prytany catalogue of An- 
tiochis, it follows that Hadrianis had not yet been created, because the deme 
Besa 1s still listed under Antiochis. Later Besa, which was also Hadrian’s 
deme?!, was transferred to the newly created tribe Hadrianis. However, No. 
321 seems to date from the 130’s, since it has prosopographical affinities with 
Nos 330 of 135/6 (but see below), 333 of 138/9, and possibly one with 334 of 
141/2, as previously pointed out®*. On the other hand, it may not be out 
of order if No. 321 was to be moved to the early 120’s*#4. In any case, the at- 
testation of Hadrianis by 132/3-134/5 (below) requires a reattribution of No. 
321. 

As remarked above, No. 321 is related prosopographically to No. 330, 
which is a prytany catalogue of Antiochis. It is possible that No. 330 may 
also date from the time when the Boule numbered 600, if the N inscribed next 
to the lemma T AA ]anexfi8ev (line 14)" is to be interpreted as “ol rputdvetc 
tHv v’#4, Of course, this N lacks a horizontal abbreviation bar, and it could 
be a later or casual addition, as it may be deduced from its form. On the other 
hand, the mere appearance of the N there may point to the period of the Boule 
of 600. At any rate, James A. Notopoulos assigned Hesperia XI (1942), No. 


28. S. Follet, 205. 

29. Cf. S. Follet, 73. However, see “EAAnvixd 29 (1976) 264. 

30. Hesp. 30 (1961) Plate 45, No. 52. 

31. Agora XV, No. 334, lines 9-10; cf. also P. Graindor (note 18 above) 14, note 1. When 
Hadrian was archon (2024, line 5), apparently he had not yet become Besaieus; no demotic 
is given. 

32. “EAAnvexd 29 (1976) 263. 

32a. Ibid., 261-262: ephebes of 1996 of 91/2 (note 25 above) appear as prytaneis in No. 
321. 

33. Hesp. 11 (1942) 41, No. 11. 

34. Hesp. 47 (1978) 300, No. 24, lines 25-26. Cf. the Tí in No. 17 (ibid., 288); however, 
this II clearly differentiates itself from the rest of the inscription. 
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11 = No. 330, to 135/6%, because of the prytany secretary who hailed from 
Gargettos (line 30: [-----]o Edôñuov Tapyñrriocy, and from the deduction 
that Hadrianis was already, functioning in 127/8%. He was also led to that 
date by the prosopographical affinities between No. 330 and No. 333 of 
138/9 (above). Naturally No. 330 Jacks the left side, and this makes it imposs- 
ible to establish whether the lemma BHZAIER was inscribed in the lost 
portion. However, it should be pointed out here that in No. 321 (above) the 
BH AIEIZ® Jemma is inscribed on the second column of the left side, as the 
inscription’s size has been indicated. Moreover, as observed in the ‘EAAn- 
adi, No. 330 has no civis (at least in the preserved part), and this may 
suggest an earlier date than 135/6°°. It appears that the cives came into pro- 
minence in the prytany catalogues after the reform (or at least partial re- 
form) of the constitution. A good example of this is No. 322. 

No. 322 has been dated to about 120, but it must be later. Simone Follet 
would like to date it to 118/9 or 131/2*°. However, Pheidias (son of Pheidias) 
(Rhamnousios) of line 1 could not have been, it seems, the prytany secretary 
of lines 25-26%, as he leads his deme’s prytaneis (line 58). Moreover, there 
is no evidence to show that the prytany secretary could serve simultaneously 
as prytanis, too, unless we have here a father and son recorded**. There is 
also the fact that the prytany secretary would be from the same tribe as No. 
322, a catalogue of Aiantis in whose heading were honored Claudius Attikos, 
the elder®, and his wife Vibullia Alkia. 

In any event, No. 322 appears to date from the period when the Boule 
numbered 500, for the catalogue, though broken at the bottom, preserves 


35. Hesp. 18 (1949) 13. 

36. “EAAnyxd 29 (1976) 263. 

37. Of course, it is not known how the new tribe was introduced into the tribal order, 
and what this was before 138/9. However, for the period before 119/20, see "EAinrıxa 29 
(1976) 258-259, H6. 

38. 29 (1976) 264. 

39. Cf. S. Follet, 304. 

40. Ibid., 303. 

41. The prytany secretary is not named. 

42. The prytany secretary may be the son (line 1), and the prytanis the father (line 58). 
See note 15 above (—3545). 

43, Elias Kapetanopoulos, The Early Expansion of Roman Citizenship into Attica during 
the First Part of the Empire, 200 B.C.-A.D. 70 (dissertation, Yale University, 1963 = Historia 
19 [1970] 562, note 10) 390-391, No. 785 (hereafter: dissertation, No. 000). It should be 
noted also that the inscription’s heading needs to be restored again because of the new ob- 
servations. 
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the names of thirty-eight prytaneis“. With Hadrianis the prytaneis usually 
numbered forty”, but it is not certain whether No. 322 was inscribed when 
Hadrianis was in existence. If not, the prytaneis could have numbered forty- 
two, with four names lost below line 47 of Col. 1%. If Hadrianis was in existence, 
then the assumption would be that two names have been lost. But be as it 
may, in line 74 of Col. IT there must be read the Jemma atloeıton], as determined 


from a photograph and a squeeze*’. The lemma’s A is cut almost directly 
below the ® of the lemma ®a[A.npetc] (line 65). Moreover, the deep, triangular 
incision before the Jernma’s A may be recognized as belonging to a decorative 
motif, such as a hedera. Furthermore, the lemma äl[oeıton] is inscribed parallel 


to the last preserved name from Marathon in line 47 of Col. I. Now whether 
the names of the aiseitoi extended under Col. I, it is impossible to say with 
certainty, but the continuation of the names from Marathon (as previously 
identified) at the top of Col. IT would indicate that the names of the aiseitoi 
extended to the left and under Col. I at some point, perhaps four or two 
names-below line 47 (above). In any case, the restoration of the Jemma aiseitoi 
in line 74 of Col. IT eliminates the deme Trikorynthos“, which was trans- 
ferred to Hadrianis at its creation. However, the elimination of Trikorynthos 
does not necessarily support the deduction that Hadrianis existed when No. 
322 was inscribed. 

No. 322 has three prosopographical affinities with 2776 = Hesperia 
XLI (1972) 68-744", which mentions an Aelius in lines 42-43: TIördıoc AtAtoc 
"Artalkols TaAAnvedc ve(atepoc)®. This latter fact seems to imply that 
2776 = Hesperia (above) dates from the latter years of Hadrian’s reign, as 
the first securely dated Aelius in Attica is P. Aelius Hermias Hagnousios 
who honored Sabina Sebaste sometime between 127/8 and 131/2°!. In other 


44. Cf. Hesp., Suppl. I (1937) 196 (minus line 74). 

45. No. 331 of 138/9, for example, has 40 prytaneis (13 x 40=520 prytaneis in the Eoule 
of 500). See also Hesp., Suppl. 14 (1975) xvi, and note 46 below. Cf. No. 406: 40-—2=38 
prytaneis (171/2). ' 

46. That is, 42 x 12==504 prytaneis in the Boule of 500. When 500 is divided by 12, we 
have41.7 prytaneis/tribe; by 13, the ratio is 38.5 prytaneis/tribe. See note 45 above. 

47. Both Markellos Th. Mitsos and the Ephor D. Peppa-Delmouzou provided them. 

48. See reference in note 44 above. 

49. P. 70, line 69: bL. Ampö6ßeos, PA. biAórgtuoçs (No. 322, lines 29-30); and 71, line 
104: DA@pog Koiéäuëoc (No. 322, line 40). 

50. “EAAnvixd 29 (1976) 256, H4, where 2776 = Hesp. has been attributed provisionally 
“at least after A.D. 112”. The significance of the appearance of an Aelius in this document 
had been communicated to S. Follet (in 7-IX-73). See note 54 below. 

51. 3387; from a workable prosopography of the Aelii = Apr AeÂrloy 26 (1971= 
1972) 280, note 13. See also ibid, 30 (1975=1978) 132, under No. 4, 
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words, all Aelii in Attica are to be dated after 127/8-131/2, where appropriate®?, 
even though Hadrian had connections with Athens since 111/2 or 112/3 (above). 
On the other hand, among the thirty eight surviving prytaneis of No. 322, 
there is no Aelius, but this may not have any significance, although because 
of the above observation the document is to be attributed perhaps before 
127/8-131/2. In any event, No. 322 has fifteen cives prytaneis: eight Claudii, 
five Flavii, and a Nummius and Pomponius respectively. With the exception 
of the two cives from Rhamnous who are not listed directly under their re- 
spective deme lemma®, the cives prytaneis from Marathon and Phalerum, 
with two exceptions in lines 45 and 73, lead the lists of their demes. Such a 
listing of the cives prytaneis has its parallel in No. 333, lines 36-39, of 138/ 
954, This observable affinity may suggest that the two prytany catalogues 
are to be placed chronologically close, with No. 322 dating before 1385, 

As observed above, the existence of Hadrianis cannot be argued per- 
suasively from No. 322, which appears to date from the time when the Boule 
had been reduced to 500, and particularly because the tribe’s creation ap- 
pears to have followed the Boule’s reform (above). However, an attempt 
will be made to trace the tribe’s existence through the ephebic texts of Hadrian’s 
time and of the beginning of Antoninus Pius’ reign, even though the mode 
of inscribing the ephebes’ names makes this venture somewhat difficult. 
As already commented, the Athenians began about the accession of Hadrian 
to list the ephebes as mpwtévypaoot - Er£vypaooı, or “with demotic-with-out 
demotic”. This continued to about 141/2, since in 142/3 a new method of 
listing the ephebes’ names is attested, that is, “by tribe-Ërévypapor”, as 
shown by 2049 and 204258 which also belongs to about 142/35’. However, 
the previous method of inscribing the ephebes’ names was not abandoned 
altogether by 142/3, as testified by 2059 of about 147/8 or shortly before and 
2068 of 155/6. There is also, for example, 2087, a odotpeuuc inscription of 
163/4. 


52. No. 299, line 5: [ J Atos (fin. s. I a). 

53. Dissertation (note 43 above), Nos 791 [CI. Philoni(des)] and 792 [CI. Charope(inos)]. 
These two prytaneis are brothers or father and son. This writer completed the patronymic 
(line 60), attributed differently in Agora XV, under No. 322. 

54. All Aslii from Pallene who are undoubtedly related. One of them is Aelius Attalos 
(Palleneus) [line 39], but it is not certain whether he should be identified with Aelius Attalos 
Palleneus neoteros (above, where note 50). 

55. Cl. Attikos, the elder, died by 138. CT P Graindor, Un milliardaire antique. Hérode 
Atticus et sa famille (1830) 74; Agora XV, No. 324; and under 3296, 

56. S. Follet, 246. 

57. Eisidoros son of (Th)eophilos Paianieus (lines 9-10) was Aypos(ophr) onistes in 155/6 
(2068, line 71). Thus, 2042 must date from about 142/3, 
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Simone Follet has suggested that 2051, where the ephebes are listed by 
tribe, may date from Hadrian’s reign, because the archon Syllas is associated 
with Aemilius Iuncus, the &1op8wtfc (above). However, in view of the 
above, both the archon Syllas®® and Aemilius Iuncus, the &topBotñc, must 
be dated under Antoninus Pius, and tentatively to 144/560, This has the sup- 
port of the father of the ephebe IlwAAov "Oxtalov Eönv(ptönc) of 2051, 
line 28, who is attested as ephebe in 2020, line 43:’Oxtdıog Awp. Ebr(vpiông). 
This last document has been attributed by Simone Follet to about 120/1 
(above). Moreover, as observed above, the mode of inscribing the ephebes’ 
names in 2020 places this ephebic text securely in the reign of Hadrian. If 
2051 dates from about 144/5 (above), then 2020 cannot be later than 124/5, 
because of the prosopographical association made above. In addition, there 
is also the ephebe Antipatros son of Mou(saios) Alo(pekethen) of 2020, 
line 26, who would ascribe 2020 to no later than 123/481, but it appears un- 
certain whether he js attested as prytanis in No. 330, line 20, attributed to 
135/6 (but see above). The photograph in Hesperia XI (1942) 41, No. 11, 
seems to favor a reading of the prytanis’ name as [-----]toc Movo(a)iov (['AZlw- 


nexfjdev) rather than as [’Avrinat]pog Movo(a)iou (AA aseene), In 
any avent, Antipatros son of Mousaios Alopekethen flourished under An- 
toninus Pius®*, and his ephebeia in the earlier years of Hadrian’s reign may 
be assured. 

Already it has been mentioned above that Simone Follet has attributed 
also 2018'to about 120/1. This ephebic text, dated in the archonship of (Z)opy- 
ros son of Dionysios Agrylethen, must certainly be attributed to Hadrian’s 
reign, as the mode of inscribing the ephebes’ names testifies (above). More- 
over, it seems that 2018 should be assigned to the latter years of Hadrian’s 
reign®, for this document is the first to mention the officer in charge of the 


58. Syllas is mentioned as archon in 3194. Line 3 reads: APXON (=APXQN) (rasura) 
ZYAAAZ [from a photograph; see note 9 above]. 

59. This archon has been given the nomen Aclius (cf., for example, W. Kolbe (note 8 
_ above) 117, and S. Follet, 511), but there is no evidence to support this. 

60. Or possibly shortly after (see note 61 below). 

61. If 2051 were to be dated to 147/8-149/50 (see note 60 above), then the ephebeia in 
2020 could not be later than 128/9-130/1. However, this later date would conflict with the 
creation of Hadrianis and the date of No. 330, especially if Antipatros Alopekethen is a 
prytanis there (but see before note 62). 

62. “EAAnvixd 29 (1976) 264. See note 61 above. 

63. The archon Zapyros Agrylethen could be the father of the ephebes Dionysios and 
Onesimos sons of Zop(yros) Agry(lethen) of 2020, lines 78-79, even if he dates from Hadrian’s 
latter years. Cf. also S. Follet, 205. 
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Diogeneion (line 142)%, This officer is undoubtedly the result of the changes 
that the ephebate was undergoing at the time (above). There are also other 
reasons for possibly assigning this ephebic text to the end of Hadrian’s reign. 
Apparently the brother of Sozon son of Theodosios Lam(ptreus) [line 22] 
is attested as ephebe in 2049, line 37: Tpapikôs Oeodoctov Aap., of 142/ 
36, The ephebe Philippos (son of Philippos) Besa(ieus) of line 6 could be the 
prytanis in No. 409 [=line 10: ®ftinzog D] (Bnoatsts)] of about 188/9, but 
perhaps the prytanis should be recognized as his grandson, OtAinnoc [Méprovl] 
(Bnoatsbc)®. Neikomachos son of Aphrodeisi(os) Phly(eus) of lines 11-12 
reappears, probably as prytanis, in a prytany catalogue of 156/7-157/8°®. 
Lastly, an Aelius is mentioned, which presumably would date 2018 after 
127/8-131/2 (above). The Aelius is Aelius Amein(ias) of line 4 who figures 
in Hesperia, Suppl. XIII (1970) 6, line 49, of about 174/5®. However, 2018 
does not seem to definitely confirm the existence of Hadrianis, as it will be 
seen below. 

As it was stated above, the tracing of Hadrianis’ existence in the ephebic 
documents before 142/3, with the exception of 2041 and 2046 (below), is 
not an easy task, because the ephebes were listed as tpatévypaqo1-éxévypa- 
go or “with demotic-without demotic” (above). Moreover, the ephebes with 
demotics, who concern us here, are listed in a disorderly manner, and this 
renders the tracing of Hadrianis difficult. However, here are the results, be- 
ginning with 2020 (above). This ephebic text dates undoubtedly before the 
creation of Hadrianis, for the arrangement of the ephebes with demotics 
does not hint to the tribe’s existence, although elsewhere some existence of 


64. Cf. also TAPA 90 (1959) 217. It is also the first to mention the bronaEotp{Bns 
(note 102 below). 

65. Other family members: 2033 + 2064 = ’Apy. "Benn, 1971, 62, No. 5 bbelow), 
line 41; 2059, lines 60 ([dlovtog Aaprtpets?] = this writer) and 63-64 (8(eoöocot]/ov = 
this writer); and Agora XV, No. 406, line 58 (cf. also Nos 167, lines 1-2, and 168, line 26). 

66. This writer’s suggestions (cf. Agora XV, p. 460). Müápxoç MiAlirrov](this writer) 
(Bnoatsts) of line 9 should be recognized, then, as the father of the prytanis in line 10. Mäp- 
Koc’ name should be restored in 3963, lines 12-13: Mapxlov roð DiAtrrov]/ Bnoutéox, 
and in 3964, lines 8-9. These two texts should be dated now to about 188/9, or shortly after 
the Great Catalogue from the Eleusinion, as Fl. Glaukias Acharneus is undoubtedly the aq’ 
éotias there (ZEP 33 [1979] 112 and 114, line 6). See Agy. deArlor 30 (1975 =1978) 131-132, 
Nos 4-6 and note. A son of Markos is ephebe in 2111/2, lines 22-23 (185/6). 

67. J. S. Traill, Hesp. 47 (1978) 306 and 308, No. 30, lines 10-11. Neikomachos Phlyeus 
could not have been eponymos, because Vipsanius Aiolion is the eponymos (lines 28-29). 

68. S. Follet, Rev. de Phil. 53 (1979) [31], line 49: AIA] "Apetviay. See also J, S. Traill, 


Phoenix 29 (1975) 387-388, No. 9, 
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Hadrianis is suggested before Hadrian’s accession in 117/8 (below). At any 
rate, 2020 denies the existence of Hadrianis. Two brothers from the deme 
Trikorynthos (lines 49, 50) are listed with an ephebe from Marathon (line 
51), and this would suggest that Trikorynthos belonged still to the tribe Aian- 
tis, unless old habits were followed®®, There is also 2019 + 2072 + 2252 = 
"Ae, "Pen, 1972, p. 69, No. 12, which dates from about 115/6-126-7, and 
more precisely from about 120/1-126/7°°, as the listing of the ephebes with 
demotics indicates (above). This document seems to confirm also a deduction 
that Hadrianis had not been yet created, as a Besaieus (of Antiochis apparent- 
ly) is listed before a Marathonios (of Aiantis) in lines 1-2. The order of the 
tribes is reserved here, but it is not an unusual practice, as it is observed else- 
where, too. 

On the other hand, 2018 could have been inscribed in a year when Hadria- 
nis was in existence, as lines 5-6 may record a tribal sequence (Sphettios = 
Akamantis VI / Besaieus = Hadrianis VII). However, this may be negated 
by the ephebe in line 8 (of Antiochis), although the ephebe’s tribe of line 7 
cannot be determined. There are also lines 41-42 which complicate matters 
a little, since both ephebes in those lines are to be assigned apparently to the 
tribe Ptolemais. The ephebe in line 41 hailed from Aphidna which was trans- 
ferred to Hadrianis at its creation, while the one in line 42 is a D(Avebc), 
as identified by this writer”!. The appearance of the Aphidnaios and Phlyeus 


69. Trikorynthos was located near Marathon, and perhaps the listing was influenced 
at times by this fact. See Hesp., Suppl. 14 (1975) Map 3 (ad fin.). 

70. Pythokritos son of Kalliteles Phe(gaieus) [line 23; his brother in 5] is undoubtedly 
the father of Kalliteles son of Pythok(ritos) Phe(gaieus) of 2052, line 77, of 145/6, as ident- 
ified in JG I. The latter’s brother is attested in ’Aoy. "Pen, 1977 (1979), after 16, text 
“A”, Col. I, line 19, which is to be dated now to about 140 (above). Previously tt had been 
assigned to 164/5 (Clas. Phil. 65 [1970] 97), with text “B” (=this writer) of ’Agx. ’Epnu. 
(above). However, “B” dates from the archonship of Cl. Herakleides Meliteus (disserta- 
tion [note 43 above], No. 987) of 175/6 (see Clas. Phil. [above] 96-97 and ’Aoy. AsÂtloy 30 
[1975 = 1978] 120, No. 1, for the restorations in ’Aey. "Een, 1977). 

The roounthc Athenaios son of Alexandros Rhamnousios of 145/6 (2052, line 5) is 
apparently mentioned in 2072, line 2 (cf. also "Agy. AsArlov [above] 121, No. (y), and 124, 
lines 8-9; and S. Follet, 212). Moreover, the prytanis Agathon son of Asklepiades (Anaphly- 
stios) of No. 333, line 16 (father in 14=-AAA 6 [1973] 138), of 138/9 is apparently mentioned 
also in 2072, line 3: TAyd@av "Aok]AnmiadsSov "AvagyA[b]=this writer. The prytanis’ name 
has been restored in No. 330, line 10, but this is questionable for chronological reasons (see 
the comment on the date of No. 330 above). In any case, these examples place 2019-+2072+ 
2252 tothe years attributed; other Hadrianic texts: 2027, 2034 and 2035. 

71. Hpaxitov D vac. Cf. J. S. Traill, Hesp. 47 (1978) 306, No. 30, line 33 (prytanis in 
156/7-157/8), and 308-309, line 33. Probably the prytanis in Hesp. is the ephebe of 2018. 
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ephebes together suggests that Aphidna was still in Ptolemais. In line 40 
there is an Itai(os) ephebe who could imply that Hadrianis existed, as the 
deme of Eitea became part of this tribe, but there are limitations in this, too. 
The ephebe in line 40 is probably of the tribe Antiochis, as there is a sequence 
of tribes from line 21, and the ephebes of lines 38-39 belong to Aiantis, the 
tribe that preceded Antiochis. There is also the possibility that the Itai(os) 
of line 40 may belong to Akamantis (VI), from which tribe the deme Eitea 
was transferred to Hadrianis (above). If this is true, then the tribal order 
would be Akamantis VI (line 40) / Ptolemais V (line 41) / Ptolemais V (line 
42) in reverse, as previously noted. It should be observed also that the absence 
of an Antinoeus ephebe in the surviving parts of 2018 may or may not have 
any significance; the deme Antinoeis was created after 130/1 (below). 
Moreover, 2033 + 2064 = "Aar, "Benn, 1971, pp. 61ff., No. 5, which 
dates from about 126/7 or shortly before’*, seems to imply that Hadrianis 
had not yet begun to function, as inferred from lines 33-34: Aiantis X (Ma- 
rathonios) / Antiochis XI (Besaieus) rather than Aiantis XI / Hadrianis VII, 
unless the new tribal order was confused at times with the old (above). On 
the other hand, 2041 of 132/3 (as attributed in this study}? may attest the 
existence of Hadrianis, if there is a tribal order in lines 21-22: Oineis VIII 
(Of Sev) / Hadrianis VII (Bnoeetc) in reverse (rather than Oineis VII / An- 
tiochis XI). However, 2044 of 139/40 seems to negate the existence of Hadria- 
nis, as indicated by lines 60-63: Ptolemais V / Ptolemais V (or Hadrianis 
VII?) / Akamantis VI / Oineis VII (rather than Oineis VIO). The coupling 
of Akamantis and Oineis here gives the impression that Hadrianis was not 
yet functioning by 139/40, but a partially similar order is observed in 2068 
of 155/6 (below). Moreover, 2046 attests the tribe’s existence before 139/40 
(below). There is also the ephebic text “A” in ’Aoyx. "Fenn, 1977 (1979), 
after p. 16. This text dates from about 140 (above), and it also appears to 
deny the existence of Hadrianis, for in lines 8-9 of Col. I the tribal order 
seems to be Oineis VII / Akamantis VI in reverse (rather than Oineis VIII / 
Akamantis VI)”. In addition, lines 50-51 seem to imply that Trikorynthos 


72. This document cannot be later than 126/7, as Zopyros son of Eraseinos Garget(tios) 
{line 29] is the same as the prytanis of No. 331, line 14, of 138/9. 

73. Since Hadrian is called Olympios (above), the document must date from 132/3 (cf. 
“EkAnvizd 29 [1976] 266), but apparently before he became Panhellenios. Moreover, the 
reading in E. Mary Smallwood, Documents Illustrating the Principates of Nerva, Trajan 
and Hadrian (1966) 181, No. 494, line 5, as (t}y’ could be easily changed to (ic) [= XVI]. 
That is, the symbol fi (VD) was perhaps misread as T (ID by Cyriacus of Ancona (= Syll.3, 
No. 839). 

74, However, 2068, lines 88-90, of 155/6 has Oineis VIII/ Akamantis VU Oineis VII. 
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belonged still to Aiantis: Aiantis X / Aiantis X (rather than Hadrianis VII / 
Aiantis XI), unless there is tribal confusion (above) or the demes were trans- 
ferred to Hadrianis at different intervals (below). 

This seeming contradiction about Hadrianis’ early attestation may not 
be important at times, because it is observed also in 2068 of 155/6, which 
lists the ephebes with demotics in a disorderly manner and makes the detection 
of Hadrianis just as precarious. Lines 31-33 probably attest the existence of 
Hadrianis (as it now existed): Hadrianis VII / Hadrianis VII / Oineis VIII, 
as may do lines 95-96: Hadrianis VII / Oineis VII". On the other hand, 
lines 88-90 would have led to a deduction that Hadrianis was not yet func- 
tioning: Oineis VOL / Akamantis VI / Oineis VII, rather than the true order 
Oineis VII / Akamantis VI / Oineis VII”. However, 2059 of about 147/8 
or shortly before, where again the ephebes with demotics are listed in a mixed 
order, attests Hadrianis (as it existed), not only by the Antinoeus ephebe 
(=Simone Follet, p. 375, No. 3, line 24), but also by a tribal sequence in 
lines 53-56: Akamantis VI / (lost) / Akamantis VI / (lost) / Hadrianis VII / 
(lost) / Oineis VITI. The systremma inscription (2087) of 163/4 confirms 
Hadrianis in lines 13-14 [Hadrianis VH (Itai.) / Oineis VIII (Achar.)] and 
47-48 [Oineis VIII (Achar.) / Hadrianis VII (Besaieus), in reverse]. These 
examples may give strength to the view that Hadrianis is traceable through 
the ephebic texts, but there are recognizable limitations as well (however, 
see 2046 below). 

There is also evidence to suggest that Hadrianis may have existed in 
some form before Hadrian’s accession (above), or at least it may had been 
conceived before his reign. In 2024 of 111/2 or 112/3, when Hadrian was 
archon, the ephebes listed in lines 27-28 seem to imply an existence of Hadria- 
nis [Hadrianis VII (Aphidnaios) / Hadrianis VII (Eleousios)], in place of 
Ptolemais V (Aphidnaios) / Hippothontis IX (Eleousios). There is in addition 
2022 (=’Apx. Aeltioy XXV [1970] 190, No. 9) of about 114/5 which seems 
also to confirm some existence of Hadrianis in lines 14-15, where the order 
may be Akamantis VI / Hadrianis VII (Sphettios/Besaieus) rather than Aka- 
mantis VI / Antiochis XI. However, this last example may be invalidated 
by a parallel one in 2018, lines 5-6: Akamantis VI / Antiochis XI (Sphettios/ 
Besaieus), it seems, rather than Akamantis VI / Hadrianis VII, as it has been 


Therefore, lines 8-9 of Col. I should be Oineis VIII/ Akamantıs VI. See below, where note 76. 
75. The ephebes of lines 95-96 are Elt’(eatos) and ’Nfi(dev) respectively. 
76. An almost similar tribal order appears also in “Aoy. *Egnu. 1977 (1979), text “A”, 
Col. I, lines 8-9 (above). 
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observed above”. Nevertheless, it may be possible to infer from the above 
that the creation of Hadrianis may had been conceived as early as Hadrian’s 
archonship, but the complex of 3286 and 3287 (above) would argue against 
such an eventuality. It would mean also that the demes were transferred 
periodically to the new tribe, as Besa is still found in the tribe Antiochis in 
No. 321 (above). It should be remembered that Besa was Hadrian’s deme 
(above), and perhaps it should have been transferred first to Hadrianis (how- 
ever, see note 31 above). 

In tracing Hadrianis before its actual attestation in 141/2 (above), there 
is one more document to be discussed here which confirms beyond any doubt, 
it seems, the existence of Hadrianis by 134/5, although a counter argument 
could be offered (below). The document concerned is 2046 which dates after 
the institution of the ephebic festivals in honor of Antinoos who died on the 
30th of September 130778 (Attic year: 130/1). Presumambly at this time the 
deme Antinoeis (Hadrianis) was also created, but it is attested for the first 
time in 2049, lines 2 and 84, of 142/3. In any case, the ’Avrıvösıaq èv dotet 
and ëv “EFAevotvi are mentioned in lines 14-15 of 2046, and there is no indi- 
cation that they were being celebrated here for the first time. Therefore, 2046 
dates after their creation, presumably in 130/1 or 131/2, but it cannot be 
later than 135/6, if the two ephebes Mem(mius) Protogenes Trikor(ysios) 
and Mem(mius) Philargyros Triko(rysios)”® of lines 18-19 are identical with 
Mem. Protogenes Trik. and Mem. Philargyros Trik., cappoviotiic and bro- 
coppoviotńs respectively, of 2067, lines 10 and 109, of 154/5. The sophro- 
nistes or the hyposophronistes had undoubtedly a son who is attested as ephebe 
in the same text, line 94: Mép. “AméAnc Tpıxo.”®. This would date 2046 to no 
later than 135/6, after an interval of twenty years between the father’s and 
son’s ephebeia, and the Panathenaea assign this ephebic text to 134/5 (above). 

As mentioned, 2046 shows that Hadrianis can be traced to 134/5, even 
though the ephebic texts discussed above have presented a somewhat contra- 
dictory view about the early attestation of Hadrianis. However, there is also 
2041 which supports the existence of Hadrianis by 132/3 (above). At any 
rate, 2046 has a tribal sequence in lines 21-29: Oineis / Oineis / Kekropis/ 


77. There are also lines 16-17 of 2022 where a tribal order of Aigeis DI Pandionis II 
is to be recognized, indicating that Oa had not yet been transferred from Pandionis to Had- 
rianis (see above, for the transference of demes). 

77a. S. Follet, 322, note 4 (and 5). 

78. Dissertation (note 43 above), Nos 836 and 837. The Panathenaea (S. Follet, 341) 
would attribute 2046 to 134/5. 

79. Ibid., No. 927. 
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Kekropis / Kekropis / Kekropis / Hippothontis / Hippothontis / Hippothontis. 
Before Oineis (lines 21-22) are recorded the two ephebes from Trikorynthos 
mentioned above (lines 18-19) and an additional Memmius (Mem. Alexandros) 
in line 20, but without a demotic®®,. However, since all three ephebes carry 
the nomen Memmius, it is safe to conclude that Mem. Alexandros of line 
20 is also a Trikorysios and that his demotic was omitted because of the pre- 
vious two ephebes. At times a demotic could be omitted when the ephebe 
was from the same deme as the preceding ephebe(s), and this is true where 
relations are involved, as is the case with the three ephebes from Trikorynthos 
(above)°!. This deme belonged originally to Aiantis, but it was later trans- 
ferred to Hadrianis (above). 

The tribal sequence of lines 21-29 (above) can be extended, then, to 
lines 18-20, and the following order emerges: Hadrianis VII / Hadrianis VII/ 
(Hadrianis VII) / Oineis VII / Oineis VII / Kekropis IX (quater) / Hip- 
pothontis X (ter). However, as alluded above, there is a catch in this neat 
order, because in line 17, which is the first line of the npotevypaooı, the 
ephebe belongs to Hippothontis which cocupied the IXth position in the old 
tribal order and the Xth when Hadrianis was created. Now the question 
arises whether a tribal order commenced with line 17, that is, Hippothontis 
IX / Aiantis X / Aiantis X / (Aïantis X) /, Oineis VII (bis)/ Kekropis VIH 
(quater)/ Hippothontis IX (ter). However, although this sequence is possible, 
the order Hippothontis X/, Hadrianis VII (ter)/ Oineis VIII (bis)/ Kekropis 
IX (quater)/ Hippothontis X (ter) appears to be the more convincing one 
(as also below). It should be also mentioned here that there is an attempt 
in 2046 to group the ephebes by tribe. Ephebes of Aiantis appear in lines 
34-37, and of Erechtheis in 38-40, although there are also irregularities. An 
ephebe of Aiantis is listed in line 32 between two ephebes of Antiochis and 
Attalis (lines 31 and 33 respectively), where tribal order was almost achieved 
(Antiochis/ Aiantis/ Attalis=Aiantis/ Antiochis/ Attalis). Other scattered 
about ephebes are those of Hadrianis (line 30)°*, Oineis (line 44), Hippo- 


80. Ibid., No. 845. In line 19 (ad fin.) the demotic PAY(eb¢) is inscribed after Tpixo- 
(pôo1oç), but it does not appear to go with line 20.It is probably a casual addition, especially 
since the DAY letters are larger than the preceding IKO. Moreover, they are not too deeply 
cut, as established from a partial squeeze (sent by M. Th. Mitsos). 

81. For example, 2128, lines 101-102 (184/5), and 2207, lines 27-28 (210/1-211/2 = this 
writer). Cf. also 2068, lines 102-104 (155/6), with 2097, line 223, and Agora XV, No. 380, 
lines 50-51 (169/70). However, in 2086, lines 86-87 (163/4), the Antonii are from different 
demes (dissertation [note 43 above], Nos 972 and 977). See also 2041 (above), lines 14-15. 

82. The ephebe is an "Ou(dev). 
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thontis (line 17, mentioned above) and Attalis (line 43). Furthermore, Mar- 
kellos Th. Mitsos has established that 2046 is part of 2248 + 2001 = "do, 
’Eonu. 1950/1, p. 28, No. 13, and per litteras. This means that 2046, occupy- 
ing the left side, is anterior to 2248 + 2001 which probably dates from shortly 
before 140. Finally, the recognition that Hadrianis was in existence when 
2046 was inscribed facilitates the attribution of No. 321 (above) to the period 
before that ephebic document. 

Before summarizing some of the preceding discussion, there are six 
other documents which bear on Hadrianis and should also be considered 
here. The first one is Agora XV, No. 456, which this writer had attributed 
to about 134/5-144/588, However, later developments calling for a reconsider- 
ation of the family’s stemma would place the prytany catalogue to about 
187%, There are also 3116-31198° which are probably later than 130/1. At 
least 3117 = TAPA LXVII (1937) 80% dates after 130/1, as it alludes to the 
Antinoeia ([&6A01c 8eloetdéoc "Alvrıvölolto])”” in line 3. Moreover, in 3117 


and 3118 the name Tryphon appears (lines 6 and 8 respectively), and this 
suggests that the two documents are apparently from the same period. On 
the other hand, 3118 dates from a year in which the archon’s name con- 
sisted of five letters (line 7 ad init.). This brings to mind (Aelius) Ardys of 
150/188, and his name would fit metrically. Of course, the name of some 
other archon could have been there, but the suggestion is in harmony with 
chronology, as 3117 has been attributed above. There is a possibility that 
3119 may also date from the same period as 3117 and 3118, but this is con- 
tingent upon the correct reading of line 589, The last document to be con- 
sidered here is Agora XV, No. 428, whose Face A dates from 137/8-159/60°°, 
but what concerns us here is Face B and to what tribe it belongs. Face B 


83. "Apy. "Fenn, 1968, 208: Dositheos (III), Heraklides (ID. 

84. TYavyra 6 (1975) 28-29; (Herakleid)es and (Thales) Pambotadai were ephebes 
about 173 Ce Apy. "Egnu. 1968, 203-204, lines 6, 8). See note 83 above. 

85. S. Follet, 125. 

86. Re-edited by Malcolm Maclaren, Jr., with a translation, commentary and photo- 
graph (78-83). 

87. The reading "Alvrıvölofto] is favored. For the Antinoeia, see the discussion about 
2046 above. ` 

88. "Aer, AeAriov 26 (1971 =1972) 285, No. 7; and also Nos 26 and 27. 

89. From a reading in B. D. Meritt’s JG It? copy at the Institute for Advanced Study 
in Princeton (copied in August 1970): [n]ÜAet TO. Perhaps [nlÜAet Tplüpov]; or [nlökeı <Ó 
[—]? Line 1: [0s]olv ébnyImrhc]. (S)ertorio(s) [line 4] may be the ephebe in 2022, line 14 
(M. Th. Mitsos: l'Ovlépios in Aog. AsÂrloy 25 [1970] 190, No. 9). 

90. Or before 160/1. Cf. Hesp. 47 (1978) 330. 
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could have perhaps a bearing on the creation of Hadrianis, as the restoration 
of the /emma Ha[hBorédar] in line 14 would indicate that the deme Pam- 


botadai was still in the tribe Erechtheis. However, the restoration Haf[AAnveic] 


was adopted in Agora XV, but it does not seem to be a satisfactory solution. 
An examination of the photograph in Hesperia?! has shown that the second 
letter of the fragmentary demotic is probably A rather than A, as the sur- 
viving upper part resembles the lambda of line 9 and bears no resemblance to 
the alphas therein. Moreover, the preserved part of the left stroke does not 
seem to support the existence of a horizontal bar. Consequently, if this is 
correct, the demotic to be restored in line 14 is I [obeis] and the catalogue 


is to be assigned to the tribe Aigeis. The demotic 'Av[—-] (line 3) may be 
read, then, as "Avikoketc]. In any case, Face B dates from at least the latter 


years of Hadrian’s reign, as there is an Aelius in line 8 (above) and the cives 
are grouped together under their respective deme lemma??. This method of 
listing the cives in the prytany catalogues appears to have been a Hadrianic 
adoption, as observed above about No. 322. 

Such then is the evidence and in reviewing some of the arguments, it 
can be said that there is evidence to suggest that the creation of the Boule 
of 500 preceded that of Hadrianis, as indicated by No. 321 (above). The re- 
form of the Boule may have been affected by 124/5, if not by 121/2 (above)®. 
Moreover, Hadrianis’ existence can be traced, it appears, to the years 132/3- 
134/5 through 2041 and 2046, even though other ephebic texts confuse mat- 
ters at times, as illustrated above. The ephebate, on the other hand, may not 
have undergone a thorough reform under Hadrian, as things don’t settle 
down until 145/6 (below). However, some procedures became standard under : 
Hadrian, such as the adoption of listing the ephebes as npmtévypaqot-énév- 
ypagot or “with demotic-without demotic”. This method has its precedents 
in 1996 of 91/2 ([s]oAsttat, Meño in line 23, 92) and 2017 of about 103/ 
4-106/7 (npmtévypaqot, [Er£]vypapoı in lines 11, 44). By 142/3 the ephebes 
were being listed “by tribe-£x£vypapor”, although the previous method 
was not abandoned immediately (above). 

The ephebate underwent also other changes under Hadrian and the 
early years of Antoninus Pius, or before 145/6. In 2018 of the early or latter 
part of Hadrian’s reign (above) the officer in charge of the Diogeneion made 


91. 16 (1947) 180, No. 84 (Plate 35). B is later than A; their scripts differ. 

92. Line 9 may read *"AnoA[ttoc—], a very rare nomen in Attica. 

93. The Boule must have been reformed first to carry out the reforms. Cf. J. A. Noto- 
poulos, TAPA 77 (1946) 56, note 9; and P. Graindor (note 18 above) 83. See also S. Follet, 
119. 
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his appearance (line 142). Then in 2047 of 140/1 there is the evidence that 
the ephebes were being divided into systremmata (line 7)%. Moreover, pre- 
viously those in charge of the ephebes were listed under the Jemma natdevtat. 
However, this designation was abandoned (above), and in 139/40 we have 
the first attestation of six cappoviotat in 2044, lines 2-9. The ixocmppovi- 
otat are not attested until 142/3, but they number only two, as found in 2049, 
lines 150-153°5. This would imply that the office of the Ayposophronistai was 
a fresh creation, but 2102 = Simone Follet, Athénes (1976) 384-385, No. 5, 
lines 50-54, of about 171/2-175/6 has only four [broowljppoviotai listed, 
and presumably four [om@@poviotat], too (names lost). Four sophronistai and 
four hyposophronistai may possibly be recorded in 2248 + 2001 = "Aer, 
’Eonu. 1950/1, p. 27, No. 13, lines 6-9 and 10-12%, of shortly before 140 
(above). If this is possible, then the Ayposophronistai must have been created 
together with the sophronistai, that is, before 142/3 (above). At any rate, by 
145/6 the hyposophronistai numbered six, as testified by 2054, lines 12-18 
(one name lost)”. 

The ävrikoountela deserves also some comment here within the context 
of the ephebate’s reform. The title ävnixoouñrns is attested from 145/6 and 
on%, but before this twice the title brokoourns is found in *Aoyx. "Een, 
1977 (1979), after p. 16, text “A”, Col. II, line 101, of about 140 or shortly 
after (above)*?, and 2047, line 10, of 140/1. It is also attested still earlier in 
2037, line 6 (two hypokosmetai), of about 111/2100, The same title is to be 
restored undoubtedly in 2022, line 3 (ad init.): [bmokooun]mc, in place of 
the old restoration [évrixoout]tns (of about 114/5). The title ävruloopntns] 
has been restored also in 2046 (above), line 82, but an examination of a squeeze 
favors the reading “Avt(@vtoc) H(or HEPS: Between the T and H (or 


K) there is a vertical abbreviation mark which is short and can be misread 
as an iota. 


94, Cf. AJA 79 (1975) 370. 

95, Cf. also Oscar W. Reinmuth, The Ephebic Inscriptions of the Fourth Century B.C. 
(1971) 120; and Chrysis Pélékidis, Histoire de Péphébie attique des origines à 31 avant Jésus- 
Christ (1962) 107. 

96. From a photograph (see note 9 above). 

97. Lines 2-3 have been corrected in "Aer. AaÂrlor 30 (1975-1978) 124. The title pai- 
deutai was no longer in use (see above); 2036, line 2: [ratdevjral = [owmppovicitai. 

98. 2054, line 4: ävrixoounlrnc — —]. 

99, Perhaps this document lists two Aypokosmetai (lines 102-103), even though the title 
is singular (line 101; the upsilon is partially visible). 

100. As determined by this writer; see “EAAnvixd 29 (1976) 262. 
101. See note 9 above. ` 
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Finally, the systematization of the ephebate in the first half of the second 
century (before 145/6) can be observed also in the natdotpiBia, which came to 
be occupied by “tenured” paidotribes198, Demetrios son of Isigenes Rhamnou- 
sios was paidotribe from 111/2 or 112/3 to probably 135/61, having succeeded 
Ariston son of Aphrodeisios Rhamnousios who was in office from about 
99/100 to 112/31, Then Abaskantos son of Eumolpos Kephisieus followed 
from 136/7 to 170/11%, 


102. Moreover, the first 60zmo=atëóorptBnç in this period is attested in 2018, lines 145-146 
(see note 64 above). 

103. Cf. S. Follet, 206. 

104. ‘EHAAn»ixd note 100 above; cf. also S. Follet, 466 and 468, 

105. Clas, Phil, 65 (1970) 97-98, 
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Gregory Timothy E., Vox Populi: Popular Opinion and Violence in the Religious Controversies 
of the Fifth Century A. D., Ohio State University Press, Columbus, 1979, 245 pp. 


With this work, Professor Gregory has provided a most welcome addition to the grow- 
ing field of late Roman studies. He has chosen for his monograph a subject which is both 
timely and much needed. Scholarly examination of the interna! history of the late Roman 
empire has advanced very considerably in recent years and Professor Gregory has made an 
important contribution to our understanding of East Roman social history. 

The book focuses its attention on Constantinople, Ephesus and Alexandria. The author 
has not included Antioch or Jerusalem for reasons which are not defined clearly enough 
given the ecclesiastical importance of these cities and the focus of the book on violence 
related to religious controversies (of which there was a surfeit in both Antioch and Je- 
rusalem). Chronologically, the study is limited to the first half of the fifth century. When 
considering the subjects of popular opinion and violence, the author’s concentration on 
religious controversies has some important limitations which he does confront in his intro- 
duction. Through an analysis of the formation of popular opinion and violence in Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus and Alexandria, Professor Gregory has attempted to delineate the founda- 
tions and causation of extensive popular violence in the religious controversies of the first 
half of the fifth century A. D. 

By way of an introduction, the author provides a summary of the relevant methodology 
and hypothesis from religious and political sociology. He has found the work of Mary Doug- 
las and George Rudé to be of particular value, provided one recognizes the problems of 
translating theories related to the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries to the 5th century. 

After a further useful chapter on the nature of late Roman urban society and incipient 
unrest in the cities, Professor Gregory begins his study of the religious controversies that 
form the focus of this work: the episcopacies of John Chrysostom and Nestorius, the Latro- 
cium and the Council of Chalcedon. All of these episodes were extensively reported in con- 
temporary sources and demonstrate the high state of interest in religious affairs displayed 
by the urban masses in Constantinople, Ephesus and Alexandria throughout the first half 
of the fifth century. 

From these individual episodes, the author has drawn a number of conclusions. While 
he has shown a general absence of class conflict in these controversies, it does not seem pos- 
sible to extend this conclusion to include all incidents of popular violence even in the first half 
of the fifth century. His conclusions, while significant, must be limited to the context of reli- 
gious controversies and are not readily translated or necessarily valid for the extensive civil 
and political unrest that plagued the empire in the fifth century where the presence or absence 
of class conflict has not yet been clearly demonstrated. 

Within the narrower religious confines which he has chosen for himself, Professor 
Gregory has provided some useful explanations of popular involvement in the religious 
controversies of the period. He has explored the importance of bishops as directors and 
formers of public opinion: Their positions as the traditional legitimate leaders of the local 
Christian community gave them power and influence; when the bishop was that of Con- 
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stantinople or Alexandria the influence of the bishop and the significance of his involve- 
ment in a particular controversy was escalated. 

According to the author, public opinion in most controversies began by being relatively 
fluid and remained so until fixed by persuasion or violence. The importance of persuasion 
emphasized the role of oratorical skills, processions, songs and slogans. The success of a 
leader in a religious controversy rested on his ability to present an issue of the lowest com- 
mon level of comprehension in order to gain the widest possible support. The most success- 
ful appeals were those made to faith, tradition and justice, but where persuasion was not 
sufficient, religious leaders did not hesitate to use force to neutralize the promoters of op- 
posing opinions. At the early stages of a controversy, violence was important in the forma- 
tion of public opinion: violence allowed only one point-of-view to be presented to the pub- 
lic. Yet all violence in religious controversies was not the result of calculated attempts to 
suppress opposing opinions. Spontaneous violence existed and demonstrated the passionate 
interest of many people in religious questions. 

Urban life was dangerous in the fifth century since the state had abolished the urban 
cohorts and devoted most of its attention to frontier defense and the collection of taxes. 
The central government only intervened in urban unrest after the eruption of open violence, 
when the army was brought in. Why did the government not intervene earlier? Professor 
Gregory relates this question to the quasi-constitutional role of public demonstrations in 
the later Roman empire. The government did not encourage open opposition but it did tole- 
rate limited criticism and recognized the importance of popular opinion in the safety and 
stability of the Empire. Because of excessive centralization, Christianization and residual 
republicanism, the Emperor realized his own dependence on the goodwill of his subjects 
and assumed that popular opinion represented the will of God, whether communicated by 
violent or peaceful demonstrations. Since the right answers to religious questions were im- 
portant in the personal salvation of the individual and the divine protection of the empire, 
the eastern Roman empire experienced an intense concern for the successful resolution of 
religious controversies. In Professor Gregory's opinion, popular involvement in religious 
controversies was proof of the vitality of urban life in the late Roman empire in the East. 

Professor Gregory has made an important contribution to our understanding of the 
late Roman empire. One would hope that he will expound his research and establish a broader 
base for his preliminary conclusions by considering a wider chronological and geographical 
context within the eastern Roman empire as well as by including popular political opinion 
and civil violence. 


University of New Mexico FRANK E. WOZNIAK 


Roy E. H. Mellor, Eastern Europe: À Geography of the Comecon Countries, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1975, pp. x+358. 


Eastern Europe ranks among the most ignored regions by geographers of the Western 
World. When the region is dealt with, the Soviet Union is usually included, and often domin- 
ates a volume, Similarly, when a text on Europe appears, Eastern Europe is overshadowed 
by the discussion of Western European nations. There are several reasons for this imbalance. 
Most notable are the difficulties encountered by Western scholars in obtaining reliable data 
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regarding Eastern Europe, as well as the limited access to resources, thus making a thorough . 
study of the region rather difficult. The present volume compares favorably with the ap- 
proximately half dozen books dealing with the geography of Eastern Europe and Mellor 
must be commended on his efforts. He benefited from access to sources obtained in Eastern 
European nations, evidenced by the valuable bibliography which lists obscure or difficult 
to obtain literature. 

The author does not introduce any grand new themes in this volume. Preferring to fol- 
low the traditional descriptive approach in dealing with the geography of Eastern Europe, 
Mellor focuses mainly on the historical influence over this area, while contemporary condi- 
tions are often excluded. 

The book is divided in three parts. The first part, consisting of three chapters, deals 
with the physical environment and political geography of Eastern Europe. Chapter One, 
entitled “The Physical Environment”, concentrates heavily on landforms and geologic for- 
mations. This topic is dealt with in great detail, and is very well written. On the other hand, 
examination of weather, soils, vegetation, flora and fauna are superficial, and the imbalanced 
treatment of various regions within Fastern Europe is readily evident. Although space restric- 
tions are cited by the author as reason for the limited treatment of the physical environment, 
he should have offered a more balanced approach. It would have been better if he had dealt 
in greater detail with the climatic differences within Eastern Europe, especially since various 
land-use patterns are discussed in some detail, later in the book. 

The second chapter focuses on the “Historical Evolution from the Graeco-Roman 
Period to the Early Twentieth Century”. This chapter is regional in its approach, and al- 
though some geographical concepts are included, it appears that this is purely an historical 
work rather than a chapter on historical geography. 

“Historical Developments in the Twentieth Century”, is the title of the third chapter, 
which is geographically oriented and deals with traditional topics such as boundary changes 
after World War I and World War II. Some nations such as Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia receive more attention than other Eastern European countries. A major asset 
of this chapter is the author’s treatment of the continued interrelationships between Eastern 
Europe, the USSR and the West. 

The second part of the book deals with the demographic and economic framework of 
the region, and is broken into four chapters. The “Population” chapter is divided by sub- 
topics within the study of population geography. A major weakness here is the treatment 
of the subtopics which do not allow for comparisons. In the discussion of population distribu- 
tion, natural physical regions are used as a basis for discussion. For example, Bohemia, 
Moravia, and the Bulgarian Tableland are examined. When population growth is treated, 
the discussion consists of individual countries. The approach can frustrate the learned and 
confuse the uninitiated. A map portraying population distribution might be considered a 
life-saver, because the country outlines are included. 

The “Town and Village” chapter deals mostly with the larger urban concentrations. 
For the most part, an historical approach to the various stages of urbanization is used. Of 
interest are the various maps showing town and village morphologies, putting forth valuable 
examples of older urban areas. Modern settlements influenced by socialized economies are 
also included. 

The next chapter, entitled “The Economic Landscape Before the Second World War”, 
complements all previous chapters. It integrates several of the topics in the context of eco- 
nomic development with the physical, historical and human environments of the region, 
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The last chapter deals with transportation. Heavy emphasis on historical transport 
networks weakens this chapter, since it merely summarizes what has been dealt with in the 
better known history texts of the region. In addition, more is known about contemporary 
transportation networks. In general, Mellor’s very brief discussion of ports, shipping, and 
airways leaves much to be desired. 

Part three, Comecon and the National Economies, consists of three chapters. The first 
chapter describes the genesis of Comecon, and the Soviet influence on the region. This 
chapter is a fine mesh of previously dealt with topics, but with emphasis on events since 
World War Il. Treated are the basic interrelationships between the political and economic 
geographies of the Eastern European countries, and the overpowering Soviet influence. This 
is the strongest and most valuable chapter in the volume, and is most relevant to con- 
temporary students of the region. 

The last two chapters of the book, the Eastern European Countries, discuss each country 
in the context of their economic geographies. The penultimate chapter examines the more 
developed countries, while the last chapter summarizes the conditions of the developing 
economies. Treatments of economic topics consist of strengths and weaknesses for each 
nation through status surveys of their industries, agricultural conditions, and transport 
networks. 

Despite some serious deficiencies, this book can be recommended reading for Eastern 
European specialists. On the other hand, it should not be treated as an introductory level 
text. Previous exposure to systematic geography in necessary, because Mellor uses terms 
often unknown to the non-geographer, and to the introductory level student. Many maps 
suffer from poor design, and previous knowledge of the area is necessary for recognition. 
A valuable inclusion is a list of important place names with various spellings, aiding the read- 
er to a great extent. 

This volume is a reasonable addition to the personal library of the student of Eastern 
European Studies. It is a positive step towards an understanding of the very complex and 
varied, albeit understudied, region of the world and, at a cost of U.S. $9.00 (paper), an 
affordable purchase. 


Southern Connecticut State College LEON I, YACHER 


Anuntpn Kutotkn, “BAAds xal Sévor, 1919-1967. Td’ Apyela vot “EAAnvixot ‘Ynovoyelov 
"Efovregixr. "Adfivat: "Deco, 1977, 217 oeh. 


In his introduction to this slender volume the author, professor of international relations 
at the University of Ottawa, explains that the present publication represents a se quel to his 
study *H “EAXas tiis Ang Abyoborov kal af MeydAat Avvéueic (reviewed in Balkan Studies 
17, 1, 1976), which dealt with the foreign policies of the Metaxas regime. The earlier study 
was the subject of considerable controversy in Greece less for its central theme (that the 
British-backed King George LL, and not Metaxas, was the dominant figure in the dictator- 
ship) than for the fact that Kitsikis had been given access to the “closed” files of the Greek 
Foreign Ministry and was quoting from heretofore classified documents. Although the pres- 
ent publication also carries the ambitious sub-title “The Archives of the Greek Foreign 
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Ministry”, it is not likely to receive the same critical attention which greeted the earlier 
volume, 

“Greece and Foreigners, 1919-1967”, consists of six unrelated but chronologically ar- 
ranged essays of which several appear to have been previously published in French journals’ 
Their subjects are: Greek government attempts during the 1920s and 1930s to purchase 
favorable publicity in the French press; French Prime Minister A. Briand’s 1930 plan for 
a European union; the Balkan cooperation schemes of 1930-1934; the Italian invasion of 
Ethiopia in relation to King George’s restoration; the “political consequences” of famine 
during the occupation of Greece in World War II, and the socio-economic origins of Greek 
deputies from the 1830s to the 1967 coup. 

In the first essay the author, relying mostly on the archives of the Greek embassy in 
Paris, documents in considerable detail the more-or-less clandestine moves of the Greek 
government to secure favorable attention in the French press by paying large sums to Leon 
Renier, director of the Agence Havas which controlled the news coverage of the leading 
dailies of Paris, as well as to other prominent journalists. This practice of bribing select 
organs of the foreign press, mostly of France and Britain, appears to have been well estab- 
lished before World War I and was continued by the Metaxas government which, how- 
ever, was much more frugal and much more difficult to satisfy than its predecessors. 

This is an interesting and important subject. It sheds light on the attitudes of the Greek 
government (which may be assumed to have been fairly typical in such matters) toward 
propaganda abroad, as well as on the susceptibility of Europe’s news media to bribery. 
Parenthetically, it also shows that the much-criticized attempts of American government 
agencies during the hayday of the cold war to influence news and other media in Europe and 
elsewhere were hardly original. Kitsikis suggests that the efforts of the Greek government 
to influence the French press were not particularly successful, and that other governments 
were engaged in similar activities, presumably at times in opposition to Greek propaganda 
objectives. Yet the substance of the matter is left essentially to the reader’s speculation. Thus, 
one can only wonder as to the issues the Greek government wished to see projected and with 
what slant, Similarly, it is not clear what the Greek government really hoped to accomplish. It 
is hardly possible that its purpose was to influence French policy since, as Kitsikis points out, 
the French government was aware of the payments to French journalists. On the other hand, 
French public opinion was not likely to become so exercised over Greek affairs as to pressure 
the French government to be more sensitive to the wishes of Athens. The precise purpose 
and effect of the exercise remain obscure and one becomes sceptical about.the wisdom of 
the Greek officials who sought to impose their generosity upon willing or unwilling foreign 
journalists. 

In his essay on Briand’s scheme for a European federal union the author touches on 
the reaction of the Greek press (sympathetic) and government (non-commital) and focuses 
his attention on the speculation which developed concerning the motives behind the French 
leader’s proposal. On the basis of reports of Greek diplomats in Europe’s principal capitals 
Kitsikis demonstrates that while some observers believed Briand’s purpose to beto unite 
Europe against Soviet communism, others thought he wished to prevent a general revision 
of the Versailles settlement which might favor Germany; still others saw in the proposal 
a desire to limit Britain’s influence in Europe and the League of Nations. The Briand plan, 
which was doomed from its mception, represents a very small and unimportant footnote 
in the turbulent diplomacy of the interwar period. As for the Greek diplomats whose views 
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are quoted here, they were little more than passive observers of Europe's power scene. Thus 
Kitsikis’ essay will be of interest only to the narrow specialist. 

Turning next to the moyement for Balkan unity in the early 1930s the author outlines 
the diplomatic activity of the Greek-Turkish and Yugoslav-Bulgarian rapprochement, the 
Balkan conferences in which A. Papanastasiou played a key role, and the conclusion of the 
Balkan Pact. He also traces the generally disruptive influence exerted by the European powers 
throughout the period in question. He is particularly interested in the idea of a Greek-Turk- 
ish federation (which at various times both Kemal and Venizelos professed to favor) and 
views it as a natural competitor of the region’s Slavic states. Kitsikis believes that “helleno- 
turkism”, a subject to which he has devoted a major scholarly book, has great potential but 
does not expound here on this view. In general, and while he provides some interesting 
details especially from the Venizelos papers, his essay offers nothing of substance which has 
not been developed much more fully elsewhere. 

Perhaps the most important among the essays contained in this volume is the one which 
seeks to link the restoration of King George IT in 1935 with the consequences of the Italian 
invasion of Ethiopia. Relying on the private archive of Loukas Roufos, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and liaison between the exiled monarch and his principal supporters in Athens, 
Kitsikis concludes that Britain decided to support the king’s restoration as a counterweight 
to Italy’s rising power in the eastern Mediterranean. This is an important contention but it 
is based here more on conjecture than on documented evidence. Indeed, British policy and 
tactics on the issue of the king’s return are presented in outline form. What is much more 
fully documented is the king’s knowledge of, and vague support for, the plans to overthrow 
the Tsaldaris government and replace it with a dictatorship which would recall the king 
through a fraudulent plebiscite. Although one learns considerably more about the views 
of Roufos than of the king (the monarch was careful not to commit to paper potentially 
incriminating statements), Kitsikis’ account leaves little room for doubt that George was 
prepared to resort to dictatorial measures in order to regain and hold his throne. By exten- 
sion, Kitsikis’ interpretation that the king was the motive force behind the Metaxas dictator- 
ship (a thesis developed in his earlier volume) receives here considerable, if circumstantial, 
support. 

In his essay on the famine of the occupation years the author discusses the diplomatic 
aspects of the issue and reviews the policies of the Axis and Allied powers toward the problem 
of feeding the starving Greeks. In general he blames Britain, whose blockade caused severe 
shortages in enemy-held countries. He praises Turkish efforts to send supplies to Greece 
but points out that not only quantities were small but that it had been pressure from Britain, 
the United States and even Germany that had forced Turkey to help its starving neighbor. 
Kitsikis also raises the interesting question of whether famine delayed or speeded up the 
growth of the resistance movement. On this he appears to take a middle position: he argues 
that although famine impeded resistance activity, it nevertheless paved the way for it through 
a process of forced social equalization created by near-universal suffering which in turn 
caused unrest and fostered the will to fight back. 

The final essay attempts to categorize and analyze the social origins of Greek deputies 
up to 1967 and to consider their impact upon ideology and political orientation. It raises 
(but does not answer) the point, argued by Hariton Koryzis in a 1966 study, that Ottoman 
oppression left Greece so impoverished as to be without social classes. He also argues, 
however, that prior to the 1909 coup, election to parliament was the privilege of the very 
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wealthy and that an untitled aristocracy was in fact very much in evidence. The members 
of the 1936 and 1964 parliaments are compared as to age, geographic origin, profession and 
political views. Not surprisingly, Kitsikis finds that traditionally the Right came mostly 
from “old Greece” and had a rural constituency, while the Center and Left were strong in 
the newer towns and among the refugees from Asia Minor. By 1964 such distinctions had 
been blurred, allegiance to political personalities had weakened, and antimonarchism was 
on the rise. The essay provides some useful facts and arguments on the changing character 
of Greek political elites but its conclusions are modest and contain no surprises. Moreover, 
the connection between this topic and that of the other essays in this book is not made clear. 

The student of contemporary Greek foreign relations Jabors under major handicaps. 
On the one hand, Greek government archives are either closed or incomplete; on the 
other, important records are scattered in private collections to which their owners allow 
access rarely and on the basis of personal favor. Therefore, new primary materials such as 
those presented in this volume, however fragmentary, are a welcome addition to the estab- 
lished diplomatic record. Moreover, Kitsikis has already proven himself a serious student 
of Balkan affairs. Accordingly, this small volume deserves the attention of all those interested 
in twentieth century Greece. 


Southern Connecticut State College JOHN O. TATRIDES 


T. X. Kären, Brounyavixt dnoxévrowuis xal reepıpspeuarn; dvantväıg, ced. 479, "AGñvat 
1980. 


Professor G. C. Kottis’ book published recently deals with the decentralisation of 
industry and regional development. In view of the concentration of Greek industry mainly 
in the Athens-Piraeus area and up to a certain degree in the Thessaloniki area, an intensive 
discussion has started in Greece about the disadvantages connected with this development, 
and about the possibilities of neutralising same. The Greek Government decided the applica- 
tion of various measures which were often amended and which until now did not produce 
results considered satisfactory. The author is perfectly right when stressing that the transfer 
of factories is not satisfactory from the owners’ point of view as, during the period of trans- 
fer, they will lose customers and will face substantial expenses. Considering that a high per- 
centage of factories operating in Greece has been started in the sixties and in the seventies, 
the over concentration of industry would have been avoided if the incentives for their es- 
tablishment outside the Athens, Piraeus and Thessaloniki areas would have been considered 
satisfactory by those concerned. As shown from the results of an investigation carried out 
by the author and his collaborators, the owners of the industries which were transfered from 
the Athens Piraeus area into other parts of the country, are not satisfied by the new surround- 
ings where they are active. Despite subsidies, reduced taxes, cheap land and lower wages 
for unskilled workers, the firms concerned, complain on the difficulties of securing managers 
and skilled workers, on the impossibility of settling on the spot their problems with the 
authorities and with, their banks as all decision making is concentrated in Athens, on the 
difficulties of transport and on other problems they are facing more intensely when out of 
the Athens-Piraeus area. 

The author does not deal with the possibility of prohibiting the establishment of new 
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factories in the Athens-Piraeus area which was attempted without success in the thirties, 
and does not seem to have consulted OECE and Greek publications dealing with the subject. 
On the other hand the author is perfectly right when insisting that unequalities of economic 
development are not a Greek speciality but are found everywhere and particularly in the 
European Community countries, He is also right that every province, is not appropriate 
for the development of industry and that the tendency to create factories only in the Athens- 
Piraeus area, whilst unfavorable from the macroeconomic angle, is rational when examined 
from the microeconomic point of view. The reader gets from the book of Professor. G. C. 
Kottis all information available on Greek law dealing with incentives for decentralisation 
of industry as valid in 1978, when the book was concluded, upon the corresponding laws 
of the European Community countries and about the latters’ policy. The lecture of the pres- 
ent book induces the reader to wonder if the decentralisation of industry is feasible without 
administrative decentralisation and without the imposition of prohibitive taxes on invest- 
ments carried out in those areas which at present have to be avoided for macroeconomic rea- 
sons. Of course in that case the expansion of industry may be prevented or at least delayed 
and would have become more expensive. 


Institute for Balkan Studies D. J. DELIVANIS 


Thanos Veremis, Greek Security Considerations-A Historical Perspective (Athens: Papazisis 
Publishers, 1980), 128 pp. 


Since 1973, the strained Greco-Turkish relations have revived the interest of historians, 
political analysts and others in Greek and Turkish affairs. Characteristic, among others, 
are such recent studies by Christos Rozakis (ed.), To Aegeo Kai He Hellinotourkiki Krisi 
(Athens: Metopi, 1979), which is more familiar to Greek readers, and those by Andrew 
Wilson, The Aegean Dispute (Adelphi Papers £ 55, Winter 1979/1980) and the controversial 
Staff Report of the U. S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Turkey Greece and NATO- 
The Strained Alliance (Washington, D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1980), which 
have been the object of wide discussion primarily outside Greece. 

Veremis’ work is the product of a study the author conducted during a year at the Inter- 
national Institute, of Strategic Studies in London. The major contribution of this work is 
that it attempts to present a comprehensive account of the evolution of Greek security con- 
siderations and how domestic and international factors affected the articulation of such 
concerns. The publication of this work in English is timely and especially significant in that 
a variety of non-Greek audiences can now get a clear perspective of how security consider- 
ations have been reflected in Greek foreign policy. Further, this brief book is written m an 
objective manner by a respected Greek scholar. Foreign diplomats and other analysts should 
find this work most helpful in overcoming their traditional misunderstanding and under- 
estimation of Greek foreign policy motives and objectives. 

Following a brief review of Greek security concerns in the 19th Century, the book 
concentrates on the recurrent Greek foreign policy problems of the 20th Century. The author 
clearly identifies the security questions raised by the presence and actions of Slavic nations 
in the North and Turkey on the East, as well as the interplay of domestic and external in- 
fluences in the articulation of such Greek security concerns. Veremis argues that the nature 
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of the international balance of power has traditionally set the parameters within which the 
foreign policy of a small and strategically located country, such as Greece, has been conduct- 
ed. A tight bipolar system usually restricts the most a dependent country’s foreign policy 
options. But, if that country’s policy makers have the will and the foresight to exploit emerg- 
ing opportunities in the international system, they can still defend and promote their national 
interests. 

Greece, since 1974, has capitalized on the loosening of the international system in order 
to conduct a more independent foreign policy intended to cope with the threats posed to 
Greek security from the East. Veremis identifies the nature of these threats and correctly 
concludes that assessments of Greek security considerations by Greek and Western observers 
involve contradictory threat perceptions. American and NATO officials seem unwilling or 
unable to comprehend that Greek threat perceptions are real and not the whim of domestic 
politics as they often maintain. Consequently, such misreading of Greek security consider- 
ations has increased the alienation of Greece from her Western allies and has given rise to a 
search for a more independent and balanced foreign policy. Thus, Veremis’ analysis of the 
future prospects and security options of Greece becomes even more useful in view of the criti- 
cal stage that the negotiations on the Greek reintegration into NATO have reached. 

Although the book lacks a comprehensive bibliography, a review of the footnotes 
provides the reader with a useful set of selected sources. The book is also supplemented by a 
helpful series of relevant appendices. This book is strongly recommended for anyone inter- 
ested in understanding the nature of Greek security considerations, and of how such consi- 
derations are reflected in contemporary Greek foreign policy. 


Indiana University-Purdue University, Fort Wayne VAN COUFOUDAKIS 


Pavlos Chidiroglou, T'ougxuey ‘EAAnvoyoapla (Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan Studies, 
1980) 201 pp. 


Paul Chidiroglou has for some time now established his authority in the field of Turco- 
logy, as a scholar. This book is a companion volume to his earlier syudy, Vivliographiki 
Symvoll eis ten Hellinikin Tourkologian, 1788-1975 published originally in the Æperiris 
of the Center for Scientific Research, Nicosia, Cyprus, VII, 1975-77, pp. 253-405. While the 
earlier publication dealt with Greek writings about Turkey, this volume completes the pro- 
cess by examining the Turkish writings about Greece. 

This volume, like its predecessor, contains a very useful and lengthy introduction, as 
well as a brief summary in English, that examines in some detail the Turkish contributions 
in each of the areas for which a bibliography is presented in the book. The reader and resear- 
cher will find in the thirteen sections of this volume bibliographical references on such diver- 
se topics as linguistics, classical Greek civilization, archaeology, Byzentium, the Church, 
the Greek Revolution of 1821, the period of 1919-1923, and sections on foreign policy, 
Cyprus, Western Thrace, and the Aegean, 

Chidiroglou’s contribution to the study of Greek-Turkish relations is a major one. 
The bibliography he has compiled, along with the introductory notes, will prove an invaluable 
aid to any researcher of Greek-Turkish relations. This wealth of research material is objec- 
tively presented and opens newvistas in the understanding of Turkish perceptions and assess- 
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ments of Greece, its politics, culture and people. This book is a must for any collection on 
Greek-Turkish relations and a necessary starting point for any serious research effort on 
Greek-Turkish relations. Paul Chidiroglou must therefore be commended for this work and 
one can only hope that he will continue to contribute to the study of Greek-Turkish relations. 


Indiana University-Fort Wayne VAN COUFOUDAKIS 


Yannis Ritsos, Scripture of the Blind, Translated from the Greek, With an Introduction, by 
Kimon Friar and Kostas Myrsiades. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1979. 
252 pages. 


Takis Sinopoulos, Landscape of Death: The Selected Poems of Takis Sinopoulos, Translated 
from the Greek, With an Introduction, By Kimon Friar. Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1979. 288 pages. 


With these two handsome bilingual violumes Kimon Friar scored two new firsts in Eng- 
lish Neohellenica. The poetry of Dr. Sinopoulos appears for the first time in book form in 
English; and a whole Ritsos collection, not yet published in his country, appears bilingually 
in the United States. This rare phenomenon had occurred longer than half a century ago 
when Kostes Palamas had his Dhilf kat Skliri Stiht published for the first time by the Neo- 
hellenic Mercury in Chicago. 

Scripture of the Blind consists of one-hundred and twenty two short poems written in 
an intense two month period from 28 September to 28 November 1972, when the Junta 
miasma has started to have a corrosive effect on creative intellectuals who, like Greeks from 
all walks of life, could foressee no end to it. The completion of the final draft by 1 January 
1973 in Athens, long after the poet’s release from detension, due to international protests, 
occurred before the tragic events at the Athens Polytechnic in November of that year. This 
is important because it helps us understand and appreciate the grave, if not pessimistic, 
tone and depressed, almost hopeless, atmosphere that pervade these lyrics and distinguish 
them from pre-April 1967 or post-July 1974 compositions that express substantially dif- 
ferent attitudes of Ritsos vis-à-vis the condition of his beloved Romiosyne. 

Friar and Myrsiades have written a fifteen-page Introduction, one page of Notes, and a 
two-page biographical sketch through 1978. The student and the reader of Ritsos thus have 
the details and facts that are necessary for their appreciation of this book as an integral 
part of his enormous literary output to this day. 

The introductory essay is, at the same time, comprehensive and specific in its discussion 
of scope, themes, technique, recurrent images and motifs. Almost surrealistic at a first 
reading, these pieces are actually records and photographs, or rather negatives, of night- 
mares caused by traumatic experiences, and of observations of objects in casual or strange 
relations to real, but vaguely described, persons. The narrative, mostly descriptive, sounds 
superficially incoherent with juxtapositions of opposites and associations of the seemingly 
unrelated in an incremental enumeration of images that provoke a powerful emotional 
response in the reader and, no doubt, a cathartic release in the poet. “Full of strange 
imminence”, write the translators, “Scripture of the Blind is a world of the monstrous and the 
strange, a world filled with a vague expectation of the arrival of someone or something” 
(p. xxiv). 
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Material objects (pots, knives, boxes, mirrors, tables, chairs, walls, rooms etc.) interact 
with living and dead people (more than four score in all} to conceptualize the passive and 
pathetic drama that in Ritsos’s panoramic memory created specific scenes of extraordinary 
intensity and evocative power. Several poems are analyzed in detail (e.g., “Poetry”, “At the 
Harbor’s End”, and “Outline of a Nightmare”) thus enabling the reader to understand how 
and perhaps why the mute sing and communicate, the blind see and foressee, the dead act 
and suffer. The surrealistic aspect of the poems is then toned down, and their imagistic 
quality is properly understood as a quite different device to what he have experienced in 
the work of, say Amy Lowell and other world poets, who drew pictures in words to substitute 
them as stimuli for desired emotional reactions. In Ritsos’s verse words are the images, the 
metaphors, the agents of a dramatic instance under scrutiny, or as the translators put it: 
“They are individual and isolated dots of a Braille system that must be read by the groping 
fingers of all the senses to make out the holy scripture of the blind” (p. xxii). 

“Liturgical” (p. 63), a poem brilliantly discussed by the translators, is a good example 
of Ritsos’s technique as weil as of the multiplicity of possible meanings despite its brevity: 

He placed the paper box on the table quietly 

as though it were a closed, uninhabited monastery. For a while 

he was gone in the other room. We could hear the faucet running 
perhaps he was washing his hands with soap. On returning, 

he opened the box with great care and placed 

his left hand within it. Then with his right hand 

he grasped his left by the wrist, took it out, 

raised it up high, and showed it to us. 


Its simple, descriptive opening makes it clear that the hands, not the person, are the 
protagonists of this particular scene. By the middle of the poem we begin to suspect a symbo- 
lic meaning which is suggested by the title that implies some kind of a ritual, and by the 
simile likening the box to a “closed, uninhabited monastery”. The editors do not insist on 
a specific interpretation, since the poet preferred to leave it “open” and rich in suggestive 
innuendoes. To the insightful reading of the translators, which is based on cultural and folk- 
loric observations, one who knows Ritsos’s Marxist ideology may offer a political exegesis 
based on the opposite adjectives right and left which qualify the two “actors”, the man’s 
hands. The man placed his washed left hand into the strange “sanctum” of that symbolic 
box. But immediately his right hand (with all its connotations as correct, proper, legitimate, 
agile etc.) seized it firmly and demonstrated it to the vaguely-defined spectators, “us”. These 
ritualistic gestures may be taken as a metaphor of how the Right and the Letft function within 
the Greek body politic (the man). One could even venture to say that the Right “forces” the 
Left to be shown when and how it so desires. 

The fact that the Greek and the English texts are printed en face, on opposite pages, 
also helps the reader realize how the translators worked. We are told that Dr. Myrsiades did 
the first, literal, translation, and added suggested synonyms and alternates. Mr. Friar then 
assumed the difficult task of turning that “working text” into a literary one, good poetry in 
English. In the process some words, idioms, grammatical tenses or numbers, and syntactical 
structures or order, underwent creative alterations to become a true poem in the target lan- 
guage. Then Mr. Friar discussed these changes with the poet, who knows English, accepted 
the suggested changes, or further worked with Mr. Friar untila happy and final compromise 
was reached. When in a few instances a critical reader may feel that a particular rendition 
is a bit too free, or even inaccurate, or unwarranted by the context—as I felt on some occa- 
sions—he should bear in mind that this poetic English text has Yannis Ritsos’s approval. 

43 
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Scripture of the Blind is a beautiful and valuable book, indeed. Kimon Friar and Profes- 
sor Myrsiades have offered a new dimension to our awareness of Ritsos’s ambience. The 
Publisher, however, must be censured for his inexcusable refusal to send page proofs to the 
editors for corrections—despite Mr. Friar’s urgent and repeated requests—because a number 
of silly errors that unavoidably were made during the three transcriptions of the translation, 
would have been undoubtedly seen and corrected, and this fine volume would have been 
totally unblemished and perfect. 


Takis Sinopoulos ıs a man of many talents, like Yannis Ritsos. A medical doctor who 
served with the Greek Army in 1940-41, and during the Civil War, Sinopoulos is a known 
poet, a successful painter, an astute critic, and an active supporter of democratic develop- 
ments in often turbulent and tragic Greece. There is no doubt that Mr. Friar’s fine transla- 
tion of a generous and excellent selection of his verse will properly introduce English-speak- 
ing poetry lovers to his most original and powerful work. 

Landscape of Death is prefaced by a long and brilliant Introduction in several chapters 
(some thirty-six pages). The Greek and English texts, always en face, are followed by a six- 
teen-page Appendix analyzing and explaining leitmotifs. A brief biography, a bibliography 
of Greek editions, and nine pages of Notes complete this attractive and scholarly book. 
The material in the apparatus criticus has also appeared in Greek, under the same telling 
title, as a critical monograph of over one-hundred pages, published by Kédhros. 

More than sixty short, medium, and long poems from the collections Midpoint (1951), 
Cantos I-XI (1953), Acquaintance with Max (1956), Midpoint II (1957), Helen (1957), Night 
and Counterpoint (1959), The Song of Ioanna and Konstandinos (1961), The Poetry of Poetry 
(1964), Stones (1972), Deathfeast (1972), and The Chronicle (1975) represent here the impres- 
sive poetic corpus of Dr. Sinopoulos. 

Like Ritsos, Sinopoulos is also a product of his times, of our criminal and absurd age 
of brutality and spiritual desolation. The horrors of the Second World War, the Occupation, 
the fratricidal conflict that followed them, and the inner, personal and social, traumas they 
caused made Sinopoulos see the setting of his adventurous existence as a “landscape of 
death”—a phrase he so aptly coined in his, by now classic, lyric “Elpenor”. With the excep- 
tion of Acquaintance with Max—where Max’s persona as Mr. Friar observes “is, in short, 
one aspect of Sinopoulos during an interval in his life when he was himself brimming in 
ecstatic concord with the world” (p. xvii)—the poet returned faithfully to his world view as a 
hopeless and depressing waste land, peopled by ghosts of slain and dead companions, lost 
and forgotten loves, and associated with recurrent images and instances of horror. 

Unlike Ritsos, however, who faced the personal and social adversities in life armed 
with his militant and, consequently, omptimistic ideology, Sinopoulos did not particularize 
the burning issues, putting the blame on Right or Lefr, but faced them as a metaphysical 
thinker, as manifestations of the general moral dereliction in the contemporary world. Thus, 
on the contrary, Sinopoulos generalized and even universalized his pessimistic or negative 
outlook. The men and women in the dramas of his poems—Magda, Ioanna, Helen, Prosoras, 
Lukas, Alafouzos et al.—are at the same time intimate relations or haunting memories and 
echoes, while they also enact a broader drama in which they function almost like the persons 
One encounters in the “private” narratives of confessional poems—they weave the fabric 
of a myth, a fable that can tell the story of our times with as many known common deno- 
minators as a tortured memory can retain. 

Not a political writer, Dr. Sinopoulos is a modern romantic, as Mr. Friar calls him, who 
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is obsessed with the darkness that dims or colors his vision—a vision he would have liked 
to have been idyllic and Edenic. He is also pained by the bright light of the sun that, stran- 
gely, instead of suggesting a positive and life-giving presence of the glorious “Sovereign 
Sun” (according to Odysseus Elytis) acts as a negative force burning and torturing with its 
spear-like rays, casting light on what had better remain in darkness, and illumining a Dan- 
tean milieu of hellish grotesqueness. 

Extremely useful is Mr. Friar’s discussion of recurrent motifs—memory, night and dark- 
ness, the dead, loneliness, silence, shouts, the sun, fire and flame, burning, and light—most 
of which are interrelated, and interact as elements that energize and control the articulation 
of Sinopoulos’s tormented vision. Love, in all its dimensions, doesn’t seem to have a redeem- 
ing quality, or one that lasts long, in the poet’s consciousness, probably because of the tran- 
sitoriness of its factors, the human beings, and their idiosyncratic behavior that often turns 
marriage and companionship into a nightmare of mutual agony, unilateral tyranny, or fur- 
ther sorrow and anguish, as we see in The Song of Ioanna and Konstantdinos and several 
shorter pieces. 

The best poem to introduce the reader to Dr. Sinopoulos’s achievement is, perhaps, 
“Elpenor”, whose opening lines set the tone, mood, setting, and feature the leitmotifs that 
reappear in many subsequent and important pieces (p. 5): 

Landscape of death. Sea turned to stone, black cypress trees, 
low seashore ravaged by salt and light, 

hollow rocks, the implacable sun above them, 

and neither the water’s rolling nor a bird’s wing, 

only an endless, dense, unwrinkled silence. 

Motivated by his painful experiences, inspired by a Greek translation of Ezra Pound’s 
Canto I (which is a liberal transcription of the Homeric Odyssey XI), and purposely 
echoing Seferian mannerisms, especially from “The King of Asine” and his own “Elpenor”, 
to exploit their cultural implications as allusions of sorts, Sinopoulos concludes his lyrical 
and suggestive narrative: 

The sea, the cypress trees, the seashore petrified 
in deadly immobility. And only he, Elpenor, 
for whom we had sought with so much patience in old manuscripts, 
tormented by the bitterness of his perpetual loneliness, 
the sun falling in the empty spaces of his thoughts 
as he dug the sand blindly with the stubs of his fingers, 
and then dwindled like a vision and slowly vanished 
in the empty, wingless, soundless, azure ether (p. 7). 
The nature of this poem shoudn’t make the reader assume that in the remaining pieces 


one finds “more of the same” in terms of technique, thematic concerns, versification, and - 


form. On the contrary, later compositions show drastic changes in form, like in Acquain- 
tance with Max; in tone, as in “Spring and Maria; or in mood, as in “Intoxication”. There 
are also lyrics written entirely in what may seem in prose—“Magda”—or in very long lines 
followed by shorter ones, or by prose paragraphs, as we see in the sequences titled “Nights” 
and “Essay”. The last poem in this selection begins with the sentence, “Greece has been 
traveling within Greece following the spilt and squandered blood”. This travel metaphor— 
that somehow reminds us of Seferis’s use of the same image (of “In the Manner of G. S.”)— 
epigrammatically sums up the source of Sinopoulos’s inspiration. Wherever he wanders 
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he confronts man-made destruction, victims, and death. Despite the numerous changes in 
situations, dramatis personae, and settings, his overall impressions are those of a Dante-like 
traveler through a contemporary landscape of death. We must be thankful to Kimon Friar 
whose scholarly skills and artistic taste help to experience vicariously the honest anguish 
of Takis Sinopoulos in an exemplary poetic rendition into English. 


The University of Athens M. BYRON RAIZIS 


George G. Murnu, Rumänische Lehnwôrter im Neugriechischen mit historischen Vorbemer- 
kungen. Mit einem Nachtrag herausgegeben von H. Mihäescu, Bukarest 1977 
(105 S.). 


Es handelt sich um eine neue unveränderte Auflage der Inauguraldissertation von G. 
Murnu, die 1902 in München zum ersten Mal erschienen ist. Nach einem Geleitwort von 
H. Mihäescu folgt die Arbeit von Murnu (S. 9-57), zu der ein Nachtrag (S. 61-98) von Mi- 
häescu hinzugefügt ist. Auf S. 99-105 findet sich ein arumänisches und ein griechisches 
Wortregister. | 

Da das Rumänische die griechische Sprache auf zweierlei Weisen beeinflusst hat, d.h. 
a) durch Lehnwörter, die während der Fanariotenzeit in die neugriechische Sprache und 
Literatur aufgenommen sind, und b) durch Lehnwörter, die meist als Bezeichnungen des 
Hirtenlebens gebraucht werden und als Folge des unmittelbaren Sprachkontaktes vor 
allem der Nordgriechen mit den Arumänen angesehen werden, muss von vornherein geklärt 
werden, dass im Buch von Murnu die Rede von den letzteren Lehnwörtern ist. Eine Klärung 
in bezug auf den Namen der Arumänen wäre hier am Platze. Das Arumänische oder Maze- 
dorumänische wird von den rumänischen Gelehrten als der vierte Dialekt des Gemein- 
rumänischen angesehen. Die Träger dieses Dialekts leben heute meistens in kompakten 
Hirtengemeinden und sind in Südjugoslawien, Albanien und Griechenland (vor allem dem 
Gebiet von Pindus) verbreitet. Von den verschiedenen Namen (Mazedorumänen, Maze- 
dowlachen, Pinduswlachen, Kutsowlachen, Zinzaren u.a.), unter denen dieses Hirtenvolk 
bekannt ist, hat sich im Laufe der Zeit der Name Aromunen (schon aus G. Weigands Zeit) 
und Arumänen (allerdings von rumänischen Gelehrten eingeweiht) durchgesetzt. Die Benen- 
nung Arumänen beruht auf dem mundartlichen armani (( Romani), mit dem die Arumänen 
sich selbst bezeichnen, Interessant ist Mihäescus Ausführung zu dem griechischen Namen 
der Arumänen BA&xog, der auf dem slavischen Vlah beruht, das wiederum auf althochdeutsch 
Walh, Walach zurückgeht. Da germanisches Walh, Walah den Kelten, den Romanen bezeich- 
net, ist nach Mihäescu eine Ableitung dieses Namens aus dem keltischen Stammesnamen 
Volcae (belegt als Volcae Tectosages und Volcae Arecomici) höchstwahrscheinlich. Zum 
Namen Bi&dxoc vgl. noch D. Georgakas, ’Apxelov rof S8paxixoS Aaoypapızod Kal yAwo- 
GLOD Oncavpod 14, 86ff. 

Murnus Verzeichnis von arumänisch-griechischen Wortgleichungen werden historische 
und sprachliche Vorbemerkungen vorgesetzt. Der historische Teil informiert über die erste 
urkundliche Erscheinung und Verbreitung der Arumänen in Griechenland während des 
Mittelalters bis auf die neuere Zeit. Der sprachliche Teil enthält Bemerkungen zu der geogra- 
phischen Verteilung der arumänischen Lehnwörter auf dem griechischen Gebiet (dabei 
werden Südmakedonien, Thessalien und Epirus als die Hauptsiedlungsgebiete der Arumänen 
betrachtet) sowie deren Einteilung in 7 Kategorien (1. Hirtenleben, 2. Mensch and seine 
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Eigenschaften, 3. Pflanzen- und Tiernamen, 4. Haus, Kleidung, Nahrung und Gefšsse, 5. 
Natur, 6. Krankheiten, 7. Vermischtes), von denen die erste die meisten Lehnwörter umfasst 
und als dıe bedeutendste bezeichnet wird. Bemerkungen zu der Wiedergabe der arumänischen 
Lehnwörter im Griechischen sind am Ende dieses Teils der Arbeit zu finden. Nun folgen 
einige Bemerkungen zu dieser neuen Auflage der arumänischen Lehnwörter im Neugrie- 
chischen, eingeteilt in 7 Rubriken!. 

L Anzahl der entlehnten Wörter. Murnus Verzeichnis umfasst 155 
arumänische Lehnwörter im Griechischen. Mihäescu hat nun diese Zahl der arumänischen 
Lehnwörter des Griechischen auf der Basis der seit 1902 erschienenen einschlägigen Literatur 
fast verdoppelt. Mehr als ein drittel der insgesamt 305 arumänischen Lehnwörter gehört 
nach Mihäescu dem Bereich des Hirtenlebens an. Was hier die Anzahl der arumänischen 
Lehnwörter im Neugriechischen angeht, möchten wir bemerken, dass diese Anzahl nur 
Ausserlich ist, weil die aus einem ursprünglich arumänischen Lehnwort neuabgeleiteten 
neugriechischen Wortformen (wie etwa r. dbur ‘vapeur’) ngr. &bovupos/äubpous “ds.’, dann 
weiter nach rein griechischen Ableitungsgesetzen: älnovp-as "Dampf, Dunst’, durovp- 
wier /[Anrovp-tLer “es strömt Dampf aus’, oder r. cdciuld “bonnet, fez’) ngr. xatcovAa “ñ 
KovKovAa tç künac’, dann nach griechischen Kompositionsregeln: xatoovA-dtoc "mit 
Kapuze versehen’, Kkatoovi-bretos = KataovAonttetvog “Wiedehopf’ usw.) keineswegs 
zu den arumänischen Lehnwörtern gezählt werden können. 

U. Vorrömisches Substrat. Eine gewisse Zahl von arumänischen Lehn- 
wörtern im Neugriechischen ist mit Vorbehalt als arumänisch anzunehmen. Denn wir dür- 
fen keineswegs griechische Wörter, die auch im Arumänischen erscheinen, als arumänisch 
nur deswegen betrachten, weil diese neugriechischen Wörter nur in Nordgriechenland vor- 
kommen, soweit ihre arumänische Etymologie nicht gesichert ist. Denn eine bedeutende Zahl 
von neugriechisch-arumänischen Wortentsprechungen, wie z.B. Adıovg ‘schwarz’, otpobyKa 
‘Hürde, Platz für Schafe’, toanog “Bock”, odpda "frischer Käse’ usw., die Mihăescu selbst 
als vorrömisch bezeichnet, können nicht unbedingt als arumänische Lehnwörter im Neugrie- 
chischen angesehen werden, zumal ein direkter Eingang dieser Wörter als vorrömische 
beziehungsweise alte Balkanwortelemente ins Griechische, wo ja die ältesten Belege zu 
finden sind, sowie ins Arumanische oder besser gesagt in die Hirtenterminologie der Balkan- 
völker durchaus möglich ist. Die Tatsache, dass das Arumänische als die Haupthirten- 
sprache auf dem Balkan das meiste von diesem alten balkanischen Hirtenwortschatz auf- 
bewahrt hat, sagt nicht mal aus, dass das Nordgriechische seine ganze Hirtenterminologie 
vom Arumänischen ausgeliehen hat. Dasselbe gilt auch für das Albanische oder die süd- 
slawischen Sprachen, die ihren Hirtenwortschatz alten balkanischen Ursprungs—um uns 
nur auf diesen Teil der hier besprochenen arumänischen Lehnwörter zu beschränken—nicht 
unbedingt über das Arumänische aufgenommen haben. Dass eine komplette Reihe Wörter 
des alten Hirtenlebens im heutigen Arumänisch existiert, ist für die Sprachwissenschaft 
des Balkangebiets ein Glücksfall, aber dies bedeutet nicht, dass das Arumänische der aus- 
schliessliche Verteiler von Hirtenbezeichnungen auf dem Balkan ist. 

Il. Lautnachahmende Wörter. Für folgende lauthachahmenden neugrie- 
chisch-arumänischen Wortentsprechungen darf man nicht unbedingt die arumänische 
Herkunft akzeptieren, denn die Möglichkeit, dass wir es darin eventuell mit ursprünglich 


1. Für Sprachen werden folgende Abkürzungen benutzt: agr.: altgriechisch, ar(umä- 
nisch), asl.: altslawisch, bulgfarisch), ngr.: neugriechisch, r(umänisch), sl(awisch), serbokr- 
(oatisch), tü(rkisch). 
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griechischen Lautnachahmungen oder mit parallel `in beiden Sprachen geschaffenen laut- 
nachahmenden Wortern zu tun haben, die dann wegen gegenseitigen Einflusses phonetisch 
völlig zusammengefallen sind, ist nicht ausgeschlossen. Dieser Fall betrifft Wörter wie 
YoupyovAte ‘KpixéAta, LiKkpà Kovdouvaxia’ (Kleine Glockchen)—gurghle ‘pierres arrondies, 
tétins’, kpttoavifw “knuspern’—erffdnescu "de", AËXE ‘ah, oh’—/éle (vgl. bulg. léle “ds.’), pápa 
‘Kropf der Vögel’ —mdmd “goitre, jabot’, pánov (ublicher papa, td) ‘das Brot oder das 
Essen (in der Kindersprache)’ (vgl. auch pa ‘essen, iss’)—mdmd, provpnovviler ‘es 
donnert" (wovon povpmobva, provpTovVvaptd, HTOVHTOUVNTÉS, HNOUHTOLVÉPNG, TOV- 
urovvapi£et}—bubuneddzà, novonovpi{o “flüstern" (vgl. pontisch xovenovpifa, rovërov- 
po 'ds.’)—puspurdre, pomotoc, tpônotos "Geräusch, Lärm’ —ropot, trépot, povyxatla 
‘rilpsen’—rugdéscu, roovraovpll® ‘zwitschern’—ducurdre, pAstoupdw ‘fliegen’—fliturdre 
‘flattern’, xovxovt® ‘überlaut schreien’ —/uhutéscu. 

IV. Wörter griechischer Herkunft. Eine gewisse Zahl von neu- 
griechischen Lehnwörtern mit arumanischem Etymon ist griechischen (nicht arumani- 
schen) Ursprungs: dpaAaid, auakayıd, À "von einem Orte, wo schönes, von den Tieren un- 
berührtes Gras wächst’(ngr. éu&ayos "unberührt’ ; Murnu notiert: Ursprung dunkel.~ dm, 
tO ‘die Feuchtigkeit der Luft nach dem Regen’(ngr. dndyeioc (sc. äveuoc) ‘von der Erde 
wehender Wind’; Murnu verbindet mit r. apd “Wasser”, apös ‘voll Wasser”.—äGroupta, 
ñ avarynola, dvarcOnota’ kann als eine Ableitung von Gxopapatvopat unabhängig von r. 
pomoard “Alpdrücken” ((sl. mora ‘Alp’) entstanden sein. 'Azojiopa[vo hat offensichtlich 
keine Beziehung zu r. pumodrä, mörä.-—yxobca, yobou, yoo, D "Kropf’, ykobca, à "Entzün- 
dung der Drüsen, Krankheit der Ziegen und Schafe’ ist wohl das gr. Partizip Fem. dyxotoa 
(sc. dppwotia).—taan, À ‘tristesse’, das Mihăescu von r. /dle ‘désolation, deuil’ ((asl. Zali ‘do- 
lor”)ableitet, ist das agr.t&)n (also mit asl.Zalfnur durch agr. Cáin verwandt).—Adoua, Aacıd 
usw. ,Arpöxeipnnöpta Khon ñ abAtic mAsypéevn uè Bépyec, À EbAivn nopta në tv ónrola KA eI- 
VOVTOL TÀ pavrpid, LEOÔTOLZOG And nAexrtods KAG6ouç goßarıon&voug uè Adorn and yOua 
Aäxvpo’ (Art geflochtene Tür in einem Garten)ist nichts anderes als das mgr. #Aaot{a, 4 (Cagr. 
oc und &Aaola, À) in der Bedeutung'enger Pass ineiner Zäunung, mit kleinen Ästen gef- 
lochtene Tur eines Zauns usw.’. Dem r. ledsd “clôture de haie, porte d'un enclos, d'un parc 
à moutons’ sowie dem bulg. lesa ‘claie’ scheint das griechische Wort zugrundezuliegen.— 
Arvyxkedouai ‘lechzen, begehren’, das G. Meyer, Neugr. Studien 3, 83 vom sudrumanischen 
(= arumänischen) /ingdrescu ‘begehren’ ableitet und Murnu fur eine Kontamination von 
ar. lingdréscu und gr. Aınßebognan hält, ist unserer Meinung nach im Griechischen aus Kon- 
tamination von Atyovpetopat und Aipritopat "begehren’ entstanden. —AovpéKta, TÀ "KÄm- 
vapia Sévipav’ wird von Mihăescu mit ar. lumdke “végétation, germanation’ verbunden; 
Aovpäkı ist aber eine normale Entwicklung des agr. Aetat, -axoc “Aetudv, Wiese’ (vgl. 
Andriotis, EW 189). —waväpı, zÓ ‘gemastetes Lamm, gemästeter Hammel’ ist doch mit G. 
Hatzidakis in "AOnvi 6, 11 aus gr. duvdptov "Lamm" mit eventueller Anlehnung an ngr. 
uávva, ñ ‘Mutter’ (daher die Schreibweise mit doppel-n: uavväpt) abzuleiten. —noüng, 
À Hexe’ stammt höchstwahrscheinlich aus agr. pud, ñ Hexe’ und hat mit r. mumă "Mut, 
ter’ nichts zu tun.— pobvtfa, ñ ‘doigt, geste de mépris”, hovvriavo ‘faire les cornes” ist 
rein griechisch ((mgr. povvtds (agr. pvv$dc).—piobpyos, pobpxos, uoupykôc ‘schwarz’, 
uovpytet ‘es wird Nacht’, novpy@vei ‘es dunkelt’ usw. beruhen auf agr. duöpyn ‘die Zeit, 
in der man das Vieh melkt, der Frühmorgen’ (s. S. G. Kapsomenos in BZ 36, 316). —no0pa, 
Dong, dpoüpes usw. hat seine Entsprechung im agr. uöpov und ist vom ar. mid, mure 
‘mûre sauvage’ (lat. morum ‘fruit de mürier’ unabhängig. —Spbove, prog, tò "Dunkelheit’ 
hat mit ar. örbu ‘blind’ nichts zu tun; es handelt sich um das agr.£peßog “Dunkelheit’, das 
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in neugriechischen Mundarten weiterlebt (z. B. 6pbouc, ó Dunkelheit’ in Vurbiani, s. E. 
Bogas, Tà YAocoırd Läb thc "Hnsipov 1,289). —povddv, tò “Spyavo xphoio yıd ty 
karspyaola tõv épiov’(Spinnrad) ist das agr. poödvn, f. —-ondpto, TÒ ‘Art Pflanze, Spar- 
tium’ ist das agr. ondptov, tó. 

V. Wörter lateinischer Herkunft. Da viele arumänische Wörter auf 
lateinischen Wortern oder Wurzeln beruhen, muss man bei der Erforschung der arumäni- 
schen Lehnwörter im Neugriechischen die Tatsache nicht ausser Acht lassen, dass eine Menge 
von lateinischen Wörtern direkt ins Neugriechische über das Mittelgriechische gelangt ist. 
Zur Unterscheidung zwischen griechischen Lehnwörtern direkten latemischen Ursprungs 
und solchen arumänischer Vermittlung müssen neben den phonetischen, morphologischen 
und semantischen Kriterien vorerst noch folgende zwei Faktoren berücksichtigt werden: 
a) Ob das betreffende Wort in mittelgriechischen literarischen Quellen mittels z.B. Ducange, 
Sophocles usw. bezeugt ist, und b) Ob das Wort allgemeinneugriechisch ist, d.h. sich nicht 
auf Nordgriechenland beschränkt. So ist für folgende neugriechischen Lehnwörter lateinische 
Herkunft anzunehmen, da die erwähnten zwei Voraussetzungen in diesem Fall erfüllt werden: 
Aavapt, TO ‘Spyavo uè tò noto dvotyoupe To pait (lana, lanarius); noboKAa, À, LoboKAoc, 
Ó usw. “td tpacivoxitpiva Bpôa otév Kopud tv 66vópov (musculus), vobvoc, vouvóç, Ó 
Pate’, voöva, vouvé, ñ ‘Patin’ (nonnus); nobnouAov, tò "Menge" (populus) n&va, ñ "tò ravi 
Hš TÒ Önofo ruAlyovv tò Bpépoç usw. (pannus); noptitoa, à ‘pkpi Hüpu’ (porta+Troa); poü- 
gouç ‘Eav0dc” (russeus); cepreta, ta "kriechende Tiere’ (serpens mit Anlehnung an éprstd); 
ropp, D Gréin Giro (turma); tobga, À "dichter Bund Gras’ (tufa), pAovKdta, À “ma- 
vopöpi Hš pavixia’ usw. (floccus+-atoc); podpxa, ñ “Styada@td úo’ (Jurca), opgoe, ó 
‘ein Baum, aus dem man gelbe Farbe macht’ (fraxinus). 

VI. Wörter slawischer Herkunft. In vielen Fällen hat das Arumänische 
dem Neugriechischen slawische Lehnwörter vermittelt. Wir geben hier einige Beispiele von 
slawischen Lehnwörtern aus Murnus und Mihäescus Verzeichnissen an, die aus phoneti- 
schen und anderen Gründen direkt von südslawischen Sprachen in das Neugriechische 
aufgenommen sind: dotpéxa, odotpéxa, ñ “ahat ôr Ac Stappéovor tà Doata TAG rëm 
(asl.), YKpvALGyKOG, YpvAıdykos, 6 “Gurgel (sl. *erblakb ( asl. grblo ‘Kehle’, yxéAovç *yv- 
uvöc (asl. golü), kósa, ñ 'nerddo Spendvi’ (asl. kosa). In den meisten Fallen aber ist die 
Entscheidung zu dem Weg, über den ein ursprünglich slawisches Wort in das Neugriechische 
Eingang gefunden hat, schwierig oder sogar unmöglich; dies gilt z.B. für: yxovSteptroa, 
yKovatipttoa, ñ ‘uixpt) cabpa’ (ar. gustirita—bulg. gusteritsa), Cunöpovg, ó "Bulge (ar. 
zbor—bulg. serbokr. zbor), ureid, ñ ‘xpoBativa uè &onpo Kepaar (ar. bel, bedld—asl. belü), 
toada, ñ ‘u&Avo DAıothpıo’ (ar. dzandilä—sl. tsedılo) usw. usw. So sind solche slawische 
Lehnworter des Neugriechischen schwer zu den arumdnischen Lehnwörtern des Neugrie- 
chischen zu zählen. 

VU. Wörter türkischer Herkunft. Man braucht keine arumänische 
Vermittlung für folgende türkischen Lehnwörter des Neugriechischen anzunehmen, die in 
mehreren Gebieten Griechenlands vorkommen: xovpt, tò ‘Wald’ (tù. korear. curie), AaAds, Ò 
"Onkel, Oheim’ (tü. /ala—ar. lald), Mou, tà ‘cadavre’ (tu. les—ar. legă), unöSKovg ‘xakap6s, 
*ëmuróÀqtoç (ar. böscu—tü. bos ‘inattentif, indolent’), vv&Àa, ñ ‘Kopvon, àppoyara’ (ar. ddld 
lait caillé’—tu. dal-mak), vrévra, à `ñ yovatka nod ovvodebet th vin otd onim Tod yap- 
Spo (ar. dédä ‘mère, maman’ —tu. dada), vrovķévi, tò "vin 100 rou" (tü. duzen—ar. 
duzéne), vrovAurépa, ta ‘tà BeAxrtiux” (tü. dilber—ar. dulbér), toépya, ñ "dicke Wolldecke’ 
(tü. gerge —bulg. serbokr. derga usw.), povpAa, à ur", pobpaov, tò ‘slôos oBobpus’ 
(ar. furlä—tü. furlamak). Nun vriBovupAlyra, ñ ‘repiorpopi" geht sicher auf ar. divarliga zu- 
rüçk, welches auf tü, devir-mek beruht. 
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Die grösste Zahl der arumänischen Lehnworter im Griechischen ist, wie schon gesagt, 
auf Bezeichnungen des Hirtenlebens in Nordgriechenland beschränkt. Nur ein paar arumäni- 
sche Lehnwôrter konnten sich über die Barriere des Hirtenlebens weiter im Allgemein- 
neugriechischen verbreiten, z. B. BetobAt, tò junge Ziege’, CovAdri, tò ‘das wilde Tier’, xa- 
tooa, À ‘Kapuze’, kaAunatou, kAaurároa, ñ Art Krankheit der Tiere’, LauaÂlyxe, ñ ‘Art 
Mehlspeise’, urovcovAlLe ‘auf vier Füssen gehen’, use io, ñ “Rostfleisch’, viža, ñ ‘Qual, 
Leid, Misserfolg’, covpourévet ‘es wird dunkel, es wird Nacht’, otpotyxa, ñ “Hurde’ usw. 

Schliesslich sei bemerkt, dass Murnus Arbeit zu dem arumänischen Einfluss auf das 
Neugriechische und besonders auf die neugriechische Hirtenteminologie und Mihäescus 
Ergänzung verliert trotz unserer Einwšnde nichts an Bedeutung. Die beiden Gelehrten 
haben das interessante Kapitel der arumänisch-neugriechischen Sprachbeziehungen muster- 
haft verarbeitet und die Balkanologie mit einem wertvollen Hilfsmittel bereichert. 


Universität Thessaloniki CH. SYMEONIDIS 


Peter Levi, The Hill of Kronos, London, Collins, 1980. 


This book, written by a classical scholar and sometime member of the Jesuit order, 
tells of the authors’ travels and experiences in Greece since 1963, including an account of 
his own involvement in the country in the perilous times of the Colonels. It is written by some- 
one who loves Greece and has considerable personal attachment to the country: it is thus 
an account which can offer insight both into Greece and ıts people, and into the author him- 
self. 

Being basically a topographic work, the style is generally narrative; conversation is used 
very occasionally (more so in the sections about the times of the Colonels), and has the effect 
of widening the reader’s spectrum from the very personal one which is presented throughout 
by the first person narrative. Lack of conversation, and the necessity of basing the narrative 
style on the travel-journal could easily result in an unskilled writer in a high degree of bana- 
lity, but in Peter Levi’s case I think it is fair to say that nowhere does he sink to banality or 
even so much as to lose the interest of the reader, despite the fact that the book by its very 
nature does not have any goal or central theme in the way a novel has. 

Peter Levi achieves this effect of sustained interest in several ways. First it may be noted 
that the book is an unusual travel book, in the fullest sense: the author passes on his own 
lively interest in everything Greek to the reader. Thus the sentences in the book are short 
and to the point for the most part, and yet not laconic or banal, but rich with the language 
of poetry, rich but still exhibiting simplicity and clarity and avoiding the rhetorical or rhap- 
sodic indulgence of ‘poeticism’ that the author abhors and of which he gives some examples 
at the beginning of the book. 

This naturalism of style connects with the attitude of detachment that the author 
shows throughout, which is no doubt one of the ingredients of the books’ success. Mr Levi 
hardly ever passes judgment, and this impartiality enables us to see things naturally, as the 
author saw them, so, albeit a personal account, we are able to see Greece and its people in 
such a way as to judge for ourselves. The style is sometimes outstanding: the author at one 
point tells how a certain artist was killed, his throat slit so thoroughly that his head was 
held on only by a scarf—the account is so impartial, so unemotional, yet we then hear the 
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man was a friend (though not close) of the author’s; or on another occasion, he tells of how 
once a shepherd accosted a female archaeologist in the mountains, who pushed him over a 
cliff for his impudence. He then takes up the main point of the paragraph, which is far less 
startling than the actions of the lady archaeologist, yet is made to seem more important by 
its contrast with this event: “she waited for her moment, and shoved him backwards. He 
disappeared over a cliff. The Delphians are simple people. A Greek folklore scholar...”. 

The book is also quite humorous: not that this makes it light-hearted or comical. The 
detached attitude is particularly evident in the humour, and indeed lies at its heart. The 
humour thus forms part of the whole experience, it is part of the life portrayed, and is entirely 
natural and unpretentious—it does not give the impression that the book has been written 
just for humour’s sake (there is not enough humour for that anyway), but it rather adds 
a flavour to the book, not so much of comedy but joy, and reinforces the essentially lively 
and optimistic (if reserved) attitude of the author. Humour is regarded in the same way as 
other things, as being entirely natural—it often takes the form of ashort, ordinary statement 
like Tarrived at Delphi in a cargo of water-melons’—and the same detached attitude the 
author shows at all aspects of life, his understanding of the essentially natural process of 
life; nor does the author present the picture of his being like some computer just recording 
various facets of life whilst being actually outside them, for, strange to say, the author's 
impartial attitude often gives us a clear picture to seo where he himself has his opinions, 
and he does sometimes clearly state his position, as in the section on the Colonels, or on 
poets such as George Seferis and other matters that affect him closely, yet always he seems 
to be able to describe things from an objective angle. The author also gives an extra dimension 
to his picture of life by using a method employed by for example ancient historians such 
as Tacitus, namely, of ending each section, sometimes including it within the section, with 
an aphorism; for example, when staying at someone’s house with whom he went out, he says 
“His wife stayed at home, like everyone else's wife’. The cumulative effect of these aphorisms 
is to give us a confidence in the author’s presentation of life, and to give us a picture of 
elements of life in Greece in general. They also add a pithiness to the narrative which goes 
well with the direct style, and they also convince us that the book is about more than just 
the author and his own experience. 

The element of aphorism also fits in with that of observation as a whole. Obviously, 
the book being what it is, it must contain a good deal of observation (and in this the author 
can and does show his poetic abilities of observation), but in fact Peter Levi does more 
than merely observe the obvious; throughout the book he interweaves little histories and 
anecdotes of the places he sees and sometimes the people he comes in contact with. He seems 
particularly skilful in knowing what to tell, what elements of each to include and what not, 
and how long to make them last. To Mr Levi the rich past of Greece is an important inspira- 
tion. It is clear to the reader that to the author the past and the present are very important 
in his admiration of the culture and people of Greece. He is skilful in giving considerable 
historical knowledge in such a way that it is interesting to the reader and seems to fit into 
the narrative in a most natural way. 

This extra information immeasurably enriches our picture of Greece as developing 
from a chequered past without imposing itself and giving the impression that the book is a 
history book in disguise. Places such as Olympia, Corinth, Delphi and other towns and little 
known villages are of course described in themselves, often with effective remarks such as 
that about the mist round Patmos which made the island seem the only bright spot on earth 
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and made the world seem to extend no further than the nearby islands just visible, but the 
author does not indulge in detailed descriptions of terrain, which might become boring 
digressions. In dealing with people, who are after all at the center of things, Mr Levi presents 
quite a detailed picture. With some characters he gives a historical sketch, but does not 
usually do so with the less important figures. He gives a picture of Greeks in general and in 
particular by illustrating what they do and say and how they react to certain things: the 
many incidents throughout the book add up to give quite a detailed picture: nor are any 
of the incidents boring. Thus we are given a lively picture of the many facets of Greece, 
its people, and its rich history. 

It is also noticeable that the author presents different situations. Apart from presenting 
individual incidents with their various feelings—which is done well for example in the 
incident when the author fumbled over some political issue about which the Greeks were 
rather touchy and used the wrong word which was potentially explosive, in which the tension 
is admirably built up —the book seems to fall into three general periods: before, during, and 
after the Colonels. The first is perhaps the happiest, and in this section of the book every- 
thing proceeds calmly, the author makes friends, has no political involvement, and is un- 
harrased, and he finds time to give plenty of historical and other digressions. The second, 
and worst period, under the Colonels, is spent largely in Athens (which the author disliked), 
there is considerable harassment and disappointment, several people die, more conversation 
is used (indicating a shift from the settled feeling presented by the largely narrative sections), 
and there are less digressions into the past and more concentration on the happenings of the 
present. The last section also has fewer digressions than the first, and in fact often refers 
back to events in the first period; the author now has a wife and son, and he refers to changes 
in Greece. The atmosphere is somewhat nostalgic, and fresh (the actions are described 
briefly and crisply, and he has made a new start with his wife, as Greece had after the 
Colonels); things seem now to be settling down, and the author says he becomes more 
interested in such things as flowers, and he devotes some space to Kronos and his hill, the 
sort of timeless guardian; it is rather like Pausanias, who, the author said previously, as 
middie age drew on became more interested in birds and gods of healing. 

In conclusion then, Peter Levi has written a highly readable and fascinating account 
of Greece, enriched by historical allusion and his observations and insights into the Greek 
people, all deriving from deep personal affection and experience. 


Campion Hall, Oxford Joun T. A. KOUMOULIDES 


Steven Runciman, Sir, Mistra: Byzantine Capital of the Peloponnese, London, Thames and 
Hudson, 1980, pp. 160. 


This is a book about a city which acted as a provincial capital for the latter part of the 
Byzantine Empire and the period of the Tourkokratia; its beginning and end are marked 
by important historical events for Greece as a whole: the foundation of the Latin Empire 
in 1204 (Mistra was not in fact founded till later, but the two events are closely linked), and 
the city’s sacking and final ruin by Ibrahim Pasha in 1824 during the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence. It is a book about a city, but in fact the subtitle gives a closer idea of what is dealt 
with: it is not so much an account such as one might meet in a guide book, as a history of 
whatever involved the city in the period; in other words, it 18 a history of the Peloponnese 
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(including relations with Constantinople, the capital, and any external events with a bearing) 
seen from the viewpoint of Mistra. 

The book which Sir Steven dedicates to the ‘Proedros and the citizens of Mistra in grati- 
tude’, is devided into twelve chapters with an epilogue, bibliographical note, genealogical 
table and enriched with interesting illustrations. The first chapter of the book gives the 
setting. After a brief but helpful geographical description, we are given a short historical 
sketch of the Vale of Sparta up to 1204 when the Chamateroi family was prominent in Sparta, 
and Leo Chamateros was proedros of Laconia. The Latins in 1204 captured Constantinople, 
and divided the empire between themselves. In the ensuing confusion, the Greek despots 
tried to maintain their positions, and one such local lord (of Methone) seeking to extend 
his domain, invited Geoffrey of Villehardouin to help; the latter noted the Greeks’ weakness, 
and with some help conquered the Morea and settled at Sparta (though keeping Andravida 
as administrative capital). Latin rule and church were established, and relatively peaceful 
time followed; Geoffrey died in 1218, and was followed by his first son Geoffrey II, who 
died suddenly in 1246, and was succeeded by his brother William, who was keen to streng- 
then his hold over Laconia, and hence as part of his strategy established a fort against the 
wild slavic tribes of the Taygetus on the hill of Myzithra in 1249. In 1259, William fought 
against and was captured by Michael Paleologus, the Byzantine Emperor, who released him 
in exchange for the forts of Monemvasia Maina and Myzithra (of which Mistra is the shorte- 
ned form). It was as a result of this.that Mistra grew from a fort to a town, for the Greeks 
of Sparta, treated as second class citizens by the Franks, preferred to live at nearby Mistra 
under Greek rule. 

There followed various wars between the Franks and Greeks, then the plans of King 
Charles of Anjou to re-establish the Latin Empire, which if carried out would have destroyed 
Greek rule in the Morea. As it was, the Franks became more isolated and the way opened 
for the Greeks to re-establish themselves completely. We pass through the despotates of 
Manuel and Theodore I, during which time the Turks enter the scene more and more, and 
then onto Theodore II, who along with his brothers Constantine and Thomas (among which 
three the Peloponnese was divided) cast out the last of the Frankish lords. Relations with 
the Turks grew more precarious, varying from peace (achieved by various strategems) to 
aggression and incursions (such as that of Turakham Bey in 1423). In 1449 Constantine was 
crowned Emperor at Mistra by the Metropolitan of Lacedemonia away from the uniate 
Patriatch of Constantinople, and thus took upon himself the defence of what remained of 
the Empire against a Sultan determined to take the capital. The year 1453 saw the Sultan 
emerge as victor. 

Life under the infidel is presented as being not unbearable; there were hardships, such 
as the child tax, the paidomazoma, being treated as second-class citizens and the general 
condescension of the Turks, but taxes were lowet, and the Greeks did not suffer the religious 
hatred of the Latins who regarded them as heretics. The short period at the turn of the seven- 
teenth century when the Venetians conquered and ruled Morea seems to have brought back 
all the hardships of the Latin Empire, and the Greeks were glad to welcome back the Turks. 
it was about this time that western visitors started coming to Greece, and the author devotes 
some space to their exploits. 

The book concludes with the Greek War of Independence, which sprang out of the 
growth of the same love for nationalism and freedom, Eleftheria, which stirred the French 
Revolution. During the Greek struggleifor independence, Mistra was destroyed utterly by 
Ibrahim Pasha, and still remains in ruin. 
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The period covered falls into two halves, before and after the capture of the Empire 
by the Turks, and the author includes two chapters in his book at this dividing point which 
provide a break from the chronological and annalistic narrative which occupies most of the 
book. One is about the lay out of the town and has some interesting observations about 
architecture of the secular and ecclesiastical buildings, and about the art-work of the 
churches. The other chapter deals with the cultural figures of Mistra, mostly being concerned 
with the philosopher Plethon, obliged to leave the capital for his heterodox ideas, who was 
a great influence on Italy and its nascent renaissance. This chapter is probably the most 
illuminating of the book in so far as presentation of real people is concerned: it is morre 
biographical and more detailed than the rest of the book, and is thus more of a window on 
to real life. The book is short, and it covers a long period, so it is necessarily not complex, 
but basically simple narrative of the events, descriptive rather than analytical. There are two 
unfortunate results of this: we do not have enough detail to get beyond an impersonal as- 
sessment of the characters involved (though it must ye stated that the author has done as 
much as possible to reduce this effect), and secondly, the compression of this long period 
of history into such a short space results in a complexity of names and events which requires 
a totally attentive mind to ‘absorb; it is probable that this complexity will be considerably 
less for someone already versed in Byzantine history. 

On the other hand, it is to the author’s credit that this complexity is balanced by a very 
lucid style of writing; the book is basically descriptive narrative, and the straight forward 
and unpretentious style is well suited to this, and it also backs up the unemotional and 
unbiased attitude that the author successfully seeks to present throughout. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that this book is well endowed by excellent maps and 
superb illustrations, mostly of Mistra, which add an extra element of enjoyment and instruc- 
tion to the narrative account. 


Campion Hall, Oxford Joun T. A. KOUMOULIDES 


Abstracts 


V. VINOGRADOF 
GEORGE CANNING, RUSSIA AND THE EMANCIPATION OF GREECE 


The article contains a critical analysis of the position of both the Russian 
and British diplomacies on the emancipation of Greece in the years 1822-1827. 
The study of Russian diplomatic documents leads to the conclusion that by 
1825 Petersburg became convinced that only by means of a Russo-Turkish 
war the Porte could be induced to recognise the emancipation of Greece. 
Many efforts have been made to overcome the resistance of Great Britain to 
this issue. The article deals with different aspects of the Russo-British negoti- 
ations concerning the fate of Greece. 


MARIA NEGREPONTI-DELIVANIS 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREECE AND BULGARIA 


After a brief introductory presentation of the recent achievements in 
trade between Greece and Bulgaria, its structural aspects, its obstacles and 
difficulties and its differences in the two countries, the author examines in 
the Part I, the spectacular quantitative and qualitative evolution which occured 
in the short period 1975-79. In the Part I, on the other hand, the author shortly 
examines several ways of intensification, in the future, of the economic rela- 
tions between the two countries. The author also argues that the favourable 
results will be so important for both countries that despite all difficulties linked 
with the socialistic block on the one hand and the EEC on the other, the effort 
will be worth while. 


VASSILIS DEMETRIADES 


PROBLEMS OF LAND-OWNING AND POPULATION IN THE AREA OF GAZI 
EVRENOS BEY'S WAKF 


One of the bigest wakfs in Europe during the Ottoman times was that of 
Gazi Evrenos Bey’s at the plain of Thessaloniki. Using mainly the existing in 
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Thessaloniki Turkish archives the author examines the turning of the wakf’s 
villages into chiftliks during the 18th-19th centuries. He comes to the conclusion 
that, for reasons discussed in detail in the article, this development was more 
extensive in that wakf’s area than in other parts of the Ottoman Empire. 
Another problem investigated here is that of the depopulation of the area 
in 17th-18th cent. and its “colonization” mostly with Bulgarian speaking 
workers during the second half ofthe 19th century. Finally at the beginning 
of the 20th century the Turks owning chiftliks started selling them either to 
wealthy Greeks and Jews or to the cultivators themselves, which indicated the 
rising of their standards of living. 


VALERIU RAPEANU 
ART AND SOCIETY IN ROMANIA BETWEEN THE TWO WORLD-WARS 


The First World War marked a crucial point in the history of the 
Romanian people, the climax of an age old striving: to achieve the national 
unity. This world conflagration had deep influences on the entire political, 
social, spiritual and artistic life in Romania. While still on, the war became a 
source of inspiration for the artists: long after it was over they still drew on 
it to create literary masterpieces. Whenever a Romanian writer is groping 
to explain the development of social and moral structures, the tragedy on the 
whole and that of the individual in our times, he will always refer to the First 
World War. 

We are not concerned with the war as a literary subject matter—although 
it happened for the first time that such an event engendered essential works, 
not occasional ones—but with the new directions brought about into our 
intellectual life and the new turn taken in all the domains of the culture. 

Probing into the configuration of the Romanian art of the thirties and 
forties, we would sense a direct response of the artist to the life’s impetus 
—which in its turn underwent fundamental changes—and an indirect one 
sublimated in literary and artistic works that are characteristic for the 
Romanian spirituality. It could be said that for two decades (1920-1940), 
the Romanian culture has known a truly golden age, sort of a renaissance 
period. The man’s problems, his ups and downs, his tragedy were those of 
the contemporary man, of the men from the trenches; the searching and the 
anxieties were arising from the convulsions of the Romanian society, from 
reproving certain anachronistic structures. Never before the mutations to 
which our culture was submitted were so spectacular, deep, basic and never 
was the decline of obsolete forms so swift and it never engendered such a 
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capital new launch, to a renewal of structures which was complying with one 
of the organic laws of the Romanian culture namely progress based on 
continuity. 

Aspiring towards universality, one of the essential features of the Roma- 
nian culture in between the two wars, has not meant denying the folklore 
inspiration which in the last century has prompted the revival of arts and 
literature. The folklore was not an opposition against the renewals of the 
modern art; it was an element of progress revealing the essence, outlining the 
archetypes and the defining categories of the structure of the people’s soul. 

By recalling that these directions were stood for by two outstanding 
personalities of Romanian and universal art—George Enescu and Constantin 
Bräncusi—we would understand why the Romanian culture was deeply 
national and at the same time had a perennial resonance in the world; using 
traditions it renewed the structures of modern art. 


CONSTANTINE PAPOULIDIS 


THE BAPTISM OF THE RUSSIANS 
IN THE IVIRON CODICES 1317 AND 1319 OF THE 18TH CENTURY 


In this article is presented the critical edition of two texts: Jeol rot ndre 
xal OC Éyouoridynoay ol Pöcco: (=Concerning when and how the Russians 
were baptised), from the manuscript codices nos 1317 and 1319 of the Mon- 
astery of Iviron in Mount Athos. 

The author believes that these texts were written in Mount Athos during 
the XVIIIth century, in the political climate of the expectation of the Greeks, 
to be liberated from the Turks with the help of the Russians. 

The Russians who might liberate the Greeks from the Ottoman rule owed 
much to them, even their baptism and their initiation into Christianity. 


CONSTANTIN AP. VACALOPOULOS 


THE TRADE OF THE PORTS OF THESSALONIKI AND CAVALA (1870-1875) 


In the present article the author examines the commercial situation of 
the ports of Thessaloniki and Cavala during the period from the war between 
Germany and France (1870-1871) till the insurrection in Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina (1875). The main aims of this paper is to describe analytically the commer- 
cial evolution of the two ports based on the archives of Quai d’Orsay and to 
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present in a clear way the political, social and economic consequences of 
european conjoncture on the Macedonian ports. 


M. ADAMOVIĆ 


THE FOLK-NAME ÜNGÜRÜS 


The author examines the ethnonym. Üngürüs, which the Turks used in 
the 14th to 16th centuries when referring to the Hungarians. Basing himself 
on Turkish and European sources, he concludes that the name was not pro- 
nounced as *Ungurus, as assumed previously, but as Ungürüs. Furthermore, 
the author sets forth that Turkish Ungürüs was taken ovet from Greek Odyypo¢ 
“Hungarian” and disproves the earlier derivation from Latin Hungarus. 
Searching for the etymon of Oöyyoos, the author notes the phonic agreement 
between pl. Odyypor and Proto-Slavic Qgri, id.; hence, the latter two had 
their origin in one and the same Hungarian ethnonym, lost since, carried by 
this people when coming into the North Pontic area, and which both Greeks 
and Old Slavs borrowed. 


GEORGIA IOANNIDOU-BITSIADOU 


NEW HISTORICAL ELEMENTS ABOUT THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE OF ASVESTOHORI DURING THE 1830's 


This article is a further addition to what has been written until now about 
Asvestohori, a village near Thessaloniki. We are publishing for the first time 
an unknown document concerning the history of the community and its ethno- 
logical composition. It is a handwritten document wiitten during the Greek 
War of Independence, signed by Archbishop Makarios of Thessalomki, on 
February 12, 1826. This is probably an encyclical document addressed to the 
notables of Asvestohori, and we believe that its contribution to the research 
on the administration of the community affairs during the Ottoman domina- 
tion is of a great value. 


MACHIEL KIEL 
TWO LITTLE KNOWN MONUMENTS OF EARLY AND CLASSICAL OTTOMAN 
ARCHITECTURE IN GREEK TRACE 


The study of two turkish baths (hamäm), and the informations of eatly 
ottoman geographers consulted by the author, reveal that these baths belong 
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to the early period of the Ottoman architecture. Both are partly preserved. 
The first, whose founder was Oruç Pasha is a very original example of 
this kind of utilitarian architecture. It was called Fısıltı Hamami (whispering 
bath), and was built in the XVth century. 
The second bath, founded by Ahmet Feridun bey in the XVIth century, 
is a fine example of classical art of the Ottoman architecture. 


ELIAS KAPETANOPOULOS 


HADRIANIS AND THE BOULE OF FIVE HUNDRED 


This study, besides the miscellanea found therein, concerns itself with 
primarily three points: 

1. That the Boule of 500 preceded the creation of Hadrianis, as indicated 
by Agora XV, No. 321. 

2. That Hadrianis is traceable through the ephebic texts to at least A.D. 
132/3-134/5, as shown by JG II? 2041 and 2046. 

3. That the ephebate underwent various changes from before Hadrian 
to A.D. 145/6. 
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BASILIKE PAPOULIA 


OSTEUROPA—EIN GEBIET VON KULTURKONVERGENZ* 


1. Das Thema “L'Europe de PEst, aire de convergence des civilisations” 
stellt offensichtlich einen sehr weiten Forschungsgegenstand dar. Man kann 
es nach dem jeweiligen Interesse von verschiedenen Seiten sehen. Hier wollen 
wir diesen Problemkomplex als ein Ganzes von einer methodologischen 
Blickrichtung aus betrachten. Was wir hier beabsichtigen, ist, auf die drei 
möglichen Stufen der Untersuchung hinzuweisen, auf eine verstehende, d.h. 
deskriptiv-historische, auf eine allgemein wissenschaftliche, d.h. erklärende 
und auf eine dialektische, die im Grunde genommen beide Momente verbinden 
will. Damit wollen wir an Hand eines konkreten Beispieles zeigen! was schon 


* Diese Arbeit ist eine erweiterte Fassung eines Rapports, der im IV. Band der Akten 
des XV. Internationalen Kongresses der historischen Wissenschaften, Bukarest 10-17 August 
1980, erscheinen wird. 

1: Karl Otto Apel setzt sich auseinander mit jenen Positivisten, die für eine Einheits- 
wissenschaft (unified science) sind, in seinem Artikel “Szientistik, Hermeneutik, Ideologie- 
kritik”. Entwurf einer Wissenschaftslehre in erkenntnisanthropologischer Sicht (1971) in 
“Theorieprobleme der Geschichtswissenschaft” hrsg. v. Th. Schieder u. K. Gräubig, Darm- 
stadt 1977 (== Wege der Forschung, Bd. 373) S. 1-36. Apel bemüht sich, das spezifische einer 
historischen Erklärung zu bestimmen “in seiner merkwürdigen Zwischenstellung zwischen 
Hermeneutik und Szientistik”. Er betont, “dass die politische Historie, bei aller Angewiesen- 
heit auf hermeneutisches Verstehen von Sinnintentionen, gleichwohl in einer gewissen Ana- 
logie zur Naturwissenschaft Ereignisse erklärt, die in der objektivierbaren Zeitordnung 
tatsächlich stattgefunden haben”, Auch der soziologisch orientierte Historiker, der aufgrund 
eines empirischen Materials zur “quasi-objektiven Feststellung von Interessenlagen” gelangt, 
ist auf verstehbare “Texte” angewiesen. Aber diese Voraussetzung bedeutet nicht, dass eine 
szientifische Erkenntnisleistung dadurch getroffen ist, dass sie kein spezifisches wissen- 
schaftliches Interesse aufweist: “sie liegt m.E. in der Verfremdung des traditionellen Selbst- 
verständnisses der Einzelmenschen und der menschlichen Gemeinschaften durch Theorie- 
bildungen, welche die menschlichen Lebensäusserungen in einer Sprache interpretieren, 
an der die Urheber der Lebensäusserungen nicht unmittelbar teilnehmen können (und 
die sie auch nicht durch philologische Operationen in ihre Sprache übersetzen können)” 
(S. 32 u. 33). Diese zwei Ebenen stellen eine methodologische Forderung für “eine dialekti- 
sche Vermittlung der sozialwissenschaftlichen ‘Erklärung’ und des historisch-hermeneuti- 
schen "Verstehens’ der Sinntraditionen unter dem regulativen Prinzip einer “Aufhebung’ der 
vernunftlosen Momente unseres geschichtlichen Daseins”. Der ‘terminus technicus’ 
dieser dialektischen Vermittlung von ‘Verstehen’ und Erklären’ lautet nach Karl Otto 
Apel "Ideologiekritik’ (S. 35). Diese Ideologlekritik erinnert uns an die “Kritik der Gegen- 
wart” von Martin Heidegger, die den Inhalt der “eigentlichen Historie” bildet. Diese wird zur 
“Entgegenwärtigung des Heute”, das in einem “leidenden Sichlösen von der verfallenden 
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auf theoretischer Ebene befriedigend ausgeführt wurde, dass wir namlich 
in der Geschichte ohne einen methodologischen Synkretismus nicht aus- 
kommen können. Unser Gegenstand ist wegen seiner Breite besonders geeignet 
für eine solche Betrachtungsweise. Wenn wir hier diese drei — oder eigentlich 
nur zwei Ebenen — unterscheiden, meinen wir natürlich nicht, dass jeder, der 
sich mit einem ähnlichen Thema beschäftigt, diese Ebenen getrennt behandeln 
müsse. Eher geschieht in der Geschichte das Gegenteil — bewusst und still- 
schweigend oder auch unbewusst —, dass die verschiedenen Ebenen innerhalb 
der zeitlichen Abfolge ineinander geraten, dass man bald erklärend, bald 
beschreibend und hermeneutisch vorgeht. Und dies ist auch richtig. Denn 
die innere Dynamik der geschichtlichen Entwicklung kann nur in dieser 
synthetischen Weise zum Ausdruck kommen. Trotzdem glauben wir nicht, 
dass eine etwa statische Betrachtungsweise ohne jegliches Interesse ist: nicht 
nur, weil dadurch eine gewisse Wertung der vorliegenden Rapports klarer 
zu Tage tritt, besonders des “Rapport General”, der durch einen besonderen 
Schwung und eine innere Dynamik wie auch durch eine auf die Morphologie 
gerichtete-nüancierte Betrachtungsweise charakterisiert ist, sondern weil wir 
durch die Konkretisierung eines theoretischen Ansatzes zu einigen Schluss- 
folgerungen gelangen, die zu dem Kern des Problems führen: die Auswirkung 
der kulturellen Konvergenz im osteuropäischen Raum. Freilich handelt es 
sich un eine Skizze, um einen Umriss, was eine weitere Vertiefung erforderlich 
macht. 


2. Aber wir müssen kurz bestimmen, was wir unter Konvergenz der 
Kulturen verstehen. Die Konvergenz hat eigentlich zwei Aspekte: einerseits 
bedeutet sie das Zusammenströmen von aussen nach innen, das Zusammen- 
strömen von kulturellen Elementen von allen Seiten in Osteuropa; anderer- 
seits bedeutet Konvergenz der Kulturen Kontinuität nach aussen, mit einem 
anderen Kulturkreis. Die Kontinuität nach aussen kann unter bestimmten 
Bedingungen abgebrochen werden. Obwohl die Konvergenz nach zwei Richtun- 
gen läuft, kann man sie für unseren Zweck nur von innen her feststellen. Sie 
kann nicht getrennt werden von den Bedingungen, die in diesem Raum herr- 
schen, von dem Kulturphänomen als Ganzes. Im Begriff der Konvergenz 
ist auch das Resultat dieses Prozesses mitenthalten, das das Spezifische dieses 
Kulturraumes ausmacht. 


3. Freilich stellt sich die Frage, welcher dieser Raum ist und was wir 


Öffentlichkeit des Heute” besteht, was natürlich nur durch Kritik erreicht werden kann (M. 
Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, Tübingen 1963, S. 392ff.). 
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unter Osteuropa verstehen müssen. Diesen Begriff können wir weder als 
einen rein geographischen noch als eine rein historische Einheit verstehen. 
Denn wie z.B. Endre von Ivänka sagt, gibt es Gebiete in Osteuropa, wie Polen, 
die kulturell zwar zum westlichen, geographisch aber zum östlichen Europa 
gehören®. Wenn jedoch die Konvergenz der Kulturen als das charakteristische 
für Osteuropa betrachtet wird, wie unser Titel impliziert, dann müsste Polen 
zu Osteuropa gehören, wir müssen d.h. das geographische Kriterium gelten 
lassen (obwohl nicht aus geographischen Gründen!). Andere wieder teilen 
Polen Ostmitteleuropa zu, zusammen mit den Tschechen und Kroaten, wie 
auch mit Völkern anderen rassischen Ursprungs wie Litauen und Ungarn’. 
Man könnte wiederum dieses Gebiet aus ähnlichen Gründen als den west- 
lichen Teil Osteuropas betrachten. Das Problem ist nicht so einfach, wie es 
auf den ersten Blick aussieht. Man muss das eigentliche Osteuropa bestimmen, 
das sich unter dem Einfluss von verschiedenen Strömungen bildete; es waren 
gerade diese Strömungen, die ihm die Physiognomie verliehen haben. In ge- 
wissem Sinne befinden wir uns in einem Kreis (er braucht nicht ein circulus 
vitiosus zu sein). Man sucht nach etwas, das man gewissermassen kennt, 
ein Problem das von Platon gestellt wurde. Man muss erst wissen, was eigent- 
lich osteuropäisch ist, und alle jene Merkmale bestimmen, die Osteuropa 
charakterisieren und danach die Grenzen ziehen®. Diese Grenzen können 
freilich nicht, da es sich um kulturelle Phänomene handelt, eindeutig linear 
sein, dies widerspricht irgendwie dem Inhalt unseres Begriffes von Konver- 
genz. Es müsste sich also um Abstufungen handeln. Einen solchen Raum 
stellen die baltischen Länder dar, und die Länder, die als ostmitteleuropäisch 
betrachtet werden. Allerdings war die politische und kulturelle Orientierung 
dieser Länder nicht immer dieselbe. Es gibt während der geschichtlichen Ent- 
wicklung Verlagerungen, wie im Falle Morawiens und Ungarns, die erst unter 
byzantinischen Einfluss geraten sind. Hauptsächlich nach der zunehmenden 


2. S. E. v. Ivanka, Rhomäerreich und Gottesvolk. Das Glaubens-, Staats- und Volks- 
bewusstsein der Byzantiner und seine Auswirkung auf die ostkirchlich-osteuropdische Gei- 
steshaltung, Freiburg-München (1968) S. 9. 

3. Vgl. O. Haleski, Europa. Grenzen und Gliederung seiner Geschichte, Darmstadt 
1957 S. 125; Eugen Lemberg, Nationalismus I. Psychologie und Geschichte (1964) (=Ro- 
wohlt-Deutsche Enzyklopädie 1970) widmet ein eigenes Kapitel den Nationalismen Ost- 
mitteleuropas (S. 243-250) in Bezug auf den Marxismus-Leninismus. Es sind alle jene Staaten, 
die zwischen dem eigentlichen deutschen Raum und der Sowietunion liegen. 

4. Platon, Menon, 80d-81a. 

5. Über das Problem des hermeneutischen Zirkels s. das Kapitel II. des Buches von 
Adrian Marino, L’hermeneutique de Mircea Eliade, trad. du roumain par J. Gouillard 
(Paris 1981) (= Les essais CCXTY), S, 105-205. 
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Schwächung und schliesslich dem Untergang des Byzantinischen Reiches, 
haben alle diese Länder notwendigerweise ihre Orientierung nach Westen 
fixiert, was natürlich nicht daran hinderte, dass sie vor kurzem, im zwanzigsten 
Jahrhundert, eindeutig in die osteuropäische-russische Einflusszone ein- 
bezogen wurden. Das war allerdings die Folge der politischen Katastrophen, 
die Mitteleuropa nach den zwei Weltkriegen getroffen haben, eine Entwicklung, 
die freilich ihre Wurzeln in der ferneren Vergangenheit hatte, im 18. Jhdt., 
als die grossen imperialistischen Mächte jener Zeit, den ostmitteleuropäischen 
Raum unter starken Druck setzten. Dieses bedeutet wieder nicht, dass zwischen 
den zwei Welten, der west- und osteuropaischen, eine kulturelle Kluft ent- 
standen ist. Denn die ganze Entwicklung in Osteuropa wurde gerade durch 
die Bemtihung gekennzeichnet, sich die Errungenschaften des Westens auch 
im Osten, d.h. hauptsächlich in Russland aber auch im südlichen osteuropäi- 
schen Raum, anzueignen und weiter zu entwickeln. Es ist wahrscheinlich 
noch zu früh, um ein Urteil zu fällen, inwieweit die Partikularitäten dieses 
Raumes, Ostmitteleuropas, das als das Gebiet “kat’ exochen” der vielen 
Nationalitäten gilt, auch unter dieser neuen sozialpolitischen Struktur sich 
vermindern, erhalten bleiben, oder inwieweit sie sogar zu einer Vertiefung 
der Differenzierungen und Individualisierungen führen sollten. Wir sind 
der Meinung, dass trotz dieses neuen Faktors eher das letztere geschieht 
und dass mit der Zeit diese starke Polarität zwischen Ost-und Westeuropa, 
die jetzt viel breitere, weltanschauliche und globale Dimensionen angenom- 
men hat, die den europäischen Kontinent weit übersteigen, überwunden wird. 
Denn nur wenn wieder ein Mittel- und Ostmitteleuropa existieren, können 
wir wieder von “Europa” reden, sonst gibt es nur zwei Welten: die westliche 
kapitalistische und die östliche kommunistische. 

Ein weiteres Problem, das mit der Abgrenzung Osteuropas zusammen- 
hängt, ist Südosteuropa, das doch eine, könnte man sagen, wesentliche Eigenart 
besitzt und doch vom osteuropäischen Raum nicht getrennt werden kann. Es 
handelt sich um einen eigentlichen Zwischenraum, ein Durchzugsgebiet. 
Es ist gerade dieser Raum, wo sich vom Altertum bis in die letzten Jahrhunderte 
die verschiedensten Kulturen getroffen haben. 

Eine grosse Wende stellt freilich die osmanische Eroberung dar. Inner- 
halb Südosteuropas wiederum gibt es den Balkanraum, zu dem Griechen- 
land eigentlich nicht gehört, worauf mehrere Forscher hingewiesen haben, 
besonders indem sie Griechenland innerhalb einer Geschichte der Balkan- 
länder nicht miteinbeziehen®. Griechenland stelit freilich eine eigene histo- 


6. Vgl. zuletzt E. Hösch, Geschichte der Balkanländer. Urban TTB. No 112 (1968); s. 
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rische Einheit dar, die zeitlich die Grenzen des Balkans weit überschreitet; 
denn wir können eine Kontinuität, eine eindeutige Kontinuität, bis zu den 
Anfängen der griechischen Kultur erfassen. In diesem Sinn gehört es eher 
dem Mittelmeerraum an, dieser grossen kulturellen Achse, die im Nahen 
Osten, Mesopotamien, anfängt und in Westeuropa endet, nach der Konzeption‘ 
von Karl Jaspers, die er in seinem Buch “Vom Ursprung und Ziel der Ge- 
schichte” niedergelegt hat’. Die Einflüsse kamen erst aus dem Osten und obwohl 
das Griechentum scheiterte, was die politische Organisation angeht, hat 
es mit seiner Verbreitung durch Alexander den Gr. das Fundament für eine 
offene Gesellschaft gelegt, wo alle möglichen politischen Formen nebeneinander 
existieren: Königreiche, freie Städte, Föderationen, stammesmässige Hege- 
monien und kleinere Fürstentümer. In römischer Zeit haben wir durch die 
Eroberung des griechischen Kulturraumes nach einer langen Auseinander- 
setzung zwischen den zwei Welten eine Verbindung des griechischen Kosmo- 
politismus-Universalismus, der als Voraussetzung das griechische Bildungs- 
ideal hatte, mit der römischen Kaiseridee. Diese Verbindung war kein blosses 
Nebeneinander, sondern ein Ineinandergehen, in einer solchen Weise, dass 
wir sagen können— wir habenin einem anderen Zusammenhang diese Proble- 
matik erôrtert— dass die römische Kaiseridee als eine Formalisierung des 
griechischen Universalismus betrachet werden müsste. 

Die Annahme des Christentums als der offiziellen Religion des Reiches 
bedeutet eine gewisse Beschränkung, was seinen universalistischen Charakter 
angeht, andererseits hat sie zu einer organischen Einheit geführt, die an jene 
der antiken Polis erinnerte. Aus der Polis, die die ganze Welt versinnbildlichte, 
ist ein Weltstaat, eine zivilisierte Welt, eine christliche Oikoumene entstanden, 
ein Stadtstaat auf universaler Basis. 

Es gibt keinen Zweifel, dass Byzanz mehrere Kulturelemente direkt 
oder indirekt vom Osten übernommen hat (im täglichen Leben, in der Kunst, 
in der Literatur usw., wie auch manche barbarischen Bräuche, wie Körper- 
verstümmelungen, allerdings als einen Ersatz der Kapitalstrafe, die auf recht- 
mässigen Wege ziemlich selten angewendet wurde), doch war Byzanz keine 
Monarchie orientalischer Prägung. Die Existenz des geschriebenen Rechtes 
—des Jus Graecoromanum-— bedeutete, dass die Rechte des Volkes nicht 
aufgehoben, sondern nur formell wurden, indem sie zum Gesetz verwandelt 


auch N, Miller, The Balkans: Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia and Motenegro. With a new 

chapter containing their history from 1896 to 1922, London *1923, Andere beziehen auch 

Griechenland und die Türkei wie N. Forbes - A. J. Toynbee - D. Mitrany - G. Hogarth, 

The Balkans. A History of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, Rumania, Turkey, Oxford 1915 ein. 
7, Karl Jaspers, Vom Ursprung und Ziel der Geschichte, München 1950, 
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wurden. Obwohl Träger des Gesetzes der Kaiser war, die “lex animata” (vôuoc 
Euwvxoc), wurde die Volkssouveränität niemals vollständig aufgehoben, da 
das Volk immer das Recht hatte, den Kaiser abzusetzen. 

Insofern ist der südliche Osteuroparaum ein Gebiet, das politisch mehr 
von Westen abhängig war, während es kulturmässig die Kraft hauptsächlich 
aus den eigenen Wurzeln gezogen hat. Gerade aus diesem Grund konnte 
das griechische Siedlungsgebiet eine so einzigartige Kontinuität von Altertum 
bis in die neue Zeit aufweisen. Jene, die diese Kontinuität bestritten haben 
—wir wollen hier keinen Namen erwähnen— gehen von einer irrigen Vor- 
stellung aus, was die Natur des byzantinischen Reiches betrifft, wie auch von 
einem mangelhaften Begriff von Kontinuität (sie nehmen im allgemeinen 
ein Kriterium als massgebend und bemühen sich zu zeigen, dass die historische 
Entwicklung ihren Anforderungen nicht genügt). Sie übersehen dabei, dass 
die Kontinuität im ethnischen Sinne nur dann eine formgebende Funktion 
hat, wenn sie ihren Ausdruck in der Erhaltung der nationalen Identität jenes 
Volkes findet, das der eigentliche Träger der Kultur war. Die Existenz eines 
Volkes ist eine lebendige Realität, ein echtes ”an sich sein“, das freilich durch 
die Sprache und die Kultur sich offenbart. Sie ist es gerade, weil diese Kultur 
so tiefe Wurzeln geschlagen hatte, dass sie nach allen Richtungen ausstrahlen 
konnte. Besonders hat es seine Prägung jenem Gebiet, das heute als Ost- 
europa betrachtet wird, d.h. der slawischen Welt verliehen. Die Kontinuität, 
sowohl im ethnischen Sinne als auch im kulturellen, wird durch die osmani- 
sche Eroberung nicht abgebrochen, obwohl sich was das Niveau der geistigen 
Leistungen angeht, wegen der allgemeinen ungünstigen Lage, eine gewisse 
Stagnation und zeitweise starke Regression feststellen lässt. Entscheidend 
dabei war nicht nur, dass die griechische Kirche die geistige und moralische 
Verantwortung für die christliche Bevölkerung des Osmanischen Reiches 
übernommen hatte, sondern auch, dass sich mit der Zeit eine vergleichs- 
weise wohlhabende bürgerliche Schicht bildete, die der Träger sowohl der 
nationalen Ideen als auch des europäischen Kulturgutes in Südosteuropa 
wurde. 

Was den osmanisch-islamischen Faktor angeht, so hatte er einen stärkeren 
Einfluss auf gewissen Gebieten Südosteuropas (u.a. in Albanien und Bosnien), 
wo auch weitgehende Islamisierungen? stattgefunden haben, und es ist gerade 


8. Das Zusammenleben der Christen und Muslime, sowie die Islamisierungen haben 
zu synkretistischen Phanomenen geführt, auf die erst F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam 
under the Sultans, Bd. I-II, Oxford 1929 hingewiesen hat. Zu der Verbreitung verschiedener 
Lehren, sowohl christlichen als auch älteren Glaubensgutes haben die Dervisch-Orden 
beigetragen, die zugleich mehr oder weniger heterodoxe-schiitische Züge aufwiesen. Eine 
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der Grad dieser Orientalisierung, der den eigentlichen Balkanraum vom 
Südosteuropäischen Raum abhebt. Nach der Konsolidierung der islamischen 
Macht auf dem ganzen Balkan schliessen sich die zwei Welten—die islamische 


vermittelnde Rolle hat der Mevlevija-Orden gespielt, der von dem grossen islamischen Mysti- 
ker und Dichter Dschelal ed-din Rumi gegründet wurde, dessen Anhšnger besonders auf 
der Propheteneigenschaft Christi bestanden, wie auch die Bektaschi, die die geistige Partner- 
schaft der Janitscharen übernommen hatten. Beim Volk treffen wir Heiligenverehrung, die 
des Heiligen Georgios, des Heiligen Nikolaus, der Gottesmutter, wie auch gemeinsame 
Wahlfahrtsorte, Hagiasmata usw. Diese Erscheinungen waren freilich die natürliche Folge 
der Islamisierung eines Teiles der Bevölkerung, die an alten Traditionen festhielt, aber auch 
die Folge der starken mystischen Tendenzen dieser Heterodoxen Orden, die den seelischen 
Bedürfnissen der Gläubigen mehr entsprachen als die Orthodoxie mit ihrer starken Neigung 
zu dem Formalismus und der Kasuistik. Es ist klar, dass die Mystik durch die Betonung 
der unmittelbaren Beziehung zwischen Mensch und Gott die geistigen Beziehungen zwischen 
Muslimen und nicht Muslimen erleichterte. Gerade unter dem Einfluss solcher mystischen 
Strömungen wurden Phänomene der Verbrüderung zwischen Christen und Muslinem 
hervorgerufen, die in zwei Fällen mindestens zum offenem Bruch mit der osmanischen 
Weltordnung führten. Es handelt sich um Scheich Bedr ed-dim und Bürlüktsche Mustafa 
(Anfang 15 Jhdt.). Beide predigten egalitäre Lehren. “Er”, schreibt Dukas über Mustafa, 
“versuchte mit List auch die Freundschaft der Christen zu gewinnen.Er verbreitete die Ansicht, 
dass jeder Türke, der dem Glauben der Christen nicht zugetan sei, selbst gottlos wäre, Und 
alle, die sich seiner Gesinnung unterworfen hatten, nahmen die Christen, die sie begleiteten 
gastfreundlich auf und achteten sie, wie Engel Gottes” (Dukas XXI, 8. 111-113). Mustafa 
predigte auch “freiwillige Armut (däxımnoodvn) und Gütergemeinschaft (návra voté) 
ausser den Weibern. Beide mussten sterben. Die Sultane konnten solche Erscheinungen, 
die die Voraussetzungen ihrer Herrschaft in Frage stellten, nicht dulden. Georg von Ungaria 
erzählt, dass auf der Insel Chios noch Anhänger des Scheichs Bedr ed-din lebten, die dıe 
christliche Kirche betreten, sich bekreuzten, mit Weihwasser besprengten und riefen: "Vestra 
lex est ita bona sicut nostra’” (s. E. Werner, Die Geburt einer Grossmacht - Die Osmanen. 
Ein Beitrag zur Genesis des türkischen Feudalismus, Berlin 1966 (=Forschungen zur Mit- 
telalterlichen Geschichte, 13) S. 213 Anm. 222). Wenn man solche Phänomene, sowohl was 
ihren sozialen als auch ihren ideologischen Inhalt angeht, in Betracht zieht, versteht man 
am besten, warum sich die Sultane langsam der Orthodoxie immer mehr zuwandten. Die 
weltliche Ordnung, die das Osmanische Reich auf dem Balkan geschaffen hatte, war eine 
wesentliche Etappe für die Verwirklichung der islamischen Idee, die man durch soziale 
Lehren über Verbrüderung der Völkerschaften nicht in Frage stellen wollte. Die Religion 
war allerdings nicht das einzige Gebiet, wo wir Kontakte zwischen Christen und Muslimen 
antreffen. Diese Kontakte spielten sich auf dem Niveau einer orientalischen Lebensweise— 
einer männlichen Lebensweise—und in einer populären Weisheit, die sich hauptsächlich in 
Sprichwörtern äusserte. Hinter allen diesen Äusserungen der Volksweisheit spürt man eine 
gewisse Melancholie für das Schicksal des Menschen, das von oben bestimmt wurde, sei 
es dem allmächtigen Gott oder dem Sultan. Der Glaube an das Kismet war, mehr der Aus- 
druck einer sozialen Realität, einer strengen Weltordnung, die geschaffen war und weniger 
ein Glaubenssatz der islamischen Religion, wie man im allgemeinen meint (Eine Ausnahme 
in dieser Hinsicht bietet M. Rodinson, der in seinem Buch “Islam et Capitalisme”, Paris 
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und die christliche— voneinander ab, allerdings nicht, ohne dass sie eine Aus- 
strahlung von dieser Begegnung auf dem künstlerischen Bereich hinterlassen®. 
Altaisch-islamische Einflüsse haben auch im eigentlichen osteuropäischen- 
russischen Bereich infolge der Mongolenherrschaft und der Anwesenheit 
des Osmanischen Reiches in Südrussland die Entwicklung mitbestimmt—sie 
haben einigen Einrichtungen eine asiatische Färbung verliehen?°, wie auch 


1966, die Beziehung untersucht, die zwischen der Ideologie und der ökonomischen Entwick- 
lung im islamischen Orient existiert. In Bezug auf den Fatalismus nimmt R. nicht an, dass 
er etwas spezifisch Islamisches darstellt und sucht seinen Ursprung in der allgemeinen Situa- 
tion, auch der wirtschaftlichen. Wir sind der Meinung, dass er die Sache zu sehr in diesem 
Punkt (S. 153) spezifiziert). Für synkretistische Phänomene in Anatolien siehe das Buch 
des Kollegen Klaus Müller, Xulturhistorische Studien zur Genese pseudoislamischer Se- 
ktengebilde in Vorderasien, Wiesbaden-Stuttgart 1967 u. Sp. Vryonis, Religlous Changes 
and Patterns in the Balkans, 14th-16th Centuries, in H. Birnbaum and Sp. Vryonis Jn. (Eds), 
Aspects of the Balkans, The Hague - Paris 1972, wo man auch die neuere Literatur finden 
kann. 

9. In den grossen Moscheen, die in der ersten Periode nach der Eroberung von Kon- 
stantinopel —und besonders in der Moschee von Sinan, einem ehemaligen Christen— 
gebaut wurden, finden wir Elemente, die an diese Begegnung erinnern. Aber obwohl der 
Plan der Moscheen an die Hagia Sophia hält, ist doch der Geist von der islamischen Idee 
durchdrungen: das Innere kommt ganz deutlich im äusseren Bild der Moschee zum Aus- 
druck. Äusseres und Inneres bilden eine Einheit, was eben nicht der Fall in derselben Weise 
bei der Hagia Sophia ist. Hier haben wir einen Ausdruck jener tiefen Innerlichkeit des Men- 
schen, die die christliche Religion in ihrem ideelen Kern charakterisiert. Die ganze Schönheit 
enthüllt sich nur demjenigen, der in der Kirche verweilt und sie von innen betrachtet, von 
der zentralen Kuppel her — ein Symbol der metaphysischen Realität und zugleich eine Ver- 
sinnbildlichung der Sehnsucht des christlichen Menschen für das ewige Leben im Himmel. 
Dagegen kommt in den islamischen Moscheen mit ihren etwas schweren Analogien und 
den Konturen, die sich am Horizont abzeichnen, der immanente Charakter der islamischen 
Religion ans Licht: Das Diesseitige bestimmt das Jenseitige, die Zwecke entsprechen der 
begrenzten Natur des Menschen, die zwei Welten sollen vereinigt werden. 

10. Wir wollen ein charakteristisches Beispiel erwähnen: die mit der absolutistischen 
dynastischen Institution verbundene Idee, dass der Tod im Kampffeld im Namen des Kaisers 
eine dem Gott wohlgefällige Tat war, die dem Verstorbenen das Paradies eröffnete. Im 
Osmanischen Reich treffen wir einen ähnlichen Gedanken in Bezug auf den Sultan. Diese 
geistige Haltung war der byzantinischen Welt fremd. Als Kaiser Nikephoros IL die im Kampf 
gefallenen Soldaten zum Martyrer erklärt sehen wollte, beeinflusst wahrscheinlich von den 
arabischen Erfolgen, die man leicht auf den Glaubenseifer der Muslime zurückführen konn- 
te-—die letzteren betrachteten allerdings diese Erfolge als einen Beweis für die Wahrheit der 
islamischen Religion (Koran, Sura 9) — stiess er auf den heftigen Widerstand des Patriar- 
chen Polyeuktos. Nach der byzantinischen Auffassung macht nur die innere Gesinnung 
einen zum Martyrer, nicht ein zufälliges Ereignis, wie der Tod im Kampf, wenn auch dieser 
Kampf sich gegen die Ungläubigen richtet — sonst könnte auch ein Verbrecher zum Martyrer 
erklärt werden, Freilich bedeutet dieses nicht, dass der Krieg gegen die Ungläubigen oder 
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islamisch-iranische Einflüsse, die besonders auf dem künstlerischen Gebiet 
spürbar sind. Alle diese Elemente, zusammen mit denen aus dem byzantinisch- 
griechischen und westeuropäischen Kulturkreis, konstituiren die Eigentümlich- 
keit Osteuropas. Aber jetzt erhebt sich die Frage, ob trotz dieser Eigentümlich- 
keit eine europäische Geschichte existiert, die nicht mit jener Westeuropas 
zusammenfällt. Ein so grosser Historiker wie Leopold von Ranke schrieb 
im Jahre 1825 in seiner Einleitung zur “Geschichte der romanischen und 
germanischen Völker 1494-1514”11: “Man wird nicht sagen, dass auch diese 
Völker zur Einheit unserer Nationen gehören; ihre Sitte und Verfassung hat 
sie von derselben entfernt; selbständige Einwirkungen haben sie damals 
eigentlich nicht ausgeübt, nur dienend oder widerstrebend erscheinen sie; 
die Wellen der allgemeinen Bewegungen laufen sozusagen zuweilen von ihnen 
ab”. Nach den Arbeiten von Francis Dvornik, Oskar Halecki, Endre v. Iván- 
ka!? u.a. müsste man annehmen dass die Geschichte Europas trotz der Diver- 
genzen doch eine Einheit aufweist, dass sowohl Osteuropa als auch West- 
europa “gleichermassen integrierende Teile einer grossen Völkergemein- 
schaft sind, die die gleichen Ideale und die gleichen kulturellen Traditionen 
teilen”, Es ist ersichtlich, dass man die Bedeutung, die die Konvergenz 
der Kulturelemente in diesem Raum hatte, in Bezug auf die historischen 
Entitäten, auf die historischen Einheiten verstehen muss. Nur wenn diese 
Konvergenz eine sinnbildende Funktion für die verschiedenen Kulturbereiche 
hat, kann man Osteuropa als eine historische Einheit adäquat erfassen. 


gegen alle Feinde des Kaiserreiches keinen ethischen Inhalt hatte — dieses wäre unmöglich 
bei einem Staat, der die grösste Verteidigungsinstitution der europäischen Geschichte dar- 
stellt, besonders wegen seiner exponierten Lage — nur, dass die Konzeption eines Heiligen 
Krieges, wie ihn die islamische Welt kannte — wie auch die westliche mit dem Kreuzzugs- 
gedanken -—, nicht existierte. Nach der byzantinischen Auffassung war der Krieg immer 
ein notwendiges Übel, das mit allen Mitteln vermieden werden sollte, auch gegen Zahlung 
einer Geldsumme an die Barbaren — dies wurde nicht als Verletzung des staatlichen Prestiges 
empfunden. Allerdings war auch der westliche Kreuzzugsgedanke unter anderen Konstel- 
lationen entstanden, obwohler auch als eine Reaktion auf den Dschihad, den islamischen Hei- 
ligen Krieg, betrachtet werden kann. Auf jeden Fall kann dieser Gedanke nicht mit einer 
absolutistischen dynastischen Form verbunden werden, wie im Falle des Sultans oder auch 
des Zaren. 

11. Leopold v. Ranke, Geschichten der romanischen und germanischen Völker von 
1494-1535, Teil I. Hamburg 1957 (Historische Meisterwerke, hrsg. v. W. Andreas), S 10. 

12. S. F. Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome au IXme siècle, Paris 1926, das eine Lücke 
in dem Werk von Christopher Dawson, The Making of Europe, I. Aufl., London 1932 
(deutsch von Muhlenkamp: Die Gestaltung des Abendlandes, 2. Aufl. 1950) ausfüllt; s, 
auch Halecki, a.a.0. S. 33, wo man auch andere Angaben findet, und E.v. Ivanka, a.a.O, 

13. S. Chr. Dawson, in seinem Vorwort zum Buch von Oskar Halecki, a.a.O., S. X. 
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Andererseits müsste man das Wesen dieser Einheit sowohl in Bezug auf die 
kleineren Einheiten innerhalb dieser grôsseren bestimmen, als auch in Bezug 
auf die Gesamteuropaische™. 


4, Also, eine erste Stufe der Betrachtung stellt eben die Bestimmung 
der historischen Entitäten auf Grund geographischer und kultureller Faktoren, 
darunter ein wichtiger, die Sprache, dar. Die kulturellen Entitäten fallen im 
grossen und ganzen mit den ethnischen zusammen, denn wie bekannt, sind 
die natürlichen Kollektivitäten die Träger der Kultur, obwohl natürlich die 
Kultur nicht lokalisiert werden kann. Es ist nicht zufällig, dass Herder, der 
inmitten von vielen Nationalitäten lebte, die Idee des Volksgeistes weiter 
entwickelt hat — wie bekannt waren es die Franzosen, die erst über den 
“Esprit des Nations” (Montesquieu) gesprochen haben; andererseits ist es eine 
Grundidee Herders, dass kein Volk allein zur Weisheit und zur Kultur gelangt 
ist. Dieses bedeutet, dass obwohl jedes Volk, besser jede Völkergemeinschaft, 
seine eigene geistige Prägung hat, worin auch der Weltgeist sich offenbart, 
dieser Volksgeist auch ein Resultat einer geschichtlichen Entwicklung ist — 
innerhalb derer jedes Volk unter dem Einfluss äusserer Faktoren, haupt- 
sächlich kultureller, stand. Es sind gerade diese Faktoren (man braucht sie 
nicht unbedingt in einer metaphysischen Perspektive zu sehen), die man 
bestimmen müsste, damit man dieser Konvergenz näher kommt. Dieses 
könnte mit der Arbeit eines Vorhistorikers verglichen werden, der erst mit 
einer Beschreibung und einer Anordnung des Materials aufgrund einiger 
Merkmale anfängt. Hier sind freilich die Benennungen nicht konventionell, 
sie sind auf eine bestimmte kollektive Realität bezogen. So könnte man also 
zu einer Typologie, bzw. zu einer Morphologie gelangen. Alle diese Elemente- 
Kulturwerte bekommen ihren eigentlichen Sinn in Bezug auf die betreffende 
historische Einheit, der sie angehören. Hier interessiert uns die Beziehung 
aller dieser Werte zu jenen von anderen Kulturkreisen, soweit es sich um 
gleichartige Phänomene handelt, z.B. philologische, geistige, wissenschaft- 
liche Entlehnungen. Durch eine komparative Methode können wir zu einigen 
eventuell interessanten Ergebnissen kommen. Es ist, als ob wir hier nicht die 
Geschichte selbst erfassen wollten, sondern die Spuren, die sie hinterlassen 
hat. Was von der Geschichte in irgendeiner Weise übrig bleibt, das ist die 
Kultur. Dazu gehört auch die Historie — die Historiographie. In diesem Fall 
sehen wir die Historie als ein Dokument einer Zeit, jener die uns interessiert, 


13a. S. unten S. 228, Anm, 39, 
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wie man die Vergangenheit gesehen hat, wodurch wir ihre Beziehung zur 
Geschichte, ihre Geschichtlichkeit erfassen können. 

Wir haben oben den Begriff der historischen Einheit eingeführt. Obwohl 
er auf eine Realität bezogen ist, weist er immer eine gewisse Komponente 
von Festsetzung auf. Wir können also ein Gebiet als eine Einheit betrachten, 
wobei wir wieder innerhalb dieser Einheit von kleineren Entitäten sprechen 
können. Ausserdem können wir ein Kulturelement innerhalb einer kleineren 
und einer weiteren Einheit in Betracht ziehen, da ein Element mehreren Klassen 
zugleich angehören kan". Freilich, nach dem Niveau der Forschung ändert 
sich auch die Problematik!®. 


14. Die Historie ist zwar ein wesentlicher Bestandteil der kulturellen Entwicklung, 
zugleich aber transzendiert sie sie, indem sie immer auch sich selbst als Gegenstand haben 
kann (darüber s. das grundlegende Werk von Hans Wagner, Philosophie und Reflexion, Mün- 
chen - Basel, 31980, S. 384-402). So ist sie zugleich Gegenwart und Vergangenheit —somit 
auch im Heideggerschen Sinne Kritik der Gegenwart-—in einer anderen Weise als die Kultur- 
werke. Ein Kunstwerk gehört zwar der Vergangenheit und der Gegenwart an, aber es kann 
nie neugemacht werden. Ein Kunstwerk muss immer ein “anderes” sein.Es gibt keine wesent- 
liche zeitliche Beziehung zwischen zwei Kunstwerken, auch im Falle, dass sie dasselbe Thema 
behandeln. Eine Wiederholung ist immer eine Nachahmung ohne besonderen Wert, wenn 
sie auch gelungen wäre — wenn auch technisch die Nachahmung auf einem höheren Niveau 
stehen würde, im Falle, dass so etwas möglich wäre. Hier fehlt die Dimension der Zeit, 
die für die Geschichte so wesentlich ist. Dagegen muss die Geschichte immer von Anfangan 
geschrieben werden, das ist eben das Spezifische bei der Geschichte. Und wenn man bedenkt, 
dass der Mensch sich selbst innerhalb dieser drei ekstatischen Zustände — Gegenwart, Ver- 
gangenheit, Zukunft— erfasst, dann versteht man, warum die Geschichte, die als eine gegen- 
wärtige Erinnerung auf die Zukunft hin orientiert ist, von so grosser Bedeutung für unser 
geistiges Leben ist. 

15. Über die Beziehung zwischen Realität und Festsetzung als auch über die Grenzen 
innerhalb derer eine Problematik sich bewegen müsste, damit eine extrem positivistische 
Haltung einerseits und eine essentialistische - methaphysische Haltung andererseits vermieden 
wird, siehe einiges in unserer Arbeit “Altthrakien als historische Einheit”, Balkan Studies 
18 (1977) S. 333-361 und besonders S. 334-338. 

16. Es ist freilich etwas anderes, ob man das Wirken von Rigas Pheraios innerhalb der 
griechischen Geschichte oder innerhalb des Osteuropaischen Raumes sieht. Denn dort 
können wir ihn mit anderen Persönlichkeiten vergleichen, die auch die Befreiung ihrer 
Heimat mit Inbrunst verfolgten. Nur in einer solchen komparativen Untersuchung können 
wir die Qualität seiner Bestrebungen verstehen. Wir denken z.B. an eine wichtige Persön- 
lichkeit, an den Aide de Camps Napoleons, den Polen Joseph Sulkowski, von dem wir" 
ein “Precis sur l’Empire Ottoman” veröffentlicht haben (Eranistes Bd. 13 (1976) Fasc. 76- 
78, S. 146-210), der mit grosser Leidenschaftlichkeit für die Befreiung seiner Heimat gear- 
beitet hat. Er war auch ein Revolutionär, wie Rigas, beeinflusst und beseelt von dem Geist 
der französischen Revolution, und doch war seine geistige Haltung davon grundverschieden. 
Sulkowski war ein Westler der napoleonischen Epoche mit allen ihren Schwächen, während 
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Wie oben gesagt, Kënnen wir durch eine komparative Methode zu einer 
Typologie gelangen, und darüberhinaus können wir durch eine Morphologie 
die Eigenart einer kulturellen Erscheinung erfassen. Das Resultat der Unter- 
suchung wird uns zeigen, auf welcher Stufe der Entwicklung wir uns befinden. 
Auf dieser Ebene müssen wir den Begriff der historischen Zeit einführen. 
Natürlich können wir als Kriterium sowohl das bekannte Schema Altertum, 
Mittelalter und ‚Neuzeit benutzen als auch andere inhaltliche Kriterien. Wie 
Mircea Eliade charakteristisch in seinem Buch “Zalmoxis, the Vanishing God” 
schreibt, kann eine Bauernsitte von heute mehr “archaisch” sein als der Kult 
von Zalmoxis im Altertum ist”. Das balkanische Hirtenwesen gehört einer 
bestimmten kulturellen Entwicklung an. Nur wenn man ziemlich befriedigend 
weiss, worum es geht, kann man die verschiedenen Elemente, die von aus- 
wärts kommen, entsprechend verwerten. Insofern können wir auch zwischen 
einigen typischen Erscheinungen und manchen anderen, die eine Originalität 
aufweisen, unterscheiden, d.h. wir gelangen zu Individualisierungen und 
zu dem einmalig Historischen. Somit können wir erst das Kulturniveau eines 
Volkes, seine historische Zeit, bestimmen. Es handelt sich also um eine Wert- 
Skala, freilich nicht um Werte im ethischen Sinne — man könnte höchstens, 
obwohl nicht notwendig, diese Werte innerhalb einer immanenten Meta- 
physik verstehen, — die mit typischen Erscheinungen anfängt und zu schöpferi- 
schen Leistungen aufsteigt. In diesem Fall können wir am besten das Verstehen 
dort anwenden, wo der persönliche Faktor entscheidend ist!®. Es ist das Moment 
der Schöpfung, wo das Kulturphänomen seine Eigenständigkeit gewinnt. 
Hier ist auch die obere Grenze, wo die Konvergenz der Kulturen ihr Abflam- 
men findet. Man kann bildlich sagen, dass diese Schöpfungen die Blumen 
sind, die eventuell aus dieser Konvergenz, d.h. aus der Verbreitung verschie- 
dener Elemente enstanden sind. Trotzdem kann eine Schöpfung nicht tri- 
vialisiert werden, d.h. sie kann nicht auf bestimmte Elemente zuruckgeführt 
werden. Die schöpferischen Leistungen liegen irgendwie ausserhalb der Kon- 


Rigas seinem kulturellen Ideal, das die altgriechischen demokratischen Ideen mit jenen der 
Französischen Revolution verband, folgte. 

17. Vgl. M. Eliade, Zalmoxis. The Vanishing God (Comparative Studies in the Religions 
and Folklore of Dacia and Eastern Europa), Chicago and London 1972, S. VII. 

18. Auch in diesem Fall bedeutet “Verstehen” nicht Miterleben, Mitfühlen wie man 
manchmal psychologisierend annimmt, sondern Erfassen des Sinnes, der Bedeutung im 
allgemeinen, z.B. das Erfassen der Logik einer Handlung, des Sinnes eines Werkes, einer 
menschlichen Schöpfung, einer Kultur. So kann das Verstehen sich sowohl auf Kulturwerte, 
als auch auf den Sinn eines historischen Ereignisses, sei es eines einfachen oder eines 
komplexen, beziehen. 
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vergenz im engeren Sinn. Dagegen, je typischer die kulturellen Erscheinungen 
sind desto mehr können wir, wie gesagt, die Konvergenz sowohl als Ergebnis 
des Zusammenströmens der verschiedenen Elemente nach innen in unseren 
Kulturraum, als auch eine Kontinuität nach aussen erfassen. Hier wollen 
wir nicht auf inhaltliche Fragen eingehen, da das Wesen einer solchen Betrach- 
tung in der eingehenden Schilderung und im Erfassen aller jener Subtilitaten 
liegt, wodurch der Sinn einer Kultur zum Vorschein kommt, was hier nicht 
der Fall sein kann. Wir müssen nochmals betonen, dass die oben erwähnte 
Problematik eine verstehende Methode voraussetzt, weil es eben um Begriffe 
wie Kontinuität, historische Einheit, Sinn und Wesen der Kultur geht, die 
auf Sinn und Totalität hinauslaufen. Es ist gerade diese verstehende Methode, 
die die positivistische Einstellung in Zweifel zieht. Wir können jedoch die Re- 
serven der Positivisten nicht teilen, weil wir mit vielen anderen der Meinung 
sind, dass ohne solche Begriffe die Geschichte in einem ihrer wesentlichen 
Aspekte nicht möglich ist. 

Natürlich können wir darüber hinaus noch unsere Problematik nach 
einer erklärenden Methode gestalten. Eine solche Denkweise können wir 
dort anwenden, wo wir unter dem Einfluss von kulturellen Strömmungen 
auf Strukturänderung innerhalb dieses Gebietes stossen. Wir müssen dieses 
Gebiet als ein Feld von Wechselwirkungen sehen, wobei eine Vieldimen- 
sionalität der Erscheinungen vorausgesetzt werden müsste. Was nach positi- 
vistischer Einstellung trotz der in der Geschichte herrschenden Diskonti- 
nuität erreicht werden kann, ist die kausalen Strukturen zu bestimmen®, 
Hier können wir nicht auf alle möglichen oder auch auf mehrere Aspekte 
eingehen, wir wollen nur auf ein Phänomen hinweisen, das als charakteristich 
für den Osteuropäischen Raum betrachtet werden kann. Darin sehen wir 
einen erheblichen Unterschied zwischen West- und Osteuropa. Hier können 
wir leichter zu einigen Ergebnissen inhaltlicher Natur kommen, falls wir 
über eine Hypothese verfügen, die durch einige Daten verifiziert werden kann, 
wenn nämlich diese einen Erklärungswert, einen heurestischen Wert hat. 


5. Wir sind der Meinung, dass das Charakteristische in Osteuropa das 
Umschlagen des kulturellen Einflusses in einen politischen ist, d.h. dass 
eine Kausalbeziehung — wir meinen freilich nicht monokausal — zwischen 


19. M. Schlick, Form and Content. An Introduction to Philosophical Thinking (= Ge- 
sammelte Aufsätze, Wien 1938), Hildesheim 1969, S. 214; über die Bedeutung der “Erklärung” 
innerhalb der historischen Wissenschaften wie auch über einige Erklärungstypen s. das 
Buch von Karl Acham, Analytische Geschichtsphilosophie, Freiburg-München (1974), 
S. 151-233. 
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jenen Einfliissen, wovon oben ganz allgemein die Rede war, und der politi- 
schen Organisation Osteuropas und Südosteuropas existiert. Man müsste 
vielleicht mehr als es bis jetzt getan wurde, untersuchen, wie das Kulturelle 
die politische Entwicklung beeinflusst hat. Gerade, weil der Druck von aussen 
so stark war, dass es zu weltgeschichtlichen Umwälzungen gekommen ist. 
In diesem Fall haben wir eine Wechselwirkung zwischen symbolischen Sy- 
stemen, Ideologien, religiösen Werten usw. und Strukturen, Institutionen, 
die an eine gewisse Funktion gebunden sind und die die historische Entwick- 
lung in diesem Raum — Osteuropa — weiter bestimmen. Unserer Meinung nach 
ist dies ein wesentlicher Ausdruck dieser Konvergenz der Kulturen, was hier 
den Gegenstand unseres Interesses bildet. 

In Westeuropa erholt sich nach den Katastrophen der Völkerwanderung 
und dem Untergang des Römischen Reiches langsam das Kulturelle, nach 
einer stufenweise und langsamen Konsolidierung der politischen Organisa- 
tion?®, 

Trotz der immer fortschreitenden und immer intensiver werdenden Aus- 
einandersetzung mit dem antiken Erbe hat dieses Erbe nicht zu sozialen Um- 
wälzungen geführt (das Problem der französischen Revolution und der im- 
perialen Politik Frankreichs, die erst unter dem Einfluss antik-altgriechischer 
demokratischer Ideen und dann der römischen imperialen Tradition stand, 


20. Natürlich handelt es sich um keine eindeutige Entsprechung zwischen der ökonomi- 
sch-politischen und der kulturellen Ebene, weder im Sinne der Marxisten (wie Lucien Sebag 
zu zeigen versuchte, indem er die Ansicht von R. Garaudy, dass eine eindeutige Beziehung 
zwischen der Feudalordnung und der himmlischen Hierarchie — es handelt sich wieder 
um eine ibermdssige Spezifizierung — angenommen werden könne, in Abrede stellte) noch 
im Sinne der Strukturalisten, dass eine Entsprechung zwischen dem sozialen System und 
der Struktur der Sprache im weiteren Sinne existiere (M. Rodinson, a.a.O., S. 242 und L, 
Sebag, Marxismus und Strukturalismus, übers. v. H. Neumann, Frankfurt a/M, 1967 (= 
Suhrkamp Verlag, Theorie 2) S. 124 ff., 170 £f.). Das Verdienst von Marc Bloch besteht 
hauptsächlich darin, dass er den Feudalismus als einen Ausdruck der mittelalterlichen Ge- 
sellschaft im Ganzen gesehen hat, nicht nur als eine politisch-Skonomische Ordnung. Viel- 
leicht hat er dem ökonomischen Faktor nicht die gebührende Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt, 
doch war seine Studie zusammen mit jenen von anderen Forschern grundlegend wegen der 
Vieldimensionalität der Fragestellung, da er die innere Beziehung, die Wechselwirkung zwi- 
schen den verschiedenen Lebensbereichen gezeigt hat. Wir können nicht eine so unmittelbare 
Beziehung im Sinne der Marxisten zwischen der sozialen Struktur und der kulturellen Ent- 
wicklung annehmen, da trotz aller Katastrophen nach der Völkerwanderung nicht von einem 
Bruch zwischen Altertum und Mittelalter gesprochen werden kann, besonders nach den 
Arbeiten vieler Forscher, die sich beginnend mit A. Dopsch mit dem Problem der Konti- 
nuität eingehend damit beschäftigt haben; s. darüber in P. E. Hübinger (hrsg.), Kultur- 
bruck oder Kulturkontinuität im Übergang von der Antike zum Mittelalter, Darmstadt 
1968 (= Wege der Forschung, Bd. CCI). 
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ändert nicht die Problematik, gerade wegen der grossen Gegensätze, die 
sich in allen diesen Haltungen feststellen lassen — was auch zu dem bekannten 
Scheitern geführt hat. Was tatsächlich dahinter wirkte, die bürgerliche Klasse, 
hat anscheinend bis heute entscheidend die ganze Entwicklung bestimmt). 
Was die Idee des Imperium Romanum angeht, die im ganzen Mittelalter 
hindurch bis zu der neuen Zeit überlebte, so ist sie durch den grossen Gegen- 
spieler — die Kirche, das Papstum — in Schach gehalten worden. Die im- 
periale Politik hat nicht die soziale Ordnung in Frage gestellt, hatte aber 
auch nicht Jene universalistische Funktion eines Rômischen oder eines By- 
zantinischen Reiches gehabt, und zwar sowohl als Heiliges Rômisches Reich 
Deutscher Nation als auch in jüngeren Zeiten als ein Osterreichisches Kaiser- 
reich, trotz ihrer zivilisatorischen Errungenschaften. Wenn das Rômische 
und das Byzantinische Reich hauptsächlich durch den Einbruch der Germanen 
und anderer Fremdvölker zugrunde gingen, scheiterte die Österreichische 
Monarchie — der letzte Widerhall antiken Imperialen Denkens — am Natio- 
nalitätenproblem, obwohl sie für diese Nationalitäten kulturmässig viel 
geleistet hatte (Gründung von Schulen, Errichtung von Lehrstühlen an den 
Universitäten für die Pflege der Nationalliteraturen usw.). Sie ist gescheitert, 
da sie nicht imstande war, allen Untertanen die gleichen Rechte zu gewähren, 
besonders den Westslawen, den Austroslawen, die bereit waren, trotz der 
panslawistischen Ideen unter bestimmten Bedingungen innerhalb des Reichs- 
verbandes zu bleiben. Ein Regime, wie die Doppelmonarchie Österreich- 
Ungarn wäre für die universalistische Auffassung der Spätantike undenkbar. 
Es ist auch nicht verwunderlich, wenn aufgebrachte tschechische extreme 
Nationalisten auf den Strassen “Lieber die russische Knute als die deutsche 
Freiheit” geschrien haben, wie Karl Marx in einem seiner Artikel als 
Zeitungskorrespondent herabsetzend bemerkte®!. Aber wir befinden uns schon 
im Grenzraum von Osteuropa, für das, wie wir gesagt haben, die kulturelle 
Tradition mit all ihren Fiktionen das echt Sozial-Politische überwog. Dass 
dieses auch für Österreich der Fall war, ergibt sich aus der Tatsache, dass 
dieses Land keine richtige Lösung gefunden hat, nicht nur in Bezug auf das 
Problem der Nationalitäten, sondern auch in Bezug auf sein Nationalbewusst- 
sein. Österreich blieb mehr seinen ideologischen und kulturellen Bindungen 
treu, beladen mit der schweren Reichssymbolik, als seinen kollektiven natür- 
lichen Neigungen, die zu‘ der Vereinigung mit Deutschland hätte führen 
müssen. Dass die Vereinigung unter ganz unnormalen Umständen geschah, 
unter der Herrschaft der Nationalsozialisten, ist ein Zeichen für die Qualität 


21. New York Daily Tribune, 24 April 1852: XTV. Revolution and Counter-revolution. 
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und die Schwäche der nationalen Ideologie in diesem Raum. Aber die Situa- 
tion bei den West- und Südslawen, die nunmehr zu Osteuropa gehôren, war 
nicht besser, auf einer ganz anderen Ebene natürlich. Sie sind zu ihrem Natio- 
nalbewusstsein Über eine geistige Regenerationsbewegung gekommen, eine 
Bewegung, die von Leuten eingeleitet wurde, die wesentlich einer anderen 
Intelligenz, der Intelligenz eines anderen Kulturkreises angehôrten. Wie schon 
Eugen Lemberg gezeigt hat, ist dieses charakteristisch für die mittel- und ost- 
europäischen Regenerationsbewegungen™. So gehörten z.B. die Tschechen 
und Slovaken der deutschen Intelligenz an, die Kroaten der deutschen, un- 
garischen oder auch der italienischen, die Serben hauptsächlich der deutschen 
und der griechischen, die Bulgaren der griechischen und später der russischen, 
die Rumänen im Gebiet Siebenbürgens (Transylvanien) der deutsch-ungari- 
schen Intelligenz und ansonsten weitgehend der griechischen Intelligenz, 
besonders während der Phanariotenzeit (Byzance après Byzance). Diese 
kulturelle Zuneigung und Abhängigkeit war andererseits aus leicht zu erse- 
henden Gründen mit einer Abneigung, einer Reaktion verbunden, was zu 
manchen negativen Erscheinungen geführt hat, zu einem inneren Zwiespalt, 
den man leicht verfolgen kann. In den besten Fällen hat die Aneignung 
eines fremden Kulturgutes als eine Herausforderung gewirkt, was manchen 
starken Persönlichkeiten, wie z.B. dem Paisii Hilandarski und Aprilov bewusst 
sein müsste. Im Falle, dass die Reaktion trotz dieser Zuneigung negativ war, 
haben natürlich auch andere Faktoren mitgespielt, politische und wirtschaft- 
liche Abhängigkeit, kirchliche Abhängigkeit usw., wie z.B. bei den Rumänen 
gegenüber den Phanarioten, den Bulgaren gegenüber den Griechen usw. Auch 
die panslawistische Bewegung, hauptsächlich eine literarische Bewegung, 
besonders in den ersten Phasen — bevor sie ein Instrument und dies nur vor- 
übergehend in den Händen der russischen Politik wurde — stand unter dem 
Einfluss nicht nur der Herderschen Ideen, sondern auch anderer Denker, 
wie z.B. Fichte und Arndt”. Einen entsprechenden kulturellen Druck hat auch 
die byzantinische Welt auf Slawen und Bulgaren nach ihrer Niederlassung 
auf byzantinischem Boden ausgeübt. Das Heranwachsen dieser Volksgruppen 
mit archaischer Gesellschaftsordnung zu territorialen Hegemonien wurde 
wesentlich von zwei Faktoren bestimmt sowohl ideologisch — von der Über- 
nahme des Christentums in seiner östlichen Prägung, als auch soziologisch 
durch den Aufstieg einer Grossgrundbesitzerschicht im Byzantinischen Raum. 


22. Eu. Lemberg, a.a.O. S. 129-158. 
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Die Herausbildung einer solchen Schicht bot die nôtigen Voraussetzungen 
nicht nur für die Bildung von einigen Kristallisationspunkten, die mit der 
Zeit zu Hegemonien, zu territorialen Staaten sich entwickelten—hier können 
wir einen inneren Gegensatz, eine Antinomie innerhalb der byzantinischen 
Gesellschaftsordnung feststellen, da derselbe Faktor einerseits desintegrierend 
für den byzantinischen Staat, andererseits integrierend für die eingedrungenen 
Völkerschaften wirkte — sondern auch für die Übernahme byzantinischen 
Kulturgutes. Es waren gerade die Vertreter dieser Schicht, die die Träger 
der byzantinischen Kaiseridee wurden, die sie aber jetzt für sich selbst bean- 
spruchten, mit den bekannten Folgen: einem erbitterten Kampf gegen die 
Byzantiner, im Namen gerade derselben Ideologie. Freilich entsprach der 
Anspruch dieser Fürsten, die meistens byzantinische Ausbildung genossen 
hatten, nicht den realen, den kulturellen und sozialen Voraussetzungen, die 
bei jenen Völkerschaften herrschten. Die byzantinische Herrschaftsideologie 
war nicht irgendein Integrationsprinzip phyletischen, stammesmässigen 
Ursprungs, wie jene die wir aus den serbischen Herrscherviten ersehen 
können“, sondern das Erbe des griechisch-römischen Universalismus und 
Weltbürgertums. Wie wir an einer anderen Stelle bemerkten “obwohl Byzanz 
eine Kulturpolitik trieb, war diese Politik nie so engherzig und schauvinistisch, 
dass sie eine unmittelbare Gräzisierung” als Zweck hatte" Ein Beweis 
dafür ist, dass das Reich selbst die Voraussetzungen für die Entwicklung 
einer nationalen Sprache und Literatur mit der Einführung des slawischen 
Alphabets schuf. Dass dieses keine Selbstverständlichkeit darstellte, verstehen 
wir am besten, wenn wir die Haltung der Katholischen Kirche in Bezug auf 
die Übersetzung der Bibel in andere Sprachen, wenn wir das Prinzip der 
drei Heiligen Sprachen in Betracht ziehen (Hebräisch, Griechisch, Latein)*. 
Es sollte die Reformationszeit mit allen ihren Begleiterscheinungen kommen, 
bis dieses Recht allgemein anerkannt wird, ein Ereignis, das einen ungeheuren 
Schwung für die Herausbildung der nationalen Sprachen und Philologien 


24. Vgl. St. Hafner, Studien zur altserbischen dynastischen Historiographie, München 
1964 (= Südosteuropäische Arbeiten, 62) S. SOfT. 

25. Freilich dieses betrifft nicht den eigentlichen griechischen Raum, denn dort wurden 
die eingedrungenen Stämme grazisiert. Vgl. Migne, P.G. Bd. 107, Sp. 969; hier benutz Leo 
den Terminus “ypaixboac” in Bezug auf seinen Vater, den Kaiser Basileios I. Vgl. auch 
D. Zakythinos, Ol ZAdßoı Ze ° EAAdói. Zvußolal eis thr loroglay roð Meoaioyyueot "EAAnpi- 
ouoÿ, Athen 1945, S. 35. 

26. S. darüber F. Zagiba, Das Geistesleben der Slaven im frühen Mittelalter. Die An- 
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mit sich brachte. Man braucht nur an die Bedeutung, die die Bibelübersetzung 
von Luther für die deutsche Sprache hatte, zu erinnern. Um so mehr muss 
man das Werk der zwei griechischen Kirchenwürdenträger und Gelehrten, des 
“Philosophen” Konstantinos Kyrillos und des Methodios, der Slawenapostel, 
würdigen27, Und dieses Werk ist zwar ein wesentlicher, aber doch nur ein 
Ausdruck des byzantinischen Universalismus, der jetzt die Merkmale eines 
christlichen Humanismus genommen hat. Die byzantinische Mission, die 
mit der Christianisierung der Slawen endete, fällt gerade in die Zeit der grossen 
Blüte sowohl des byzantinischen Staates als auch der byzantinischen Kultur, 
die als die “byzantinische Renaissance” bekannt ist, eine Bezeichnung, die 
deswegen hauptsächlich nicht als adäquat betrachtet wird, weil die Pflege 
der griechischen, klassischen Studien (Paideia), niemals aufgehört hatte; 
eine Bezeichnung andererseits, die berechtigt ist, wenn man die geistigen, 
neuen geistigen Orientierungen, die u.a. die Beschäftigung mit der platoni- 
schen Philosophie als Voraussetzung hatte, in Betracht zieht. Es kann nicht 
zufällig sein, dass wir in jener Zeit, als das grosse Schisma zwischen der lateini- 
schen und der griechischen Kirche sich vollzog, von Psellos hören, dass “das 
Denken kein fremdes der Kirche Dogma ist, ...sondern nur ein Instrument 
der Wahrheit und ein Auffinden des erforschten Gegenstandes”®. Dass diese 
Renaissance zu keiner Umwandlung des ganzen Lebensstils führen sollte, 


27. Die Missionstätigkeit der Slavenlehrer kann adaequat nur in Bezug auf die allgemeine 
byzantinische Praxis verstanden werden. So kann man irreführende Fragestellungen bezüg- 
lich der ethnischen Herkunft der zwei Brüder vermeiden. Auf jeden Fall sehen wir keinen 
Grund, die ganze Tradition in Zweifel zu ziehen (vgl. z. B. E. Guéorguiev, “L'État de la 
probl&matique scientifique de Cyrille et Methode vers le 1150e anniversaire de Constantin- 
Cyrille le Philosophe”, in Constantin-Cyrille Philosophe, Rapports et interventions des con- 
ferences scientifiques tenues à l’occasion du 1160e ann. 10-11 XI. 1977 et à Rome 12-13 
XI 1977, Sofia 1981, S. 5-27), die die zwei Brüder als hochgebildete Griechen kennt und 
besonders Konstantin den Philosoph. Dieser letztere kannte allerdings nicht nur mehrere 
Fremdsprachen, sondern hatte er seine Missionstätigkeit bei anderen Fremdvölkern ein- 
geleitet, welches eben zeigt, dass Argumente bezüglich der Sprachkenntnisse u.s.w. keinen 
eigentlichen Wert haben können. Auch eine Heiligenlegende, die aus späterer Zeit und aus 
einem bestimmten Milieu stammt, kann keinen Gegenbeweis liefern (s. die letzte kom- 
mentierte Ausgabe der Viten der Slavenlehrer von B. N. Florja, Skazanija o naëale slav- 
Janskoj pifmennosti, Moskau 1981, S. 105-106). Interessante Aspekte bezuglich der byzantini- 
schen Praxis in dieser Hinsicht bietet die Arbeit von Isrun Engelhardt, Mission und Politik 
in Byzanz. Ein Beitrag zur Strukturanalyse byzantinischer Mission zur Zeit Justins und 
Justinians (= Misc. Byz. Monacensia 19), München 1974. Auf das Missionsproblem im 
byzantinischen Reich werden wir in einem anderen Zusammenhang zurückkommen, 
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obwohl in dieser Zeit Schópfungen vom bleibenden Wert ans Licht kamen, 
ist schon ersiohtlich; die Gründe dafür kann man freilich auf mehreren Ebenen 
suchen — nicht zuletzt allerdings auf dem Aussenfaktor. Es waren die grossen 
Anstrengungen, die das byzantinische Reich in Angesicht des äusseren Feindes 
machen musste, die die ganze Entwicklung mitbestimmt haben. Besonders 
die griechisch-bulgarischen Kriege haben sich in dieser Hinsicht sehr negativ 
ausgewirkt — A. J. Toynbee betrachtet sie als den Hauptgrund für den Zusam- 
menbruch der griechisch-orthodoxen Kultur®. Auf jeden Fall handelt es sich 
um eine innere Spaltung, die u.a. durch jenen starken kulturellen Druck 
entstanden ist. 

Eine ähnliche Entwicklung treffen wir in Serbien, obwohl endogene, 
stammesmässige Faktoren, wie auch westliche Einflüsse zusammen mit den 
byzantinischen im Spiel waren. Wie sich auch Symeon und andere Bulgaren- 
herrscher nach dem Thron von Konstantinopel sehnten und den Titel des 
“Basileus Romaion” für sich beanspruchten, verfolgte auch Stephan Dušan 
dieselben Ziele. Obwohl er stark an byzantinischen Vorbildern für die Orga- 
nisation seines Staates fest hielt und sich einer griechischen Kanzlei bediente, 
hat er eine heftige Eroberungspolitik getrieben und zwar in einer Zeit, als 
die osmanische Gefahr bedrohliche Ausmasse genommen hatte. Ein Jahr 
vor DuSans Tod fassten die Osmanen Fuss in Europa durch die Eroberung 
von Callipoli infolge einer Naturkatastrophe, eines Erdbebens, wie die Chro- 
nisten erzählen. Es gibt keinen Zweifel, dass die starken Rivalitäten im Südost- 
europäischen Raum die türkische Eroberung erleichterten, wie auch die 
byzantinischen dynastischen Kriege, Phänomene allerdings, die parallel 
laufen, da sie mit dem Aufstieg einer Grossgrundbesitzerschicht in Beziehung 
stehen. Eine ähnliche Schicht, die aus der romanisierten Bevölkerung des 
Balkanraumes stammte, hat auch die kleinen Hegemonien, die mit der Zeit 
die zwei Fürstentümer der Moldau und der Walachei bildeten, gegründet. 
Die Tatsache, dass sie ihre Autonomie unter Anerkennung der osmanischen 
Oberhoheit bewahren konnten, hat beigetragen, dass dort die byzantinische 
staatliche Tradition lebendig blieb, eine Tradition, die durch die Niederlassung 
vieler Griechen und durch die Ernennung von Fürsten aus dem Kreis der 
Phanarioten weiter vertieft wurde. Dieses ist auch der Sinn jenes epigram- 
matischen Ausdruckes “Byzance après Byzance” von Nicolai Jorga. Dass 
diese herrschende Schicht, die zugleich einen erheblichen Teil der Intelligenz 
bildete, von besonderer Bedeutung für die geistige Entwicklung der Donau- 
lander war, ist schon längst erkannt — sie waren nicht nur die Förderer des 
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Schulwesens, sondern auch die Vermittler für die Verbreitung westeuropäi- 
schen Geistesgutes. Dass dieser Einfluss aber als eine Herausforderung wirken 
musste und dass mit der Zeit diese Intelligenz als fremde und zugleich ver- 
hasste empfunden werden sollte, ist ganz verständlich, wenn man die Skono- 
mischen und psychologischen Implikationen, die eine herrschende Oberschicht 
mit sich bringt, in Betracht zieht, und besonders wenn man bedenkt, dass 
diese Schicht als Verwalter im Namen einer fremden Macht die Gewalt ausübte. 
Diese Gegenreaktion, deren Widerhall wir auf verschiedenen Ebenen unter- 
scheiden können, ist die natürliche Folge dieses Einflusses. Es wäre allerdings 
irreführend, wenn man die “Antwort” auf jene Herausforderung stichhaltig 
nehmen würde, d.h., wenn man sie nicht viel mehr als einen Ausdruck jener 
kulturellen Durchdringung deutet, die trotz allem Schatten, die sie geworfen 
hat, im grossen und ganzen positiv wirkte, freilich nicht nur für die Rumänen, 
sondern auch für die Griechen selbst. 

Was die weitere Entwicklung sowohl in SS als auch in Griechen- 
land und in den anderen Balkanländern angeht, ist druch das Bemühen cha- 
rakterisiert, das europäische Geistesgut anzueignen. Von den allegemeinen 
Europaisierungstendenzen wurde auch das Osmanische Reich erfasst, die 
nicht nur die politische Entwicklung bis zu einem gewissen Masse beeinflussten, 
sondern auch zu einem Bruch mit der islamischen Tradition führen sollten. 
Dass dabei politische Notwendigkeiten im Spiel waren, ist ersichtlich; die 
Europäisierung wurde als der einzige Ausweg, um dem Zusammenbruch 
des osmanischen Reiches zu entgehen, schon seit der Zeit von Selim II. 
betrachtet. Aber eine Umwandlung durch Reformen auf der Basis eines 
multinationalen Staates war nicht zu verwirklichen. Denn die Europäisie- 
rungsversuche sind nicht nur auf den Widerstand der Muslime und der 
anderen Untertanen des Osmanischen Reiches gestossen, sondern sie waren 
die Folgen hauptsächlich —obwohl nicht nur— der Regenerationsbewe- 
gungen der Balkanvölker, die den Nationalgedanken förderten und die als 
Zweck ihre Befreiung von der Osmanenherrschaft hatten. 

Alle jene geistigen Strömungen, die von der Aufklärung und der Romantik, 
auch der politischen Romantik —die als Ziel die Wiederherstellung der christ- 
lichen Einheit setzte— und von dem Neuhumanismus abhängig waren, dif- 
ferenzierten sich nicht nur nach dem Entwicklungsniveau jedes Volkes, son- 
dern auch nach der politischen Konstellation jener Zeit. So kann man sich 
eigentlich nicht immer im klaren sein, ob es nur der politische Druck war, 
der die ganze politische Entwicklung nach der Befreiung bestimmt hat, und 
die mit der Gründung von stark zentralistischen Königreichen mitteleuropäi- 
scher Prägung endete, oder der kulturelle Einfluss. Höchstwahrscheinlich 
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beides. Auf jeden Fall kann man von einer Überfremdung des politischen 
Lebens sprechen, nicht nur weil fast alle diese Fürsten fremder Herkunft 
waren oder stark unter fremdem Druck standen, sondern weil diese König- 
reiche mit ihrer starken Zentralisierung jede Tendenz, die zu einer mehr 
demokratischen, vielleicht zu einer aus endogenen Faktoren abhängigen, 
föderativen Lösung der politischen Organisation hätte führen können, im 
Keim erstickten. 

Ein solcher Faktor war eben u.a. das Vorhandensein eines entwickelten 
Kommunalwesens, wie wir es hauptsächlich in Griechenland antreffen. Aus 
diesem Grund war die dynastische Form der politischen Organisation viel 
ungünstiger für Griechenland als für die anderen Balkanländer, wo der Zen- 
tralismus der dynastischen Regierungsform die nationale Integration förderte. 
In Griechenland dagegen wirkte er mehr als ein hemmender Faktor. Frei- 
lich hat die byzantinische Tradition, kaiserliche Tradition, die mit dem frei- 
willigen Tod des letzten Kaisers von Byzanz endete, die Konsolidierung, 
obwohl immer mit wiederholten Rückfällen, eines monarchischen Systems 
begünstigt; trotzdem waren die geistigen Strömungen der Zeit, die mit den 
altgriechischen demokratischen Idealen in Einklang standen, stark genug, 
wie es sich aus den Werken und Taten einiger starker Persönlichkeiten und 
besonders Rigas Pheraios, als auch aus den ersten griechischen Verfassungen, 
die sehr demokratisch waren, ergibt®, Die Frage für die Griechen war nicht, 
ob sie überhaupt einen Staat gründen sollten—der Nationalgedanke wies 
eine lange Tradition auf; schon Laonikos Chalkokondyles, indem er die 
Geschichte der Osmanen, nicht der Griechen, schrieb, dachte an jenen Tag, an 
dem griechische Kaiser herrschen werden — aber “was” für einen Staat”. 


30. S. Al. Svolos, Td EAAmmıxd ouvrdyuara 1822-1952. "D ovvrayuatixr lorogla vis 
“EAldöog, Athen 1972, S. 19-28. Es ist interessant, dass der Zweck des Freiheitkampfes 
nach der Proklamation des Dimitrios Hypsilantis, eines aristokraten also am 6/18 1821 für 
die Einberufung der Nationalversammlung die Befreiung nicht nur von den Türken war, 
sondern auch von allen jenen, die “dieselben Gefühle mit den Türken teilend, das Volk zu 
unterdrücken versuchen” (a.a.O., S. 20). Uber die Wendung, die das Recht nach der Befreiung 
genommen hat s. die Arbeiten von N. Pantazopoulos, und besonders Georg Ludwig von 
Maurer, °H ngös tà Eigwnalxd nodruna dloxAnoworix orpopN; tis veosAlmmixiis vouo- 
Beolas (Sonderdruck), Thessaloniki 1968. Wie auch G. P. Nakou, Tò noAırsiaxdy woer 
Tic "` EAAdóoç ni "Odwvos uexpı tov avvrdyuarog roð 1844, Thessaloniki 1974. 

31. Vgl. L. Chalkokondyles, 4-16-5, 2: «...6m6tedn dvd Baoustav od galAnv EAA 
ys adrög Baotreds kal GE abrod écôuevor Pactrsts, of Bn Kal of z@v “EAATVov ratôec 
EvAisyönevoin kata Tv opbv abröv Eu hs Däer oploiv adrotz, tots 6ë hhor OC KpG- 
tiota noAıtsboLvto». Das Problem war also dieses «bs piora noAttebecbav>. Schon früher 
hatte Plethon versucht mit seinen Gesetzen Nduw» ovyyeapn; die Voraussetzungen für 
die beste Politeia zu schaffen (s. Th. St. Nikolaou, Alnspi xoditelag xal dixalov lädaı 
+00 I‘. IIAndwvog Temotroð (= BoLavrıva kelueva kal neisten 13), Thessaloniki 1974, 
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Aus der Aufklärung und der Franzôsischen Revolution nehmen sie ihre 
Ideen für die Verwirklichung ihres Ideales: die Befreiung Griechenlands. 
Ihre Befreiung sollte aber eine richtige sein, der Staat, den sie bilden sollten, 
müsste demokratisch sein; denn nur dann würden sie ihrer kulturellen Tradi- 
tion treu bleiben. Aber auch alle jene, die einen “Basileus” wollten, erwarteten 
nicht einen kleinen Staat, eine territoriale Hegemonie mitteleuropäischer 
Prägung, deren Herrscher nicht einmal Grieche und Orthodoxer war, son- 
dern einen griechischen Herrscher, der die universalistische Tradition des 
mittelalterlichen Griechentums weiter verfolgen könnte. Dieses hat freilich 
nichts zu tun mit der Qualität oder dem Patriotismus des ersten Königs. 
Insofern war die Entwicklung in Serbien eher den realen Voraussetzungen 
angepasst. Serbien musste zwischen einer Hegemonie mit starken Merkmalen 
einer archaischen Prägung (einem Fürsten, dem National helden Karageorg, und 
einem Rat neben ihm nach dem Vorbild der slawischen Hegemonien) wählen 
und einem einheimischen Pascha, der trotz seiner autoritären Haltung und 
seiner Eigennützigkeit manche Tugenden besass um seine Organisation weiter 
zu fördern. Dasselbe könnte man von den anderen Balkanstaaten sagen, die 
über ein zentralistisches Regierungssystem, unter der Anerkennung der osmani- 
schen Oberhoheit, zu der Bildung eines Nationalstaates gelangten. Einen 
Sonderfall unter den Balkanstaaten wegen der stammesmässigen Ordnung, 
die bis in die neuste Zeit gehalten hat, und der starken Divergenzen, die in 
religiöser Hinsicht unter der Bevölkerung existierten, bildete Albanien, das 
erst im zwanzigsten Jahrhundert seine nationale Integration erringen konnte. 

Die verschiedenen politischen Programme, die von Vertretern der Na- 
tionalideologie vorgeschlagen wurden, hauptsächlich von Intellektuellen 
oder Halbintellektuellen, beschränkten sich allerdings nicht auf die Ver- 
folgung unmittelbarer Befreiungsziele, wie das Nationalitätenprinzip verkün- 
dete; sie waren durchdrungen durch mittelalterliche Grossreichsvorstellungen 
und haben ihre Länder in Konflikte verwickelt, die von den Grossmächten 
für die Vereitelung berechtigter Ansprüche, wie die Befreiung jener Gebiete, 
die unter osmanische Herrschaft standen, ausgenutzt wurden. Dies betraf 
hauptsächlich die Griechen, die nur einen kleinen Teil des eigentlichen griechi- 
schen Raumes zu befreien vermochten trotz ihrer grossen Opfer bei ihrer 
Erhebung gegen die osmanische Herrschaft während der grossen Revolution 
1821-1827. Dass sie sich als die rechtmässigen Erben jener Gebiete, die 
noch von Griechen bewohnt waren, betrachteten, ist verständlich, besonders 
wenn man bedenkt, dass das Zentrum des Griechentums in wirtschaftlicher, 
kultureller und religiöser Hinsicht für geraume Zeit nicht Athen sondern 
Konstantinopel war. Es ist nicht zufällig, dass ein so aufgeschlossener Kopf 
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wie Rigas Pheraios von der Errichtung eines griechischen Staates träumte, 
wo alle Menschen, auch die Türken selbst, die gleichen Rechte haben würden, 
eine “Griechische Demokratia” allerdings, da, wie er sagt, “die griechische 
Hefe in beiden Erdteilen” (Hemisphairia) sich ausbreitete, indem — damit 
wir eine neuere Redewendung verwenden — die griechische Paideia als Inte- 
grationsprinzip, dienen würde. Hier haben wir eine Synthese von mehreren 
Elementen, der byzantinischen Tradition, was die Universalitat des Reiches, 
der altgriechischen und der franzôsischen Revolution, was seine demokra- 
tische Form angeht, Elemente, die durch die Existenz eines entwickelten 
Gemeindewesens verwertet werden könnten. Dass diese endogenen Faktoren 
zusammen mit anderen bei der Errichtung eines souveränen kleinen griechi- 
schen Staates mitteleuropäischer Prägung, d.h. mit einer stark zentralisti- 
schen Regierungsform, zurücktreten mussten, ist höchstwahrscheinlich der 
Grund, dass dieser Staat in einer ständigen inneren Krise sich befinden sollte, 
die mit Königsabsetzungen endete, wobei der Aussenfaktor immer eine Rolle 
spielte. Unter diesen Umständen war die Verwirklichung der “Megale Idea”, 
der Grossen Idee, d.h. die Einverleibung aller von Griechen bewohnten Ge- 
biete dem griechischen Staat, auf unüberwindliche Schwierigkeiten gestossen, 
deren letzter Ausläufer die grosse Katastrophe von 1922 war, bei der Gebiete 
mit tausendjähriger griechischen Tradition von der griechischen Bevölkerung 
verlassen werden mussten. Trotz der nennenswerten erzielten Erfolge bei 
der Bewältigung eines ungeheuren Flüchtlingsproblems (ca. 1,5 Millionen 
Flüchtlinge - 6,5 Millionen griechische Bevölkerung im freien Staat) hatte 
diese Katastrophe schwerwiegende Folgen, sowohl auf der sozialen Ebene 
durch die Entwurzelung eines Teiles der Bevölkerung aus ihrer sozialen Um- 
gebung und die daraus entstandene Proletarisierung, als auch auf der politi- 
schen durch die Entstehung eines Vakuums in der ideologischen Orientierung 
des Griechentums im allgemeinen. Die Beschränkung allerdings dieses letzteren 
innerhalb der Grenzen des nationalen Staates stand nicht in Einklang mit 
seiner bisherigen Tradition als kosmopolitisches Volk. Die verbliebenen 
griechischen Gemeinden in Russland, Rumänien, Ägypten und der Türkei 
verschwanden oder schrumpften zum erheblichen Teil, während die über 
die ganze Welt zerstreuten Griechen nicht dieselbe Bedeutung, mindenstens 
bis heute, erlangen konnten, hauptsächlich, weil sie sich sehr weit vom ursprüng- 
lichen Raum befinden (Amerika - Afrika - Australien) und viele von ihnen 
mit der Zeit assimiliert werden. Durch diese Verschrumpfung wurde Griechen- 
land zum grossen Teil die Möglichkeit, auch weiterhin eine wichtige Rolle u.a. 
als Kulturträger in diesem Raum— Mittelmeerraum — zu spielen, genommen. 

So konnten die ideologischen Aspirationen der Griechen nur innerhalb 
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einer grósseren Gemeinschaft befriedigt werden. Das Problem sollte mit 
schwierigen Komplikationen konfrontiert werden, da Jetzt der Balkan keinen 
Zwischenraum zwischen Europa und Asien darstellt, sondern ein Grenzgebiet, 
innerhalb dessen die Linie, die die zwei Welten — die westliche kapitalisti- 
sche und die östliche kommunistische — trennt, verläuft. Da Griechenland 
aus historischen und kulturellen Gründen mit beiden Welten tiefgehende 
Beziehungen hatte und das griechische Volk ein tief politisches Volk ist, 
erlebte es diesen weltanschaulichen Gegensatz in seinem eigenen Körper 
mit einem Bürgerkrieg (1944, 1947-1949). Dass in dieser Entwicklung aussen- 
politisch-machtpolitische Faktoren mit im Spiel waren — es war die Zeit 
des Kalten Krieges und des Eisernen Vorhangs — ist offensichtlich, aber die 
Voraussetzungen waren vorhanden nach der Wendung, die das griechische 
Problem genommen hatte. Der Versuch der Kommunistischen Partei (K.K.E.), 
Griechenland an die osteuropäische Welt zu binden, scheiterte, nicht zuletzt 
weil die kommunistische Ideologie in Konflik mit der nationalen geriet. Dies 
war möglich, weil nicht nur eine lange nationale Tradition bei den Griechen 
existierte, die mit dem “Anfang der Historie” zusammenfiel — es ist nicht 
zufällig dass Herodot, der Vater der Historie, auch die Idee des “Hellenikon”, 
wie bekannt, konzipierte — als auch die Vorausetzungen für deren Über- 
windung; gerade weil die Griechen über eine universalistische Tradition 
verfügten, sowohl aus der Antike, als auch in Byzanz, aus dem helle- 
nistischen Weltbürgertum und der christlichen Oikoumene, wurden sie von 
dem Marxismus in seiner internationalistischen Prägung angezogen, in einer 
Zeit als sich der Kommunismus, im zweiten Weltkrieg, zu einem russischen Pa- 
triotismus verwandelte und weiter zu einer Vertiefung der nationalen Ideologie 
in jenen Ländern, in denen die nationale Tradition keine tiefen Wurzeln auf- 
zuweisen hatte, beitrug — eine entgegengesetzte Richtung also als jener der 
griechischen Kommunisten. So befanden sie sich in einer aussichtloser Situa- 
tion und konnten keine wichtige Unterstützung weder von innen noch von 
aussen bekommen. Nach der Befriedung des Landes suchte Griechenland 
— inmitten von grossen Schwierigkeiten infolge der Zypernkrise — eine 
engere Bindung an Westeuropa, und wurde einer der eifrigsten Anhänger der 
europäischen Integration. Dies ist keine romantische Einstellung, sondern 
das Resultat einer längeren Entwicklung, die durch Umwälzungen und schmerz- 
liche Auseinandersezungen gekennzeichnet ist. 

Eine andere Richtung nahm die Europäisierung in Russland; wir können 
hier freilich nur einige Hauptetappen erwähnen. Entscheidend dabei war, 
dass die sukzessiven Kultureinflüsse erst von Byzanz direkt, und dann indirekt 
über die Idee vom Dritten Rom (nach dem Fall von Konstantinopel und der 
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Heirat von Sophia mit Ivan IV.), anschliessend die Europaisierungsbestre- 
bungen der verschiedenen Herrscher Russlands, besonders jene von Peter 
dem Grossen und Katherina II., die politische Entwicklung in diesem Raum 
bestimmt haben, obwohl in wichtigen Bereichen der sozialen Ordnung die 
nôtigen strukturellen Voraussetzungen nicht vorhanden waren. Es gibt keinen 
Zweifel, dass auch örtliche Einflüsse bestimmend für die Entwicklung dieses 
Reiches waren, besonders was seine Grösse angeht. Dies war auch eine Ant- 
wort auf jene orientalischen Grossstaatbildungen, die grossen Steppenreiche, 
die für Jahrhunderte diese Gebiete heimgesucht haben. Die soziale Ordnung 
wurde zwar auch von einigen damit zusammenhängenden Faktoren bestimmt, 
es waren aber auch nicht diese Elemente, die die weitere Entwicklung besiegelt 
haben. Wir verstehen am besten was dieser kulturelle Druck für das eigent- 
liche Osteuropa bedeutete, wenn wir den Fall Polens in Betracht ziehen, das, 
wie oben angenommen wurde, nicht dem eigentlichen Osteuropa angehört. 
Sein Regime, diese “alliance incestueuse”, wie ein Franzose trefflich bemerkte, 
zwischen dem demokratischen und dem Feudalprinzip®, für das das Vetorecht 
aller Adligen kennzeichnend war, war eine Entwicklung der mittelalterlichen 
sozialen Ordnung, während das sogenannte demokratische Prinzip eher als 
ein Überbleibsel jener stammesmässigen, militärischen Demokratie betrach- 
tet werden müsste, nach der alle Adligen dieselben Rechte geniessen. Die 
Übernahme des Christentums in seiner lateinischen Form störte diese Ordnung 
nicht. Denn die Kirche übte zwar mit ihrer geistigen Autorität einen starken 
Druck aus, dieser aber diente als eine dauernde Herausforderung für geistige 
Auseinandersetzungen, wie sie uns aus dem Westen bekannt sind. Es ist nicht 
zufällig, dass die grosse kopernikanische Wendung in der europäischen Ge- 
schichte (wenn wir natürlich vom Altertum absehen, war die Kontinuität 
in diesem Sinn — wir denken an Aristarchos von Samos — abgebrochen) 
in Polen eingeleitet wurde, eine Wendung, die für Jahrhunderte das Welt- 
bild, das zugleich eine traumatische Erfahrung bedeutete, bestimmte. Man 
kann, glauben wir, ohne Übertreibung sagen, dass erst-hier das Mittelalter 
westlicher Prägung zu Ende ging. 

Dagegen bestimmte in Russland das Kulturelle die politische Entwick- 
lung. Das markanteste Beispiel ist die Übernahme des marxistischen Systems 
und seine Anwendung in Russland mit einer Adaptation, was die Träger 
dieser Strukturänderung angeht, d.h. nach einer Erweiterung des Proletariats- 
begriffs. Wir wollen überhaupt nicht auf doktrinäre Fragen eingehen oder 
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auch zeigen, wie eine solche Übernahme möglich war — eine Entwicklung, 
die sogar der marxischen Auffassung, dass der Kommunismus erst in einer 
industriellen Gesellschaft Fuss fassen könne, widersprach. Russland konnte 
natürlich nicht in Frage kommen, allerdings hatte Marx eine sehr negative 
Idee für die russischen Verhältnisse im allgemeinen, und nicht nur Marx. Es 
ist erstaunlich, wie so ein eminenter Vertreter der Aufklärung wie Rousseau, 
zu manchen herabsetzenden Urteilen bezüglich der Zivilisierungsmöglich- 
keiten der Russen gelangte, Urteile, die einerseits naiv, andererseits sehr 
diskriminierend klingen”, 

Der Grund für solche Urteile war offensichtlich eine etwas rückständige 
Gesellschaftsordnung, was der russischen Intelligenz weitgehend bewusst 
war, wie es sich aus der kritischen Einstellung vieler Denker ergibt. Es ist 
interessant, dass ihre Kritik nicht nur objektiver als die auswärtige, sondern 
auch viel konstruktiver als andere kritische Einstellungen dem eigenen Volk 
gegenüber war — wir denken etwa an die vernichtende Kritik, die manche 
grossen deutschen Geister gegenüber ihren Landsleuten geübt haben, Kri- 
tiken, die wegen ihrer Schärfe vielleicht ohne den nötigen Widerhall blieben. 
Diese Selbstkritik, wie sie die russischen Intellektuellen übten, war auch 
ein Mittel, eines jener Mittel, wodurch die Strukturänderung der ganzen 
russischen Gesellschaft herbeigeführt wurde. Natürlich war es nicht nur die 
marxistische Ideologie, die eine grosse Rolle gespielt hat, obwohl sie immer 
die dominierende geblieben ist. Andere Strömmungen, die Russland mit 
einer gewissen Sendung verbanden, seien sie religiös oder ethisch, — Russ- 
land sei jenes Land, das bestimmt ist, die ethische Vervollkommnung und 
die Gerechtigkeit auf Erden zu verwirklichen — haben die Geister entsprechend 
vorbereitet. 

Allerdings hat die Einführung des marxistischen Systems zu keiner Ein- 
heit Europas geführt. Wir können hier wieder dieselbe Entwicklung feststellen, 
wie in andern Fällen, diese innere Spaltung, einen Gegensatz zu jener Welt, 
von der die Elemente genommen wurden. Dieser Gegensatz fand seinen 
Niederschlag auf der politischen Ebene, denn weder kulturmässig noch techno- 
logisch gibt es einen wesentlichen Unterschied zwischen Ost- und Westeuropa. 
Im Gegenteil, in beiden Fällen sehen wir eine Überbewertung der Technik, 
was auch eine Gefahr mit sich bringt, auch im Falle, dass die Technik ganz 
in den Dienst des Volkes gestellt wird. Denn auch in diesem Fall gibt es die 
Gefahr der Entfremdung, wie einige Denker gezeigt haben”. Und dies, weil 
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jetzt die Technik nicht nur eine Erweiterung der Fahigkeiten des Menschen 
bedeutet, wie in der Zeit von Karl Marx, sondern weil sie durch eine weit- 
gehende Automatisierung einen viel tieferen Eingriff in die Natur darstellt 
und es gróssere Môglichkeiten für eine Beeinflussung des Menschen gibt, 
wie z.B. durch die Massenmedien. Diese Gefahr kann überwunden werden, 
indem man das Problem der Natur des Menschen von neuem stellt, wie das 
schon in den zwei grösseren Epochen der menschlichen Geschichte geschah, 
im Altertum und in der Aufklärung. Aber diese Neubestimmung des Menschen 
setzt sicher die Überwindung dieses starken Gegensatzes zwischen Ost und 
West voraus: zwischen der westlichen Welt mit ihrer bürgerlichen Ordnung, 
die zwar als Zweck die Befriedigung der menschlichen Bedürfnisse hat, aber 
indem sie die Rechte der Person nach Möglichkeit garantiert — diese Rechte 
betreffen auch die wirtschaftliche Tätigkeit des Menschen mit gewissen Be- 
schränkungen freilich — und der östlichen, die das Gewicht mehr auf die 
Verwirklichung einer egalitären Gesellschaft setzt, wobei der persönliche 
Faktor hinter den sozialen tritt. 

Eine Überwindung dieses Gegensatzes ist nur innerhalb eines höheren 
Systems möglich, das die schöpferischen und positiven Bestandteile beider 
Weltordnungen verbindet. Ein System, das sowohl die persönliche Freiheit 
bewahrt, als auch eine gerechte Verteilung der Güter garantiert, die erst 
jener Freiheit ihren konkreten Sinn verleiht. Denn es besteht immer die Gefahr, 
dass die Rechte der Person immer formaler und abstrakter werden und 
die soziale Gerechtigkeit immer illusionärer und fiktiver; wenn nämlich die 
Person nicht im Stande ist, ihr Los auf Erden letzten Endes selbst zu bestim- 
men, die Verantwortung über sich selbst zu übernehmen. Beide Ideen, Frei- 
heit und soziale Gerechtigkeit stellen den Inhalt eines europäischen Kultur- 
gutes dar. Nur wenn beide Ideen in einer höheren, einer dialektischen Synthese 
vereinigt werden, können wir wieder von einem Europa sprechen, das der 
Ort des Friedens ist: die Heimat des Homo Universalis. 


6. Wenn man diesen Prozess in Betracht zieht, dann ergibt sich die Frage, 
auf welcher Ebene diese Interdepedenz stattfindet. Denn nur die Feststellung, 
dass eine gewisse Beziehung — eine Kausalbeziehung — zwischen den zwei 
Bereichen, dem kulturellen und dem politischen, existiert, ist nicht ausreichend. 
Wir denken etwa—weil wir hier in diesem Punkt auf einer einheitswissenschaft- 
lichen Ebene ung bewegen—an das von Immanuel Kant in Bezug auf die 
Naturwissenschaften Gesagte, dass wir nämlich niemals das Wesen der Natur 
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erfassen können, weil wir nur zeitliche und räumliche Beziehungen bestimmen 
können. Heute würden wir entsprechend sagen, da wir keine inhaltlichen 
Kriterien benutzen, dass der hypothetische Charakter der Fragestellung und 
die durch ein Falsifikationsverfahren Bewährungsmöglichkeiten einer Theorie 
dem spezifisch Historischen nicht näher bringen. Was wir hier im besten Fall 
erreichen können, ist sie in Bezug auf ihren Erklärungswert zu prüfen, inwie- 
weit sie in dieser Hinsicht ergiebig ist. Aber wir können dadurch niemals 
verstehen, wie eine Umwandlung geschieht; dieses wird ein Rätsel bleiben, 
wenn auch weitere Differenzierungen vorgenommen werden. Nur dort, wo 
wir durch eine Zergliederung des Materials in Einzelereignisse, die durch 
Quellenanlagen verifiziert werden können, erhalten wir positive, konkrete 
Kenntnisse, die wieder wegen des beschränkten Horizontes—falls wir auf 
Totalitäten und dergleichen verzichten sollten—nicht genügend verwertet 
werden könnten. Eben aus diesem Grund spricht man von der Geschichtlosig- 
keit des Positivismus. Trotz dieser Schwierigkeiten, die mit der Aufstellung 
einer Theorie verbunden sind, werden wir uns bemühen, etwas näher die Ebene, 
auf der diese Umwandlung geschieht, zu bestimmen. 

Wir sind der Meinung, dass wir auf zwei Momente hinzuweisen müssen, 
auf die Beziehung, die jeweils zwischen der Struktur und der damit verbun- 
denen Funktion existiert, eine Beziehung, die durch die Rezeptivität von 
Institutionen, symbolischen Systemen, dem Kulturelement überhaupt, bestimmt 
wird. Auch in der Art und Weise, in der solche Realitäten, ideelle Realitäten, 
die dem sozialen Phänomen inhärent sind, an eine Funktion gebunden sind, 
müssen wir die Gründe dieser Umwandlung suchen. Wächst die Struktur 
über ihre ursprüngliche Funktion hinaus, aus einem Mangel an Anpassungs- 
fähigkeit z.B., dann verselbständigt sich ein Phänomen mit weitgehenden 
Folgen. Auch in dieser Verselbständigung müsste man die Ursachen einer 
Stagnation, oder auch einer Regression, die sich öfters innerhalb der geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung festellen lassen, suchen®. 

Hätten wir eine gewisse Entsprechung zwischen Struktur und Funktion, 
d.h. dass die Struktur sich entsprechend den wechselnden Verhältnissen kor- 
rigieren liess, sodass sie besser die Funktion, für die sie eigentlich geschaffen 
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wurde, erfüllen kann, dann hätten wir eine dialektische Entwicklung, eine 
sc hépferische Entwicklung, könnte man sagen, d.h. die Aufhebung der 
positiven Elemente in einer höheren Synthese, die sowohl das Alte wie auch 
das Neue in eine organische Einheit—in eine neue Struktur eigentlich— 
verbindet. Dieses ist gewöhnlich der Fall, wenn die verschiedenen Faktoren 
in einer adäquaten Beziehung zur historischen Zeit stehen, wenn sie eine 
formbildende Funktion haben. Dieses ist allerdings nicht haüfig der Fall, 
wenn eine Übernahme geschieht—alles hängt freilich von der Rezeptivität ab. 

Insofern kann man hier in Bezug auf unser Thema die Frage stellen, 
inwieweit die historische Entwicklung im Osteuropäischen Raum als dia- 
lektisch betrachtet werden kann. Denn obwohl wir an die Möglichkeit eines 
dialektischen Entwicklungsprozesses glauben — was allerdings eine gewisse 
Transzendierung des historischen Materials voraussetzt — trotzdem kann 
man nicht jede Entwicklung als dialektisch betrachten. Wir können diese 
Frage nicht beantworten. Wir können zwar verschiedene Momente finden, 
besser Prozesse, wo eine dialektische Beziehung sich feststellen lässt, aber diese 
Entwicklung kann nicht bis zu unserer Zeit verfolgt werden. Ein Prozess, 
der innerhalb der byzantinischen Welt zu einem inneren Gegensatz führte 
und, wie oben gesagt, bis zu einem gewissen Punkt zu der Bildung der slawisch- 
altaischen Hegemonien beigetragen hat, ist mit dem. Aufstieg einer Gross- 
grundbesitzerschicht seit dem 10.-11. Jahrhundert verbunden. Wir können 
heute die Bedeutung dieses Prozesses nicht entsprechend würdigen — er 
hätte zu einer Strukturänderung der Byzantinischen Welt mit positiven 
Auswirkungen für das Griechentum führen können—da er inzwischen durch 
die dauernden Kriege gegen alle möglichen Angreifer das wirtschaft- 
liche Eindringen des Westens und hauptsächlich durch die osmanische Ero- 
berung abgebrochen wurde. Man könnte freilich die osmanische Eroberung 
auch als Folge aller dieser Ereignisse sehen; dies würde die Bedeutung, die 
diese Entwicklung für die Balkanvölker als Ganzes hatte, nicht herabmin- 
dern. 

Die Idee, dass durch die osmanische Eroberung keine wesentliche Än- 
derung auf der sozialen Ebene eingetreten ist, da, nach einer gewissen Ansicht, 
die Schicht der christlichen Grossgrundbesitzer von jener der osmanischen 
Lehensträger (Timarli) abgelöst wurde, stellt eine Vereinfachung dar und 
ist zugleich irreführend. Es gibt einen grossen Unterschied zwischen einem 
Staat, wo prinzipiell keine rechtlich fixierte Stellung einer Person existiert 
und wo der Herrscher aus der niedrigsten Schicht stammen kann; wo die 
herrschende Schicht, das Beamtentum, mit der Intelligenz des Reiches weit- 
gehend zusammenfällt und Träger der einheimischen, der griechischen Pai- 
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deia, war, und einer fremden Herrschaft phyletischen Ursprungs — wie 
bekannt, wurden niemals die dynastischen Rechte des Ali Osman in Zweifel 
gezogen — in der eine prinzipielle Zweischichtigkeit auf Grund der Religion 
zwischen Herrschenden und Beherrschten mit weitgehenden Folgen auf 
mehreren Bereichen des sozialen Lebens, existierte; wo die herrschende Schicht 
für über zwei Jahrhunderte gewaltsam aus der unterworfenen Bevölkerung 
rekrutiert wurde, nachdem sie entsprechend erzogen wurde, eine Massnahme, 
die nur als eine Verewigung des Kriegszustandes aufgefasst werden kann; 
einer Herrschaft, deren unmittelbares Ziel, deren Wesen die militärische 
Expansion im Namen einer kämpfenden Religion war, während “la raison 
d’être” des Byzantinischen Reiches, trotz allen Kriegen, die Verteidigung 
einer christlichen Oikoumene, einer zivilisierten Welt war, die ihm als Erbe 
anvertraut wurde. 

Trotz der moralischen wie auch der wirtschaftlichen Unterdrückung 
konnten die Christen langsam, da sie sich auf Grund des islamischen Rechtes 
gewisser Privilegien erfreuten — man kann allerdings die Einsicht Mehmeds II. 
nicht verkennen — ihre allgemeine Lage verbessern. In dieser ganzen Ent- 
wicklung können wir wieder einen inneren Gegensatz sehen: dass derselbe 
Faktor einerseits positiv, andererseits negativ wirkte. So führte die Verbesse- 
rung der Lage der christlichen Untertanen nicht zu einer Transformation 
der osmanischen Gesellschaft, sondern zu deren Auflösung. Da diese Auf- 
lösung zu der Befreiung der Balkanvölker von der osmanischen Herrschaft 
führen sollte, war sie ein wesentlicher Schritt innerhalb dieses Prozesses, 
den man als dialektisch charakterisieren könnte. Die Faktoren, die diese 
Entwicklung herbeiführten, waren sowohl ideologischer als auch wirtschaft- 
licher und politischer Natur. Wichtig ist dabei, dass die Träger dieser Um- 
wandlung, wenn nicht ausschliesslich, so doch primär, eine neue soziale 
Schicht war, eine bürgerliche Schicht, die meistens auch die Mittel für die 
Regenerationsbewegungen, besonders bei den Griechen, leistete. Die Träger 
dieser Regenerationsbewegungen waren auch die Vermittler westeuropäi- 
schen Kulturgutes im Balkanraum, wie oben bemerkt. Aber hier gibt es einen 
ganzen Komplex von machtpolitischen und wirtschaftlichen Faktoren, die 
hemmend auf die weitere Entwicklung der Balkanländer gewirkt haben, sodass 
man sagen könnte, dass diese Befreiung weitgehend unvollkommen war. 
Man kann alle diese Faktoren unter das Konzept des Orientalischen Problems 
subsumieren. Die Politik der Westmächte, meistens ohne Konsequenz und 
zögernd, begünstigte einerseits die Befreiung der Balkanländer von der Osma- 
nischen Herrschaft, während sie andererseits für die Erhaltung des Status 
quo arbeitete, zumal dieses letztere das wirtschaftliche Eindringen der West- 
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mächte in den Südosteuropäischen Raum förderte. Und hier stellen wir einen 
inneren Widerspruch in der Gesamtentwicklung des Südosteuropäischen 
Raumes zwischen den Europäisierungstendenzen auf der kulturellen- und 
politischen Ebene einerseits und der wirtschaftlichen Situation andererseits 
fest, die durch die dauernden Konflikte immer mehr verschlechtert wurde. 
Dieses trug zu einer fortschreitenden Degradierung des Südosteuropäischen 
Raumes zu einem Exploitationsgebiet bei, mit einer Tendenz, die Balkan- 
staaten und das Osmanische Reich in Protektorate zu verwandeln. Diese 
Protektoratisierungsversuche haben stark die ganze Entwicklung beeinträchtigt, 
sodass wir sie nicht als Folge eines von innen her bestimmten Prozesses, 
eines dialektischen, betrachten können — wie wir andererorts bemerkt haben, 
ist die Dialektik keine Kette von Ereignissen, die nicht abgebrochen werden 
kann®®. Man könnte freilich die Frage stellen, ob die kulturelle Erscheinung 
ein Ausdruck, ein Überbau der wirtschaftlichen, der sozialökonomischen 
Struktur sei. Obwohl noch weitere Vertiefung in diesen Problemkomplex 
erforderlich ist, müssen wir eine negative Antwort geben; nicht nur weil 
eine Bejahung dieser Frage unserer Einstellung, die oben dargelegt wurde, 
zuwiderläuft — die Rede ist entweder über auswärtige kulturelle Einflüsse, 
über einen exogenen Faktor also, oder über eine längere einheimische kulturelle 
Tradition, die wesentlich weder speziell lokalisiert noch zeitgebunden — min- 
denstens nicht mehr — ist. Wir glauben auch, dass der Inhalt des Hauptrap- 
ports genügend Licht auf die Natur der kulturellen Strömungen Osteuropas 
wirft”, 

Diese Feststellung bedeutet freilich nicht das Ende der Dialektik! Ihr 
Wesen liegt in dem Grad der Erschöpfung der Möglichkeiten und sie ist 
es gerade in dem Grad, in dem der persönliche Faktor entscheidend ist®, 


36. S. B. Papoulia, Blüte und Untergang von Byzanz, eine dialektische Beziehung, 
Revue des Etudes Sud-Est Europeennes, Bd. IX (1971) S. 555. 

37. S. Em. A. Condurachi-Razvan Theodorescu, L'Europe de P Est, aire de convergence 
des civilisations. Rapports I. Grands themes et méthodologie (=XVe Congrès International 
des Sciences Historiques, Bucarest 10-17 août 1980) S. 9-87. 

38. S. B. Papoulia, Blüte und Untergang von Byzanz, eine dialektische Beziehung, a.a.O.; 
hier gelangen wir wieder zu dem alten Problem der Beziehung zwischen der Person und der 
Gesellschaft, ob die Person oder die Gesellschaft der eigentliche Träger der geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung ist. Freilich ist der historische Atomismus in einem gewissen Sinn, theoretisch, 
unwiderlegbar in derselben Weise wie der Solipsismus in der Philosophie. Freilich kann 
man weder Philosophie noch Geschichte ohne ein Hinaustreten aus dem persönlichen Bereich, 
ohne den Gebrauch eines Intersubjektivitäts- und Kollektivitätsbegriffes, betreiben. Aber 
wir brauchen auch keine weiteren Beweise, damit wir sowohl den extremen historischen 
Atomismus als auch den philosophischen Solipsismus ablehnen, da die geschichtliche Wirk- 
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} 


So hindert nichts daran, dass in der unmittelbaren oder ferneren Zukunft 
alle vorhandenen Elemente nach einer Aufhebung ihrer hemmend wirkenden 
Bestandteile zu einer neuen Synthese gelangen. Dieses wäre eine Ausgangs- 
basis für eine schôpferische Entwicklung, eine weitere Vermenschlichung 
der Geschichte, 


lichkeit und die Existenz von geistigen Werten einen Gegenbeweis darstellt. Andererseits 
ist jene prinzipielle und theoretische Unmöglichkeit nicht ohne Bedeutung für die Wissen- 
schaft und die Art der Fragestellung. Sie zeigt die Grenzen, innerhalb derer sich eine Fra- 
gestellung bewegen muss. Man darf nämlich die Problematik nicht soweit treiben, dass jede 
Verbindung zwischen dem Menschen als Träger der Geschichte und der geschichtlichen 
Wirklichkeit gänzlich verdunkelt wird. Dieses kann natürlich eintreten, wenn man die 
“Wissenschaftlichkeit” so weit treibt, dass die Geschichte als ein Feld von Faktoren betrachtet 
wird, die einer eigenen Gesetzmässigkeit gehorchen, wobei der persönliche Faktor ignoriert 
wird. Eine solche Verselbstständingung des geschichtlichen Gegenstandes widerspricht der 
Natur der historischen Erkenntnis, die eine doppelte Relation voraussetzt, zwischen Mensch 
und Geschichte einerseits — Mensch als Träger der Geschichte — und geschichtlicher Wirk- 
lichkeit und dem Historiker andererseits, das einzig mögliche Zentrum aller Weltgeschichte, 
39. Korrekturzusatz: K. Zernack unterscheidet in seiner Arbeit “Osteuropa. Eine 
Einführung in seine Geschichte”, wo man auch eine gute bibliographische Orientierung 
findet, vier Regionen: Ostmitteleuropa, Nordosteuropa, Südosteuropa und Russland als 
europäische Geschichtsregion (S. 30-66). Neben dieser horizontalen “Regionalgliederung” 
versucht er auch eine vertikale “Epochengliederung” zu geben (S. 67-78), wobei er die 
Begriffe Neueuropa-Osteuropa im Gegensatz zu Alteuropa benutzt: “Also nicht Kultur- 
kontinuität wie im Westen, Süden und Südosten sondern Akkulturation ist kulturgeschicht- 
lich das Problem für unser Forschungsgebiet” (S. 68). hat Der Verf. in vielem eine ver- 
dienstvolle Arbeit geleistet, ist er allerdings was Südosteuropa angeht weniger kompetent, 
Aber wir müssen nochmals innerhalb eines anderen Zusammenhanges darauf kommen. 


ANDREI PANDREA 


QUELQUES OBSERVATIONS (CONCERNANT L’ETYMOLOGIE ET 
LA GENESE D'UN ANCIEN NOM DE DIEU: ZALMOXIS 


SUR LES RAPPORTS LINGUISTIQUES ENTRE ZAAMOEL: ET “ZÄUL MOS” 


1. Depuis l’antiquité et jusqu’à nos jours, divers auteurs ont essayé à 
trouver un sens au nom du dieu Zalmoxis. 

Nous ne tenterons pas ici de reprendre chacune des hypothèses, pas 
plus que de les analyser de façon critique. 

De telles synthèses ont été déjà entreprises par G. Kazarow, dans l’article 
“Die Thrakische Religion”, de la Real-Encyclopädie der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, VI, AI, Zweite Reihe, XI Halbband, Stuttgart, 1936, 
par I. I. Russu dans Religia Geto-Dacilor. Zei, credinfe, practici religioase, 
Cluj, 1947, et par Mircea Eliade dans De Zalmoxis a Gengis-Khan, Paris, 
1970. 

On se livrera & un rappel succinct des principales de ces hypothéses. 

Le premier qui propose une étymologie au nom de ce dieu sera le philo- 
sophe grec Porphyre (Ile siècle av. J.C.). Ce néoplatonicien croit que le 
nom en question provient de “peau, fourrure” (zalmos en thrace) et il re- 
prend à Hérodote une vieille légende selon laquelle la naissance de Zalmoxis 
se serait produite sur une peau d'ours (Vita Pith., 14). 

Au XVIIe siècle, M. P. Praetorius, dans Orbis Gothicus (Olivo, 1688) 
explique le nom propre par le v. slave zamol, “terre”. 

En 1852, Cless le rapproche du dieu de la terre des Lithuaniens: Zame- 
luks (Ziameluks). 

P. Kretschmer développe avec des arguments linguistiques l’hypothèse 
de Praetorius dans “Zum Balkanskytischen” (Glotta, XXIV, 1935, pp. 1-56). 

Au cours de son livre Religia Geto-Dacilor et dans des écrits ultérieurs, 
I. I. Russu considère Zalmoxis comme un “dieu de la terre”. Il emploie, d’ail- 
leurs, de façon assez régulière la forme “Zamolxis”. 

Rhode, Deubner, Kazarow, Rhys Carpenter enfin, estiment avoir af- 
faire à une représentation totémique de l’ours (Eliade détaille la question dans 
De Zalmoxis, pp. 52-54), en dépit du fait qu’aucune représentation du dieu 
n’apparait dans l’iconographie thrace. 

Aucune de ces hypothéses na parait satisfaisante. Parce que la presque 
totalité de ces travaux laisse de côté le contexte historique, social et culturel 
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commun des Daces. Parce que les structures soctales des communautés pay- 
sannes des Albanais et des Roumains n’ont pas été prises en considération, 
or elles sont héritées d’un tronc ethnique thraco-illyrien commun. Parce que 
les éléments communs aux deux lexiques, roumain et albanais, n’ont pas été 
analysés (dont les lexies mos, et moshë) et parce que les répertoires renfermant 
les derniers vestiges de la langue thrace n’ont été réalisés qu’au cours du dernier 
centenaire. 


2. Le fait est reconnu que la presque totalité des informations détenues 
par la thracologie nous vient des informateur grecs et latins. Il s’agit de données 
sur divers domaines de la vie des populations thraces (Géto-Daces, Phrygiens) 
ou illyriennes, dont fait partie la religion: “Les quelques documents valables 
transmis par les auteurs anciens se réfèrent uniquement à certains aspects 
de la religion, en ignorant le reste — et nous sommes réduits à nous imaginer 
ce que pouvait constituer ce mystérieux reste” (M. Eliade, op. cit., p. 60). 


3. Ces sources primaires permettent sans doute de connaître et de com- 
prendre des peuples qui furent importants pour l’Antiquité. Mais parfois 
Jes quanta de l’information qu’elles véhiculent ou la forme par laquelle ces 
quanta sont exprimés les rend mensongères. 

Les écrits pêchent par le fait que leurs peu d’objectivité: les auteurs se 
trouvaient face à des réalités étrangères, trop peu connues d’eux-mémes. Ils 
les ont tout de même transcrites mais une fois passées au filtre de leur inter- 
pretatio graeca ou interpretatio latina. | 

Le risque qui découle logiquement des informations ainsi composées 
est qu’elles ne reflètent la réalité ni dans sa globalité, ni peut-être en partie. 
C’est aussi d'investir des faits imaginaires ou des légendes de valeurs de vé- 
rités. Hérodote lui-même l’affirme: “Pour moi je ne refuse pas de croire ce 
qu’on raconte de la demeure souterraine, et je n’y crois pas trop non plus 
(...). Qu’il ait été un homme, ou que ce soit un être divin du pays des Gétes, 
laissons cela” (Historial, IV, 95-96, trad. Legrand). 

Les déficiences de forme se réfèrent, à leur tour, à un double aspect: 
celui de la nature différente des langues impliquées et celui de la notation 
intercalée, dans les textes grecs et latins, des mots (anthroponymes, toponymes, 
gloses, etc....) thraces (daces, phrygiens) ou illyriens. 

Le premier aspect refléte le fait qu’entre toutes ces langues il y avait de 
grandes differences: le thrace et le géto-dace sont des langues satem, l’illyrien, 
le grec et le latin des langues centum, et aucune ne ressemble A une autre. 

Et sans parler d’Ovide (43 av. J.C. - 17 ap. J.C.), qui exilé parmi les Gétes, 
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avait appris leur parler, trop peu d’auteurs grecs et latins ont eu des notions, 
même élémentaires, sur les langues des peuples dont ils écrivaient l’histoire. 

Malheureusement, les poèmes en dace, écrits à Tomis (aujourd’hui Con- 
stanfa) par le poète sulmonais se sont perdus, tout comme De bello Dacico, de 
l’empereur Trajan, ou Getica du médecin impérial Criton. 

Le deuxième aspect est lié au fait que le grec et le latin bénéficiaient 
d’alphabets qui notaient de façon correcte les sons existant dans leurs langues, 
tandis que les peuples thraces, qui n’avaient pas d’alphabet propre, utilisaient 
rarement l’écriture. Lorsqu’ils le faisaient c’était avec des alphabets d’em- 
prunt. D’ailleurs des mots notés par les Daces eux-mémes sont trés rares. 
Existent-ils en réalité? 

L’inscription DECEBALUS PER SCORILO, notée en caractères latins, décou- 
verte à Grädistea Muncelului (l’ancienne capitale du royaume dace, Sarmi- 
zegetusa) par C. Daicoviciu en 1955 (et publiée en Studii si cercetdri de 
istorie veche, VI, 1955, Bucuresti, p. 57), ainsi que les fragments céramiques 
avec les inscriptions BUR, REB et MARK (en caractères latins) et encore une 
fois MARK et BASILEUS THIAMARCOS (en caractères grecs) et découverts en 
juillet 1963 et plus tard, à Ocnifa-Vilcea, par Dumitru Berciu, font partie 
des exemples les plus célébres. En outre, “tout comme chez les Celtes, les sacer- 
doces et les moines thraces et géto-daces se méfiaient de l’écriture” (M. Eliade, 
Histoire des croyances et des idées religieuses, U, p. 168) quoique, précisé- 
ment, ils représentaient eux-mêmes la classe cultivée de la société. 

De (absence d’un alphabet dace et de l’inexistence de signes graphiques 
pour les sons spécifiques au dace, dans les alphabets grec et latin, vient logi- 
quement un autre risque: celui de faire des transcriptions inexactes, erronées 
ou altérées de quelques-unes des lexies thraces (intercalées dans les textes ou 
épigraphiques) quand celles-ci présentaient des structures soniques inhabi- 
tuelles pour l’oreille d’un Grec ou d’un Latin. 

On comprend l’hésitation de ceux qui devaient noter des sons existant 
en langue dace (on peut avancer avec une certaine prudence le “a”, et “s”, 
tel qu’ils existent en roumain) et inconnus dans les deux autres langues lorsqu'ils 
devaient choisir entre les quelques lettres de leur alphabet qui leur en semblaient 
les plus proches. 

Si l’on ajoute le fait que Grecs et Latins avaient l’habitude d’adjoindre, 
parfois, à ces mots étrangers des affixes propres à leurs langues (surtout des 
désinences), le fait que certains mots daces ne ressemblaient plus à eux-mêmes 
dans la transcription se trouve expliqué. 

Les opinions sont partagées sur l'existence des sons “4”, et "e" (9, 
S = ch) en dace, 
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Des auteurs comme N. Iorga, Th. Capidan, E. Gamillscheg, S. Puscariu, 
N. Mateescu, Al. Rosetti, Al. Philippide, O. Nandris, Gr. Bräncus, C. Poghirc, 
sont d’avis que ces sons pouvaient trouver leur origine dans le substrat 
autochtone. , 

N. Iorga, dans l’Histoire des Roumains et de la romanité orientale, U, 
1937, Bucarest, p. 135, considérant les structures linguistiques du roumain 
et vérifiant leur ancienneté, en dit: “Cette nation en formation, romane d’abord, 
roumaine ensuite, l’est ainsi surtout par la langue qui s’était formée, pour tou- 
tes ses pensées et pour tous ses besoins, avant d’ajouter des noms et des nuances 
pris à d’autres, sur des bases qui, ainsi que nous l’avons prouvé, sont, en partie, 
très anciennes — ceci même en ce qui regarde une phonétique dans laquelle 
les sons obscurs à et 4 (=) sont à côté d’un ch inconnu au latin et d’un tz 
qu’il n’avait pas dans une si large proportion”. | 

Toujours lui, en P'Histoire..., I, Partie H, 1937, Bucarest, p. 116, écrit: 
“Mateescu croyait déjà qu’on pourrait deviner les sons obscurs roumains 
qui sont le et le á” et à la page 118 op. cit., il fait encore cette remarque: 
“pendant le IVe siècle (av. J.C., n.n.), chez les Romains on disait zies au lieu 
de dies” sur un phénomène se trouvant en synergie avec un autre, qui existait 
aussi en dace. 

S. Puşcariu constate: “a, 4 (i): certains les attribuent à Pélément auto- 
chtone (Th. Capidan, E. Gamillscheg) (in Etudes de linguistique roumaine, 
Olms Verlag, 1973, p. 203); Al. Rosetti affirme: “le système consonantique 
roumain contient les fricatives et les affriquées prépalatales š, č, Z, ÿ, que le 
latin ne connaissait pas” (in Istoria limbii române, Bucuresti, 1968, p. 99). 

“Pour certains linguistes l’évolution en š du s (lat. sic} si, septem) gapte) 
peut-être de provenance thraco-dace (les très anciens noms daces de rivières 
présentent ce son: Arges, Cris, Mures, Somes, Timis, etc.... De même, dans 
les mots albanais antérieurs au XIe siècle il n’y a pas de son s, mais seulement 
des sh” (Florica Dimitrescu et collab. Istoria limbii romäne, Edit. “Didacticä 
si pedagogicä”, Bucuresti, 1978, p. 69). 

Enfin des opinions pareilles sont encore développées par Al. Philippide 
(in Originea românilor, Iaşi, II, 1928, p. 56), O. Nandrig (dans “Survivances 
phonétiques préromanes en roumain”, in Mélanges de langues et de littéra- 
tures romanes dédiés à la mémoire de Istvan Frank, Saarlandes, 1957, p. 
499), C. Poghirc (“Vocalele rom. á alb. ë bg. b si oscilatia aje în grafia cu- 
vintelor trace”, in Studii gi cercetări lingvistice, XI (1960), 3, pp. 657-660) 
et Gr. Brancus (“Vocala 4 in română si albaneză”, ibid. XXIV (1973), 3, 
pp. 291-296). 
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4. Quelques exemples de transcriptions différentes d’un même terme 
sont donnés plus loin. On insistera sur celles découvertes en Dacie. Les noms 
de dieux (“théonymes”) seront examinés plus en détail, et sans tenir compte 
de leur provenance territoriale. 

Les exemples proviennent de l’article “Thrace et daco-mésien: Langues ou 
dialectes?” de Cicerone Poghirc, publié en Thraco-Dacica, Ed. Acad. R.S.R., 
Bucuresti, 1976, pp. 335-347, du livre de I. I. Russu: Limba traco-dacilor, ed. 
H-a, Editura Stüntificä, Bucuresti, 1967, ainsi que de quelques œuvres de N. 
Jores, 

I. I. Russu et C. Poghirc ont étudié les formes héritées des langues thra- 
ces et surtout celles réunies dans des ouvrages d'auteurs devenus classiques: 
Wilhelm Tomaschek: Die alten Thraker, Wien, 1893-1894, D. Detschew: 
Die Thrakischen Sprachreste, Wien, 1957, V. Beševliev: Nachtrdge zu den 
Trakischen Sprachresten, Sofia, 1959, K. Vlahov: Nachtrdge und Berichtig- 
ungen zu den Thrakischen Sprachresten und Rückwôrterbuch, Sofia, 1963. 
Ce sont, on se rend compte, les meilleurs répertoires et corpus d’inscriptions 
concernant les restes du parler thrace. 

Selon C. Poghirc (article mentionné, p. 346) 3.017 lexies et gloses 
thraces nous sont aujourd’hui connues, découvertes sur le territoire correspon- 
dant à la Thrace, la Dacie, la Mésie Supérieure et la Mésie Inférieure. 

Les résultats et la répartition des mots en catégories seront présentés tels 
qu'ils se trouvent dans l’article de C. Poghire, mais nous isolerons ceux prove- 
nant de Dacie, pour lesquels nous établirons le pourcentage face à l’ensemble 
du trésor thrace. I 

Voici ce tableau, réduit pour une meilleure illustration de notre but: 


Total En Dacie % 


Hydronymes 136 33 24,26 
Oronymes 33 3 9,09 
Oikotoponymes 901 90 9,99 
Phylonymes 198 50 23,23 
Théonymes 192 1.(2) 0,52 (1,04) 
Anthroponymes 1.443 90 6,24 
Gloses 114 47 41,23 
Total 3.017 314 (315) 10,41 (10,44) 


La répartition des théonymes est la suivante: 


Total Thrace Dacie Mésie Inf. Mésie Sup. Panthraces 
Théonymes 193 (194) 150 1 (2) 27 15 1 (2) 
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Et voici quelques exemples de transcriptions parallèles et oscillantes : 


1. Hydronymes 


Marus, (Marisia, Mopñonc): Oscillations: a-o; i-u; 
Désinences: -o, -us, -ia; 

Movsatocg (Movoéoc): a-e; Zoe, -oc. 

Hopara (Ivpetés): on a-e; -0c. 

TiBloxos (Tibisia, Tipfioas, Tiong): Be -05, +a, -ac, -nç. 


2. Oronymes (ces noms sont peu concluants). 


3. Toponymes 


"Axpovia (Agmonia): x-g 

Arcidava (Arcidaba, ApyedaBov): v-b, Lë -ov 

Bersovia (Berzobis): v-b; -is 

Butes (Bovrac, Butae): -es, -ac, -ae. 

Capora (Cepora): ae 

Cersie (Certie): s-t. 

Comidava (Cumidava): o-u. 

Dierna (Tierna, Tsiernensis, Zernae): d-t-ts-z. 

Gaganae (Gazana): g-z. 

TepuiCepa (Germisara, Germigera): z-s-g, e-a. 

Netivéava (Nsvridava)- métathèse: tiv-vrt 

Pelendava (Pelendova):-a-o. 

IlopoAiccov (IIapadtooov, Porolissum): o-a (a); ov, -um. 
Potaissa (Patavissa): oa: v -zéro. 

Sacidaba (Acidaba, Sacidava): b-v; s prothétique? 
Tıßiokov (Tibiscum, Tiviscum, Tibis): b (B)-v; -Kov, -cum. 


4. Noms de tribus (“ethnonymes”, “ethnikons”) 


Abritani - Abretteni: i-e, t-tt; -ani, -eni. 

"Ayabvpooı (Agathyrsi): -ot 

Aëkot (Daci): -ot. 

Costoboci (Kofi)otoB&kot, Castabocae}: i intercalé; -ci, kot, -cae. 
Aufvotor (Dimenses): -tot, -ses. 

Moesi (Motsot, Muoof, Mysi): oe-ot-y; -ot, -i. 

Live (Picenses): -101, -es. 

Saboces: (LaB@Kot) -ces; -Kot. 

Tépior (Tepeticot): -er intercalé; s-z. 
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5. Phytonymes 


Ces noms de plantes proviennent des ouvrages de Pedanius Dioscoride 
d’Anazarba, Iesol dins iarouwxÿc (écrit vers 77-78 ap. J.C.) et de l’anonyme 
latin Pseudo-Apuleius, De medicaminibus herbarum (écrit vers la fin du 
Ile siècle ap. J.C.). Nous transcrivons le nom de ces plantes en alphabet latin. 
Le premier terme appartient à Dioscoride, le deuxième à Pseudo-Apuleius. 
Dielleina - Dielina: ei-i. 

Koicodila - Koicolida: métathése: dila-lida. 
Teudila - Tavidila: e-a. 

Mantia - Mantua: tia-tua. 

Duodela - Diodela: u-i. 

Boudathla - Budama: thla-ma. 

Kroustane - Ebustrone. 


` 6. Anthroponymes 


Amadochus (Apdétoxos ’Auuoô6%oc): d-t; -us, -os. 
Auluzanus (Aulusanus, Auluzenus): z-s, a-e. 
Bithys (Bitus): y-u. 

Belizarius (Bilizarius): e-i. 

Betespios (Uetespios): b-v. 

Boraides (Buraides): o-u. 

Brases (Brasus): e-u. 

Brizanus (Brizenis): a-e. 

Bupeßiotag (Bupafeloras, Bo(t)peBlotac, Burobostes, Burvista): v-o(t)-u, 
e-a-0 

Butes (Butus): e-u. 

Coson (Cotiso): ti intercalé. 

Aada (Dades): a-e; -s. 

Daravescos (Drabescus): v-b; -os-us. 
Daruturma (Doroturma): a-o, u-o. 

Degis (Atfiyic): e -1fi. 

Asxatveos (Dicineus): e-i, ai-i. 

AekéBaroc (Decebalus, Decibalus): e-i. 
Dorpaneus (Diurpaneus, Aoprävac): o-iu. 
Duda (Dudis): a-is. 

Langaros (Longaros): a-o. 

Mucazanus (Mucasenus): a-e; z-s. 

Oroles (Oloros): métathése rol-lor; -es, -os. 
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Rabocentus (Rebucentus): a-e. 
Scorylo (Scorilo, Coryllus): s-zéro; o-us. 
Spartacus (Spartacos, Spartocos, Spartocion): a-o. 


7. Théonymes 


“On connait plus de 150 théonymes thraces, dont les plus importants 
sont ceux des grandes divinités considérées panthraces: Zalmoxis, (Ge)beleizis, 
Zbelthurdos, Sabazios, Bendis, Semele, Heros, Asclepios. La plupart des théo- 
nymes attestés ne sont que des épithétes de ces grandes divinités. 

D’autres épithétes appartiennent 4 des divinités moins connues: le 
«grand dieu» AapléAac (Agpté)ac, Aeplalärnc), et sa fête Aapläkerd. 

Aucun des noms de ces divinités n’est attesté en Dacie, sauf celui de 
Zalmoxis, dans une source tardive (Iordanes, Getica 39). 

C'est aux Gètes que les plus anciens témoignages (Mnaseas, Hellanikos, 
Hérodote, Diodore, Strabon) attribuent la plus importante divinité thrace - 
ZakuoëËic (Zauoddic, Zalmoxis), dont le nom ne se rencontre sur aucune 
inscription, ce qui va de pair avec le manque de représentations figurées de 
cette divinité. 

L’attestation d’un seul théonyme autochtone en Dacie (Zalmoxis) et 
au pays des Gëtes (...), par opposition à la grande quantité de divinités et 
surtout de théonymes en thrace est un fait qu’il faut bien prendre en consi- 
dération quand on discute pour ou contre le monothéisme des Daco-Gètes” 
(C. Poghirc, op. cit., pp. 340-341). 

Voici quelques noms ou épithètes de dieux, employés sur le territoire 
thrace: Abrozelme, Asclepios, Auluselmis, Bendis, Darzalas (Derzelas, Der- 
zalates), Diazelmis, Dulezelmis, Ebryzelmis, (Ge)beleizis, Heros, Mestuzelmes, 
Pirmerula (Pyrmerulas), Saldini, Saldobuisenos (Saldobissenos, Saldokelenos), 
Sabazios (Sabadios, ZaBdd10c, Seuazios), Salmidessos, Salmyris, Semele, 
Utaspios, Zelmoutas, Zermodigestos, Zylmyzdrinus, Zalmoxis (Salmoxis, Za- 
molxis), Zbelthurdos. 

Un nom personnel “théophorique” (anthroponyme - théonyme), Z&Ano- 
déyikoc, découvert en 1960, par D. M. Pippidi, sur une inscription à Histria 
est cité, ainsi qu’un toponyme (une colline de Thrace), mentionnée par Macro- 
bius (Saturn, J, 18, 11) - Zilmissos: “eique deo in colle Zilmisso aedes dedi- 
cata”. Faut-il inclure dans la méme catégorie les noms de personne Abrozelmes, 
Auluselmis, Diazelmis, Dulezelmis, Ebryzelmis, Mestuzelmis? 

De la lecture des termes précédents il se dégage que certains des éléments 
lexicaux se répètent plusieurs fois dans divers théonymes. Les voici: 
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1. Zal: a. Au commencement du mot: Zalmoxis, Zalmodegikos 
b. A l’intérieur du mot: Darzalas 
2. Zel: a. Au commencement du mot: Zelmoutas 
b. À l’intérieur du mot: Abrozelme, Diazelmis, Dolezelmis, Ebry- 
zelmis, Mastozelmis, Derzelas 
3. Sal: Au commencement du mot: Saldini, Saldobissini, Saldobissinos, 
Saldokelenos, Salmyris, Salmidessos 
4. Sel: A l'intérieur du mot: Auluselmis 
5. Zil: Au commencement du mot: Zilmissos, Zy/myzdrinus 
6. Zer: Au commencement du mot: Zermodigestos 
7. Zios: A la fin du mot: Sabazios 
8. Dios: A la fin du mot: Sabadios 
9. Zamol: Au commencement du mot: Zamolxis 
0. Mis: A la fin du mot: Diazelmis, Dulozelmis, Ebryzelmis, Mestuzelmis, 
Auluselmis 
11. Miss: A l’intérieur du mot: Zilmissos 
12. Mox: À l’intérieur du mot: Zalmoxis 
13. Mo: A l’intérieur du mot: Zalmodegikos 


Nous remarquons encore que certains éléments lexicaux se trouvent 
réunis: 


I - Sel + mis : Auluselmis 

II - Zel + mis : Diazelmis, Dulezelmis, Ebryzelmis, Mastozelmis 
DI - Zil + mis : Zilmissos, Zylmyzdrinus 
IV - Zal + mox : Zalmoxis, *Zalmo(x)degikos 


Les éléments lexicaux: zal, zel, sal, sel, zil, zer, ainsi que zios et dios 
ont, d’après nous, le même sens de “dieu”. Zal, prononcé en dace avec beaucoup 
de probabilité za/, faisant partie de la même famille linguistique que deiwos 
“ciel” dans les termes indiquant le “dieu” (lat, deus, slave deva, iran. div, lit. 
diewas, vieux germ. tivar) et dans les noms des principaux dieux: Dyaus, Zeus, 
Jupiter (M. Eliade: Histoire des croyances..., I, p. 201). 

“A Odessos, on adore le “grand dieu” Derzélate, dont les fêtes s’appellent 
“Darzalies” (N. Iorga, Histoire des Roumains et de la romanité orientale, 
vol. I, partie I, p. 90). Or, aussi pour ce nom de dieu, il y a des graphies diffé- 
rentes: Darzalas (Derzalates, Derzelas), où, pour l’appelatif dieu, nous 
constatons tant la graphie zal, que la graphie zel, équivalentes. 

La même remarque s’impose dans le cas du théonyme Sabazios, noté 
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aussi Sabadios et Seuazios: l’équivalence entre dios et zios (signifiant dieu) 
est évidente. 

Les différences constatées dans la façon de noter les oscillations dans 
les transcriptions de certains sons, peuvent nous indiquer précisément des 
sons du dace inexistants en grec et latin. 

Ainsi l’oscillation z(dz)=s, indique une prononciation spéciale pour une 
dentale ressentie tantôt sourde, tantôt sonore. 

Les oscillations a-e-0-i (a-e, e-a, e-a-0, a-0, i-o) peuvent indiquer l’exi- 
stence de la voyelle à (9) et les oscillations o-u-ou, e-ii, Le u-i, i-u, y-u, u-e- 
la voyelle í (y) si elle existait, vraiment, à cette époque la. 

L’oscillation z-d, en dios-zios, peut représenter une tendance phonétique 
qu’on a remarqué déjà pour le latin parlé au IVe siècle av. J.C. 

Enfin, d’autres oscillations consonantique sont observées: g-c, k-g, g-s, 
s-g, d-t, cl-th, d-t-ts-z, v-b, b-f-m etc. 

Le méme raisonnement peut étre appliqué aussi pour les éléments le- 
xicaux mis, miss et mox, où l’oscillation s-ss-x représente [’impossibilité de 
prononcer et de noter de manière correcte la consonne constrictive prépa- 
latale sourde š (s=ch, j). 

Tous ces éléments (mis, miss, mox et mo[x] en *Zalmo[x]degikos) sem- 
blent être identiques, comme sens, des précurseurs génétiques (presque in- 
changés) de certains mots du substrat: Pun du roumain (mos), l’autre de 
l’albanais (motshé, moshë). Il n’est pas tout à fait impossible que même 
le toponyme Moesia (Mesia, Mysia) et les anthroponymes ethnonymes Mysoi, 
Moesi, puissent se trouver en rapports de parenté linguistique avec mos, 
signifiant peut-être une mosie (terre héritée) et ses maîtres, un héritage 
agraire à l’échelle tribale, avec une extension ultérieure provinciale romaine. 
I] est également plausible que tous les éléments à la forme zal signifient dieu. 

Enfin, il y a aussi les désinences, d’origine grecque ou latine, qui une fois 
ajoutés, modifient l’aspect initial des mots daces. 

Voici quelques désinences, grecs et/ou latins, parmi les plus fréquents: 
OS-US, eS-US, 1a-is, ol-ses, as-Koi, etc... 


5. Dans ses “Logoi” (“Historia”), IV, 94-96, l’historien grec Hérodote 
(c. 490 - c. 429), note le nom du dieu, en montrant, en même temps, que les 
Gètes “pensent qu’ils ne meurent point” et que “celui qui périt va rejoindre 
Zalmoxis, un être divin”. 

Dans certains manuscrits du même texte, le nom de la divinité apparaît 
aussi autrement orthographié: “Salmoxis”. Mircea Eliade, en De Zalmoxis 
à Gengis-Khan, p. 59, commente: “En dépit du témoignage d’Hérodote 
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(exprimé, il est vrai, grammaticalement et stylistiquement avec une éton- 
nante négligence)..” H semble vraiment inhabituel que, dans ce passage 
assez bref, le plus important historien de l’Antiquité puisse manifester une 
telle négligence grammaticale et stylistique. Mais s’agit-il seulement de né- 
gligence ? 

Nous ne le croyons pas et nous essaierons, plus loin, de le prouver. 

La graphie Zalmoxis est utilisée par Hérodote (Ve siècle av. J.C.), Platon 
(427-347 av. J.C.), Porphire (Ile siècle av. J.C.), Diodore de Sicile (v. 80 - v. 
29 av. J.C.), ainsi que par le Latin Apuleius (125-175 ap. a C.) et le Goth 
Jordanes (VIe siècle ap. J.C.). 

Les premières informations concernant le dieu Bette d'Hérodote, 
de ses contemporains ou ses précurseurs, qui puisent à une source commune. 
De fait, entre les Histoires d'Hérodote et la Geographie de Strabon, tous 
Jes auteurs qui se réfërent à ce dieu ne font que de compiler Hérodote et de 
noter le nom Zaimoxis, sauf Posidonios duquel (Strabon (64/63 av. J.C.-21 
ap. J.C.) s'inspire et qui le note, le premier, Zamolxis. 

Uniquement “au début de l’ère chrétienne, Strabon (Géographie VII, 
3,5) présente une nouvelle version du mythe de Zalmoxis, en puisant surtout 
à la documentation recueillie par Posidonios (v. 135 -v. 50 av. J.C.)” (M. 
Eliade, Histoire des croyances..., Il, p. 174). 

De cet auteur grec nous apprenons Pun des mécanismes culturels de 
déification chez les Daces: “l’identification entre le dieu Zalmoxis et son 
grand-prétre qui finit par être divinisé sous le même nom” (M. Eliade, op. cit., 
175). 

D'ailleurs, des opinions pareilles nous ont été transmises aussi aupara- 
vant par Platon, qui dans le Charmide (156,d), dialogue écrit probable- 
ment quelque trente ans aprés Hérodote, affirme que “Zalmoxis le roi”, 
“est aussi dieu”; et ensuite par Lucien, qui dans ses écrits sur les Scythes (voir 
Scytharum Colloquia, 14, Leipzig, Teubner, 1970, et Vera historia, II, 17 ou 
Sup. trag. 42) affirme: “Les Scythes et les Gétes choisissent les dieux qui leur 
conviennent de la même façon qu'ils ont choisi Zalmoxis”. Nous ajoutons 
aussi l’affirmation de Jordanes qui, en Getica, écrit: “avant Zalmoxis (les 
Gétes n.n.) ont eu un érudit, Zeuta”. 

Par contre, nous rencontrons la graphie Zamolxis, une métathèse de la 
première forme, chez Posidonios, chez Strabon, chez Lucien (v. 125 - v. 182 
ap. J.C.), chez Diogène Laérce (Me siècle ap. J.C.) et chez Flavius Claudius 
Iulianus (l’empereur Julien P'Apostat, du [Ve siècle ap. J.C.). 

De façon logique, la graphie Zamolxis ne doit être prise en considération 
que si nous admettons que les Daces eux-mêmes ont modifié le nom Zalmoxis 
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en Zamolxis, selon les mécanismes d'une évolution linguistique interne. Donc 
méme dans ce cas, les explications devraient s’sxer toujours sur la premiére 
forme, Zalmoxis, dont la seconde dérive. 


6. Il est nécessaire de découper correctement les éléments lexicaux qui 
forment le théonyme pour en déchiffrer le sens. 

“Les noms de personnes et de lieux (rivières, montagnes, etc.) chez les 
peuples de langue indo-européenne —dont les Thraco-Daces— étaient for- 
mes soit de deux éléments (racines, thèmes) s’il s’agissait de noms composés 
“pleins” (“Zweistämmige Vollnamen”). C’est le cas des anthroponymes 
thraces Aulu-centus, Aulu-tralis, Bure-bista, Dece-balus, Diu-zenus, Diza- 
tralis, etc., des toponymes Comi-dava, Crasalo-para, Germi-sara, Sarmi- 
zegetusa, Tarpo-dizos, etc., et même en des hydronymes: Conta-desdos; 
ou alors, ils étaient formés d’un seul élément, formant des “noms courts” 
(“Kurznamen”, “Kosenamen”}, où l'élément suffixal paraît être absent, 
présent, ou doublé (Bithys, Bendis, Brea; ou Arti-la, Abrozes, Dorz-enthes, 
Drongilon, etc.)” (I. L. Russu, Limba traco-dacilor, p. 165). 

“Les anthroponymes et toponymes composés des Thraco-Daces sont 
formés (comme chez tous les peuples, par exemple gr. "Apioto-téAnc, Amuo- 
o8évyc, Ato-yévyns, ‘Yéurokc, Meyaiônodr, etc.) de deux radicaux simples 
joints, contenant alors deux notions qui se déterminent réciproquement, 
pour produire un sens, une idée (Aulu-centus, Aulu-poris, Diu-zenus, Germi- 
sara, etc.). Dans les langues bien connues (grec, slave, germanique, etc.) le 
sens et la corrélation des deux éléments onomastiques apparaissent de façon 
claire dans la plupart des cas, pouvant formuler même des “traductions” 
des noms propres d’hommes ou de lieux, de localités ou de tribus, d’eaux, 
de montagnes ou de dieux, etc.; mais en langue thrace la “traduction” ne peut 
se donner que très rarement, car bien peu des deux termes radicaux sont con- 
nus étymologiquement. Dans la majorité des cas, en effet, le rôle morpholo- 
gique et sémantique de chacun des deux radicaux n’apparait pas clairement” 
(I. L. Russu, op. cit., p. 166). 

Dans le cas du théonyme Zalmoxis on a affaire à un “Zweistämmiger 
Voliname”: Zal-moxis et non pas à un “Kurzname”, Zalmoxis ou Zamolxis. 

Toujours des Zweistämmige Vollnamen ont aussi une partie des grands 
dieux des Indo-européens: Dyauspitar (Dyaus-pitar) chez les Indiens; Zeus 
(Pater) chez les Grecs; Jupiter (Zeü-Pater) chez les Latins; Dispater (Dis- 
Patér) chez les Celtes; Teutates (Teu-Tates), toujours chez les Celtes; Tir- 
Zio (chez les Germains); Zeuta (Zeü-Ta?) chez les Daces, Deipatures chez les 
Illyriens. 
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Jean Markale (dans Les Celtes et la civilisation celtique, Payot, Paris, 
1973, p. 379) affirme: “Nous croyons (...) que Teutates renferme deux élé- 
ments: Teu ou Deu, c’est-à-dire dieu, et tat ou tad, c’est-à-dire Père. Teutates 
ne serait donc pas un nom commun comme on s’obstine à le penser depuis 
longtemps, mais tout simplement la forme gauloise de Dispater, le Dieu Père”. 

“Le (dieu du) ciel est par excellence le Père: cf. l’indien Dyauspitar, le 
grec Zeus Pater, l’illyrien Daipatures, le latin Jupiter, le scythe Zeus-Pappaios, 
le thraco-phrygien Zeus-Pappos” (M. Eliade, Hist. des cr. relig., I, p. 201). 

L’originalité de notre théonyme réside du fait que, à la différence des 
‘autres, qui représentent un dieu-père, celui-ci est l’archétype du chef de la 
famille patriarcale, dans la premiére génération ascendante patrilinéaire, 
le dieu des Daces étant ainsi analogue au “mos”, Chez les Roumains 
contemporains le “mos” est une entité polysémantique: en premier lieu n’im- 
porte quel homme âgé; mais en tant que parent il est aussi l’homme qui fait 
partie de la deuxiéme génération ascendante d’Ego (grand-pére paternel ou 
maternel), ainsi que de la première ou la deuxième génération collatérale 
(oncle maternel ou paternel et grand-oncle surtout maternel). La prédomi- 
nance matrilinéaire du “mog”, par rapport aux mêmes types de parents, 
mais d’ascendance patrilinéaire vis-à-vis d’Ego, qui sont aussi autrement 
dénommés, a été constatée, par nous, au “pays” de Lovistea (Roumanie) 
par le passé. Ce “mos” d’origine autochtone illyro-thrace, au sens (supplé- 
mentaire n.n.) de l’ascendant “le plus éloigné de la communauté villageoise 
(“obste”)” (P. P. Panaitescu: Introducere la istoria culturii româneşti, Ed. 
Stünfificä, Bucuresti, 1969, p. 159), représente seul, et surtout comme un 
homme égale parmi ses semblables —d’autres vieux “mogi”— le prototype du 
personnage social le plus important, érigé avec ses pairs à la direction collective 
d’une communauté humaine, dont les membres s’estiment de méme descen- 
dance par le sang, membres d’une méme lignée, d’habitude fictive. 

L’autorité du “mog” est dans ce cas d’essence gérontocratique, andro- 
cratique et patriarcale. 

Or, ce type d’assemblée d’hommes libres (laquelle, avec un mot dace 
inconnu, signifiait peut-être à peu près la même chose que le mot “obşte” 
chez les Roumains) existait aussi chez les Daces. Horace (65-8 av. J.C.) nous 
le dit de façon claire dans ses Odes: “Mieux vivent les rudes Gétes, dont les 
champs labourés et non séparés par des confins, leur apportent des fruits et 
des récoltes communs”. 

Jl nous paraît plausible, selon l’opinion de nombreux historiens roumains, 
qu'entre la commune primitive et cette “obşte” paysanne, au moins dans 
l'histoire des Roumains, il n’y a pas de différences essentielles. 
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D'ailleurs, le plus important sociologue roumain contemporain, H. H. 
Stahl, constate dans un ouvrage classique (Contribufii la studiul satelor 
devdlmase romänesti, Ed. Acad. R.P.R., 1958, p. 54): “les villages qui pos- 


sèdent les terres en commun (‘sate devälmase’) ne sont que des formes tar- ` 


dives de dissolution de certaines organisations beaucoup plus vastes, de ca- 
ractere tribal”. | 

Les “mosi” qui, en tant que oameni buni si bătrîni (des bons et vieux 
hommes), formaient le conseil dirigeant de chaque assemblée paysanne, ar- 
rivaient, après leur mort, dans une autre obste, celle-là céleste, où chaque 
mortel trouve sa place, toujours sous le même nom de mos. Et à la tête 
de tous ces morts-mosi il y a mosul-dl-mare, (le grand-mos). Le culte des 
ancêtres chez les Roumains est en réalité le culte des mosi. 


Conclusions 


1. Le théonyme géto-dace Zalmoxis est formé de deux éléments lexicaux 
et d’une désinence. 

Le découpage correct est: Zal-mox-is, car il s’agit d’un Zweistämmiger 
Vollname et non pas d’un Kurzname (selon l’avis de L. L. Russu, dans Limba 
traco-dacilor, p. 127, et d’une grande partie des chercheurs qui l’ont pré- 
cédé). 

Le premier élément lexical est constitué de l’appelatif dieu: dace *zal, 
*zel — prononcé, probablement, zd/ (zoel). L’interjection roumaine “zäu” 
(var. zeu), —cf. franç. Dame, pardi— représente peut-être une très ancienne 
contamination phonétique du latin deus et du dace zal. De même pour 
dieu, en roumain Dumnezeu (lat. dominus (domine) deus, il existe deux 
prononciations: Dumnezeu et Dumnezdu, la seconde étant originaire et 
populaire. Le deuxième élément lexical est constitué du nom mos, prononcé 
probablement en dace mos (cf. roum. mos, alb. motsché). 

L’extrapolation sur les sens initiaux supposés, qui nous sont inconnus, 
permet d’avancer qu’il signifiait: “homme âgé, parent, initiateur de lignée et de 
communauté, chef” (En albanais motshë signifie “âge” ). 

La désinence -is est, probablement, un ajout grec. Ainsi Zalmoxis serait 
le dieu-ancétre, Zäul Moş (dace ZälmoS), un Deus Avus, plus ancien que 
tous les autres dieux, leur père. 

Nicolae Densusianu est le premier chercheur qui, en Dacia preistorica, 
Bucuresti, 1913, p. 213, fait ce découpage: Zal-mox-is. Mais il s’agit la seule- 
ment d’une intuition, une affirmation sans démonstration. 


` 
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2. Des deux formes graphiques, toutes deux grecques, par lesquelles 
nous été transmis le nom du principal dieu des Thraces, le dieu supréme 
des Daces pendant peut-être un millénaire: Zalmoxis et Zamolxis, c'est la 
seconde qui est une métathèse tardive de la première (de la catégorie Netin- 
dava-Nentidava, Koicodila-Koicolida, Oroles-Oloros, etc.). Nous néglige- 
ons la forme Salmoxis et [’assimilons à la précédente, A partir de là, les 
explications étymologiques et sémantiques qui partent de la forme Zamolxis 
ont toutes les chances d’être erronées, se référant 4 un nom iréel. 

D’autres explications sont nalves (celles de Porfirios, Rhode, Deubner, 
Kazarow, Rhys Carpenter), qui se basent sur ce conte de la peau d’ours dans 
laquelle devait être enveloppé le nouveau-né Zalmoxis. Il s’agit la “d'un 
calembour ethnologique mis en circulation par qui sait quel ‘philologue’ 
de l’Antiquité, à partir de la ressemblance avec la glose thrace douteuse zalmos 
‘peau, fourrure” (T. I. Russu, Religia..., p. 95). 


3. A la différence d’autres dieux, Zalmoxis n’est pas un dieu-père, mais 
un dieu-ancêtre, un Deus Parens, un Deus Vetus, un Deus Avus. 


4. Du point de vue social et familial, Zalmoxis n’est pas l’expression 
d’un “pater familias”, mais celle d’un parent vieux plus éloigné. C’est un 
vieux sage et savant, personnage de grande autorité dans la famille, dans la 
lignée, dans le clan, dans la tribu et aussi dans l’obstea où il a rôle de guide. 

Tl aurait été aussi le représentant le plus éminent du clan sacerdotal et 
de la lignée des rois daces, vénéré durant sa vie mais aussi après sa mort, 
comme héros adoré par le culte des ancêtres. Du héros vivant, terrestre, de- 
venu une sorte de demi-dieu, il fut déifié par la mort. La filiation et la pa- 
renté réelles, associées avec les qualités politiques de guide sur la terre, transcen- 
daient dans une filiation divine et cosmocratique. 

Par sa position de dirigeant de la tribu et de Pobste daces, où initia- 
lement il était le représentant des “comati”, agriculteurs et bergers, il aurait 
passé, naturellement, aussi à la tête des rois, des rois-prêtres, des prêtres, 
des ermites (connus sous le nom de xtiotat, toAtotat) et des “tarabostes”, en 
général, notamment par sa force de modèle, adopté aussi par ces classes 
superposées de la société dace. 

Ce modèle spécifique d’une société patriarcale, androcratique et gé- 
rontocratique, a été gardé aussi pour l’image du dieu, maître du monde “d’au 
delà”, mais la structure de la divinité et ses fonctions ont été modifiées et 
enrichies, procausa, en mélangeant des caractères propres divins avec celles 
de prophète et de roi: “Il existait évidemment une confusion entre dieu, pro- 
phète et roi, qui est caractéristique pour cette nation” (N. Iorga: Histoire..., I, I, 
p. 92). | 
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Il n’est pas impossible que, à travers quelques générations successives, 
certains changements et “détrônements” celestes eurent lieu de temps en temps. 
Quelques ‘épithètes, attribuées au dieu, gue nous devons deviner à travers 
les transcriptions corrompues, nous le laissent penser: Auluzilmis (dace aulu 
“aime”), Abrozelme (dace abro “fort”), Diazelmis, Dulezelmis, Ebryzelmis, 
Mestuzelmis, Zelmoutas, Zermodigestos, Zilmissos, Zylmyzdrinus, Zalmo- 
degicos (*Zalmoxdegicos, par métathése, de *Zalmoxgeticos, ou Zalmos des 
x Gètes), par exemple, aurait pu être l’un des chefs de tribu prétendant à la 
déification, au détriment d’un autre Zalmox, tout à fait comme Zermodi- 
gestos. En suivant le même raisonnement, nous supposons aussi l’existence 
possible de certains Zalmoxburebista, Zalmoxcomosicus, Zalmoxscorilo, 
Zalmoxdiurpaneus, Zalmoxdecebalus, en qualité de rois déifiés. 

` De même, l’abstraction à un moment donné du diet n’est pas’impossible. 

Sortant du cadre étroit d'un hénothéisme tribal, il avait évolué vers un 
monothéisme ethnique panthrace. 

Quoi qu'il en soit “Le Roi prolonge au Ciel son existence terrestre: assis 
sur le trône, il reçoit les hommages de ses sujets et continue de juger et de 
donner des ordres” (M. Eliade, Hist. des religions, I, p. 108). 
= I n’est donc pas le représentant de la divinité céleste, reflété dans les 
consciences des hommes, mais la transposition dans le ciel d’un type d’organi- 
sation sociale qui a comme chef le mos de la lignée royale ou sacerdotale, 
qui a vécu et mourut et a été choisi par les siens comme le plus grand parmi 
les morts et les vivants de tous les hommes libres de la tribu. 


‚5. Sous cette lumière, le monothéisme de Zalmoxis (avec un panthéon 
mineur, synchrone, différent, et sûrement plus ancien) résulte de la singularité 
de ce personnage social qu’est le mos, adoré comme dieu. 


6. Zalmoxis n’est pas un dieu primordial. D’autres dieux l’ont précédé: 

“A la tête des dieux se plagait au commencement Sabazios” (N. Iorga: Histoire 
. I, p. 25). 

Et qui aurait pu être avant Sabazios? Ignoramus et ignoramibus... 

Zalmoxis fait partie d’une génération divine ultérieure, il est une création endo- 

‘géne, originale, parmi les dieux des Indo-européens et une création historique. 


7. Du nom de ce dieu, il ne ressort aucun caractére chtonien ou ouranien. 
Mais l'on peut croire que la genése de Zalmoxis coincide avec, ou pré- 
cède de peu, l’apparition du rite de l’incinération des morts chez les Daces, 
‘car le changement d’un rite aussi important que l’enterrement, aurait pu 
‘être déterminé par un changement de conception religieuse. (L’inhumation, 
elle àussi, a succédé à l’incinération, après l'avoir précédé). “Encore du VIe 
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siècle, à Bîrsesti, dans le sud de la Moldavie et à Ferigile, en Petite-Valachie, 
les Géto-Daces passent à l’incinération” (Hadrian Daicoviciu, Dacia, 
E.P.L., Bucuresti, 1968, p. 53). 

Or l’incinération, par la fumée qui transporte le mort dans le ciel, peut 
signifier un passage direct au dieu de ce ciel. Donc Zalmoxis semble être un 
dieu uranien. 

Dans l’hypothèse d’un dieu chtonien, il ne pouvait être qu’une divinité des 
pics élevés, de montagne. 


8. Enfin, la genèse du dieu, que l’on pourrait situer quelques siècles 
avant que Hérodote le mentionne, a eu lieu au sein même des populations 
du Hallstatt C-D, chez des agriculteurs et pasteurs organisés en communau- 
tés basées sur la parenté du sang, dans le cadre des tribus, et en démocratie 
militaire. On peut avancer les VIHe et Vile siècles av. J.C. pour cette genèse. 
Les hommes âgés, dépositaires pour le moins d’une grande expérience de vie, 
étaient précieux et rares. De là, l’isolation et la délimitation au sein du groupe 
social des tendances gérontocratiques concrétisées dans les mosi, tendan- 
ces qui vont survivre dans les collectivités traditionnelles de paysans libres 
(mogneni, rdzegi) de Roumanie, jusqu’à nos jours. 

En effet, une des négligences phonétique d’Hérodote est excusable parce 
que objective: celle de ne pas savoir comment noter, avec les lettres de l’al- 
phabet grec, des sons inexistants dans sa langue. Mais l’excuse ne trouve 
plus sa place, bien que le procédé était commun, quand l’historien ajoute 
au nom de ce dieu une désinence grec que, en faisant ce nom peu reconnaissable. 
De toute façon nous lui devons toute notre reconnaissance pour le fait d’avoir 
sauvé de l’oubli la principale divinité des tribus gétodaces: Zal MoS. 
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“DIE BULGAREN IM BYZANTINISCHEN REICH” 
KRITISCHE BEMERKUNGEN 


I. Im Jahrbuch der Universität Sofia, Bd. 69 (1975) ist im vorigen Jahr 
ein umfangreicher Aufsatz von TI. BoZiloy erschienen, der den Titel “Les 
Bulgares dans l’empire byzantin” hat!. Der Aufsatz besteht aus folgenden 
Einheiten: Introduction; I. Presence en masse des Bulgares à Byzance; H. 
La penetration individuelle des Bulgares dans l’empire byzantin (VIle-XIVe 
s.); HI. La politique de Byzance envers les Bulgares dans l’empire byzantin. 

Dieser Aufsatz ist, wie der Autor auf S. 189 sagt, aus drei Vorträgen 
entstanden, die er im Mai 1977 im Seminar von Prof. A. Guillou (Ecole des 
Hautes Études en Sciences Sociales - Paris) gehalten hat. Die Ausführungen, 
die sogleich folgen werden, sind ausschliesslich aus der Lektüre der erwähnten 
Arbeit motiviert. 

BoZilovs Bestreben war es, wie er am Schluss seiner Arbeit (S. 189) sagt, 
im Grunde Belege über die “bulgarische Diaspora” im byzantinischen Reich 
zu sammeln; seine Bemühungen gingen in zwei Richtungen: einerseits, Belege 
über das Vorhandensein von kompakten Bevölkerungskontingenten von 
“Bulgaren” auf byzantinischen Territorien seinem Leser zu präsentieren 
(Einheit I: “Presence en masse des Bulgares à Byzance”) und andererseits, 
einzelne Personen oder Familien, die in der Geschichte von Byzanz eine Rolle 
gespielt haben, als Bulgaren auszuweisen (Einheit IT: La penetration indivi- 
duelle des Bulgares dans l’empire byzantin VIIe-XIVe s.). Auf die dritte Ein- 
heit (La politique de Byzance envers les Bulgares dans l’empire byzantin) 
werden wir hier nicht eingehen, da der Autor selbst auf S. 189 auf “conclu- 
sions définitives” verzichtet. 

Unsere Ausführungen stellen —wie der Leser schon richtig erraten hat— 
eine Kritik der Methode BoZilovs dar. Wir werden uns im Folgenden bemühen, 
einige seiner Aussagen über die “Bulgaren”, die er seinem Leser (bzw. Hörer 
in Paris) präsentiert, zu bestreiten. Aus den vielen “Belegen”, die er in seiner 
Arbeit vorbringt, haben wir uns vier ausgesucht. Aus der 1. Einheit sollen 
hier a) die “bulgarische” Zugehörigkeit der im 7. Jhd. nach Griechenland 
eingewanderten Slaven sowie b) das Vorhandensein “bulgarischer” Bevölke- 


1. I. Božilov, “Les Bulgares dans l'empire byzantin”. In: Godiÿnik na Sof. Universitet, 
istorideski fakultet, Bd. 69 (1975), Sofia 1980, S. 143-193, franz. mit bulg. Zusammenfassung. 
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rung in der Gegend um Thessaloniki, in Chalkidiki, Serrae, Zichne im 14. 
Jhd. diskutiert werden. Aus der 2. Einheit soll die Herkunft a) von zwei Ein- 
zelpersonen, die im 11. Jhd. in der politischen Szene des Reiches eine gewisse 
Rolle gespielt haben, sowie b) eines ganzen byzantinischen Geschlechts der 
Paläologen-Zeit, das nach Božilov “bulgarisch” sein soll, untersucht werden. 
Wir haben, das sei hier auch erwähnt, diese Fälle nicht deswegen ausgesucht, 
weil BoZilovs Argumentierung hier am leichtesten zu refutieren ist. Die Beispiele 
lassen ‚sich vermehren und wir werden darauf zurückkommen, falls es von 
irgendeiner Seite erwünscht sein sollte. Wir beschränken uns also hier—rein 
aus Platzgründen—auf die genannten Fälle. 


Ta. Wir wollen zuallererst sehen, was für eine Bevölkerung der Verf. 
zu den “Bulgaren” technet. Geht man den ganzen Aufsatz durch, dann stellt 
man fest, dass für I. Božilov alle Slaven, die seit dem 7. (nach Božilov 6.) 
Jahrhundert bis zur südlichsten Spitze Griechenlands (der Peloponnes) ein- 
gedrungen sind, Bulgaren waren. Ja, er beobachtet gar eine “présence en 
masse des groupes ethniques bulgares dans les différentes régions de l'empire ` 
Byzantin - la Péninsule ‚balkanique, l’Asie Mineure et l'Italie” (S. 149). 
Trotz seiner, wohl rein rhetorischer Beteuerung, auf S. 147: “Cette conception 
- l'identification totale des Slaves et des Bulgares, est, bien sûr, inexacte, et 
je suis. Join de la pensée de fonder ma recherche sur elle”, fühlt er sich in der 
Lage, ein ganzes Kapitel.seiner Arbeit der “Présence en masse des Bulgares 
à Byzance de la fin du VIe au début du XIe s.” (S. 149-157) zu widmen. Dort 
wird das Zeugnis von sattsam bekannten Quellen, wie der Chronik von Mo- 
nemvasia und anderer “evergreens” wie der Vita von Wilibald oder des Epi- 
tomators von Strabo zitiert, um beim Leser den Eindruck ex silentio zu sug- 
gerieren, dass es sich nämlich bei den, Slaven, die ja bekanntlich Griechen- 
land seit dieser Zeit (6. bzw. 7. Jhd.) überflutet haben sollen, im Grunde um 
Bulgaren handelt. Hier BoZilovs Begründung: “D’autre part pourtant, en 
aucun cas la pr&sence des Slaves à Byzance et surtout la premiere infiltration 
des ‘Slaves. en Macédoine, Thessalie, Epire, Hellade, Péloponnèse et la région 
des. Rhodopes ne peut être éliminée lors de l’étude du problème des Bulgares 
à Byzance. Les raisons qui appellent une telle conclusion sont au nombre de 
deux. D'abord, les données de la toponymie et de quelques autres sources 
témoignent sûrement de la parenté évidente entre les Slaves ayant été établis 
dans l’Empire et ceux d’entre eux, qui vivaient à l’État bulgare” (S. 147-148). 

Hier stützt BoZilov, er ist in dieser Hinsicht nicht der einzige, seine Argu- 
mentation gänzlich auf linguistische Kriterien. Bevor wir uns jedoch den 
linguistischen “Beweis” der “parenté evidente” der Slaven Griechenlands 
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näher ansehen, müssen wir hier klarstellen, dass es absolut keine “autres 
sources” gibt, die “témoignent sûrement” diese vermeintliche Verwandschaft. 
Gäbe es sie doch, dann müssten sie wohl nur Ivan BoZilov bekannt sein, der 
—trotz seines Eifers, seinen Leser über die “présence en masse” der Bulgaren 
in Byzanz aufzuklaren—- das Geheimnis um diese mysteriôsen Quellen nicht 
preisgeben will. 

Über die Sprachzugehôrigkeit der nach Griechenland im Mittelalter 
eingewanderten slavischen Stamme lassen sich, wie bekannt, Kriterien ein- 
zig und allein aus der Onomastik ermitteln: es sind die Ortsnamen slavischen 
Ursprungs, die in der Toponymie des griechischen Raumes bis heute erhalten 
geblieben sind, sowie einige Benennungen slavischer Stämme, die uns die 
mittelgriechischen Quellen überliefert haben, die einem Forscher heute Auf- 
schluss über die Sprache dieser Slaven bieten können. Aus dem im Griechi- 
schen petrifizierten fremden Ortsnamengut lässt sich jedoch nicht eine nicht: 
mehr lebendige Sprache beschreiben und vollkommen identifizieren: man 
wird bestenfalls bestimmte phonetische Prozesse, einen Teil des Derivations- 
mechanismus (Ableitungssuffixe usw.), sowie einen Bruchteil ihrer Lexik 
aufspüren können. Ihre Grammatik bleibt dem Forscher, der vom Wunschden- 
ken frei ist, verborgen. Seit Vasmers wohlbekannter, im J. 1941 erschienenen 
Arbeit, glaubt man ein gewichtiges Argument über die sprachliche Verwand- 
schaft der Slaven des mittelalterlichen griechischen Raumes und jener, die 
viel später, die bulgarische ethnolinguistische Gemeinschaft gebildet. haben; 
gewonnen zu haben. Heute, 40 Jahre danach, lässt sich jedoch dieses Argu- 
ment nicht aufrechterhalten: man kann nicht aufgrund einer einzigen phoneti-: 
schen Erscheinung, der Vertretung der urslavischen Lautgruppe Su, *dj durch 
$t und Zd (denn mehr Kriterien bietet Vasmer im Grunde nicht!) zwei Sprachen, 
das Bulgarische — wie wir es kennen— und die Sprache der nach Griechen- 
land eingewanderten Slaven — wie man sie aus den Ortsnamen vermuten kann — 
für identisch erklären. Man denke hier an die vielfältige Gliederung des 
Westslavischen (Tschechisch, Slovakisch, Polnisch, Ober- und Niedersorbisch) 
und an die einheitliche Vertretung der urslavischen Lautgruppe dl: man 
würde nie auf die Idee kommen, alle diese Sprachen für identisch zu erklären, 
bloss weil sie eine gemeinsame phonetische Erscheinung aufweisen. 

In der Sprachwissenschaft setzt sich mehr und mehr die Erkenntnis 
durch, dass man nicht überall dort, wo sich die Lautgruppe št, Zd in der Topo- 
nymie nachweisen lässt, auch über Ansiedlung von “Bulgaren” sprechen 
muss®. Für diesen Zusammenhang wichtig ist jedoch ein anderer Aspekt: 


2. Vgl. dıe fur diesen Zusammenhang wichtigen Ausführungen des österreichischen 
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eine eingehende Untersuchung (die wir kürzlich in Form einer Monographie 
veröffentlicht haben)? der toponymischen Hinterlassenschaft des slavischen 
Stammes der Melingoi auf der Peloponnes (jener Melingoi, die BoZilov im- 
plicite in seinem Aufsatz, S. 152, zu den Bulgaren zählt) hat zu zeigen ver- 
sucht, dass es dort nicht nur exklusiv “bulgarische” Ortsnamen fehlen, 
sondern, dass dort Ortsnamen zu finden sind, die statt der “bulgarischen” 
Lautgruppe Zd die “ostslavische” Vertretung Z ( ursl. *dj aufweisen (vgl. 
unten)! Kurz, die als slavisch zu bezeichnenden Ortsnamen des griechischen 
Raumes können uns kein solides Kriterium über die sprachliche, geschweige 
denn ethnische, Zugehörigkeit der Griechenland-Slaven zu den Bulgaren 
bieten. Da Božilov jedoch ein Historiker ist: wo sind denn die Quellen, die 
uns, sei es auch zu der leisesten, Vermutung veranlassen könnten, dass jene 
Slaven der Peloponnes je Kontakte zu den Bulgaren (oder was man immer 
darunter im frühen Mittelalter verstehen mag) gehabt haben? 

Da unser Autor die slavischen Ethnonyme (die Benennungen der nach 
Griechenland eingewanderten slavischen Stämmen), so wie sie uns in den by- 
zantinischen Quellen überliefert wurden, in seine Überlegungen einbezieht, wol- 
len wir hier auch diesen Punkt diskutieren. 

Es sind in manchen sprachwissenschaftlichen Veröffentlichungen der 
letzten Zeit Stimmen laut geworden, die behaupten, dass es sich bei den von 
den byzantinischen Quellen seit dem 5.-6. Jh. erwähnten LOAaBnvoi / UKAa- 
Bnvoi € slav. Slovëne nicht um die breite Gruppe der Slaven in Osteuropa 
handelt, sondern dass man damit nur einen Zweig von ihnen, die “bulgari- 
schen” Slaven, gemeint habe. Solche Behauptungen sind falsch und für das 
Klima der wissenschaftlichen Auseinandersetzung bedrohlich, denn es ist 
eine in der Slavistik allgemein etablierte Tatsache, dass ZöAußnvoi € *Slo- 
vene, die Selbstbenennung der ganzen südindogermanischen ethnolinguistischen 
Gruppe, der Slaven, bereits in ihrer Urheimat feststand®. 

Welche Kriterien für die Zugehörigkeit zu der “bulgarischen” Gruppe 


Slavisten O. Kronsteiner, Zum Alter der bulgarischen Lautgruppe 3t/2d aus urslavisch *tj/dj. 
In: Österreichische Namensforschung 7 (1979), H. 1, S. 28ff. 

3. Ph. Malingoudis, Studien zu den slavischen Ortsnamen Griechenlands. 1. Slavische 
Flurnamen aus der messenischen Mani (Abhandl. der Geistes- u. Sozialwiss. Klasse der Akad. 
d. Wiss. u. d. Liter. Mainz, Jg. 1981, Nr. 3), Mainz-Wiesbaden 1981 (ferner zitiert: Malingou- 
dis, Studien). 

4. Darüber ausführlicher: Ph. Malingoudis, Toponymy and History. Observations con- 
cerning the Slavic Toponymy of the Peloponnese. In: Cyrillomethodianum VI (im Druck). 

5. Vgl. darüber zuletzt die wichtigen Ausführungen von O. N. Trubaëev, Tip slavjans- 
kogo etnonima. In: Voprosy Jazykoznanija, Jg. 1974, H. 6, S. 54-60. 
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bieten jedoch die Benennungen der von BoZilov auf S. 150-151 aufgezählten 
slavischen Stämme der Apovyovfita1, Puyxtvo1, Xayovdato1, LpoAcdvot, 
BeAgysCitat usw., die in Griechenland im 7. Jhd. bezeugt sind, an? Hier 
lassen wir lieber eine viel kompetentere Stimme, den sowjetischen Sprach- 
wissenschaftler und Akademiemitglied O. N. Trubalev zu Worte kommen: 

“Man kann kaum bezweifeln, dass der südliche Stamm ‘Severi, Severjane’ 
in Donau-Bulgarien auf eine Art und Weise mit dem ostslavischen Stamm 
Severjane (wörtlich ‘die Nördlichen’) verwandt ist. Dieses Beispiel des Toch- 
tercharakters eines balkanslavischen Ethnonyms in Bezug auf einen ostslavi- 
schen ist nicht einmalig. Ebenso unstrittig ist die Gleichsetzung der balkan- 
slavischen ApovyovBitat in Makedonien mit den ostslavischen Apayovßiraı 
(Konst. Porphyrogenetos), Dregoviti (Laurentius-Chronik). Es ist wichtig, 
hier die russischen dialektischen Ausgangsappellativa drjagva ‘Sumpf, Moor, 
Morast’. weissruss. dregväd ‘Morast im Sumpf’, ukrainisch dragvd, drjagvä 
‘sumpfige Stelle’ zu erwähnen, wobei wir konstatieren müssen, dass sonst 
nirgendwo in der slavischen Welt der Sumpf mit diesen Wörtern bezeichnet 
wird...”. 

“Der ‘altrussische’ ethnonymische Beitrag auf dem Balkan begrenzte 
sich aber nicht nur auf das gerade Erwähnte. Oben wurde schon beiläufig 
die Existenz des Ortsnamens Kryvitsani in Griechenland (Peloponnes) erwähnt. 
Vasmer lehnt es in seinem Buch über die Slaven in Griechenland ab, hierin 
die russische Stammesbezeichnung Krivici zu sehen. Er zieht es lieber vor, 
auf diesem Territorium über serbokr. *Kriviéi oder bulg. *Krivi$ti zu sprechen, 
obwohl er weiss, dass solche Formen nicht existieren...”. 

“Noch ein slavischer Stamm im Süden der Balkanhalbinsel trug vor 
tausend Jahren einen Namen, der offensichtlich aus dem Ostslavischen her- 
rührt: Smoleny/Smoljane (griech. ZyoAedvor), woher auch Smolen, eine 
Stadt in SW Bulgarien”. 

Über den ethnolinguistischen Charakter der bis zur südlichsten Spitze 
Griechenlands eingewanderten slavischen Stämme schreibt er: “Die Sprach- 
verhältnisse, die allmählig auf einem Territorium zu herrschen beginnen, 
müssen nicht unbedingt dieses Territorium von Anfang an charakterisieren, 
eher im Gegenteil, und insbesondere dann nicht, wenn es sich um ein neube- 
siedeltes Gebiet handelt. Die Zusammensetzung der neuangekommenen 
Völkerschaft musste bunt sein, die ethnolinguistische Buntheit von Stam- 
mesverbänden ist keine Seltenheit. Wenn auch vereinzelte Stammesbezeich- 
nungen für die Beurteilung dieses breiten Fragekomplexes der Sprachge- 
schichte und Ethnogenese nicht genügen, so kann man nicht gleichzeitig 
den Fakt unterschätzen, dass die Zeugnisse der Stammesbenennungen die 
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Forschung durchaus in neue, zuverlässige Richtungen führen können. Ich 
erwähne es deswegen, weil es ausser den (ostslavischen) Ethnonymen auch 
noch andere, vor allem lexikalische Faktoren gibt, die sich nicht in die Theorie 
über die rein südslavische Beherrschung der südlichen Balkan-Halbinsel 
einordnen lassen. Es ist jedoch seltsam, dass die einseitige Einstellung oder 
die Voreingenommenheit es möglich machen, dass im Prinzip viele ‚Fakten 
entgehen, unbemerkt bleiben...”. 

“Welche Ethnonyme aus den Zeiten des slavischen Kolonisation findet 
man in Griechenland? Es zeigt sich, dass es dort Spuren von Ethnonymen 
solcher Slaven gibt, die nicht zur bulgaro-makedonischen Gruppe gehören. 
Ich spreche nicht über die Severjane, die Drugovitai und die `Smoljane, denn 
mit diesen Namen könnten sowohl bulgarische, als auch russische Slaven 
gemeint sein, sondern ich erwähne die genannten Spuren von Krivici, wo 
man schon schwer nur über Bulgaren sprechen kann. Vgl. weiter die Orts- 
namen Xapßarı (‘Kroaten’), ta LépBia (‘Serben’) und TlexoPé, der so 
oder so mit dem Ethnonym der Tschechen zusammenhängt”. 

Die Schlüsse, die der sowjetische Sprachwissenschaftler über ostslavi- 
sche Zugehörigkeit mancher slavischen Stämme, die im 7. Jh. nach Griechen- 
land gekommen sind, gezogen hat, lassen sich durch manche Daten aus der 
slavischen Toponymie Griechenlands verifizieren. Ich möchte diese Daten 
sogleich folgen lassen, wobei ich bemerken muss, das die Arbeit über die 
slavische Mikrotoponymie (Flurnamen) Griechenlands (insbesondere der 
Peloponnes, wo viele altertümlichen slavischen Flurnamen in der Toponymie 
petrifiziert sind) noch in den Anfängen steckt. 

In dem Gebiet, welches die Melingoi besiedelt haben (westliche Abhänge 
des Taygetus, das heutige messenische Mani) kommen Ortsnamen vor, die 
nicht die “bulgarische” Lautvertretung *d/) Zd, sondern die ostslavische *dj > š 
aufweisen, vgl.: 

1. TCatodn (ein Bach) < slav. CëZal ( *Cédjal, zu céditi = “seihen” 
(vgl. bulgarisch ceZd = “Lauge”, russisch dagegen ce? = “dünner Hafersch- 
leim”). Die bulgarische Lautung des Ortsnames wäre *Cé¥dal’. 

2. TCot{oc € slav. Cuz, vel. russ. čužoj = “fremd”, bulgarisch dagegen 
čužd = “id”®. 

3. AuuroBitia € LiboyiZ'a ( *Libovidja zum Personennamen Libovidb 


6. O. N. Trubaëev, Rannie slavjanskie etnonimy-svideteli migracii Slavjan. In: Voprosy 
Jazykoznanija, Jg. 1974, H. 6, S. 62-63. 
` 7. Malıngoudis, Studien S. 27, ' 

8, Ebd, S. 29-30, 
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+ feminines Suffix -ja, die bulgarische Lautung wäre dagegen Ljubovitda®. 

4. Zu erwähnen sind ferner die Ortsnamen, für welche auch Vasmer 
ein etymologisches *dj vorausgesetzt hat, sich jedoch geweigert hatte, einen 
slavischen Reflex dj > Z einzusehen, da er von der Voraussetzung ausging, 
dass die slavischen Ortsnamen Griechenlands den vermeintlichen “bulgari- 
schen” Reflex *dJ > Zd aufweisen: Tapfevixog (Arkadien): Vasmer (S. 151) 
setzt mit Recht eine urslavische Form *Gordjenikb voraus, erwähnt jedoch 
nicht, warum eine vom ihm zu erwartende Form *TaplSevixoc bulg. 
Grazdenik, ausgeblieben ist. Den gleichen Reflex zeigt der Ortsname Tapte- 
vitoa (Flurname in Olympien) € slav. *Gordj enica, vgl. dagegen die bulgari- 
schen Ortsnamen GraZdenik, Grazdenica. 

Für MéPôela < slav. MedvéZ’a (Epirus) sagt Vasmer (S. 141): “Ich 
deute den Namen als ‘Bärenort’ vom slav. medvěd... die bulgarische Ent- 
sprechung wäre *MedvéZda”. 

PadoBit: (Epirus, belegt a. 1969, Vasmer S. 48) ist ebenfalls eine adjektivi- 
sche d Bildung von einem Personennamen Radovidb > Radoviz. Hier ist der 
“bulgarische” Reflex Radovi2d auch nicht vorhanden. 

Mann könnte mit Vasmer (S. 297) in allen obigen Fällen an eine phoneti- 
sche Entwicklung neugr. 0 ( C6 (slav. Zd denken, doch lässt sich diese Annahme 
keineswegs durch die Fakten der griechischen Phonologie bestätigen. Der 
Ausfall eines interdentalen 6 nach dem Spiranten t, also slav. Zd ) griech. C, 
wäre für das Griechische ungewöhnlich. Im Gegenteil hat das Griechische 
ein interdentales Š nach den Spiranten s, z in slavischen Lautverbindungen 
wie sl, zr entwickelt: Slovéne > LOAaBnvot, Prizren > TIpıoöpıdvo. 

Wir verfügen andererseits über Belege, wo slav. zd durch griech. 68 
wiedergegeben wird: yapacdosıöng € slav. gorazdb (10. Jh.), Zöpaßiknv, 
Zöpaßtkıov etc. (a. 1300 et seq.) < slav. Zdravik, LépaAton ( Zrelca. 

Um zu beweisen, daß der Reflex ursl. *dj > griech. CÇ weder eine grie- 
chische dialektale Eigentümlichkeit noch ausschliesslich in der slavischen 
Toponymie Griechenlands vorkommt, soll hier der früheste mir bekannte 
Beleg genannt werden: ein Ante namens AaBpayélas wird im J. 555/556 
in den Quellen erwähnt. Dieser Personenname lässt sich m.E. ohne lautliche 
Schwierigkeiten aus dem Ostslavischen ableiten, wenn man von einer Form 
Dobroje2! ausgeht, d.h. aus einem Personennamen Dobro-jézdb + Suffix -ji, 
das hier eine patronymische Funktion hat10, 

Im Lichte der obigen Belege aus der slavischen Toponymie Griechen- 


9, Ebd. S. 63. 
10. Darüber ausführlicher Malingoudis, Studien S. 149-150, 
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lands lässt sich nun auch der Name des slavischen Stammes in Thessalien 
BeAeyelitaı aus dem Ostslavischen erklären: BeAeyeslitaı!! ist eine griechi- 
sche Ableitung (das Suffix -Itng bzw. -Traı bildet bekanntlich im Griechi- 
schen Einwohnernamen) aus einem Ortsnamen *BeAsyéC1, der seinerseits 
aus einer slavischen adjektivischen Form Velej éëf (und nicht bulg. VelejeZd!) 
( Personennamen VelejezdB + Suff. -ji stammt. 

Eine ostslavische Lautung urslavisch e ) russisch ja liegt ferner in den 
von Vasmer (S. 275) erwähnten Ortsnamen aus Lakonien Aravtiva (*Ledina, 
zum Appellativ /edina = “Rodeland” und Ilıavriva € Petina zu pet = “fünf” 
vor; man vergleiche russisch /jada, ljadina; pjat’, bulgarisch dagegen ledina, 
pet. Eine ebenfalls ostslavische Lautung zeigt der Flurname Ntodmiata 
(Neutrum, Plural) aus dem Melingen-Gebiet: Dupjata ( Dupeta, eize Plural- 
bildung von dupe (Deminutiv von dupa = “Loch” eines Neutrums der kon- 
sonantischen -t-Deklination wie agne. Wäre dieser Ortsname bulgarisch, 
dann müsste er Nroöneta ( Dupeta lauten12, 

Zu den oben von Trubatev erwähnten lexikalischen Ubereinstimmungen 
mit dem Ostslavischen, die sich in der slavischen Toponymie Griechenlands 
nachweisen lassen, möchte ich noch folgende Fälle erwähnen: Ist es zufällig, 
dass Gewässernamen wie russisch Psël (erster Nebenfluss des Dnepr) und 
IItcoAocg (ein Bach im Melingen-Gebiet), zwei Ableitungen mit einem -l- 
Suffix aus der gleichen urslavischen Wurzel!$, sich nur im ostslavischen Raum 
einerseits und in dem von Slaven im 7. Jh. besiedelten Gebiet der südlichen 
Peloponnes andererseits nachweisen lassen? Warum findet man auf der 
Peloponnes solche Ortsnamen, die aus dem slavischen Appellativ *molth = 
“Tenne” entstanden sind, aus einem Appellativ also, welches mit dieser Be- 
deutung in östlicher Gruppe des Südslavischen (im heutigen Bulgarien und 
Süd-Jugoslavien) offensichtlich nicht vorhanden (et 7. 

Wir kommen jetzt auf BoZilovs Konstantierung zurück: Die Frage 
der engen Sprachverwandtschaft der nach Griechenland im Mittelalter ein- 
gewanderten slavischen Stämme mit den Stämmen, die später (und zum Teil 
nach der Assimilierung der Griechenland-Slaven) die bulgarische ethno- 
linguistische Gruppe gebildet haben, muss noch offen bleiben. Solange uns 
die Quellen (in diesem Falle: die slavischen Ortsnamen Griechenlands) An- 
zeichen über die Zugehörigkeit dieser Stämme zu verschiedenartigen slavi- 


11. Quellenangaben und Übersicht über die bisher vorgeschlagenen Etymologien in: 
Vizantiski izvori za istoriju naroda Jugoslavije, Bd. I, Beograd 1955, S. 188, Anm. 5. 

12. Malıngoudis, Studien S. 34-35. 

13. Ebd. S. 94-95, 

14. Ebd, S 70-71, 
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schen Sprachzweigen geben, müssen diese Anzeichen ohne Voreingenommen- 
heit überprüft und erklärt werden. Konstatierungen, wie die von Božilov, 
ersparen einem zwar eine Menge Arbeit, sie haben jedoch mit der Realität, 
wie sie sich in den Ortsnamen selbst wiederspiegelt, wenig zu tun. 


Ib. Božilov kommt auf S. 161 auf den ethnographischen Charakter 
Makedoniens zu sprechen. Wörtlich sagt er: “Des indications encore plus 
abondantes et convainquantes sur la population bulgare en Macédoine (près 
de Thessalonique, Chalcidique, Serrai, Zichna) au XIVe s. peuvent être re- 
levées dans les praktika de quelques monastères du Mont Athos (Iviron, 
Xéropotamou, Karakala, Esphigménou, Lavra). Comme la majorité de ces 
documents ont été utilisés comme des sources pour l’onomastique bulgare 
pendant de Moyen Âge, je rappelerai ici uniquement les données tirées de 
quatre praktika du monastère d’Esphigménou (1300, 1318, 1321), décou- 
vertes et publiées très récemment par J. Lefort et des quelques praktika et 
d’autres documents de Lavra (1300-1321). 

Dans les possessions du monastère d’Esphigménou situées en Chalci- 
dique, vivait une population où prenoms d’origine bulgare étaient très cou- 
rants... Nous pouvons tirer les mêmes données des documents conservés 
dans les archives du monastère de Lavra... Dans ces documents fort inté- 
ressants nous trouvons beaucoup de prénoms et de toponymes d’origines 
bulgares”, und weiter auf S. 162 fährt er fort: “...Ce qui compte plutôt 
pour nous, c’est la diffusion de ces prénoms et noms de lieu qui n’est par la 
conséquence d’une influence bulgare tardive, mais se trouve être le résultat 
de la présence de la population bulgare établie dans ces terres à une époque 
sensiblement plus ancienne et qui avait résisté à l’assimilation byzantine”. 

Die Methode der Auswertung der Urkunden, die BoZilov vorschlägt, 
ist im Prinzip richtig, ihre Anwendung setzt allerdings einen Forscher voraus, 
der, sowohl aufgrund seiner Schulung, als auch von der Intention her, in 
der Lage ist, seine Quelle in ihrer Gesamtheit seinem Leser zu präsentieren; 
pickt er aber nur diejenige Belege aus, die ihm ins Konzept passen und unter- 
lässt es, jene zu erwähnen, die gegen seine These sprechen, dann sind alle 
seine Ausführungen, all das imposante Apparat der Anmerkungen und der 
Quellennachweise wertlos, denn: suppresio veri, suggestio falsi. 

Bevor wir jedoch einen Vorwurf erheben, werden wir versuchen, anhand 
der gleichen Quellen, die Božilov benutzt hat, die Fragwürdigkeit seiner 
Aussagen zu zeigen. 

Božilov hat sich als Beweis seiner Behauptungen die einigen wenigen 
Benennungen Boÿkyapos, die in den betreffenden Urkunden vorkommen, 
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ausgesucht. Diese spàrlichen Belege sollen, als “indications abondantes et 
convainquantes”, die bulgarische Präsenz in den Gegenden um Thessaloniki, 
in Chalkidike, Serrai usw. demonstrieren. Da er nun unserer Erwiderung, 
dass alle diese Benennungen nicht efhnonymische Bezeichnungen, sondern 
Personennamen (Vor- oder Familiennamen) sind, nicht viel Beachtung schen- 
ken wird, da er die simple Tatsache nicht wahr haben wird, dass Personen 
namens Pohl oder Némec oder Grekov oder eben BobAyapos nicht unbedingt 
polnischen, deutschen, griechischen oder bulgarischen Volkstums sein müssen, 
wollen wir hier ihm einige Beispiele solcher mittelgriechischen Personen- und 
Familiennamen, die aus Ethnonymen entstanden sind, nur aus den Quellen, 
die er zur Stützung seiner Behauptungen benutzt hat, zeigen: 

Zuallererst kommt in den von BoZilov zitierten Esphigmenou-Urkunden 
der Name BovAyapog (sei es als Personen- oder Familienname, sei es auch 
als Ethnonym) nicht ein einziges Mal vor. Wir finden dagegen dort folgende 
mittelgriechische Vor- und Familiennamen, die aus Ethnonymen entstanden 
sind: 

“Vlache” als Familienname: Kavotavttvog BAdyoc, Einwohner von 
Portarea (katepanikion Kalamaria, a. 1318, 1321) und seine Söhne Kakôc 
BAGyos und @sgóóopoc BAdyoo ©; MavouTAÀ BAaxıdrng, Einwohner von 
Rentina, a. 133418, 

“Kalabrier” als Familienname. Anna, Witwe des IlatAoc Kadaßpös 
Einwohnerin von Brasta, a. 130017, 

“Kumane” als Vorname. Képavoc, Bruder des Priesters @e6ôwpoc in 
Laimin (katepanikion Stephaniana), a. 130018; Kôuavos Sohn der Mapia, 
Witwe des IIavayıarng in Laimin, a. 130019; . Könavos Tlayképnc (“Schu- 
ster”) in Laimin, a. 1318, 132129, 

“Russe” als Vormane. P&ooc, Einwohner von Brasta, a. 131874; P&ooc, 
ebd. a. 130022; P&ooc Koptaxóç, ebd. a. 13003; P&ooc, Sohn des Anpt- 
tpıog IHlaparyıokitng, Einwohner v. Hagios Georgios, a. 1318, 1321%; P&coc, 


15. Actes d’Esphigmenou, ed. J. Lefort, Paris 1973 (im folgenden zitiert: Esph.), Nr. 14, 
163; Nr. 15, 126. 


16. Esph. Nr. 19, 20. 

17. Esph. Nr. 8, 33. 

18. Esph. Nr. 8, 26. 

19. Esph. Nr. 8, 22. 

20. Esph. Nr. 14, 115-116; Nr. 15, 76; Nr. 16, 55. 
21. Esph. Nr. 14, 9. 

22. Esph. Nr. 8, 48. 

23. Esph. Nr. 8, 66. : 
24. Esph. Nr. 14, 125; Nr. 15, 86-87; Nr. 16, 60. 
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Einwohner von Brasta, a. 1300%; P&ooc, ebd. a. 1321, 

Aus dem Urkundenmaterial des Laura-Klosters seien auch die Beispiele 
genannt: I 

“Flache” als Vorname. BA&xog Sohn des "Ioavvng MapovAtic”’; BA&yxoc, 
Sohn des Anufjtpiog Ilevtetyatns (der “Fünfäugige”)®; BAdyoc*®; BAdyos, 
Bruder des Xoöuvoc?®, alle in Doxompous, a. 1318. Ebendort als Frauen- 
name: BAGya, Tochter des Kavotavtivog Sévoc?!; BAdya Ehefrau des 
Mixanı. Tapoóonc32, Als Familienname: Anuñtpios BAdxoc, Schwieger- 
sohn des Bpv&wvioc®; Movot3, BAayoc™. 

“Russe” als Vorname. P&écoc, Sohn des Kovotavrivog Tod Æévov, in 
Doxompous, a. 1317®. Als Nachname: Baoclkgtos P&ooc, in Gradista a. 
1321% und Eipñnvn Póca, Doxompous, a. 131777, 

“Franke” als Familienname. Baciàsios Dpäyxoc, Doxompous, a. 131788. 

“Serbe” als Vorname. Z£pßos, Sohn des Toëvvns Zipng und der Kon, 
Doxompous, a. 131788, 

“Albaner” als Familienname. ’AXBavitnc, Gradista a. 132149, 

Will man sich nun die von Božilov zitierten Belege, nicht aus dem Kontext 
herausgerissen, wie er es tut, etwas näher ansehen, dann wird man auch hier 
feststellen können, dass es sich bei den BobAyapoı BoZilovs nicht um “Bul- 
garen”, sondern auch hier um Familiennamen handelt. Hier sind die Belege, 
die Božilov (Anm. 140) zitiert: 

In der Urkunde Nr. 91 des Laura Klosters, einer Liste der Paröken von 
Laura im Katepanikion Ierissos, sind verzeichnet u.a. im Dorf Gomatou: 


` 25. Esph. Nr. 8, 35. 
26. Esph. Nr. 15, 9; Nr. 16, 7. 
27. Actes de Lavra, Vol. H, ed. P. Lemerle et al., Paris 1977 (im folgenden Lavr.), Nr. 104, 

49. . 

28. Lavr. Nr. 104, 53. 

29. Lavr. Nr. 104, 91. 

30. Lavr. Nr. 104, 117. 

31. Lavr. Nr. 104, 108. 

32. Lavr. Nr. 104, 76. 

33. Lavr. Nr. 104, 29. 

34. Lavr. Nr. 104, 137. 

35. Lavr. Nr. 104, 107. 

36. Lavr. Nr. 109, 702. 

37. Lavr. Nr. 104, 60. 

38. Lavr. Nr. 104, 40. 

39. Lavr. Nr. 104, 57. 

40. Lavr. Nr. 109, 725bis. 
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l. Die Weingarten des Nuéiooc, Sohns des Kavotavtivos Tpnyopäc, 
diese sind benachbart (nAnoiov) an Weingarten folgender Eigentümer: 
Xptotéèovios, Matipos, Boblyapos und Nopixds*!, Aus diesem Kontext 
wird es also deutlich, dass Boókyapoc hier ein Familienname ist. 

2. Familie der Witwe @goë@pa, Ehefrau des “Imavvng Bobkyapos, 
ihre Söhne sind: 'IoGvvnç, Nuxnodpoc, ihre Tochter Mapta, ihr Schwie- 
gersohn @góóo@pocç, ihre Schwägerin (Schwester des ’I. BobAyapoc) “Avva und 
ihr Schwager Sévoc**. Da in der Familie kein slavischer Vorname vorkommt 
(etwa "Ißavng statt "Iodvvng) müssen wir auch hier Boëkyapos als Fami- 
lienname ansehen. 


3. Die nächste von Božilov, Anm. 140, angegebene Stelle der Urkunde 
Nr. 91 (Ul, Zeile 202) ist überflüssig: dort kommt statt des angegebenen 
BoüAyapog ein Bactkeitoc Aodkaç vor! 

Ferner sind die “Bulgaren” BoZilovs auch im Dorfe Loroton durch die 
Laura-Urkunde Nr. 109 (a. 1321) bezeugt. Auch hier handelt es sich jedoch, 
wie ein jeder unvoreingenommener Leser leicht feststellen kann, nicht um 
Ethnonyme, sondern um mittelgriechische Familiennamen: 


4. Baotkeoc BodAyapoc, Ehefrau: Eb6oxía, Tochter: Eipfjvn, Schwie- 
gersohn: Anuñtpioc, Enkeln ‘loëvvns und Tespyios, Enkelin: @zgoó@- 
pas, 

5. Sein Nachbar Anpntpios, Sohn des Priesters Kavotavtivos, 
besitzt einen Weingarten, der an jenen des BotAyapos angrenzt (mAnolov 
tod BovAyapov)*. 

6. Iwávvng Tonne, besitzt folgende Weingarten: rAnolov to} BouA- 
yapov, nAnolov tod Onpiavob, rAnotov rop BAdyov usw. Wir haben es 
also auch hier mit Familiennamen zu tun, die sämtlich aus Herkunftsbezei- 
chnungen (@npiavdc = “aus Thera”) herrühren. 

7. Aéov TÜaykäpns besitzt folgende Weingarten: nAnotov tof Bpovttn, 
rAnoiov toh BovAydpov, eis rop BeAwva. 

8. Mıxand BobtAyapoc, Ehefrau: Kaan, Tochter: Mapia, Bruder =é- 
voc”. 

9. NixdAaog BovAyapos ó BanBaxüç (Nomen auctoris zu Baußdkıov= 


41. Lavr. Nr. 91, I, 33. 
42. Lavr. Nr. 91, IO, 18-20. 
43. Lavr. Nr. 109, 212-214. 
44. Lavr. Nr. 109, 214-215. 
45. Lavr. Nr. 109, 250. 
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“Baumwolle”), Ehefrau: Eipnvn, Sohn: "AGavéotoc, Tochter: “Avva besitzt 
Weingarten nAnotov to BAayiatov™. 


10. Schliesslich sei noch eine “Bulgarin” erwähnt, die Boilovs Registrie- 
rung entgangen ist: In Loroton lebte zu der gleichen Zeit eine Frau, die den 
Nachnamen Bovayaptva (andronymische Bezeichnung z. Familienname 
BotAyapnc) und den schönen griechischen Vornamen Ilavopala hatte“! 

Für unseren Zusammenhang wichtig ist jedoch eine andere Tatsache, 
die ein gewissenhafter Forscher nicht verschweigen sollte: In dem von Božilov 
als Paradebeispiel zur Stützung seiner Behauptungen ausgesuchten Dorf 
Loroton, ist, nach dem Zeugnis der Urkunde, die er zitiert, unter den zahl- 
reichen erwähnten Flurnamen nicht ein einziger slavisch. In der gleichen Ur- 
kunde sind ferner über 300 Personennamen (Vor- oder Nachnamen) erwähnt; 
sieht man von einem einzigen (Bopionc) ab, dann sind alle diese Namen 
griechisch! Ja, betrachtet man einige von ihnen, die aus Spottnamen entstanden 
sind®, dann drängt sich nur noch eine Erklärung auf, dass nämlich die Ein- 
wohner Lorotons griechische Sprachträger waren und dass es dort nicht mal 
Spuren des Slavischen zu finden sind. 

Wir wollen jedoch, der Vollständigkeit halber, uns auch noch die übri- 
gen von Božilov erwähnten Fälle von BobAyapo. kurz mal ansehen: 


11. Die gleiche Urkunde von Laura (Nr. 109, a. 1321) erwähnt im Dorfe 
Drymosita einen “ladvvys BobAyapoc, Schwager des Anuñtpios Tkatü- 
kotÀoç (“der Breitbäuchige”), dessen Ehefrau "’Apyvp®, die Söhne Kovota- 
vttvoc und XZvuedv und die Tochter Mapia hiessen*®. Schliesslich sind 
im Dorfe Ormylia ein P@oos BobAyapocg (eine Namenkombination, die 
hoffentlich Bo2ilovs Augen öffnen kônntel), dessen Frau Eöyev@°° und im 
Dorfe Gomatou eine Mapia BovAyapia, deren Söhne Tedpyioc und Io- 
&vvn, die Tochter Eöppoobvn, die Schwester Eipnvn und der Neffe Teap- 
yıog hiessen, verzeichnet. 

Abschliessend sei auch der letzte der “Bulgaren” BoZilovs demaskiert, 
den unser Autor auf der Insel Lemnos entdeckt zu haben glaubt (S. 162): 
Der Mann hiess mit Vornamen ’Ayarntög (und nicht etwa Ljuben!), seine 


46. Lavr. Nr. 109, 261-263. 

47. Lavr. Nr. 109, 21. 

48. Kovroïmévvnc, Mavpolodvvng (Lavr. Nr. 109, 202), kovrög- “kleinwüchsig”, 
uaüpos== “schwarz”; IIoAboropog (ebd, Z. 232), noAds= “viel”, oröpog= “Samen”; 
Aayoyévnc (ebd., Z. 246)= “Hasenbart”; Meonuépns (ebd., Z. 258)== “Mittag”; Popépn¢ 
(ebd., Z. 26), goßspa== “Schrecken” usw. 

49. Lavr. Nr. 109, 360. 

50. Lavr. Nr. 109, 495, 
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Frau trug den, fürwahr nicht bulgarischen, Vornamen AovAovéia und sein 
Sohn I'£e@pruocš51, 

Man wird also konstatieren müssen: Bei den von Božilov genannten 
BoöAyapoı handelt es sich nicht um Bulgaren, sondern um griechische Träger 
eines Familiennamens, der —ein sehr gewöhnliches Phänomen in der Ono- 
mastik— aus einer ursprünglich ethnonymischen Bezeichnung entstanden 
ist. 

Bevor wir nun zur Analyse der Namen slavischen Etymons, die in den 
von Božilov angegebenen Urkunden vorkommen, übergehen, müssen wir 
auf zwei Tatsachen aufmerksam machen, die BoZilov in seine Überlegungen 
nicht miteinbezogen hat: 


1. Er verschweigt geflissentlich die Tatsache, dass die Anzahl der Namen 
slavischen Ursprungs in den genannten Urkunden im Verhältnis zu den 
griechischen verschwindend gering ist: Wenn er tatsächlich die Urkunden, 
die er seinem Leser vorsetzt (Esphigmenou Nros 8, 14, 15, 16, Laura Nros 
91, 104, 105, 108, 109) benutzt hat, dann hätte er sehen müssen, dass die von 
ihm als bulgarisch bezeichneten Namen kaum der Rede wert sind. Unterstellt 
man, dass alle Träger “bulgarischer” Namen tatsächlich auch Bulgaren waren, 
dann machten in allen Dörfern, die in diesen Urkunden verzeichnet sind, 
die griechischen Namensträger stets die gewaltige Mehrheit der Einwohner- 
schaft aus. 


2. Es ist eine allgemein bekannte Tatsache, dass ım Mittelalter die vlachi- 
sche Bevölkerung slavische Personennamen trug; wie sollte man denn hier 
ausschliessen, dass hinter einem P&öog oder Ztévos oder Apayävos doch 
nicht ein Vlache steckte? 

Wir wollen nun das Bild, das uns die genannten Urkunden anbieten, 
anhand eines ausgesuchten Beispieles verdeutlichen. In der Urkunde Nr. 
109 des Laura-Klosters (a. 1321) sind über 4000 Einwohner von 24 Dörfer 
verzeichnet. Da von diesen nur das eine (l'péôiota ( Gradište) einen slavi- 
schen Namen hat, während alle anderen Dörfer griechische Benennungen 
wie z.B. Aopwröv, Zapavrapta, Neoxapıov, Kpôa Ilnyadıa, Paris 
usw. haben, wollen wir hier die Namensliste dieses einen Dorfes überprüfen. 
Wir haben oben gesehen, dass es in Loroton, einem Dorf, der einen griechi- 
schen Ortsnamen trägt, unter den 300 Einwohnern nur ein einziger Träger 


51. Lavr. Nr. 99, 127-128 (a. 1304). Interessant fur die griechische Onomastik ist der Frau- 
enname AovAovöla, zu mittelgriech. AovAoddılov) € albanisch Pul'e = “Blume”. Über 
dieses albanische Lehnwort des Griechischen vgl. G. Meyer, Neugriechische Studien DI, Wien 
1894, S. 68. 
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eines slavischen Namens (Bopiong) vorkommt; man sollte also erwarten 
(wollte man die These mancher Historiker, die mit onomastischen Daten 
allzu grosszügig umgehen, akzeptieren, dass ein slavischer Siedlungsname 
das Vorhandensein von slavischen Sprachträgern signalisiert), dass in T'p&- 
iota sehr viele slavische Personennamen zu finden sein werden. Die Liste 
der Einwohnernamen dieses Dorfes bietet jedoch folgendes Bild an: die über- 
wiegende Zahl der Vornamen ist griechisch. Ausser den üblichen Taufnamen 
des orthodoxen Kalenders findet man dort auch solche Namen wie Kan 
(und nicht Dobra), Xpooñ (und nicht Zlata), Kovortia (fem. zu Kavorag), 
Ztapatns, Aéov, MavoonÀA, Æeviroa (fem: zu Z£voc), Zeougrun (fem. 
zu Zranärtng), Mapiva, Edöorta usw. Die in der Urkunde verzeichneten 
Nachnamen?? zeigen wiederum, dass die Sprache der Einwohner von Gra- 
dista das Griechische war. Anders kann man die Tatsache nicht erklären, 
dass man dort Nachnamen findet, die aus griechischen Spottnamen, Nomina 
auctoris, Adjektiva und Eigenschaftsbezeichnungen entstanden sind, vgl. 
Moni, XaAkedc zu griech. xaAxsüs = “Kupferschmied” (slav. kotlar); 
Ioavvns Kiwootic, zu griech. KAsoca = “Legehenne”; l'sbpyios Eb- 
daipovittns, zu griech. ebôatuov = “glücklich”; Ilsvraxng, zu griech. r£v- 
te = “fünf”; Anuñtpios I[&póoc, zu mittelgriech. népôos = “Wildkatze” ; 
BociAeoc Ifpäoivoc, zu mittelgriech. xpäoivos = “grün” usw. Alles in 
allem: aus den 140 verzeichneten Namen sind als griechisch 124 zu er- 
kennen. Aus den 16 Namen, die ein slavisches Etymon haben, drei sind 
eindeutig Nachnamen; ihre Träger können also nicht als Slaven bezeichnet 
werden: BaotAstog Apayävos (zu slav. drag = “lieb”?), Asov Asxavos 
(zum slay. Personennamen Lech, der keineswegs bulgarisch ist!) und MiyaijA 
Tpoórttng (Etymon?). Die übrigen 13 sind: Toprpdpotpog (Dobromir), Zt&- 
vos (2x), Biravos, Zopüva (3x, eine wird als Zapavva ñ rop “AABavitov 
bezeichnet!). Ferner kommen griechische Weiterbildungen wie Xtavia (4x, 
fem. zu Etévos) und PaônAia (fem. zu PaSA € Radil) vor, die zeigen, dass 
die ursprünglich slavischen Namen auch bei der griechischen Bevölkerung 
verbreitet waren: sie wurden mittels griechischer Suffixe in die griechische 
Namensgebung eingeführt, 

Die Überprüfung der Urkunden, auf die BoZilov zur Bestätigung seiner 
Behauptungen sich berufen hat, kann nicht seine These verifizieren. Sie zeigt 
darüber hinaus, dass unser Autor auf eine höchst fragwürdige Art und Weise 
mit seinen Quellen umgegangen ist, denn eben diese Quellen führen einen 
nüchternen Forscher zu der Erkenntnis, dass es über eine bulgarische Präsenz 


52, Lavr. S. 264. 
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in den genannten griechischen Gegenden nicht die Rede sein kann, 


Illa. Man gewinnt den Eindruck, dass Bozilovs Angaben (S. 172) über 
die zwei “Bulgaren” BopfAac und l'epuavôc, die olxeto1 von Nikephoros 
III.Botaneiates waren, nicht auf selbständiger Auswertung der Quellen beruhen, 
sonder dass er ältere, keineswegs unumstrittene, Meinungen vorbehaltlos 
übernimmt®%, Die “bulgarische” Herkunft der beiden Günstlingen des Kaisers 
wird jedoch keineswegs von der Aussage der Quellen bestätigt: von den vier 
mittelgriechischen Quellen, in denen BopfAac und Teppavög erwähnt wer- 
den (Scylitzes Continuatus, Joh. Zonaras, Anna Komnene, Nik. Bryennios) 
nur zwei bieten uns direkte Angaben über deren ethnische Herkunft. Es ist 
das Ehepaar Anna Komnene - Nik. Bryennios, das, wie bekannt, aus familiären 
Gründen seine Angaben aus erster Hand bezog. N. Bryennios erwähnt Tep- 
uavèc nicht, während er über die Herkunft von Bopikac (Variante: Bopii- 
Moc) nur einmal die Vermutung ausspricht, dass er “entweder Skythe oder 
Myser” war, Bedenkt man nun, dass a) N. Bryennios für die Bulgaren keine 
archaisierende Benennung in seinem Werk verwendet, sondern dass er sie mit 
ihren Volksnamen (BovAyapot) erwähnt”, b) dass bei ihm mit ‘Skythen’ die 
Pedenegen gemeint sind® und c) dass er die archaisierende Volksbezeichnung 
Mysos nur einmal bei dieser einen Gelegenheit gebraucht, so wird man kon- 
statieren müssen, dass für Bryennios BopíÀaqaç entweder Pečenege oder aber 
Angehöriger des um diese Zeit (1078-1081) neu erschienenen Turkvolkes, der 
Kumanen (=“Myser”) war. Falls er ihn für einen Bulgaren gehalten hätte, 
so bestand kein Grund, seine Herkunft zu verheimlichen. 


53. Man wird freilich im genannten Urkundenmaterial auch solche Namen finden, die 
eindeutig aussagen, dass deren Träger nicht Griechen waren. Solche Fälle sind aber so ver- 
schwindend gering und sie betonen um so mehr die Isoliertheit des Fremden in seiner griechi- 
schen Umgebung: jener 'IB&vnç zB., der in Esph. Nr. 8, 30 im Jahre 1300 erwähnt wird, 
kann sicher nicht als griechischer Einwohner von Brasta, wo, nach dem Zeugnis der gleichen 
Urkunde, 13 griechische Namensvettern namens "Iodvvng gelebt haben, bezeichnet werden! 

54. Božilov übernimmt hier eine frühere, von I. Dujtev geäusserte, Ansicht (bibliographi- 
sche Angabe apud Božilov, Anm. 221). Die neuere Arbeit von V. Sandrovskaja (Peat’s ime- 
nem Borila. In: Soobščenija gosud. Ermitata XXXI, 1970, S. 46-48) kennt er nicht. Eine 
detaillierte Zusammenstellung der Quellenbelege zu Borilas und Germanos findet man 
jetzt bei B. Skoulatos, Les personnages byzantins de I’ Alexiade. Analyse prosopographique 
et synthese, Louvain 1980, S. 47-49, 105-106. 

55. N. Bryennios (ed. Gauier), S. 283, 1-3: “6 88...8v elxe nıotöratov Kal olkeiötutov 
üvöpa, elte Exößnv, sire Muoöv—Boplius Av tobr@ tò Svona...”. 

56. Gy. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica. Bd. II: Sprachreste der Türkvölker in den byzantini- 
schen Quellen, Berlin 19583, S. 103 (ferner zitiert: Moravcsik ID. 

57. N. Bryennios (ed. Gautier): S. 145, 23; 209, 21; 217, 5; 233, 7; 237; 263; 271; 273. 
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Aber auch die Tochter des Alexios I. Komnenos, Anna, kennt die beiden 
nicht als “Bulgaren”#8, sondern bezeichnet sie diese in ihrem Werk zweimal 
als ‘Skythen’>®, Mit der archaisierenden Benennung Ekda sind jedoch, wie 
man aus dem Belegstellenverzeichnis von Moravcsik leicht feststellen kann®, 
bei Anna Komnene die Pecenegen, die Kumanen oder die Uzen gemeint. Das 
für die beiden ‘Barbaren’ von Anna Komnene verwendete Attribut *o0XaBo- 
vevetg’e! bezeichnet wiederum nicht die ethnische sondern die soziale Herkunft: 
nicht “Slaven von Geburt” waren BoptAac und Fepuavés, sondern “Skla- 
ven von Geburt”? Man wird hier festhalten müssen, dass die semantische 
Entwicklung Z(H)AaBog (“Slave”) > ZxAdßog (“mancipium”) im Mittelgrie- 
chischen zu der Zeit, als Anna Komnene ihr Werk niedergeschrieben hat (1138- 
1148), bereits vollzogen war®. 

Man könnte jedoch sich auf das Etymon des Namens von Bopil.og be- 
rufen und, wie so oft, wenigstens für ihn eine “bulgarische” Herkunft geltend 
zu machen versuchen. Hierzu sei Folgendes bemerkt: a) Bop{loc ist in der 
Tat ein slavischer Personenname; er stellt die Kurzform eines zusammenge- 
setzten Vollnamens wie Bori-slavb, Bori-voj, usw. (zu slav. boriti = “kämpfen”) 
dar, die mittels des Suffixes -U(o) gebildet wurde. Dieser Name ist jedoch we- 
der von der Bildung noch von der Lexik her exclusiv bulgarisch und er lässt 
sich auch in anderen slavischen Sprachen nachweisen. Aus dem serbischen 
Sprachraum sei z.B. jener Borilo erwähnt, der in einer altserbischen Urkunde 
vom J. 1353 vorkommt®; ein Einnwohner Dubrovniks namens Borilo Radičević 
est ebenfalls in einer serbischen Urkunde vom J. 1401 bezeugt®. b) Man kann 


58. Die Bulgaren werden bekanntlich bei A. Komnene mit ihrem Volksnam en EotAya- 
po. erwähnt; vgl. alle Belege bei Moravcsik I, S. 103. 

59. A. Komnene (ed. Leib), 157, 24 und I 64, 4-5. 

60. Moravesik II S. 281. 

61. “BapBépov oBRaßoyevav, tod te BopfAou onl kal rop Teppavoß” A. Komnene 
(ed. Leib) I 64, 4-5. 

62. Das Kompositum “o®AaBoyeviic” ist bei A. Komnene als em Synonym von “ôov- 
Aoyevhc” gebraucht, vgl. J. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, Bd. I, Paris 1829, S. 28. 

63. Aus den mittelgriechischen Quellen lässt sich als terminus post fur die Bedeutungs- 
erweiterung: Ethnonym (Slavus) > Appellativ (sclavus = “mancipium”) das Jahr 1136 er- 
mitteln. In den lateinischen Quellen findet man schon Belege aus dem 9. Jhd. Vgl. darüber 
zuletzt Malingoudis in Zeitschr. f. Balkanologie XVI (1980), S. 215-216. Vgl. jetzt den Aufsatz 
von H. Köpstein, “Zum Bedeutungswandel von ExAéBos /Sclavus”. In: Byzantinische Fors- 
chungen VII (1979), S. 67-88. Die Autorin kommt zu dem Ergebnis (S. 87), dass die neue 
Bedeutung (“mancipium”) “erstmalig im byzantinischen Unteritalien im 11. Jh. belegt ist. 
Sie ist also im Griechischen spätestens im 11. Jh. aufgekommen”. 

64. S. Novaković, Zakonski spomenici srpskih driava srednjega veka, Beograd 19 12, S. 703. 

65, D. Daničić, Rječnik iz kniZevnih starina srpskih, Bd, 1-3, Beograd 1863- 1864, s.v. 
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die Volkszugehörigkeit einer gegebenen Person nicht allein aus dem Etymon 
des Namens, den sie trägt, ableiten: BopfAog trug zwar einen slavischen Na- 
men, von seiner Herkunft her war er jedoch, wie die Quellen ausdrücklich be- 
zeugen, “Skythe oder Myser” (Pečenege oder Kumane). Man wird in den Quel- 
len viele ähnliche Fälle finden; erwähnt sei z.B. jener Kumane stratiotes, der 
in einem Praktikon von Laura (August 1181) vorkommt und der den slavi- 
schen Namen BodAxdvoc € Vikan (slav. vilkb = “Wolf”) trägt. Aus dem 
altserbischen Urkundenmaterial lässt sich auch eine Unzahl von Vlachen nach- 
weisen, die slavische Namen haben, ja man findet sogar unter ihnen welche, 
die den stolzen urslavischen Namen Borislav tragen®. Und so zeigen uns die 
Quellen, dass er absolut keinen Anhaltspunkt dafür gibt, Boptkas und Tep- 
uavôc als “Bulgaren” zu bezeichnen. 


Ib. Völlig irrelevant mit der von ihm anvisierten Problematik sind die 
Ausführungen BoZilovs über die byzantinische “Familie” der Asanioi. Er mutet 
seinem Leser einen langen Exkurs in seiner Arbeit (S. 165-170) zu, um eine 
(überdies noch unvollständige) Prosopographie dieser byzantinischen “Fami- 
lie” zu liefern. Auch wenn man seiner, keineswegs durch Quellenbelege fun- 
dierten, Zusicherung Glauben schenkt, dass nämlich die Geschichte der “Fami- 
lie” der Asanioi vom Ivan III. Asen, der im J. 1280 nach Byzanz geflohen ist, 
beginnt, wird man sich fragen müssen, was seine vermeintlichen Nachkommen 
(jene 95 byzantinische Aristokraten, die in den folgenden Jahrhunderten unter 
diesem Familiennamen in den Quellen auftauchen) mit den Bulgaren zu tun 
haben. Inwiefern wird z.B. die bulgarische Präsenz in Byzanz durch einen Ari- 
stokraten- Sprössling demonstriert, der auf einer Ikone im Kloster von Mega 
Spelaion abgebildet ist und der den Familiennamen —einen Nachweis seiner 
Versippung mit den bedeutendsten Geschlechtern seiner Zeit— Johannes Dou- 
kas Angelos Palaiologos Raoul Laskares Tornikes Philanthropenos Asanes trägt? 

Die Methode BoZilovs, Quellenbelege über byzantinische Träger des, 
sicher nicht-griechischen, Namens ’Aodvng zu sammeln, um dadurch beim 
Leser den Eindruck zu erwecken, dass es unter den byzantinischen Magnaten- 
geschlechtern der Palaiologen-Zeit nur von nicht-griechischen Nachkommen 
des fertilen Urvaters, des bulgarischen emigré Ivan HI. Asen, wimmelt, diese 
Methode kann nur demonstrieren, dass der Autor den Common sense seines 
Adressaten missachtet. Ja, wollte man gar den alleserklärenden Prinzip des 
Autors “qualiter originatio nominis, taliter origo hominis” in diesem gege- 


66. Lavr. Nr. 65, 54. 
67. Ein Vlache namens Borislav ıst z. Zeit Milutins (1282-1321) urkundlich bezeugt, vgl. 
Daničić, a.2.0., SN. 
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benen Fall anwenden, dann würde man zu einem Ergebnis gelangen, den Bo- 
žilov —wollte er seinem Prinzip konsequent treu bleiben— zwangsläufig ak- 
zeptieren müsste: da das Etymon des Names ’Aoûv letzten Endes nicht slavo- 
bulgarisch sondern turkisch ist und da der Gründer des 2. Bulgarischen Reiches 
den kumanischen Namen Asén-Bélgun trug®, dann war er, seine Brüder Peter 
und Kalojan und die ganze Dynastie der Aseniden des 2. Bulgarischen Staates 
nicht Bulgaren, sondern Kumanen gewesen. Einen solchen Schluss würde 
jedoch Božilov nicht übernehmen und uns —-vôllig mit Recht— erwidern, 
dass nicht der Name eines Menschen, sondern sein Milieu und vor allem seine 
eigene Taten einem Historiker über seine ethnische Zugehörigkeit Aufschluss 
bieten sollten. 

Wir wollen jedoch hier vom obenerwähnten, von einigen Forschern zum 
Grundprinzip erhobenen, naiven Schluss absehen und auf einen Aspekt auf- 
merksam machen, der in diesem Zusammenhang übersehen worden ist: wie 
wird von BoZilov die Tatsache erklärt, dass sich in den Quellen nicht nur 95 
Asanioi (wir wollen diese von BoZilov genannte Anzahl trotz Mangels von 
Beweisen unterstellen) als Angehörige von byzantinischen Magnaten-Gesch- 
lechter nachweisen lassen, sondern dass im Urkundenmaterial zahlreiche Pa- 
röken oder Angehörige niederer Volksschichten gleichen Namens vorkom- 
men®?? Wie ist ferner das Faktum zu deuten, dass Asanes auch im Neugriechi- 
schen als Vor- und Familienname in Makedonien und in Thrakien verbreitet 
war’0? Man wird, m.E. schwer für alle byzantinischen, Magnaten wie Paröken, 
und neugriechischen Asanioi einen und denselben Stammbaum, der im J. 1280 
mit Ivan III. Asen beginnt, erstellen können. Will man von eigenen Wunsch- 


\ 


68. Vgl. darüber ausführlich Ph. Malingoudis, Die Nachrichten des Niketas Choniates 
uber die Entstehung des Zweiten Bulgarischen Staates. In: Byzantina 10 (Thessaloniki 1980), 
S. 86-87. 

69. Man vgl. hierzu die Angaben das Prosopographischen Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, 
Bd. I, Wien 1976, S. 136-145, wo u.a. auch Asanioi als Kleinbauern und Paröken in Makedo- 
nien (Radolıbus u. Chalkidike) verzeichnet sind. Die Angaben sind auch durch folgende zwei 
Belege zu ergänzen: einen Paröken Athanasios Asanes erwähnt die Urkunde Nr. 161 (a. 1409) 
der Acta Laurae (Bd. III, Paris 1979, S. 157); ein Ioannes Asanes wird in einer Glosse einer 
Hs. aus der ersten Halfte des 14. Jhd. erwähnt (vel. L. Politis - E. Kollias, in: Hellenika 24 
(1971) S. 40-41). 

70. Vgl. den Nachnamen Asanakes (Ainos), sowie die femin. Vornamen Asana, Asanouda, 
Asanio (ebd.) und Asanou (Makedonien). A. Mpoutouras, Td veoedAnrixd xigia dröua- 
ta loropinds xal yAwoowds Soumvevduera, Athen 1912, S. 102. Über den neugriechi- 
schen Familiennamen vgl. noch: S. Asani, Ieveadoyixdy Géyôpor rife olxoyerelag *Aodyn, 
Konstantinopel 1819 und E. Tsitselis, KepaiAnvıaxa Zuuerxra, Zvufoln eis thr loroglar 
xal Aaoypaplay tic výoov KepalAnrlas, Bd. I, Athen 1904, S. 30-36, 
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vorstellungen absehen, dann wird man eher die Erklärung vorziehen, dass 
die Wege der Verbreitung des Namens nicht nur über die bulgarischen Ase- 
niden liefen, sondern dass der Name hauptsächlich aus einer Turksprache 
direkt, durch Einwanderung kumanischer Namensträger in Byzanz, verbreitet 
wurde. 

In der Tat ist Esän, aus dem sowohl bulg. AsénB als auch griech. Asanes 
entstanden sind, ein turkischer Personenname (zu altturk. esän = “heil, robust, 
gesund”), der sowohl bei den Kumanen als auch bei anderen Turkvölkern 
hinreichend belegt ist: In den altrussischen Chroniken (Hypatius- und Lau- 
rentius-Chronik) sind Namen kumanischer Führer überliefert worden, die 
Asin’ und Osen’ lauten”!; der Name Asan kommt auch mehrmals bei den Ma- 
melouken in Ägypten —den engsten Stammesverwandten der Kumanen— 
vor’, Dieser Personenname ist ferner auch bei anderen mittelasiatischen Turk- 
völkern belegt”®. In diesem Zusammenhang würde es vielleicht alle, die hinter 
jedem Asanes, der in den byzantinischen Quellen vorkommt, einen Nach- 
kommen der bulgarischen Aseniden sehen, interessieren, dass die byzantini- 
schen Quellen einen ’Acd&v ganze hundert Jahre vor dem Erscheinen der bul- 
garischen Aseniden registriert haben: es ist der Neffe des Seldschuken-Sultans 
Tugril Beg, der um die Mitte des 11. Jhd. von Joh. Skylitzes erwähnt wird". 
Wir wissen andererseits, dass in den 80er Jahren des 12. Jhd. Kumanen in Ma- 
kedonien auf byzantinischem Territorium sesshaft geworden waren und es 
gibt sogar ernste Anzeichen dafür, dass sich unter den kumanischen Stratio- 
ten in Chostiani (heute Foustani, ca 50 km NW von Edessa), die in dem Prakti- 
kon des Klosters Laura vom J. 1181 namentlich genannt werden, auch ein 
Asanes befand”, Der Name Asanes ist also (will man natürlich von der, noch 
nachzuweisenden, Nachkommenschaft Ivan HUH. Asens absehen) durch ses- 
shaft gewordene Kumanen in das Mittel- und Neugriechische Namensgut 
eingegangen. 


` Da wir onsere Kritik auf einige Hauptpunkte des Aufsatzes bezogen ha- 


71. Vgl. Lavrent'evskaja letopis, Leningrad 1926-19283 (Reprint 1962), S. 248-249, 
S. 205 und S. 282-283. Vgl. noch die Belege in der Hypatius-Chronik: Ipat'evskaja letopis, 
St. Peterburg 19083 (Reprint 1962), S. 196. 

72. Vgl. J. Sauvaget, “Noms et surnoms de Mamelouks”. In: Journal Asiatique 283 (1960), 
S. 31-58, insbes. S. 36 (Nros 11, 12, 13, 14). 
- 73. In einem ujgurischen Denkmal aus dem 13. Jhd. ist der Name eines tegin (Prinzen) 
Esän belegt, vgl. Drevnetjurkskij slovar’, Leningrad 1968, s.v. Esän II. 

74. Joh. Skylitzes (ed. Thurn), S. 447, 21; 448, 48; 449, 66 u. 75; 453, 89. 

75. Lavr. Nr. 63, 54. Über die Kumanen in Byzanz vg]. zuletzt Malingoudis, Nachrichten 
S. 85-87; dort weitere Literatur. 
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ben, soll hier fairerweise kein Gesamturteil ausgesprochen werden. Wir meinen 
dennoch, dass die hier diskutierten specimina symptomatisch für die Arbeits- 
weise des Autors sind: BoZilov hat sich den bequemen Weg der bibliographi- 
schen Auswertung der Sekundärliteratur ausgesucht; die Verweise auf die 
Quellen spielen in seinem reichen Anmerkungsapparat eine dekorative Rolle. 
Er hat somit die erste Pflicht eines Historikers, die repetita lectio der Quellen, 
missachtet und statt dessen historiographische Klischees übernommen. Seine 
öffentlich vorgetragenen Andeutungen über bulgarische Präsenz auf der Pe- 
loponnes, in Chalkidiki, Serrai, in den Gegenden um Thessaloniki sind, gelinde 
ausgedrückt, naive Missdeutungen der Quellenaussagen. Deshalb werden all 
diejenigen, die, wie der Unterzeichnete, das hohe wissenschaftliche Niveau 
der traditionellen wie auch der zeitgenössischen bulgarischen Historiographie 
zu schätzen wissen, BoZilovs Aufsatz als einen recht seltsamen, und vor allem 
unzeitgemässen Versuch eines Einzelnen, ansehen müssen. 


Thessaloniki, Universität 


BILJANA MARKOVIČ 


CERTAINES REMARQUES SUR LA LOI SUR LES MINES 
DU DESPOTE STEFAN LAZAREVIĆ DE L'ANNÉE 1412 


La découverte du manuscrit cyrillique de la Loi sur les mines du Despote 
Stefan Lazarević, qui a eu lieu après la deuxième guerre mondiale, avait été 
importante de plusieurs aspects1. Principalement à cause de la manque des 
sources, le droit médiéval des mines n’avait jamais été étudié de façon systé- 
matique dans l’historiographie juridique serbe. Les données concernant les 
mines, trouvées dans différents chartes et documents pour la plupart des cas 
dans les Archives du Dubrovnik, furent suffisants pour nous permettre de 
constater la grande importance des mines en tant qu’une des branches de Péco- 
nomie et de se douter d’un grand nombre de réglements juridiques qui au- 
raient dû exister pour régler des rapports économiques et juridiques dans ce 
domaine. Certains documents mentionnent également l'existence des lois 
sur les mines. Cependant, beaucoup de questions restaient trés vagues avant 
la découvertes de la Loi sur les mines. 

Le manuscrit que nous possédons aujourd’hui avait été écrit dans la 
langue ancienne serbe vers la deuxième moitié du XVIe siècle, à l’époque 
de la domination turque. On n’a pas pu constater si la copie a été faite à la 
base de l’original ou d’un prototype plus récent et on n’a pas pu trouver aucun 
indice là-dessuse. La copie avait été commandée par les autorités turques et 
servait aux fins pratiques. C'était à l’époque de Soliman le Magnifique que 
le désir d’obtenir des revenus des mines fermées et d’augmenter ceux des 
mines travaillant à capacité réduite était une raison suffisante pour commander 
l’éxecution d’une copie de la loi des mines d’un original serbe plus ancien 
ou d’une autre copie. La Turquie avait copié la Loi sur les mines du Despote 
Stefan Lazarevié ainsi que d’autres réglements juridiques sur les mines et 
lavait fait inclue avec certains changements dans son système juridicu:. 

En dehors de ce manuscrit en langue ancienne serbe, nous connaissons 
encore deux copies de la même loi. L’une d'elles est une traduction turque 
inférieure en nombre d'articles au texte en ancien serbe et exécutée dans la 


1. L'épouse du Dr France Hočevar, ambassadeur de la Yougoslavie en Roumanie, 
avait acheté après la deuxième guerre mondiale š Vienne, lors d’une licitation des œuvres 
d'art et des antiques, un manuscrit en ancien serbe, Ello ne savait pas en ce moment l'im- 
portance de ce texte. 
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deuxième moitié du XVe siècle. Elle se trouve aujourd’hui dans la Bibliothè- 
que Nationale à Paris. Le deuxième manuscrit est une copie en caractères 
latins du texte en ancien serbe. Il a été écrit en 1638 à Ciprovac en Bulgarie 
occidentale. Il est également inférieur en nombre d'articles au texte en ancien 
serbe. Il se trouve actuellement dans la Bibliothèque de la ville de Split. 

Le manuscrit cyrillique avait été donné en 1959 à l’Académie Serbe des 
Sciences et des Arts, En 1962 déjà le manuscrit a été transcrit et publié avec 
une large étude par N. Radojčić, grand connaisseur de l’histoire médiévale 
serbe. Apres cette publication, on a vu apparaitre encore quelques travaux 
de ce domaines. Pour l’historiographie juridique sont très importants les 


2. En 1959 le Dr France Hoëevar a fait don du manuscrit de la Loi sur les mines du 
Despote Stefan Lazarević à l’Académie Serbe des Sciences et des Arts. 

3. Nikola Radojčić, Zakon o rudnicima despota Stefana Lazarevića (La Loi sur les mi- 
nes du Despote Stefan Lazarević), Beograd 1962. 

4, Dans son étude d’introduction au texte transcrit de la Loi sur les mines du Despote 
Stefan Lazarević, N. Radojčić avait donné dans deux chapitres (I La Législation des mines 
dans la Serbie médiéval et II Novo Brdo en tant que ville minière) un aperçu critique des 
travaux publiés dans ce domaine en commençant des plus anciens. Nous attirons l’attention 
sur les travaux qui se sont présentés au public scientifique après la publication de la Loi sur 
les mines, et qui ont de l’importance pour les mines et le droit minier. 

a) Un peu avant la parution du livre de N. Radojčić, mais certainement après l’achève- 
ment de son étude, en 1961 a été publié à Sarajevo le livre de Desanka Kovatevic “Trgovina 
u srodnjevekovnoj Bosni” (Le Commerce dans la Bosnie médiéval). Bien que son sujet prin- 
cipale ne soient pas les mines, ce livre nous offre de précieuses données car le commerce 
médiéval en Bosnie et en Serbie avait des rapports très étroits avec les mines. 

b) En 1962 avait paru le livre de M. J. Dinié “Za istoriju rudarstva u srednjevekovnoj 
Srbiji i Bosni II” (Contributions pour l’histoire des mines en Serbie et en Bosnie au Moyen 
âge ID. Avec le premier tome, cela fait 200 pages précieuses. Très bien documenté et plein 
d’informations ramassées des sources maigres, ce travail élargie notre connaissance sur les 
mines et sur toutes les questions relatives, depuis l’arrivées des “Sassis”, mineurs d’origine 
germanique, dans les Balkans jusqu'aux conquêtes turques. 

c) Le texte de D. Kovačević “Prilog proučavanju zanatstva u Novom Brdu i okolini” 
(Contribution à l’étude de l'artisanat à Novo Brdo et dans ses environs), publié dans la 
revue Zbornik Filozofskog fakulteta VIII, 1964, traite aussi un sujet lié indiréctement avec 
les mines. 

d) Un problème exclusivement juridique est pour la première fois trafté dans l’article 
de M. Begović “O nadležnosti rudarskih sudova po Zakonu o rudnicima despota Stefana 
Lazarevića i turskim rudarskim zakonima XV i XVI veka” (Sur le domaine des cours de 
mineurs dans la Loi sur les mines du Despote Stefan Lazarević et dans les lois turques des 
XVe et XVIe siècles), publié dans la revue Spomenica srpske akademije nauka i umetnosti. 

e) La thèse de doctorat de S. Rizaj publiée en 1968 à Pristina sous le titre Rudarstvo 
Kosova i susednih krajeva (Les mines à Kosovo et dans les régions voisines). Bien que le 
sujet de cette étude soit le développement des mines du XVe au XVITe siècle sous la domina- 
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travaux de M. Begovié qui s'occupe du traitement des questions juridiques. 
Comme pour l'étude du droit médiéval serbe sur les mines est très importante 
la connaissance des sources du droit turque sur les mines, les études compara- 
tives de M. Begovié sont d'une grande importance pour la détermination 
des caractères spécifiques du droit serbe sur les mines. 

Bien qu’il existe plusieurs opinions tout à fait différentes, nous pouvons 
considérer l’année 1412 comme donnée le plus acceptable désignant la date 
de la création de ce texte juridique; c’est celle qui dans la copie en ancien 
serbe est inscrite comme l’année de la publication de la Loi par le Despote. 

A la base de l’analyse de I’introduction du texte, d'autres sources, de 
l’analogie et des réglements turques plus récents sur les mines, on pourrait 


tion turque, une partie restreinte se rapporte également au droit serbe et aux rapports entre la 
législation serbe et la législation turque. En dehors de cela, dans les Annexes on trouve les 
traductions des lois et des réglements turques sur les mines, qui seront très importants pour 
les études comparatives. 

f) Cette même année a été publié l'article de M. Begović “O rudarskim da%binama u 
Srbiji u XV 1 XVI veku” (Les impôts miniers en Serbie au XVe et au XVIe siècle) dans la 
revus Anali Pravnog fakulteta u Beogradu, 1. On y trouve de précieuses informations sur les 
impôts, obtenues par des études comparatives de la Loi sur les mines du Despote Stefan 

“Lazarević et des sources juridiques turques. 

g) Dans la revue Anali Pravnog fakulteta u Beogradu a été publié en 1971 l’article de 
M. Begovié “Naši nazivi u turskim rudarskim zakonima iz XV i XVI ceka” (Nos termes 
dans les lois miniers turques du XVe et du XVIe siècle), qui nous montre que de nombreux 
termes juridiques, utilisés dans la Loi sur les mines du Despote Stefan Lazarevié, avaient 
trouvé leurs places dans les textes juridiques turques plus récents. 

h) Cette même année, dans la publication Glas de l’Académie Serbe des Sciences et 
des Arts, nombre CCLXXX un texte ample de M. Begovié et jusqu'à maintenant le plus 
important dans ce domaine, sous le titre “Rudarska baStina u Srbiji u XV i XVI veku” (La 
terre heritée de mineur en Serbie aux XVe et XVIe siècles). C’est une étude comparative 
qui se sert du texte de la Loi sur les mines, des sources juridiques turques et de la litérature 
allemande, qui tratte le system juridique-minier de la Serbie. 

i) En 1974, dans Godišnjak Društva istoričara Bosne i Hercegovine, a été publié un article 
très intéressant de B. Djurdjev, “Kada i kako su nastali despota Stefana zakoni za Novo 
Brdo” (Quand et comment sont créées les lois du Despote Stefan Lazarevic pour Novo Brdo). 
B. Djurdjev avait posé une série de questions très importantes pour les historiens ainsi que 
pour les juristes. N’étant pas d'accord en beaucoup de questions avec N. Radojčić, B. Djurd- 
jev suggère de nouveaux points de vue, 

j) Dans son aperçu critique du travail de B. Djurdjev, publié en 1976 dans la revue 
Istorijski glasnik, I. Božić n'est pas d'accord avec un grand nombre d'opinions de Djurdjev, 
en suivant pariellement les idées de N. Radojčić et en exposant ses propres points de vue. 

k) Dans la même numéro de cette revue nous trouvons encore deux articles. Ce sont: 
l'article inachevé de M. J. Dinié “Dubrovatka kovnica u 1422, godini” (La monnaie de 
Dubrovnik et la production de l’argent en Serbie et en Bosnie). 
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conclure que la régularisation des rapports dans le domaine des mines, bran- 
che économique la plus importante à l’époque du Despote Stefan Lazarevié, 
avait eu déjà une tradition. Le besoin de la régularisation des rapports éco- 
nomiques et juridiques dans ce domaine aurait dû exister même avant la 
publication de la Loi sur les mines. La situation politique et socio-économique 
en Serbie et la tradition des chartes et des actes législatifs écrits confirment 
notre opinion que la publication de la Loi sur les mines était la continuation 
du travail législatif dans ce domaine et non pas le commencement. On pour- 
rait considérer que la Loi sur les mines n’est qu’un des réglements juridiques 
sur les mines dans la Serbie médiévale, malheureusement le seul texte en an- 
cien serbe que nous conaissons aujourd’hui, mais non pas la première loi 
écrite. 

Nous ne pouvons pas constater aujourd’hui si ce texte législatif est une 
parfaite copie d’une autre loi plus ancienne, ou bien si à la base de ce texte 
est refaité une loi existante auparavant ayant subi certains changements ou 
bien c’est le résultat d’un travail de codification. 

Lors de l’étude de la Loi des mines et de toutes les autres questions en 
rapport avec elle, 1l ne faut pas perdre de vue que les mines et le droit 
minier de la Serbie médiévale ont été créés à l’époque où les mines étaient 
déjà développés dans les pays de l’Europe Centrale, où les souverains et les 
seigneurs féodaux s’intéressaient à eux à cause de grands profits et que l’on 
publiait des réglements dans ce domaine dans tous les pays mentionnés. Même 
aujourd’hui il ne faut pas tout expliquer par la réception et l’influence, mais 
il faut les prendre en considération. La question qui se pose est la mesure de 
l’influence, la limite de la réception, et par cela même, l’instauration de cer- 
taines specificités et leur importance. La résolution de cette question par une 
étude comparative très généralisée enrichirait notre connaissance sur les mines 
et sur le droit minier de la Serbie médiévale. 

Pour le moment, nous pouvons constater sans difficulté que l’exploita- 
tion des mines en Serbie était effectuée sur les mêmes principes de “libertés 
minières” qui servaient de base pour l’organisation du travail dans les pays 
de l’Europe Centrale. Dans la période du XIIe au XVe siècle, certaines mines 
dans ces pays obtenaient leurs lois ou chartes qui régularisaient des rapports 
dans les mines. Jusqu'à la fin du XVe siècle aucun de ces pays n’avait pas eu 
une seule loi concernant les mines du caractère général qui fit valable pour 
tout le territoire d’un pays. D’après les données dont on dispose aujourd’hui, 
on a constaté que les chartes et les lois régularisant les rapports dans les mines 
furent publiées pour certaines mines déterminées ou groupes de mines sur 
un territoire plus restreint, au moment où des conditions objectives le propo- 
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saient et lorsque la grandeur et le développement d’une mine atteignaient un 
certain niveau. Il est probable que l’on procédât de manière semblable en 
Serbie. La Loi sur les mines du Despote Stefan Lazarevié a été dédiée à Novo 
Brdo, le plus grand centre minier en Serbie. Comme beaucoup d’autres lois 
étrangères dans ce domaine, elle comprend certaines dispositions se rappor- 
tant à la ville des mineurs et ainsi elle est composée de deux parties. Dans le 
manuscrit, ces deux parties sont divisées par un entrelacs decoratif bien des- 
sine®, 

L’influence des mines et du droit minier de l’Europe Centrale sur ceux 
de la Serbie avait été faite par l’intermédiaire des mineurs étrangers d’origine 
germanique (“Sassis”) qui furent les premiers spécialistes minièrs dans la 
Serbie médiévale et qui avaient introduit une nouvelle organisation de travail 
dans l’exploitation minière. L’exploitation minière avait été organisée à la 
base des privilèges, c’est-à-dire sur certains principes qui avaient des éléments 
de l’exploitation privé. La caractéristique féodale s'exprime par le droit ré- 
galien du souverain ou du seigneur féodal à une partie du revenu des mines. 
Les mineurs avaient eu une situation sociale et juridique spéciale. Ils étaient 
hommes libres dont les rapports dans le cadre des mines étaient régularisés 
non seulement par des réglements législatifs, mais surtout à la base de con- 
trats. La loi leur assure également quelques privilèges nécessaires pour leur 
travail, dans la mesure où cela convenait au souverain et à l’État. 

Par l’intermédiaire de ses employés et surtout par un procédé strictement 
déterminé, l’État serbe donnait la permission pour l’exploitation du minerai 
aux hommes qui remplissaient des conditions prévues. Chaque mine était 
divisée à 64 portions idéales de la même valeur. Les financiers achetaient 
des portions d’une mine et de cette façon devenaient copropriétaires. Par 
l’achat des portions d’une copropriété les propriétaires devenaient membres 
de la compagnie des mineurs, c’est-à-dire ils signaient un contrat de la so- 
ciété. En dehors de cette condition principale, chaque propriétaire était éga- 
lement obligé à devenir pour la forme membre de la “compagnie des mineurs” 
d’une mine en payant un “perper”. Les associés étaient obligés de payer des 
frais de l’exploitation proportionnellement au nombre de leurs portions 
et le réglement du profit était par rapport à la somme payée pour les frais. 
Nous pouvons constater que c’était une forme spécifique de la société car dans 
celle-ci on ne devenait associé par l’achat des portions d’une mine et non 
pas par l’engagement d’un autre bien ou de travail. La portion d’une copropriété 


5. Dans sa publication, N. Radojtié avait marqué de chiffres arabes les articles de Ja 
loi sur ces mines et de chiffres romains, les articles de la loi sur la ville. 
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s’appelait “baština” — terre héritéef, Le propriétaire avait le droit de posséder 
des portions d'une mine, de les utiliser et d’en disposer à sa guise. Les pro- 
priétaires d'un tel droit pouvaient également conclure de différents contrats. 
Le plus important contrat était le bail. D’habitude, si les financiers de l’ex- 
ploitation n’étaient pas en même temps experts en matière de mines, ils don- 
naient leur propriété à bail, selon les réglements de la loi, aux personnes qui 
organisaient directement l’exploitation. La propriété pouvait être aliénée par un 
contrat de vente oupar une donation. Elle pouvait également être héritée et le 
texte de la loi ne fait pas aucune différence entre les enfants, garçons et filles. 

L'exploitation des mines, qui comprenait un processus compliqué de 
travail dans un système de corridors de différents emplois et dans une région 
où existaient plusieurs mines appaertenant aux différents propriétaires, nom- 
breuses étaient les posibilités de procés. Les conséquences de ces procès en 
forme de suspensions ou d’arrêts d’activités, causaient de grandes pertes aux 
propriétaires et à l’État, c’est-à-dire au tritulaire du droit régalien. C’est de 
ce fait que la Loi sur les mines démontre l’intention ou législateur de réduire 
le nombre de procès. Les instruction pour l’organisation des travaux dans 
des mines, et sur les rapports des participants dans l’exploitation sont souvent 
très précises. En cas de procès on prévoie des sanctions qui rendront possible 
au plus vite la remise en marche des travaux. 

Une des caractéristiques du droit minier est certainment l’existence 
des cours minières. Cependant, les dispositions se rapportant aux espèces 
de cours, à leur domaine, aux juges et au procédé juridique sont incomplètes 
et vagues de sorte qu’elles permettent différentes interprétations. Il est pos- 
sible qu'il y eût deux différentes sortes de cours: des cours générales et des 
cours minières spécialisées. Leurs domaines différaient par rapport aux sortes 
de procès et à la composition. 

Les dispositions de la Loi sur les mines se rapportant aux organes de 
pouvoir ne donnent pas une image complet de la position de ceux de Novo 
Brdo par rapport au pouvoir central, ni leurs compétences ou domaines de 
travail dans la ville et la délimination de domaines de travail entre eux non 
plus. La Loi régularise en principe le droit aux profits provenant des tributs 
et des amendes, et encore quelques questions de moindre importance. On a 
l'impression que les plus importantes questions concernant la position des 
organes de pouvoir, les droits et les devoirs de ceux qui y travaillaient, furent 
régularisés d'une autre manière et qu’il n’était pas necessaire d’introduire 
des réglements déja existants et connus dans la Loi sur les mines. 

Belgrade 


6. Il faut y ajouter que c'était la terre heritée de mineur pour ne pas la confondre 
avec la terre heritée féodale. 


+L. G MARCANTONATOS 


LES TRADUCTIONS 
DU “DISCOURS DE LA METHODE” DE DESCARTES 
EN GREC MODERNE 


L'œuvre principale de Descartes, le “Discours de la Méthode”, a re- 
cueilli de tous temps en Grèce une large audience et a été traduite sept fois 
en grec moderne au cours de ces cent cinquante dernières années. C’est de 
ces traductions, dont chacune présente un caractère particulier et dont certai- 
nes sont originales à plus d’un titre, qu’il sera question dans cette étude. 

Traduire Descartes en une langue étrangère n’est pas une tâche parti- 
culièrement aisée. Ainsi que le notait déjà Lançon dans son “Histoire de la 
littérature française”, “L'écrivain en Descartes a peut-être été surfait. Il a 
une phrase longue, enchevêtrée d’incidentes”et de subordonnées, alourdie 
de relatifs et de conjonctions, qui sent enfin le latin et le collège. I la manie 
avec insouciance, la laisse s’étaler sous le poids de la pensée, sans coquetterie 
mondaine et sans inquiétude artistique. Il est demeuré étranger au souci de 
ses contemporains qui travaillaient la forme”. Les traducteurs successifs de 
Descartes ont du faire preuve de connaissances et de talent pour rendre en 
grec moderne, d’une manière à la fois fidèle et intelligible, le cheminement 
parfois tortueux de la pensée de l’auteur français. 


I 


La première traduction en grec du “Discours de la Méthode” est due à 
Nicolas Piccolos et a été publiée à Corfou en 1824 sur les presses du Gouver- 
nement. Le volume compte au total 174 pages. Corfou était à l’époque la 
capitale de l’État des Iles Ioniennes que le traité de Vienne de 1815 avait 
placé sous protectorat anglais, et le centre d’une vie culturelle et artistique 
intense. 

L’auteur de la traduction avait eu et devait avoir une existence mouve- 
menté. Né en 1792 à Tyrnovo de Bulgarie de parents grecs originaires de Thés- 
salie, Piccolos est revendiqué comme Bulgare par les auteurs bulgares con- 
temporains. Ceux-ci tirent notamment argument du lieu de sa naissance et 
du fait que par son testament, il a légué sa bibliothèque à l’école publique 
de sa ville natale. Ils soutiennent aussi que le vrai nom de notre auteur était 

18 
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Hadji-iliev et que celui de Piccolos n’était qu’un surnom qui lui a été attribué 
plus tard en raison de sa petite taille? 

En 1965, à l’occasion du centenaire de sa mort, de nombreuses études 
ont été publiées en Bulgarie à la mémoire de l’humaniste. Trois années plus 
tard, l’Institut des Études Balkaniques de l’Académie des Sciences de Sofia 
lui a consacré un important volume regroupant plusieurs études sur les 
aspects les plus divers de son activité qui, comme on l’a vu, ont été multiples. 

Plus récemment, dans les “Actes du Ier Symposion gréco-bulgare sur 
les relations culturelles et littéraires entre les Grecs et les Bulgares à partir- 
de la moitié du XVème jusqu’à la moitié du XIXème siècle”? deux études 
d’auteurs grecs ont été consacrés à Piccolosi. 

Celui-ci fit ses premières études à Bucarest, puis remplit en 1817-1818 
les fonctions de professeur d’histoire au lycée de Chios. Au printemps de 1818 
il quitte l’île pour se rendre à Odessa via Constantinople où il fut l’hôte de 
Jakovaka Rizos Neroulos, à l’époque Grand Drogoman (Ministre des Af- 
faires Étrangères) de la Sublime Porte. Pendant son séjour dans la capitale 
de l’Empire Ottoman, il montra à son ami deux essais dramatiques intitulés 
Pun “La mort de Démosthène”, l’autre “Léonidas aux Thermopyles” qui, 
exaltant tous deux les sentiments patriotiques des Grecs opprimés, devaient 
rester inachevés à l’état d’esquisses?, 

D’Odessa notre auteur itinérant gagne Paris et publie une traduction 
en grec de la “Chaumière indienne” de Bernardin de Saint Pierre. En même 
temps il étudie la médecine et devient l’ami du grand philologue grec Coray 
qui originaire de l’île de Chios et docteur en médecine de l’Université de Mont- 
pellier, était lui-même établi dans la capitale française. 

Quelque temps après on retrouve Piccolos à Corfou où il exerce le mé- 
tier de professeur. C’est pendant son séjour dans la capitale des Sept Iles, 
qu’il publie sa traduction du “Discours” qui est dédiée au médecin Jean Assan 
de Céphalonie, érudit et “ami des bons et mauvais jours”. De Corfou notre 
traducteur se rend à Bucarest et y pratique la médecine. Sur la fin de sa vie 
il retourne à Paris où il mourut en 1865. 

La traduction du “Discours” de Piccolos est, en tout cas, une œuvre 
de valeur, Sa langue est savante mais claire, la vaste culture de l’auteur, sa 


1. Institut d'Études Balkaniques, Thessalonique, 1980, p. 316. 

2. Ibid., p. 21, Apostolos E. Vacalopoulos, Le philhellène français A.P.F. Guerrier de 
Dumast et ses relations avec N. Piccolos et p. 55, E, G. Protopsaltis, Nicolas Piccolos de Tur- 
navo et son œuvre politique et littéraire. 

3. V. Besevliev, “Eine unvollendete Tragödie von Dr N. S. Pikkolo”, Balkan Studies, 
vol. 17, 1976, II, p. 225. 
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parfaite maîtrise du grec comme du français, se font sentir à tout moment. 
La traduction du “Discours” est précédée d’une Préface du traducteur ainsi 
que d’une traduction de l’article “Descartes” de la “Biographie universelle” 
de Biot et Feuillet. Elle est suivie de la traduction d’un extrait de “La logique 
ou l’art de penser” des jansenistes Arnauld et Nicole et de quelques pages 
de notes dans lesquelles Piccolos relève les affinités de la pensée de Descartes 
avec celle d’Aristote et de Platon et se réfère d’autre part à certains philo- 
sophes du siècle des lumières, tels que Voltaire et d’Alembert. 

Ce qui est particulièrement intéressant pour-l’historien et montre le pro- 
fond degré de culture de la population grecque à l’époque de l'insurrection 
nationale de 1821, qui devait aboutir neuf ans plus tard à la libération d’une 
partie importante des territoires helléniques et à la reconnaissance de la Grèce 
comme État souverain, c’est la liste des “abonnés” à l’ouvrage qui figure à 
la fin de celui-ci et ne comprend pas moins de 400 noms, parmi lesquels on 
relève certains illustres, alors que d’autres, parvenus à l’éditeur lorsque l’ou- 
vrage était déjà sous presse, n’ont pu être imprimés, ainsi que le précise une 
notice explicative. Ce chiffre ne laisse pas d’être impressionnant si l’on tient 
compte de la matière ardue de l’œuvre traduite, des événements politiques 
qui à l’époque ne favorisaient guère l’étude et la concentration intellectuelle , 
alors que la Grèce tout entière, en pleine insurrection, était à feu et à sang, 
et enfin du fait qu’en dehors des exemplaires vendus par la méthode de l’abon- 
nement, qui était largement repandue à l’époque, un certain nombre d’autres 
ont dû trouver des acquéreurs par l’intermédiaire de la vente libre. 

Plus d’un siècle après sa publication, la traduction de Piccolos devait 
être réimprimée intégralement dans la revue “Epistémologos” d’Athénes, 
entre juillet et octobre 1932. 


II 


La seconde traduction grecque du “Discours” ne parut que plus de cin- 
quante ans après la première traduction, celle dont nous venons de parler. 
Elle fut publiée en 1878 en un volume de 137 pages de texte par les Éditions 
Voutyra à Constantinople. Sur la dernière page du livre est indiqué le prix 
de vente de celui-ci: en Turquie, 1/4 de medjidié d’argent, en Grèce, une 
drachme et demie. 

La capitale de l’Empire Ottoman était à l’époque principalement peuplée 
de Grecs et comptait plusieurs établissements scolaires grecs de grande ré- 
putation. L'auteur de la traduction, nommé Demetrios Mostratos était pro- 
fesseur de son état. Né en 1853, il avait achevé son travail à l’âge de 23 aris. 
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Ainsi que le confesse l’auteur dans une courte introduction, son dessein ori- 
ginal était de fournir du “Discours” une traduction critique en accompagnant 
le texte grec de l’œuvre de considérations sur la vie et les conceptions philo- 
sophiques de l’auteur traduit, ainsi que de commentaires appropriés. Malheu- 
reusement il ne put mener à bien son ambitieux et louable dessein car d’une 
part, nous dit-il, ses talents se révélèrent ne pas être à la hauteur de l’entre- 
prise, et, d’autre part, les moyens materiels lui manquèrent. Mostratos devait 
vivre jusqu’en 1909 une existence laborieuse consacrée à l’enseignement dans 
les établissements scolaires de sa ville et laisser le souvenir d’un universitaire 
intègre et érudit. | 

La traduction que Mostratos nous a laissée du “Discours de la Méthode” 
se lit difficilement aujourd’hui. En effet, il use d’une langue archaïsante, pleine 
de tournures pédantes et entortillées, si bien qu’il est souvent malaisé de 
suivre dans son texte la pensée de l’auteur de l’œuvre traduite. 


III 


Nous ne dirons que peu de mots de la troisième traduction du “Discours” 
ou plus exactement de la première partie de celui-ci, c’est à dire quelques 
pages à peine. 

En 1933, cinquante cinq ans après la traduction de Mostratos, la revue 
“Nea Zot” (“Vie nouvelle”), qui ne devait avoir qu’une existence éphémère 
et qui parut à Athènes entre juillet 1933 et mars 1934, publia dans son 3ème 
numéro (octobre 1933) la traduction de la première partie du “Discours” 
par Théophile Theodorakopoulos. Une note annonçait la publication pro- 
chaine de la suite de la traduction que l’on ne trouve toutefois dans aucun 
des numéros ultérieurs de la revue. 

I ne nous a malheureusement pas été possible de recueillir des rensei- 
gnements sur l’auteur de cette traduction. Le peu qui nous est connu de celle- 
ci ne nous permet pas de porter un jugement sur sa valeur. À la différence 
des traductions précédentes qui utilisaient une langue savante, celle-ci est 
écrite en langue vulgaire ou démotique. 


IV 


Peu après, toujours à Athènes, parut en 1939 une quatrième traduction, 
celle-ci complète, du “Discours de la Méthode”, due à deux professeurs, 
les frères Georges et Antoine Verveniotis. Le livre qui comptait 97 pages fut 
publié par les éditions Antonopoulos. 
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| Les auteurs de la traduction étaient tous les deux des universitaires qui, 

aux environs des années vingt, avaient fait en Sorbonne des études de langue 
et littérature française et de philosophie. C’est ainsi qu'ils eurent l’occasion 
de suivre l’enseignement de maîtres aussi illustres que Paul Mazon et Léon 
Robin, l’inoubliable auteur de “La théorie platonicienne de lamour” et de 
“La pensée grecque”, qui continue toujours à faire autorité et dont une nou- 
velle édition a paru récemment en librairie. 

Antoine Verveniotis, le plus jeune des deux frères, qui, établi en Égypte, 
avait été longtemps professeur de français dans un lycée grec du Caire, de- 
vait publier en français, sous le titre de “Pélérinage à Paris” un livre de sou- 
venirs de jeunesse paru en 1960. Le livre, dédié au Général de Gaulle a reçu 
la médaille d’or de l’Académie Internationale de Tutèce. Une traduction grec- 
que de cet ouvrage, qui évoque les impressions de l’auteur pendant ses séjours 
dans la capitale française entre 1919 et 1927, a paru en 1972. 

Le frère ainé d’Antoine, Georges Verveniotis, fut, lui, professeur de 
philosophie. Il manifesta son intérêt pour Descartes, non seulement par sa 
traduction du “Discours de la Méthode” faite en collaboration avec son 
frère, mais aussi par une étude sur “La métaphysique de Descartes” publiée 
en grec en 1942. Un quart de siècle plus tard, en 1967, un an avant sa mort 
survenue en 1968, Georges Verveniotis publiait d’autre part, toujours en 
grec, un livre intitulé “La philosophie de Descartes”qui constitue à ce jour 
la seule monographie de quelque importance présentant au public grec l’en- 
semble des conceptions philosophiques du grand penseur français. Le dernier 
chapitre du livre est consacré à la contribution de Descartes à la science mo- 
derne. 

La traduction du “Discours de la Méthode” des frères Verveniotis est 
précédée d’une courte introduction et d’une notice biographique sommaire 
du philosophe. Quelques notes explicatives accompagnent le texte de la tra- 
duction dans un livre qui compte au total 98 pages. Le texte grec serre de près 
l’ordre du texte français tel qu’il a été établi par l’édition d’Etienne Gilson 
de 1930. La langue utilisée par les traducteurs est le grec savant, dit épuré, 
Simple et facilement accessible au lecteur, cette langue évite les tournures 
archaïsantes du traducteur précédent, Mostratos. 

Le succès de la traduction est dû en grande partie à la conjonction heu- 
reuse des efforts des deux frères dont l’un était professeur de littérature et 
l’autre de philosophie. Les conditions optima étaient ainsi réunies pour la 
réussite de l’œuvre entreprise. 

I] est toutefois regrettable que les frères Verveniotis aient omis dans leur 
traduction le sous-titre de l’ouvrage traduit (“pour bien conduire sa raison 
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et chercher la vérité dans les sciences”), ainsi que le court résumé introductif. 


v 


Et c'est ainsi que nous arrivons à la cinquišme traduction en grec du 
“Discours de la Méthode”, celle de Christophe Christidès sur laquelle nous 
allons nous arrêter plus longuement en raison de sa valeur et de son origina- 
lité. 

L'auteur est né à Constantinople avec le siècle. Après de brillantes étu- 
des dans sa ville natale et à Paris, il s’inscrivit au barreau d’Athènes, puis 
remplit au service de l’État des missions diplomatiques, notamment en Bul- 
garie et auprès des Nations Unies. Pendant la dernière guerre et l’occupation 
de la Grèce par les forces armées ennemies, il fut conseiller juridique de la 
Commission de Gestion pour les Secours en Grèce qui, sous les auspices du 
Comité International de la Croix Rouge, déploya une activité aussi considé- 
rable que bénéfique pour sauver le peuple grec de la famine. 

En même temps qu'il s’employait à ces activités multiples, Christidés 
publiait comme historien, écrivain politique, traducteur et publiciste une 
œuvre considérable. On lui doit de nombreux ouvrages érudits, des souve- 
nirs, des brochures, des pamphlets, des articles de journaux consacrés à des 
questions de politique courante et des problèmes d’actualité. Notre auteur 
s'intéresse tout particulièrement aux grands problèmes nationaux qui con- 
cernent la Grèce, notamment la question de Chypre. Maniant avec aisance 
la plume, que ce soit en grec ou en français, l’auteur aime à prendre position 
et à défendre avec verve, voire avec mordant, la cause qui a gagné ses sym- 
pathies. 

L’apport de Christidès, en tant que traducteur, a été particulièrement 
original, Il a en effet traduit en grec un livre écrit en suédois, langue qu’il 
ignore, en recourant aux bons offices oraux d’un ami, Suédois parlant français. 
Bien plus, —et c’est là un exploit plus rare et plus méritoire— il a traduit 
en grec le texte... grec du Code Civil hellénique et de la Constitution du pays. 

Il s’agit là de textes juridiques officiels, —rédigés en une langue savante—, 
que notre auteur s’est essayé à transposer et à rendre dans la langue vul- 
gaire ou démotique parlée par le peuple de nos jours, cherchant à prouver 
de cette manière que cette langue vulgaire était susceptible de rendre les no- 
tions abstraites des textes juridiques traditionnels et méritait de ce fait d’être 
admise dans les prétoires et les administrations. 

Auteur suédois, textes juridiques grecs traduits en grec! Voila qu’ est 
bien. Mais Christidès a fait mieux encore: Se tournant vers le Grand Siècle 
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il traduit coup sur coup le “Discours de la Méthode” de Descartes et les 
“Réflexions ou sentences et maximes morales” de la Rochefoucauld. 

La traduction de Christidès du “Discours de la Méthode” a été publiée 
en 1948 dans la remarquable collection de l’Institut français d'Athènes, 
dirigé et animé à l’époque par Octave Merlier, qui, depuis, a été professeur 
de langue et littérature grecque moderne à la Faculté des Lettres d’Aix-en- 
Provence. Le livre se présente avec 70 pages de texte français de l’œuvre 
traduite, 70 pages de traduction et 120 pages de commentaires divers (dont 
deux pages sur les traductions du “Discours” précédant celle de Christidès), 
soit au total 260 pages. Comme on voit il s’agit d’une édition bilingue. Pour 
la première fois en Grèce, le texte de l’original français est donné en regard 
de la traduction grecque qui est accompagnée d’une introduction et de notes, 
Signalons aussi que Christidès a pris soin de numéroter les paragraphes du 
texte de Descartes ainsi que ceux de sa traduction ce qui, en cas de besoin, 
facilite la localisation des ditations et des extraits. 

Une deuxième originalité consiste en ce que la traduction de Christidès 
nous donne pour la premiére fois le texte complet de Descartes non pas en 
langue savante ou épurée, mais bien en langue vulgaire ou démotique. 

Dans la préface de sa traduction, Christidés justifie le recours à la langue 
vulgaire en nous rappelant que Descartes a été Pun des premiers auteurs 
de son temps à employer le français parlé pour la rédaction d'un ouvrage 
philosophique. A l’époque, les travaux sérieux étaient en général rédigés 
et publiés en latin, la langue parlée étant réservée à des publications futiles. 
De là, du raste, le nom de “roman” donné aux œuvres écrites en français. 
Depuis, le terme “roman” a eu la fortune qu’on sait. 

A mon sens, il n’y a pas lieu d’exagérer l'originalité de Descartes an la 
matière. Au début du XVIIème siècle la suprématie du latin se trouvait déjà 
de toutes parts battue en brèches et pas seulement en matière de philosophie, 
et pas seulement en France. Ne trouvons nous pas dans le “Second Don 
Quichotte” ces phrases caractéristiques que Cervantès place dans la bouche 
de son immortel héros: “Quant à ce que vous dites, Monsieur, que votre 
fils ne fait pas grand cas de notre poésie nationale, il me semble qu'il a tort 
et voici pourquoi; le grand Homère n’a pas écrit en latin, puisqu'il était grec, 
ni Virgile en grec, puisqu'il était latin; en un mot, tous les poètes anciens ont 
écrit dans la’langue qu’ils avaient sucée avec le lait, ils n’ont pas été chercher 
des idiomes étrangers pour explimer leurs nobles idées. Donc il est raison- 
nable d’étendre ces usages à tous les peuples et qu’on ne méprise point un 
poète allemand parce qu’il écrit dans sa langue, ni un espagnol dans la sienne, 
si même un biscayen”, 
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Aussi bien la question de la langue dont usait Descartes n'est pas ce 
qui nous intéresse ici. Quoiqu'il en soit, il faut reconnaître que notre traducteur 
emploie le grec démotique avec le plus grand succès. Ce succès se fonde avant 
tout sur le sens de la mesure. On est heureux de lire une langue simple qui 
est vraiment la langue populaire, celle que les couches moyennement cultivées 
de la population parlent tous les jours. Cette prose est un modèle de ce que 
peut devenir le démotique lorsqu'il est manié par un écrivain qui respecte 
la langue du peuple dans ce que la tradition classique et l’apport populaire 
lui ont donné au cours des siècles, et ne prétend pas la modifier à sa façon, 
la compliquer d’une manière tout aussi arbitraire que le font les puristes 
archaïsants. 

Si, toutefois, notre traducteur a respecté la langue, il n’en a pas fait de 
même de l’accentuation. En effet Christidès a son système à [ui en la matière, 
ou, plus exactement, deux systèmes, car du début à la fin du livre le mode 
d’accentuation n’est pas le même, 

Comment porter un jugement sur cette innovation? Tout au début de 
son Introduction, l’auteur nous dit qu'il ne se reconnaît d'autre juge que la 
Postérité. Ainsi les contemporains sont évincés de l’audience. Le lecteur ne 
peut pourtant manquer de manifester un certain étonnement car après la 
déclaration solennelle qu’on a lue à la première page de l’Introduction, on 
trouve à la fin de cette dernière une explication concise de l’auteur qui nous 
dit qu’à partir d’un certain point du livre et pour éviter les confusions, il a 
jugé bon d’augmenter pour certaines catégories de mots les cas d’accentua- 
tion, sans nous préciser lequel des systèmes est préférable, celui du début ou 
de la fin du livre. Le lecteur perplexe devra donc s’en remettre au jugement 
de la Postérité... 

Cette incertitude qui se manifeste dans l’accentuation, se retrouve dans 
la manière de rendre en grec le nom de l’auteur du “Discours de la Méthode”. 

Rompant avec une tradition bien établie qui consiste à gréciser le nom 
de Descartes et à le rendre par “KAPTEXIOX”, Christidés commence par 
inscrire sur la couverture de son livre le nom “NTEKAPT”, modernisation 
somme toute acceptable puisque reproduisant phonétiquement l’original fran- 
çais. On ouvre le livre, on tourne une ou deux pages et on arrive à celle du titre. 
La, on a la surprise de trouver “NTEKAPT” avec en dessous “KAPTEZIOY” 
en petits caractères et entre parenthèses. On avance encore, on parvient à la 
fin de l’Introduction. La, sur une page qui annonce le texte proprement dit 
de la traduction et du “Discours” on lit “KAPTEZIOY” tout court. “NTE- 
KAPT” a disparu en cours de route. 

Pour être juste, il faut reconnaître que la traduction en grec du nom de 
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l’auteur et du titre du Discours se prête à de longues discussions. À peu près 
en même temps que paraissait la traduction qui nous occupe, un homme de 
lettres connu, Georges Théotokas, consacrait dans la revue littéraire “Nea 
Hestia” (“Le nouveau foyer”) deux colonnes compactes à la question de sa- 
voir de quelle manière il fallait rendre en grec le nom de Descartes et le titre 
du “Discours”. En ce qui concerne le titre, aucune des solutions proposées 
par Théotokas, et il n’en propose pas moins de six, ne nous semble présenter 
les mérites de la traduction de Christidès. Là par contre, où Théotokas nous 
paraît avoir raison, c’est lorsqu'il préfère le “KAPTEZIOZ” traditionnel à 
l'orthographe purement phonétique “NTEKAPT” et qu’il invoque comme 
argument à l’appui, l'existence du substantif “cartésianisme” et de l’adjectif 
“cartésien” dont les équivalents exacts existent en grec moderne. 

Disons pour an finir avec cette traduction de Christidés que dans son 
Introduction notre auteur nous donne des détails pittoresques et peu connus 
sur les avatars et les mésaventures de la dépouille mortelle de Descartes. 

Comme on sait, le grand philosophe est mort en 1650 a Stockholm ot 
il s’etait rendu sur Pinvitation de la Reine Christine de Suède. Ce n’est qu’en 
1667, dix-sept ans aprés sa mort, que ses cendres furent ramenées en France. 
Au moment de cette translation, l’ambassadeur de France en Suède préleva 
comme souvenir un ossement de Ja main du philosophe qui avait écrit tant 
d'œuvres immortelles. 

Les cendres de Descartes furent ainsi exhumées du caveau du cimetière 
de l'Hôpital des Orphelins où il avait été enterré après sa mort, et chargées 
en juin 1666 sur un bateau faisant voile vers Copenhague, et ce malgré les 
protestations d’une partie de l’équipage du navire qui considérait cette car- 
gaison comme de mauvais augure. De Copenhague la caisse fut acheminée 
sur la France par voie de terre. Après un long voyage, elle finit par arriver à 
Peronne où les douaniers l’ouvrirent pour contrôler son contenu, dressant 
un procès-verbal à cette occasion. 

Ce n’est qu'en janvier 1667, sept mois après son départ de Stockholm 
que la caisse arriva à Paris. Cinq mois plus tard, très exactement le 23 juin 
1667, les cendres de Descartes furent ensevelies en l'Église Sainte Geneviève 
du Mont. À cette occasion, le sieur d’Alibert, admirateur du philosophe, 
fit servir chez le traiteur Bouquet “un splendide et somptueux repas” aux per- 
sonnes qui s’étaient trouvées à la cérémonie. 

En 1793, la Convention vota la translation du Panthéon des cendres de 
Descartes. Ce transfert ne fut pas réalisé en raison des vicissitudes de l’époque. 
En 1819 ce qui restait de Descartes fut transféré à Saint Germain des Près. 
C’est là que, depuis, reposent ses cendres, 
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Encore plus mouvementée fut P'équipée du crâne de l’illustre philosophe. 
Lors de l’exhumation au cimetière de l’Höpital des Orphelins à Stockholm 
le crâne de Descartes fut subtilisé par l'officier suédois nommé Planström 
chargé de surveiller l’opération. Heureux temps où les militaires connaissaient 
la valeur de la philosophie, même s’ils n’agissaient pas toujours en philoso- 
phes! 

Pour justifier son acte, Planstrôm laissa À sa mort un billet dans lequel 
il déclarait, non sans emphase, que “rendre la partie la plus précieuse du grand 
philosophe à son ingrate patrie, aurait constitué une injure suprême aux dieux 
protecteurs de la Suède!” En même temps, pour immortaliser son propre 
nom, il le fit graver sur le crâne du philosophe avec une brève inscription 
authentifiant l’origine de l’ossement. 

Quelques temps après, les créanciers de l’officier, qui avait fait des dettes, 
saisirent ses biens et s’emparèrent du crâne qui passa de mains en mains au 
cours des siècles suivants. Pour comble, chacun de cas propriétaires succes- 
sifs, dont un écrivain et un évêque, fit graver son nom sur le crâne de Descartes. 
Un quatrain anonyme de vers latins faisant l’éloge du philosophe fut par ail- 
leurs gravé à côté de cette nomenclature. 

En 1821 le crâne fut vendu aux enchères pour la somme modeste de 37 
francs, en même temps que divers objets mobiliers appartenant au dernier 
en date de ses propriétaires. Le grand naturaliste suédois Berzelius lut l’infor- 
mation dans les journaux et parvint à persuader l’adjudicataire de lui céder cette 
relique. Il l’envoya en France à son collègue Cuvier qui, à l’époque, était 
secrétaire perpétuel de l’Académie des Sciences. 

Une enquête permit d’établir qu’effectivement, dans le tombeau de Des- 
cartes, il n’y avait pas de crâne. Alexandre Lenoir, fondateur et directeur du 
Musée des Monuments français, chargé de l’enquête, profita de l’occasion 
pour se saisir d’un ossement trouvé dans le tombeau et en fit faire des bagues 
qu’il offrit ensuite comme souvenirs à “quelques amis de la bonne philosophie”. 

De son côté, Cuvier se livra à une étude du crâne et, le comparant avec 
les portraits connus du philosophe, parvint à établir que la pièce qu’il avait 
entre les mains avait effectivement appartenu à celui-ci. Son travail fait, il 
remit le crâne à l’Académie des Sciences de l’Institut de France où il est con- 
servé depuis lors“, 


4. Rappelons par ailleurs à ce sujet que le crâne du grand compositeur autrichien Joseph 
Haydn, devait connaître, lui aussi, un sort mouvementé, Haydn comptait parmi ses amis 
un certain Karl Rosenbaum, phrénologue et mélomane. Deux jours après l’inhumation du 
compositeur, Rosenbaum viola la sépulture et, ayant scié le cou du cadavre, s’empara du 
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A propos de ces aventures post mortem, qu’il nous soit permis de rappeler 
de notre côté quelques détails curieux et généralement peu connus concer- 
nant la dépouille mortelle d’un autre philosophe, aussi célèbre que Descartes. 
Un rapprochement s’impose en effet entre la destinée posthume de Descartes 
et celle de Bentham qui mourut en 1832. 

Dans son testament, le grand philosophe, qui fut l’un des fondateurs 
de l’Université de Londres, stipula que son squelette devrait être conservé 
dans une caisse de verre placée dans la Bibliothèque de l’Université et que 
lors des grandes fêtes académiques et des commémorations qui seraient orga- 
nisées en l’honneur du testateur, son squelette assisterait à la cérémonie. Le 
voeu suprême du grand penseur fut respecté. Son squelette est encore con- 
servé comme il lavait voulu. I porte le costume de l’époque, le crâne se trouve 
entre les pieds, sur les épaules figure une tête de cire. 

Et c’est dans ces conditions qu’eurent lieu à Londres, en 1932, à l’occa- 
sion du centenaire de la mort du philosophe, un banquet auquel prirent part 
diverses personnalités officielles et qui se déroula en présence de la caisse 
de verre et de son illustre occupant. Au dessert, les convives se levèrent et, 
se tournant vers ce qui fut Bentham, portèrent un toast en l’honneur, sinon 
à la santé, du philosophe... 

La traduction de Christidis, parue en 1948, a fait en 1976 l’objet d’une 
nouvelle édition dans la collection “Pyges” (“Sources”) des éditions Papazyssis 
à Athènes, qui regroupe une trentaine de titres d’ouvrages philosophiques, 
classiques et modernes. L’appareil critique de la première édition, notes, 
biographie, commentaires divers, sont repris dans la seconde. La bibliographie 
cartésienne est mise à jour pour l’essentiel. Le texte français du “Discours”, 
par contre, est omis. 


crâne pour l’étudier à loisir. La violation de sépulture fut découverte. Les soupçons des en- 
queteurs se portèrent sur l’auteur du délit qui pour dérober l’objet du vol aux perquisitions 
des policiers, chargea sa femme, soi-disant malade et gardant le lit, de dissimuler sous sa che- 
mise l’objet funèbre recherché par la police. 

Quelques années plus tard, la famille Esterhazy, au service de laquelle Haydn avait tra- 
vaillé pendant de longues années, promit une forte récompense à celui qui l’aiderait à com- 
pléter le cadavre acéphale. Rosenbaum se présenta et conclut avec les Esterhazy un marché 
qui, du reste fut un marché de dupes: le prix promis ne fut jamais payé et ce fut une fausse 
tête qui fut livrée à la place de la vraie et réunie à ce qui restait du cadavre. 

A son lit de mort, Rosenbaum confia le crâne authentique à un de ses amis avec mission 
d’en faire don au Musée de la Société des Amis de la Musique de Vienne, voeu qui ne fut 
exhaucé qu’en 1895, soit 86 ans après la mort du musicien survenu en 1809. Cependant la 
famille Esterhazy continuait ses démarches pour que la tête véritable fut réunie au corps du 
grand compositeur. Ce n'est qu’en 1954, après des démarches répétées auprès du Gouverne- 
ment autrichien, qu'elle obtint enfin satisfaction, 145 ans après le décès de Haydn. 
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Dans sa préface à la deuxième édition, le traducteur présente briévement 
son œuvre et rend hommage à Octave Merlier, récemment disparu, qui l’avait 
aidé à publier la première édition et s’était interéssé à ses conceptions quant à 
l’accentuation monotonique des mots en grec moderne. 

En même temps, Christidès indique qu'entre les deux éditions de son 
œuvre, deux autres traductions du “Discours” ont été publiées, l’une par 
Anagnostou, une autre par Le Skokko. C’est de ces traductions que nous 
nous occuperons maintenant. 


VI 


En 1972, un quart de siècle après la traduction de Christidès, paraissait 
dans la collection “Bibliothèque grecque” des éditions “Pythie” à Athènes, 
une nouvelle traduction du “Discours”, due cette fois à Christos Anagnostou. 

Epirote d’origine, le traducteur, né vers la fin des années trente, a fait 
des études de lettres (philosophie) et de droit à l’Université d'Athènes, a suivi 
à Paris (Sorbonne) et à Londres des cours de sociologie et exerce actuellement 
la profession d’avocat tout en animant un cercle d’études et de recherches 
philosophiques (psychologie générale et esthétique). En même temps il a fait 
des traductions de Descartes et d’Edgar Poe. 

De 1963 à 1964 Anagnostou a été directeur de la revue “Dokimi ”(“Ten- 
tative”), puis s’est occupé de la collection “Bibliothèque grecque” ci-dessus. 
Celle-ci ne semble pas avoir pris une extension considérable, Malgré des am- 
bitions plus vastes (les œuvres à publier devaient être reparties dans quatre 
sections —philosophie, sciences, ert et réligion—) deux titres seulement ont 
paru dans la collection: “La république hellénique” de Rigas Ferraios et le 
“Discours”. 

Aux termes du “Réglement intérieur” de la “Bibliothèque”, le but de 
celle-ci n’est pas lucratif maïs purement éducatif. Les traductions en grec 
moderne des œuvres étrangères ou écrites en grec ancien, se proposent de 
rendre intégralement et fidélement le texte original sans coupures et abrévia- 
tions. L'édition est “critique, sans commentaires” (?) et entend “réconstituer 
le texte tel qu’il est sorti de la main de l'écrivain”. 

Contrairement à la traduction de Christidès qui est accompagnée de 
toute sorte de commentaires et d’annotations, celle d’Anagnostou se présents 
toute nue. I] n’y a pas de notes ni d’explications. Le texte apparaît pur dans 
sa rigueur et sa sobriété. La langue, elle aussi est simple, démotique sans exa- 
gérations. Au dos du livre figurent une réproduction du célèbre portrait de 
Descartes par Franz Hals qui se trouve au Louvre et une courte notice où 
l’œuvre de Descartes est présentée en une vingtaine de lignes. 
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Et c’est ainsi que nous en arrivons à la septième traduction grecque, la 
dernière en date du “Discours de la Méthode”, parue à Athènes en 1973. 

Cette traduction est due à un jeune auteur grec aux origines italiennes, 
né à Corfou en 1945, Yanis le Skokko de nom. 

Après des études à l’Institut Français d'Athènes, le Skokko est entré au 
service de la compagnie d’aviation Air France et occupe ses loisirs à traduire 
en grec des auteurs français, écrivains et philosophes. 

En tant que traducteur, il a déjà à son actif une œuvre importante. C’est 
ainsi qu'il a traduit “Madame Bovary” de Flaubert, “L’immoraliste” et “La 
symphonie pastorale” de Gide, “Les noces” de Camus et bon nombre d’autres 
ouvrages. En même temps il s’est intére intéressé aux philosophes français: 
le “Cours de philosophie positive” d’Auguste Compte, “L’imaginaire” de 
Sartre ont été traduits par ses soins et aussi, ce qui nous intéresse plus spé- 
cialement ici, le “Discours de la Méthode” et les “Méditations métaphysiques” 
écrites originalement en latin, puis traduites en français et qui sont ainsi tra- 
duites en grec pour la première fois. 

La traduction du “Discours” et des “Méditations” par Le Skokko a été 
publiée en un volume de 175 pages par les Editions Anagnostidis d'Athènes. 
Un tableau chronologique succint retraçant les principales étapes de la vie 
de Descartes et établi par les soins du traducteur, figure en tête du volume. 
Vient ensuite la traduction du “Discours de la Méthode”, puis celle des “Mé- 
ditations métaphysiques”. Quelques notes trop brèves figurent ci et là au bas 
des pages. 

La langue utilisée dans la traduction est, tout de même que celle de Chri- 
stidès et d’Anagnostou, la langue vulgaire. Pour rendre plus aisée l’intelligence 
du texte traduit, le traducteur n’a pas hésité, tout en restant fidèle à son au- 
teur, à couper les phrases parfois trop longues de celui-ci et à les rendre en 
grec par des phrases plus brèves. 

Disons pour finir que Le Skokko ne se contente pas de s’affirmer comme 
traducteur. Il est en même temps l’auteur de deux pièces de théâtre en un acte 
et a publié dans des revues littéraires des poèmes et des récits. Une importante 
étude critique sur Gide sert d’introduction à la traduction de “L’immoraliste” 
faite par ses soins. 


Quelle conclusion pouvons nous tirer de cette continuité dans l’abondance 
des traductions en grec du “Discours de la Méthode”, de cet intérêt permanent 
que l’on témoigne en Grèce pour l’œuvre essentielle du grand rationnaliste 
français? 
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L'explication doit être sans doute cherchée dans le fait qu’à travers les 
nombreuses vicissitudes de leur longue histoire et malgré leur caractère sou- 
vent passionné, les Grecs, au cours des siècles, sont toujours restés fidèles 
au culte de la raison. 

Ce n’est pas le fait d’un hasard si le temple le plus prestigieux de l’Anti- 
quité, le Parthénon, a été consacré par eux à Athéna, la déesse de la raison, 
et que Sainte Sophie, l’église la plus imposante et la plus vaste du monde by- 
zantin et, plus généralement, du Moyen Âge chrétien, a été dédiée par l’Empe- 
reur Justinien à la Sagesse divine. 

C’est en raison de ces antécédents et prédestinés par un long atavisme, 
que les Grecs de l’époque contemporaine ont obscurément senti que pour 
mettre de l’ordre dans la vie publique de la Cité, pour affronter les contra- 
dictions qui se heurtent de toutes parts sur la vaste scène de l’Univers, il fallait 
se tourner vers le grand penseur français qui vécut il y a trois cents ans et de 
rechercher à son contact cette “Méthode pour bien conduire sa raison” dont 
notre monde moderne a plus que jamais besoin. De là cette abondance de 
traducteurs grecs qui n’ont pas cessé de se pencher sur le fameux “Discours” 
se relayant les uns les autres. En effet, c’était rendre un insigne service à leurs 
compatriotes que de leur donner la possibilité de sa familiariser avec le génie 
de Descartes grâece à des traductions répétées, et pour ainsi dire complémen- 
taires, de son œuvre principale. 


FLORIN MARINESCU 


THE TRADE OF WALLACHIA WITH THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
BETWEEN 1791 and 1821 


The purpose of this study is to analyse the commercial relationships 
as a whole between Wallachia and the Ottoman Empire during the thirty 
year period from 1791. The Romanian documents at the State Archives in 
Bucharest, some of which are still unpublished, and the Turkish documents 
discovered by specialists in Ottoman studies1, in addition to a number of 
general and specialist works, all reveal extensive trade between the two areas. 

As it is well known, the Ottoman monopoly inhibited the general develop- 
ment of the Romanian Principalities, limiting their ability to trade their pro- 
ducts at market prices. It is also well known that the peace concluded in 
Adrinople in 1829 resulted in changes in the juridical system and structure, 
and in the Principalities’ foreign commercial relations. 

But the documents discovered show that even between 1791 (the year 
of the Shishtov peace) and 1821 (when the revolutionary movement under 
the leadership of Tudor Vladimirescu emerged) there were normal trading 
relations both as regards Wallachian products not under the Ottoman mon- 
opoly and Turkish products in demand by both ordinary and privileged con- 
sumers. There was also an active transit trade, through Wallachia, between 
Austria and the Ottoman Empire on the one hand, and Russia and the Ot- 
toman Empire on the other. 

Before dealing with commercial relations in detail we shall dwell upon 
certain juridical settlements which preceded the period we are concerned 
with and which, to some extent, gradually established the quantities of mer- 
chandise the Ottoman Porte asked for, the conditions of their forwarding, 
and the gradual limitation of the abuses they implied. 


I, INTERNATIONAL TREATIES AND REGULATIONS BETWEEN THE OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE AND THE ROMANIAN PRINCIPALITIES 

The Ottoman Empire’s exploitation of the two Romanian Principalities 

1. Mihail Guboglu, Catalogul documentelor turceşti (The Catalogue of the Turkish 


Documents), Bucharest, Vol. I-II, 1960-1965; Mustafa A. Mehmet, “O condicä domneascä 
din a doua jumătate a veacului al XVII-lea scrisă in limba turcă, privind Tara Romäneascä” 
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in the 18th Century had an oppressive effect upon Romanian tax payers. 

The stipulations of the Ottoman firmans —such as the import of cereals 
from Banat, claimed by the Porte in 1794— caused great suffering to Roma- 
nians, which was aggravated by the abuses committed by people coming from 
Constantinople to take over the merchandise, and by the problems involved 
in carrying the cereals up to the Danube without remunerationš a.o. 

After the last quarter of the 18th century, the Porte's claims began to 
be replaced by juridical regulations contained either in the treaties concluded 
with Russia or Austria, or in the hatt-i sheriffs and conventions concerning 
the Principalities only. 

The first regulation, which was as important as the one from Andrinople, 
came into effect at Kutchuk-Kainardji, in 1774, at the end of the Russian- 
Turkish war (July 10). 

So far as the stipulations regarding the Principalities were concerned, 
the Porte was confirming the privileges they enjoyed, while ensuring the 
Romanian representatives in Constantinople the privilege of the right of 
nations. On the other hand, the Turks pledged themselves to take account 
of Russia's observations on behalf of the Principalities. 

On December 15/24, 1774, Sultan Abdul-Hamid I promulgated a “hatt-i 
sheriff”, informing Alexander Tpsilantis (the prince of Wallachia) about 
certain previleges granted to Wallachia and intended to moderate some of 
its obligations. Thus, the firman providing the annual procuring, by a “kasap- 
bashi (the bailiff of butchers in Constantinople) of a certain number of 
sheep, was annulled, as it had caused the “oppression and persecution of 
the ‘raia’*”8, 

Further on however, it was mentioned; “But it is important and necess- 
ary to take sheep from my countries too... for the rations of the ‘miriye’**, 


(A Princely Register from the Second Half of the 18th Century, written in Turkish and Con- 
cerning Wallachia), in Revista Arhivelor, 1 (2), 1958, pp. 248-250. 

2. Eudoxiu Hurmuzaki, Documente privitoare la istoria românilor (Documents con- 
cerning the History of Romanians), Vol. XIX, p. 1, Bucharest, 1922, p. 711. 

3. Arhivele Statului Bucuresti (hereafter referred to as A.S.B.), DLXX/66a, the iden- 
tification mark of the Library of the Academy (hereafter referred to as B.A.) apud Mustafa 
A. Mehmet, Documente turceşti privind istoria României (Turkish Documents concerning 
the History of Romania), Vol. I, Bucharest, 1976, p. 324. (The historical documents from the 
Library of the Academy were transfered to A.S.B. They retain the identification mark al- 
ocated by the Library of the Academy). 


* raia = A fortress occupied by the Turks. 
** Miriye = taxes and all income of the Ottoman treasury. 
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and for feeding the inhabitants of the High Porte... That is why the raias 
of Wallachia should not hide the sheep they intend to sell, but should sell 
them at the current price to the merchants and to the ‘geleps’*”. These were 
important stipulations, but later on they were no longer taken into account“. 

The Prince was responsible for that operation. 

A second stipulation, intended to diminish the obligations and viciss- 
itudes of the raia, was the breaking up of the “mukayesel”® (the quantity , 
of food intended for the Porte), which had been applied according to an 
agreement between the two parties. 

But it was also specified that “... the raias should uninterruptedly carry, 
up to the gangways, all crops and everything obtained from sowing and also 
their cattle, and to sell them to the ship captains, called “reis”, who also took 
care of the ‘kapans’ (warehouses)”. It was forbidden to sell cereals or any 
other food to other people; it was also forbidden to hide them and to neglect 
ploughing and sowing. , 

As regards timber, both cutting and transport were paid from the tribute. 

In addition to the two documents signed in 1774, another convention 
was concluded, which aimed at some explanation regarding Ainali-Cava 
(March 10, 1779), and in which the stipulations concerning the Principalities 
were emphasized. The Porte pledged itself again (article 7, paragraph 4) “to 
impose the tribute to be paid by the Principalities with moderation and hu- 
manity...”; the tribute was to be brought to Constantinople by the “national 
deputies” sent by each Principality every second year. Nobody was allowed 
to ask the Principalities for “any other payment or taxes, irrespective of any 
reason or pretext..., since they would regularly continue paying the tribute 
having been mentioned, settled and fixed”, 

In a different connection, it should be noted that Russia’s right of speak- 
ing “in their. favour” (the Principalities’ — F.M.) “was becoming a right of 
intercession”? (as it was in fact an opposition when Ottoman acts were pro- 


4. Ibidem, pp. 324-325, 

5. Ibidem, p. 325. 

6. Ibidem, p. 326. 

7. D. A. Sturdza, C. Colescu-Vartic, Acte si documente relative la Istorla renagterii Ro- 
mâniei (Acts and Documents Concerning the History of Romania’s Renaissance), Vol. I, 
Bucharest, 1888, p. 154. 

8. Ion Ionagcu, Petre Bărbulescu, Gheorghe Gheorghe, Relațiile internationale ale 
Romåniei tn documente (Romania’s International Relations in Documents), Bucharest, 1971, 
p. 228, note no. 1. 

* gelep = merchant of cattle and especially of sheep, who used to buy them from the 
Principalities. 
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mulgated which were against the interests of the Principalities — F.M.). 

In a document called in Turkish a “sened”, published in 1783, the Sultan 
directed that any cereals should be bought by the so-called “miri” only (who 
were office-workers at the public treasury) and paid for in cash’. 

There was a difference between such official buying which observed 
the Constantinople price and the buying done by merchants, at the current 
price. This clearly demonstrated that a free trade existed between the two 
countries?®, 

The problem of timber is extensively analysed. Timber, as well as salt- 
petre, constitutes part of that category of materials which had to be given 
to the Porte. Some facilitation is however ensured on this point too, by the 
decision that the cutting and carrying of timber should be paid for “in keep- 
ing with the seneds sealed by ‘binaemens’ (bailiffs of constructions), from 
the impost the prince was clubbing from the population”, and called “capita- 
tion”H, So, the system of state supplies was still maintained, on condition 
that private people should be compensated from the impost that had been 
clubbed for paying the haraç. With the intention of ensuring good manage- 
ment, the sened provided for princes to be notified in time about the quan- 
tity of wood and building materials to be carried to the boundaries, and where 
the commissary charged to take them over had to pay in cash for the cutting 
and transport?4, 

Saltpetre too was to be paid for from the same tax obtained from tax 
payers and not by any subtraction from the tribute. 

Work caterings were also mentioned. From the Austrian consular re- 
ports, which were confirmed by the petition addressed to the Sultan in 1783 
(in Turkish, such a petition was called arzmahzar) it transpires that the Porte 
was asking for thousands of people to work —with or without tools carry- 
ing food and cereals in carts, erecting bridges, and repairing the fortresses. 

According to V. A. Urechia, in the above —mentioned petition of the 
Divan, it is also mentioned that “during two months the Prince ordered the 
allocation of 1.000 day-labourers, 600 carts with oxen, and many other things 


9, D. A. Sturdza, C. Colescu-Vartic, op. eit., Vol. I, pp. 193-194, 

10. “A plus forte raison, dans le cours du commerce, quand les achats seront faits par 
des négociants, les payements auront lieu en argent comptant et au prix courant de la pro- 
vince”. D. A. Sturdza, C. Colescu-Vartic, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 194. 

11. M. M. Alexandrescu-Dersca, “Rolul hatiserifurilor de privilegii în limitarea obli- 
gatiilor cätre Poartš 1774-1802” (The Role of the Hatt-i Sheriffs of Privileges, in Limiting 
the Obligations to the Porte, 1774-1802), in Studii no. 6/1958, p. 116. 

12. D. A. Sturdza, C. Colescu-Vartic, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 194, point 9. 
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necessary to repair the fortresses of Ismail, Giurgiu and Ada-Kaleh. 

In order to cope with all this work, thousands of poor starving people 
and their cattle will be employed. Then we have to carry barley for two pro- 
vinces (in Constantinople, memlechet) from another 1.000 poor raias and 
day labourers and workers and carts with their wretched cattle, as far as 
the fortress, which is 140 hours’ distant from their country”. 

In our opinion, this document, as well as the other one called sened, 
is suggestive, as it comprises all the work the Porte ordered to be done. 

It is also in the sened we read that the transport “ne sera pas 4 la charge 
des habitants”!*; but it was never accomplished, because, after Pasvan Oglu’s 
revolt, the peasants of Oltenia fled to the mountains, to avoid drawing by. 
rope the ships carrying merchandise for the Sultan’s army of Calafat and 
Vidin. 

One year later, on January 9, 1784, in a sened addressed to the Russian 
agent Stakiev in Constantinople (Halil Hamid Pasha being the intermediary) 
the former engagements with regard to the Principalities were again mentioned, 
in connection with the regulation of trade: “when procuring sheep claimed 
by the chief of the butchers in Constantinople (named kasapbashf), by means 
of the saidji*, that operation will be done reasonably. Any timber will be 
obtained by paying a satisfactory price fo the raias. The population will not 
be obliged to send their products beyond the boundaries. No act of vexation 
will be committed against the raias. Any infringement will be punished”. 

The next document we shall mention is the one signed in Jassy on De- 
cember 29, 1791 - January 9, 1792, after the Russian-Constantinople war. In 
the “New Law” (Kanunname) there were specified 28 common conditions 
regarding both Wallachia and Moldavia, and comprising their obligations 
to the Porte; the nature, the quantum, and the paying dates were also defined. 

In point 16 it is shown that, for timber, food and any other items or work, 
such as repairing the fortresses and other buildings, reasonable prices would 
be established, which were different from the “fiyat-i miriye” — that is the 
Ottoman treasury fisk. Categorical advices would be given —as they should 
be— to such people who were charged by the Supreme Empire to obtain all 
the above mentioned things from the two Principalities; the drastic threats 


13. V. A. Urechia, Istoria Romänilor (The History of Romanians), Vol. I, Bucharest, 
1891, p. 275. 

14, D. A. Sturdza, C. Colescu-Vartic, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 193-194. 

15. A.S.B.-DLXXX1/92-92a (mark of B.A.) apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., VoL I, p. 94. 

* saidji = shepherds who used to count sheep; they were also sheep merchants, helping 
the “geleps” with their work. | 
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would be clearly exposed in the high orders to be accomplished”?®. 

Point 17 specially stipulated that in order to obtain sheep through the 
agency of the kasapbashi (bailiffs of the butchers in Constantinople), the 
current price will be paid “...and no contribution more and no mite less 
will be offered”. 

The Porte had in view the future benefits resulting from exploitation 
of the Principalities. For instance, at point 24 it was provided “to set up 
factories called Kerhane, where all sorts of cloth (cuka) and other fabrics 
(akmis) would be in the course of time produced and bring great advantages 
to the Empire. The Porte was also concerned with the “improvement of agrı- 
culture by increasing the number of animals”; “that is why negligence and 
indifference in that respect will be regarded as serious offences and people 
will have to work diligently, so that everything mentioned above could be 
accomplished efficiently and without delay”. 

We shall dwell particularly upon one of the most important juridical 
documents, issued on 17/29 August, 1802 which was in effect another step 
forward in limiting Turks’ abuses of their obligations to the Empire. 

The document is explicit in that respect, making it clear that no high 
Ottoman offial might take from Wallachia anything not mentioned in the 
hatt-i sheriff. Worth mentioning is the regulation, for the first time in a docu- 
ment issued by the Porte, of the quantity of products Wallachia had to for- 
ward. The price was to be paid from the public money in cash, without neglect- 
ing the current one. And the crains were to be paid according to the tariff 
fixed every year at the gangboard of Bräila. The transport of the merchandise 
was to be paid for. 

After establishing the quantity of products —this stipulation was most 
important— discussions would take place with the boyars in order to clarify 
whether or not the request for supplies could be wholly honoured, if not, 
the Porte had to be notified in time. 

We shall now quote a few stipulations of the hatt-i sheriff “...and 
since it is forbidden to enter Wallachia, people going to their high dignitaries, 
my all-high vizires, if they leave their legal route when going and returning, 
and if they take from the raias all they need such as post horses and any other 


16. Ion Ionascu, Petre Bärbulescu, Gheorghe Gheorghe, op. cit., p. 255. 
17. Ibidem. 

18. Regarding “Cartea de legi” (The Book of Laws) see Mustafa A. Mehmet, “O nouš 
reglementare a raporturilor Moldovei si Tärii Romänesti față de Poartă la 1792” (A New 
Regulation Governing the Relations of Moldavia and Wallachia with the Porte, in 1792), 
in Studii no. 4/1967, pp. 691-709. 
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things of the kind without payment, it means they have laid waste to the poor 
raia; that is why, from now on, it is by no means the will of my Empire that 
the raias of Wallachia should be damaged by the vizires and the mirimirans*, 
or by other people accompanying them”. The sheep “...with the price 
they want to sell to merchants and geleps... who will bring them to Tsari- 
grad and to no other place”2%; and food “...to be continually brought down, 
a good deal, to the gangways of the Danube and to sell them to the captains 
of ships pertaining to the kapans (Turkish warehouses), —at a reasonable 
price— and nobody else”. 

The Lawgivers were concerned with good organization 1n order to victual 
the city of Constantinople, providing it with all it needed. The Ottomans 
did not, even in 1802, admit that “...the raias of the country were used and 
enjoyed benefits and advantages (by turning their produts to better account - 
F.M.); and that the citizens of their capital city were to some extent short 
of food”it, 

As for timber, “...for erecting the fortresses at Rumele, timber should 
be cut in the mountains of Wallachia... and it will be carried to such places 
that lacked timber and, by means of some sened sealed by the ‘binaemeni’ 
(specialists in house building) the exact price of cutting and carrying will be 
paid... from the money of the haraç... by no means less®?,... but these 
raias should not be asked for timber or other products beyond the boundaries 
of their own country”*. 

Regarded as a whole and compared with previous documents, this hatt-i 
sheriff seems to embody the most substantial changes in the Porte’s policy. 

A last juridical regulation of the commercial relations between Wallachia 
and Turkey was the one concluded on March 21, 1821, at Ortachioi. In the 
protocol of that conference, after emphasizing the principle of good under- 
standing between sellers and buyers at the gangways of Galati and Brdila, 
it is added that in the event of disagreement between them the parties should 
be convoked to the capital cities of both countries where, with the participa- 
tion of the princes and members of the Divan, the price would be fixed to 
their mutual agreement”. 


19. Ion Ionascu, Petre Bărbulescu, Gheorghe Gheorghe, op. cit., p. 264. 
20. Ibidem, p. 265. ‘ 

21. Ibidem, pp. 265-266. 

22. Ibidem, pp. 266-267. 

23. Ibidem, pp. ‚268-269. 

24. C. C. Giurescu, Istoricul oraşului Brăila. Din cele mai vechi timpuri pina astăzi Aie 


* mirimirans = a kind of general governors, 
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In regard to clothing, we quote a few words from a work by Edgar Patin: 
“Le 22 mars eut lieu à Péra dans la maison de campagne du Reis Effendi, 
une conférence dans laquelle furent établies les conditions dans lesquelles 
les principautés aurons à prester dorénafant les fournitures obligatoires en- 
vers la Sublime Porte. Les délégués roumains prétendirent que la perte que 
subirent les principautés par la moins valeur obtenue de la part des ‘capanli’ 
ainsi que par les réquisitions, forcées s’élevait pour l’époque 1812-1819 à 33 
milions de piastres”®, Due to the pressure exerted by the Russian plenipoten- 
tiaries, and yielding to Nesselrode’s pretensions, the Porte consented to 
limit the quantities of cereals from the Principalities to a quantity represent- 
ing “la moyenne décennale” and comprising everything they had to send to 
Turkey between 1812 and 1821%, 


IL WALLACHIA AND THE PROVISIONING OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


In the previous part of the paper mention was made of some of the stipula- 
tions contained in the Porte’s hatt-i sheriffs, showing their special care that 
some of Wallachia’s products should be sent only to the Ottoman Empire, 
with the aim of provisioning Constantinople, the Turkish army, and the in- 
habitants of their fortresses. Plenty of merchants and office-workers were 
concerned with delivering Wallachian merchandise at the Danube, taking 
it overaun and transporting it to its destination. 

Among them were Romanians, Turks, Greeks, Armenians and Jews”. 
It was the Romanians who prepared pastrami in the island of Prundu and 
in the so-called zalhands — that is, places where cattle were cut. Such places 
were to be found in Ploiesti® and in other areas too. People living outside 
the raias also gathered cattle; there were fishermen too. The cattle merchants 
were given the generic Turkish name of “geleps”. They also had other names, 
according to their kind of work®*. The kapanli were people who provisioned 


History of the Town of Brăila, since the Remotest Times until Today), Bucharest, 1968, p. 103. 

25. Edgar Patin, Le commerce des cereales dans le bassin du Bas-Danube, Paris, 1933, p.121, 
note 3. 

26. Ibidern. 

27. C. C. Giurescu, op. cit., p. 108. 

28. The one of Ploiesti was placed on the land belonging to the “beizadea” (son of 
a prince) Costache Caragea, where 3.000-4.000 cattle were cut every year-—A.S.B., 
MCCCXLIV/100 a (mark of B.A.), unpublished document. 

29. C. C. Giurescu, op. cit., p. 108, 
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the Kapan (i.e. the Empire’s warehouses and stores). The saegies bought 
mainly flocks of sheep, rams, lambs, goats and kids. The sureccies gathered 
cattle for the people of Constantinople. In addition to all these, were the 
people who fattened cattle, and people who prepared pastrami. 

Why were the Ottoman authorities so preoccupied with the intense, 
continuous provisioning of their capital city, and of the whole population 
living on Turkish territory? 

One of the reasons arose from a characteristic feature of the Empire 
which has been commented upon by historians and economists, as we shall 
see below. 

Gheron Netta wrote that “the Ottomans monopolized certain products 
and exploited both the producers and the merchants in the consumers’ in- 
terests. That is why in Constantinople, economic, industrial and commercial 
life could not develop. The Ottomans’ aim was to protect consumers and 
this had an adverse effect upon trade*®. 

These seems to have been two reasons for this attitude. One was the fact 
that the Turks were no merchants; neither were they intermediaries in com- 
merce, which was practised for them by foreigners. “They had the state power 
only in order to monopolize... they were not interested in the commercial 
income some conquered regions enjoyed”. The second reason for this Ot- 
toman mentality was their principle that poor people should be taken care 
of by the charity of the rich. In Netta’s opinion, this attitude too was disad- 
vantageous to commerce and production, as people prefered being beggars 
to working and producing?!. “Not even the Turkish provinces were interested 
in provisioning Constantinople, as there was nothing to be drawn upon. 
Thus the state’s authority had to intervene”®*. 

Along the same lines, we shall quote a few passages from a special study 
made by M. M. Alexandrescu-Dersca of the provisioning of the city of Con- 
stantinople with wheat during the 18th century. When characterizing the 
Porte’s policy, the author properly noted: “La raison de cette politique d’ex- 
ploitation intense, de prohibitions et de monopoles réside dans une grave 
contradiction qui mine l’empire en déclin. C’est d'une part l’accroissement 
des charges et, de l’autre, l’abandon de la politique de conquête, sans par- 
venir toutefois à remplacer le mode de production féodal par un nouveau 


30. Gheron Netta, Curs de istoria comertului (A Course of the History of Trade), 1937, 
p. 469. 

31. Ibidem. 

32. Ibidem, 
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mode adapté aux exigences d’un Etat moderne”#. 

According to this study, the only remedy would have been the introduction 
of capitalist methods in agriculture, whose inventory was rudimentary. But 
the deudal society opposed it. The sultans were unable to perceive the cause 
of the crisis — i.e. the destruction of the economic basis of the Empire: the 
petty peasantry’s property. They preferred, due to the organizational power 
they had inherited from the Bizantines, to solve all problems by a rigorous 
regulation of the trade with cereals, and by a policy of stocking, thus if necess- 
ary satisfying the requirements of the Constantinople population. “That 
population was an actual danger for the sultans, and as the means of living 
were lacking, their most primitive instincts emerged”, 

And the danger consistently increased, owing to the penetration of nu- 
merous peasants from Anatolia and Rumelia. In an attempt to stop their 
emigration, the sultans imposed new taxes for the “tchift bozan” (i.e. farmers 
who were leaving their fields), and also organized a certain census®. 

The wars and revolutions of the pashas who, for their own advantage, 
exploited the tendencies of the provinces with the aim driving them apart, 
also had a disastrous effect on the economy. 

In the islands too — Cyprus and Chios®— which were an important 
market for cereals in Levant, the people were revolting against abuses com- 
mitted by the fiscal authorities, which profoundly affected their property. 
Syria had become considerably poorer, while in Egypt the beys were sharing 
the power between them. 

With Egypt falling under the bey of the mamelukes and neglecting its 
obligation to provision the Ottoman capital city (Egypt, the Principalities 
and the region of the Marmora Sea provided four months’ food for Constanti- 
nople’), the burden on the Principalities increased. Hence, a bigger quantity 
of supplies, an improvement in the provisioning of Constantinople, but also 
dissatisfaction on the part of the inhabitants and, in due course, introduction 
of the above-mentioned regulations. 

As regards the methods used by the kapanlies to acquire Wallachian 


33. M. M. Alexandrescu-Dersca, “Contribution à l'étude de l’approvisionement en blé 
de Constantinople au XVIIIème siècle”, in Studia et acta orientalia, Bucharest, 1957, p. 13. 
34. Ibidem, p. 14. 
35. Ibidem, p. 16. 
36. Ibidem, p. 17. 
` 37. Traian Ionescu, “Hatiseriful din 1802 si fnceputul luptei pentru aprovizionarea pieței 
interne a Principatelor dunärene” (The Hatt-i Sheriff of 1802 and the Beginning of the 
Struggle to Provisioning the Internal Market of the Danubian Principalities), in Studii si 
articole de istorie, Vol. I, Bucharest, 1956, p. 44. 
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products, Vel Spatharus Janache Väcärescu wrote on May 18, 1793: “there- 
fore, whereas the nizam (in Turkish: order, system) provides that the kapanli 
merchants who want to take their merchandise from the country should 
receive a princely order from the treasurer, addressing the subprefects of the 
country where the merchandise is and, when going over there, to give the sened 
to the subprefects for the quantity of merchandise they have to take and thus 
to receive from the subprefects a yol tezkeresi (a kind of passport), to be 
allowed to cross the Danube where they wanted to. "38. 

Gheron Netta gives also a complete table about the way the export of 
products in Wallachia was taking place and directed to the Ottoman Empire. 
He noted four main stages: 


I. Checking and taking the products; 


D. Gathering of products from all over the country and their carrying to 
the residence of the kadi (a judge), who was regarded as “the eye and 
arm of the governor”, and also organized the provisioning and financial 
problems in every province; 


HI. Dispatching or forwarding all those products to Constantinople; 
IV. Handing them over in Constantinople. 


The kadi did not take the products himself. He had providers (the geleps) 
whom he asked to come to his residence. The providers were registered in 
a book concerning food supplies. Together with the kadi they established 
the merchandise, its quantity and nature. The list, comprising the names 
of all the providers, was then sent to Constantinople, where it was sanctioned 
by the competent organs and sent back to the kadi. It was a sort of licence. 
Cattle of good quality were selected and the geleps took them over, some- 
times at lower prices. The cattle were then gathered at the residence of the 
kadi, who bought them from the geleps. Thus the kadi always bought mer- 
chandise at second hand. 

Cattle were subsequently sent to Constantinople by means of some mer- 
chant, a contract being concluded between the kadi and the merchant. From 
the country, the herds were escorted by spahis, under the leadership of a 
representative of the kadi (called naipi, and being a lower judge, who used 
to replace the kadi)’. 


38. A.S.B. Register XXIV, p. 150. 
39. Gheron Netta, op. cit., pp. 470-471, 
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III. THE MERCHANDISE WALLACHIA SUPPLIED TO THE OTTOMAN PORTE 


In the following pages we shall try to show a most complete and varied 
table, covering the forwarding of cereals, cattle, wood and other products 
from Wallachia, necessary for provisioning Constantinople and other regions 
of the Empire and the Turkish garrisons of Silistra, Rustchuk, Ada-Kaleh 
etc. 

Most of the documents we shall use to illustrate this aspect of Turkish- 
Wallachian relations are to be found in the catalogue of Turkish Documents, 
published by Mihail Guboglu; we identified the others in the collections of 
the Library of the Academy; the criterion we chose was the chronological 
one; we tried as far as possible to group the respective merchandise within 
every year. The most documentary evidence is about cereals, cattle and their 
derivatives. For instance, in 1791, the first year well deal with, on October 
3, Sultan Selim HI ordered the kadi and the other degnitaries of Silistra to 
deposit in Wallachia, at Cälärasi, 80.000 “chile” (kilas) of wheat and 150.000 
kilas of barley, obtained thanks to Michael Soutsos. From that quantity, 
15.000 kilas of wheat and 45.000 kilas of barley were to be distributed to 
Bräila, 20.000 kilas of wheat and 45.000 kilas barley to Silistra, 13.000 kilas 
wheat and 20.000 kilas of barley to Rustchuk, Shishtov and Nicopole. One 
“kila of Constantinople” would equal 20 pence for wheat and 10 pence for 
barley, the cost to be given to Michael Soutsos entirely#?, 

In a note, Prince Michael Soutsos stated that in 1791-1792 there were 
brought to the gangway of Bräila*!, from Wallachia, food and cereals in a 
quantity of: 1.347 “kilas of Constantinople”#? wheat, 19.164 barley, 19.991 
millet —as a sum total 40.502— being loaded on five sailing vessels belonging 
to the kapan®. 

On December 18, 1791, Sultan Selim III, who was at the camp of Sumla, 
asked the Turkish dignitaries of Hirsova and of other places to carry to Hir- 
sova 38.822 ocas flour“t. 

The only mention of the export of cattle in 1791 is that of March 6. That 
year, the kadi of Istanbul, Abdulah Ali, showed that a high order had been 


40. A.S.B. Microphilm 13 (TV-3), apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. IL, p. 370. 

41. “For grains Brăila becomes a huge warehouse, from which not only the Turkish 
fortresses on the Danube are provisioned, but also, —and especially the capital city of 
h e Empire, Constantinople and its other cities”, C. C. Giurescu, op. cit., p. 99. 

42. One kila of Constantinople —22 ocas— 27,402 - 27,720 Kg. 

43. A.S.B. An oriental manuscript, no. 231, f. 1. (mark of B.A.), apud M. Guboglu, 
top. cit., Yol. Il, p. 367. 

44. A.S.B. Microphilm 13 (III-26), apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 373, 
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received at the request of the kasapbashi and he asked that a particularly 
large number of sheep and goats should be sent to the Porte, on the occasion 
of the Bairam of Ramazan, being necessary as food for the population. The 
following prices are mentioned: 225, 135, 105, 125 and 165 “akce” (a Turkish 
silver money), for sheep and goats; it is also mentioned that the saidgies and 
the geleps were registered in the “defter” (a book of entry) of the district 
Cetalgea, with 250 gurushes (old Turkish silver money) for each sheep, per 
capita%. 

The sultan’s orders in 1791, as in other years, included falcons too. That 
year, Michael Soutsos confirmed to the great vizire Kogea Iusuf Pasha, receipt 
of the firman for forwarding the falcons, in keeping with the annual habit, 
and he showed he had given the chief of hunters 12 big falcons®,. 

For the following year, 1792, the quantity of food the Porte requested 
was of 150.000 kilas (about 4.240.5 tons)*’. That year, Michael Soutsos asked 
the Porte to issue orders to the emin (a confidential person and manager or 
bailiff) whose job was that of some chief at the barns, and to the nazir-aga 
(the commander of the fortress) at Bräila, to take over 40.000 kilas of barley, 
in order to be kept at Silistra, 40.000 kilas flour at Bräila and 18.000 kilas at 
Rustchuk. The rest of barley and flour and 3.500 weighing machines of biscuits 
(one weighing machine equalled 44 ocas) for Bräila were being prepared®. 
That same year, the Wallachian prince confirmed to the Porte receipt of 
the imperial firman for supplying 100.000 kilas wheat and he asked that 
they should be subtracted from the above-mentioned quantity, as the country 
was suffering because of the drought, having not even the necessary seeds. 
People “...associated and ploughed superficially, so agriculture has diminish- 
ed. Besides, in some good places for cultivating cereals, locusts appeared, 
and in other places there appeared a kind of insect on the ears of wheat, be- 
coming a real calamity for the beans of cereals. Beside the agricultural crisis, 
one can foresee a kind of famine too”*9, It is still Soutsos who let the Porte 
know that he would load on ships and would carry to the gangway of Bräila 
another 57.410 kilas wheat, until the beginning of May 179350, 


45. A.S.B. Stock Hagi Janus, XX/16, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 116. 

46. A.S.B. An oriental Manuscript, no. 226, f. 4 (mark of B.A.), apud M. Guboglu, 
op. cit., Vol. II, p. 366. 

47. Mustafa A, Mehmet, O condicd domnească... (A Princely Register...), pp. 253-254. 

48. A.S.B. Register no. 53/1954, mark 342, suret 7a (mark of B.A.) apud M. Guboglu, 
op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 124-125. 

49. A.S.B. Register no. 53... suret 8 (mark of B.A.), apud Mustafa A. Mehmet, O 
condicä domnească... (A Princely Register...), p. 256. 

50. A.S.B. Register no. 53... suret 12 (mark of B.A.), apud M, Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. 
I, p. 125. 
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In spite of the “crisis in agriculture” he could however announce that 
he had sent “so far” (in 1792 or so) 266.439 kilas of Constantinople wheat 
and barley, loated on 57 ships. The document of their forwarding would 
be presented in Constantinople by the kapikehaye (a bailiff of the Ottoman 
Porte and also a diplomacy agent) of Wallachia°!, 

As in the previous year, the export of sheep was now again mentioned 
in documents. In a mahzar (a collective petition), the prince, the boyars, the 
metropolitan 2.0. informed the Porte that they could not send that year more 
than 70.000 sheep; because of the supplies®® exceeding the country’s possibil- 
ities, the raia was in danger of remaining without breeding sheep. After re- 
ceiving the 70.000 animals, all the geleps and saidgies had to leave the country®. 
(Sheep were “the main chapter of trade and of living for the poor raia”). 

As a result, the geleps gave a written agreement that they would observe 
the “nizam” (order) the Prince of Wallachia had made up. It is still in 1792 
that Mustafa the caimacam transmitted to a vali (general governor of a pro- 
vince) the contents of a firman stipulating that from Wallachia, from the re- 
gions about the Danube, the channels of Dobrudja, Andrinople, Vrata and 
from the kazas (administrative units under the rule of a kadi, as large as 
some counties) of Salonic and Veria should be brought 80.000 sheep and 
goats to be paid in cash from the sums the saedjies possessed, at the price 
the state had fixed; they will then be sent to Constantinople. It was provided 
that one sheep and one goat from ten should be bought from the sum total 
the owners had got and that no one should be sold before the state’s necess- 
ities were ensured. (It may therefore be supposed that not all the cattle reached 
Constantinople, as the geleps and the saidgies also practiced a trade of their 
own - F.M.)®. 

It is still in 1792 that the merchant Emin sent to Constantinople another 
32.000 sheep® and a number of 90.000 were to be forwarded in the two months 


51. A.S.B. Register no. 53... suret 17 (mark of B.A.), apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. 
I, p. 126. 

52. Moreover, “this year, because of a long winter, most of the animals starved, lacking 
food and because of the frost”, A.S.B. Register no. 53, suret 8, apud Mustafa A. Mehmet, 
Q condicà domnească... (A Princely Register...), pp. 253-254, 

53. A.S.B. Register no. 53... suret 7 (mark of B.A.), apud Mustafa A. Mehmet, O 
condicd domneascä... (A Princely Register...), pp. 254-255. 

54. Register no. 53... suret 7, apud Mustafa A. Mehmet, O condicd domnească... 
(A Princely Register...), pp. 254-255. 

55. A.S.B. Turkish document XXXII/2459, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 380. 

56. A.S.B. Register no. 53,,. suret 3 (mark of B,A.), apud M, Guboglu, op. cit., Vol, 
Lo 123, 
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after October 2657. 

We shall also mention the document of that same year in which Michael 
Soutsos asked for an order from the Porte designed to provide that merchants 
should not claim any tallow or suet under the price fixed at Silistra. They 
buy in Wallachia suet, paying for an oca not 20 pence but 12 only®. 

That same year, the great vizire Mehmet pasha let Michael Soutsos know 
that, although in the high firman they provided for construction of 4 big 
barns for depositing food next to Silistra, Rustchuk, Nicopole and Shishtov 
the Prince suggested that the first to be built should be those at Silistra and 
Rustchuk. 

The Prince is advised that timber for the buildings should be cut from 
Romanian forests, at a reasonable price®®. 

In the selling cues of the customs for 1792, can be found within article 
15 the following mention: “as wax is also one of the products which are for- 
bidden after the first cue, everybody should know that in foreign countries 
nobody is allowed to pass wax anywhere else except to the Turkish Land. "90. 

For the year 1793, no mention can be found in documents of the quantity 
of food or the animals forwarded to the Ottoman Empire. We do however 
note an order given by Sultan Selim HI, on May 18, 1793, to the muhaftz 
(the commander of the fortress) of Vidin and the miralem (a colour bearer) 
Mehmet Pasha, to take care of the sheep necessary to feed the troops; with 
this end in view, they should pass into Wallachia, in order to obtain 
them®, 

Apart from the geleps, no merchant (at least theoretically) was allowed 
to export sheep over the Danube. One June 7, 1793, the prince ordered the 
arrest of two men of Vlasca whom the geleo denounced as having secretly 
sent sheep over the Danube®?, 

The same sultan (Selim I) ordered on June 10- July 9, 1793, that the 
muhafiz and the kadi of Vidin should procure and carry timber from Wal- 
lachia, for the needs of the fortress of Vidin®, 


57. A.S.B. Register no. 53... suret 9 (mark of B.A.), apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. 
I, p. 124. — 

58. A.S.B. Register no. 53... suret 9 (mark of B.A.), apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. 
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59. A.S.B. Turkish document I11/220, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 130. 

60. V. A. Urechia, op. cit., Vol. IV, Bucharest, 1892, p. 641. 

61. A.S.B. Microphilm 12 (V-9), apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. D, p. 381. 

62. V. A. Urechia, op. cit., Vol. VI, Bucharest, 1893, p. 641. 
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Concerning 1794, we found no notice about quantities of supplies. We 
only mention that the great vizire Mehmet Izzet Pasha wrote to Michael 
Soutsos, the prince of Moldavia (as he also wrote to the Wallachian prince) 
ordering the boyars, the raias and the monasteries not to hide any food in 
order to secure some income, but to sell it to the kapanli merchantsff, 

As can be seen, “regulation” de jure by means of treaties or firmans 
was not enough to stop avoidance of their stipulations. In an unpublished 
document of 1794, it is emphasized that the Arges bishopry ordered all priests 
of the diocese to pass any supplementary wheat to the princely officials who 
would pay for it on the spot; but if it was found that any wheat had been 
hidden, it would be taken from them “for it was meant for the necessities of 
Constantinople”®, 

Concerning the sending of falcons, Alexander Mourousis told the Porte 
that he gave 25 of them to the mubasir (the delegate) Satiri Mehmet aga... 
The gathering of falcons for the hunting organized by the Sultan took place 
in Wallachia, in keeping with the engagement of obedience of every voivode®™. 

On May 17, 1795, Mehmet, the steward of Shishtov, sent a letter to Mou- 
rouzis asking him what possibilities there were concerning food (probably 
exceeding the quantity that had already been given - F.M.) because the drought 
had made him seek for wheat in other countries. He wanted the prince to 
send 15-20.000 ocas flour, 25.000 ocas millet, paying 29 gurushes for one 
hundred ocas wheat flour and 8 pence for every kila millet and corn flour®. 

Wallachia was continuing to send cattle to Constantinople. On June 
14, Sultan Selim III, who had asked his dignitaries and the Wallachian prince 
for help in transporting sheep and goats from Wallachia and from the banks 
of the Danube up to the straits of Bosphorus in Rumelia... as all these were 
necessary to provision the imperial capital®. 

The same year (1795), the great vizire Mehmet in Constantinople asked 
the Wallachian and Moldavian princes to send a large quantity of long thick 
poles, in order to repair the fortress of Ismail®®, 

Other information concerning trade are to be found in 1799. On June 


64. A.S.B. Register no. 53... suret 32 (mark of B.A.), apud Mustafa A. Mehmet, O 
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18, the merchants of the kapan of Galata addressed a mahzar to prince Ale- 
xander Mourouzis. 39 merchants were to arrive in order to buy various items 
in keeping with the firman. Among them was Arabzade Ahmed aga, asso- 
ciated with Topal Husein Aga from Brăila, and Cerasili-Es-Ahmed, with 
attendant Kirimi Ahmed"? 

A very Interesting document, although concerning Moldavia, is one 
issued from the imperial capital on 2-11 September. The Sultan asked Con- 
stantine Ypsilantis, the voivode of Moldavia, to prohibit the cutting of trees 
in the Moldavian forests to obtain ashes for the preparation of dyes. He 
disapproved the fact that a category of merchants had formed a régime of 
trade of their own (our own underlining - F.M.), by opening big workshops 
and cutting giant trees to paint cotton and flax, having trade relations with 
Poland and Austria. If this situation is confirmed, both the empire and Mol- 
davia will no longer have timber”!. From this document, it transpires that 
in spite of the intense exploitation of the principality's resources (and we 
have no reason to believe that the situation was different in Wallachia) there 
still remained —and the Porte acknowledge it— some possibility of turning 
wood into account in other markets, albeit less efficiently’*. On May 25, 
1800, Hadj Ismail, a bailiff of voivode, informed the Austrian consul, J. 
Merkelius, that a man had arrived at Giurgiu, and a number of carts trans- 
ported timber from Wallachia to the small fair Philimon, next to Nicopole”. 

That same year, it was mentioned that food and cereals had been sent 
to the Empire. In a tacrir (report), the voivode of Wallachia let the Porte 
know that he had sent by the two ships belonging to the Kapan merchants, 
9.108 kilas wheat and 275 kilas barley, from the gangway of Bräila”®. 

In 1801-1802, Michael Soutsos answered the court marshal Gregory 
Ventura, —caimacam of Craiova— in an unpublished document, about the 
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quantity of barley that had been bought for the needs of the Ottoman army, 
at the price of 3 gurushes for one hundred ocas, and that another quantity 
was to be bought by the prefects of the countries of Mehedinti and Romanati, 
for one penny an oca; he also mentioned that 75.000 ocas butter and 25.000 
ocas suet were obtained”. 

From another unpublished document, issued on August 17, 1802, we can 
see that the two kapikehayas of the Principalities (Constantine Soutsos and 
Alexander Hangerli) were sending to Prince A. Ypsilantis two firmans, con- 
taining: 1) An order prohibiting any further cutting of cattle in the country, 
and the selling of cattle anywhere but in Andrinople, and there only to the 
merchants chosen by the Porte to provision Constantinople; 2) an order 
prohibiting any further selling by people of Giurgiu to anyone other than 
merchants sent by the Porte’. We can therefore see that the porte intervened 
again to stop any free trade between the Wallachians and the Turks. 

The hatt-i sheriff Sultan Selim III issued in 1802, presented in the pre- 
vious part, regulates only the quantity of vegetables” to be sent to the Porte. 
Until 1806, no other information could be found about Wallachia’s products 
sent to the Porte. 

In an unpublished document of that year, [Cretulescu, the treasurer] 
wrote to the Prince about the Sultan’s firman in which he ordered that 40.000 
kilas barley should be sent to Ada-Kaleh, as well as 10.000 kilas flour and 
4.000 kilas pulled bread, which had already been patially delivered to Regep- 
aga’®, 

Turn now to a document attesting the large quantities of products ex- 
ported to the Porte. 

On November 14, es-Seid Mehmed, the mola (judge) of Silistra informed 
the High Develt (i.e. the Ottoman Empire) about the measures of the Kapanli 
merchants on the occasion of the medjilis (general meeting) of the seriate. 
They had asked for a quantity of 607.404 ocas tallow, suet and tchirvish (melt 
tallow of beef, used for cooking), which had resulted from the 98 herds of 
cattle, consisting of 6.524 oxen and 7.848 cows, that had been obtained thanks 
to Constantine Ypsilantis of Wallachia’®. All the food bought for the Ottoman 
troops was meant either for each garrison separately, or for two or more of 
them. 
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Mentioned in a list of 1806-1807 are bread, meat and barley, to be sent 
to the army of Giurgiu and of Bucharest®®, 

On October 30, the emins (bailiffs) of the barns of Isaccea confirmed 
receipt of 6.740 ocas flour and 5.622 kilas barley, intended for the imperial 
armys1, | 

On November 12, the same year, the emir of Bräila, Ibrahim Chedücklii, 
confirmed receipt of 45.000 ocas and 330 sacks from Mehmet aga, who was 
instructed to buy varied merchandise at Tulcea®*. Four days later, Ibrahim, 
the emin of Ismail, confirmed that he had received 171.349 ocas pure flour 
bought at Tulcea by Mehmet aga®. From 1808 we have one of the few in- 
dications of the sums paid for provisioning the Ottoman army, which had 
been established in the Principality. On January 18, Hadj Ebn-Bekir aga con- 
firmed in a sened payment of 27.000 gurushes for supplies recetved by the 
imperial army on the banks of the Danube™,. 

On March 31, people sent by Mehmet aga carried flour (1.500 Constanti- 
nople kilas) and 3.000 kilas barley, from Isaccea to Ismail®®. 

A month later (April 27), the emin of Tulcea confirmed that 50 rack 
waggon loads of lirewood were bought for 134 gurushes and 3 pence and 
assigned to the “topchies” (gunners) under the rule of Iskender aga®; on 
June 25, receipt of 135 cart loads of firewood was confirmed by Iskender 
aga for assignment to the gunners and carters of Giurgiu®’. 

Among the places where food and cereals were bought for the army, 
were Babadag, Hirsova®, Mangalia, Constanta and the Wallachian port of 
Giurgiu®®, where the above — mentioned merchandise was delivered, being 
forwarded as far as Rustchuk. 

Among the documents of the time we also find the name of the well- 
known Armenian merchant Manuc bey°0. On August 2, 1808, the aian (mayor) 
of Rustchuk, Ahmed effendi, asked Manuc bey for 20.000 ocas honey, 100.000 


80. Muzeul de Istorie Bucuresti (History Museum, Bucharest, hereafter referred to as 
M.LB.), inv. 26 341, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 179. 

81. M.LB., inv. 26422, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 177. 

82. M.LB., inv. 26452, apud M. Gúboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 185. 

83. M.LB., inv. 26414, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 185. 

84, M.LB., inv. 26301, apud M. Gubogiu, op. cit., Vol. L, p. 189. 

85. M.LB., inv. 26336, apud M. Guboglu, op. ctt., Vol. I, p. 192. 

86. M.LB., inv. 26433, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 195. 

87. M.LB., inv. 26443, apud M. Gubogtu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 204. 

88. M.LB., inv. 26499, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 204. 

89. M.LB., inv. 26513, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 208. 

90. For more informations about him see Gh. Bezviconti, Manuc Bei, 2nd edition, Chi- 
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ocas suet and cheese, 5.000 ocas beans and lentil, 2.000 ocas brimstone, 150.000 
eggs, 2.000 ocas “rufka” and 5.000 candles®!. This document is interesting, 
since it throws into bold relief the substantial scale on which this Armenian 
merchant traded. His name will be mentioned again in this study. Also worth 
mentioning are his commercial relationships not only with Ottoman high 
officials, but with private merchants as well. He was therefore concerned 
with export-import and with financial operation. 

Concerning 1810, we deal with two unpublished documents, showing 
the contribution of ordinary clergymen to Porte obligations. The Arges dio- 
cese ordered that all priests (living in regions where cereals could not be 
cultivated - F.M.) were to contribute 10 thalers each for food assigned to the 
Imperial army**. The date of the document was January 5; on August 30, 
Iosif, the bishop of Arges, asked priests and deacons to donate carts of hay 
to meet the needs of the imperial hosts®®, 

We do not know whether such supplies were paid for, or whether they 
were treated as donations which were normal Porte obligations. It is only 
in 1812 that information on the required food began to appear. On Novem- 
ber 14, there were required for “the host and the gunners” of the beilerbey 
(general governor) Sahin Ali pasha, who had been also named vice-governor 
and muhafiz of Silistra, 3.000 kilas barley and 150.000 ocas flour, to be for- 
warded to Silistra, under the control of the Prince”, 

Big” quantities of cereals were claimed one year later. On March 15, 
the governor of Silistra asked Ioannis Karatzas, on behalf of the Porte, to 
send 165.000 kilas wheat to Constantinople and 75.000 kilas barley to the 
troops on the Danube (the document is not published)®®, 

On January 8, 1813, the aian (mayor) of Rustchuk, Abdulah Bosniac, 
asked Ioannis Karatzas to permit Omer aga to buy 15.000 ocas of goat suet 
from Wallachia, for the needs of the people of his domain, On March 26, 
two Turks (perhaps merchants) from Bršila sought the intervention of the 
“postelnic” (court marshal of Wallachia) to authorise the despatch of 56.000 


sinšu, 1938. About him and other Armenian merchants see H. Dj. Siruni, Armenil tn viata 
economică a färllor româneşti (The Armenians in the Economic Life of the Romanian Prin- 
cipalities), Bucharest, 1944. 

91. M.LB., inv. 42381 photocopy, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 198. 

92. A.S.B., DCVU/26 (mark of B.A.), unpublished document. 

93. A.S.B., DCVI/27 (mark of BA), unpublished document. 

94. A.S.B., Turkish document, I/1, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 221. 

95. A.S.B., DCVI/271 (mark of B.A.), unpublished document. 

96. A.S.B., Turkish document 1/36, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 222. 
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ocas of melted suet to the Porte?”. It was not only the Prince who gave permits 
for gathering Wallachian products, but the kapikehayes as well. 

On April 1, the nnazir (inspector) of the imperial kapan, el Hadj Hasan 
aga, informed the kethuda (manager of the imperial pantry) that Seemen- 
dreli Abdul-Kerim aga had delivered to the kapan 60 sacks and 6.000 ocas 
cheese, which had been bought in Wallachia according to the permit of the 
kapikehaya®. 

On April 23, the two kapikehayas of Constantinople [Michael Gr. Soutsos 
and Scarlat N. Rosetti] sent to J. Karatzas 2 firmans: 1) to stop wheat being 
sold at a price lower than the price fixed by the Porte; 2) to stop more wheat 
being ground than was needed®® (an unpublished document). Both documents 
were intended to eliminate export to other markets for advantageous prices. 

On May 26, 1813, the “molla” of Nicopole asked J. Karatzas to facilitate 
the obtaining of food and timber at the current price from villages on the 
banks of the river Olt. It was also mentioned that “they were intended for 
the rais and not for the merchants”100, The herds of cattle, sheep or lambs 
were still paid for at the market price, and the merchants and butchers had 
to pay when asked to by the “molla” of Silistra101, 

The following document was issued on April 23- May 1, by Sultan 
Mahmud I, and it repeated the former stipulations regarding the terms on 
which the kapanlii were allowed to buy merchandise in Wallachia. The fol- 
lowing terms were imposed: the merchants having come in the country would 
receive from the prince the tezkere (passport), specifying the place where 
they could buy food, be it a fair or a gangway; the sellers had to be paid for 
the food at the current price and in eash (our own underlining - F.M.). 

They were not allowed to buy oca from other places, nor to take food 
or anything else from the inhabitants. They were also forbidden to go beyond 
the specified area, or to trouble the inhabitants in any way. When leaving, 
they had to return the tezkere and to render an account of the quantity of 
food they had bought?°?, 

Among the documents of 1813, are to be found a few names of kapanli 
merchants, such as the ones appertaining to the kapan for tallow (Seid Hadj 


97. A.S.B., Turkish document 1/54, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 223. 
98. A.S.B., Turkish document 1/53, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 223. 
99. A.S.B., DCIU/28 (mark of B.A.) unpublished document. 
100. A.S.B., Turkish document 1/33, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 224. 
101. A.S.B., Turkish document 1/51, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 225. 
102. A.S.B., ms. 21, f. 33-34, translated into Greek, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. IL, 
p. 421. 
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Ali aga, Hasan aga, Ibrahim zade el Hadj Mehmed aga, Kavasoglu Mustafa 
aga, Akkermani el-Hadj Mustafa aga, a.o.; and among the ones pertaining 
to the kapan of honey are Nazir Kapanli el Hadj Masan, el-Hadj Mustafa, 
el-Hadj Halil Salik aga, Hafiz Mehmed1®, 

It is still in 1813 that J. Karatzas, Prince of Wallachia, rejected the pre- 
tensions of the inhabitants of the fortress of Vidin, who were laying claim 
“by threats” to a much bigger quantity of food, which they maintained was 
needed by their region. In order to satisfy them, the Prince invited an order 
for largest quantity of cereals they were able to deliver. They were also told 
that in 1813 there was a drought and that Istanbul was consuming a great 
quantity of cereals. 

As for suet, the Prince wrote that they could not deliver so much every 
month, as the five countries of Oltenia produced annually 80.000 ocas of 
suet!%; this was one of the few indications to be found in certain countries 
of Wallachia on suet production in the Zalhanas. 

It goes without saying that the inhabitants and the Ottoman army settled 
in the fortresses laid claim to considerably more than the Principality could 
produce, eventually leading to the necessary measures taken by the princes. 

Large cattle herds and big quantities of suet or tchirvish (melt beef tallow), 
a.0., were sent to the Empire the following year (1814). 

18.385 ocas of suet and tchirvish, yielded by two hers of oxen and one 
of cows were sent to Silistra by two kapanlti merchants!®, Another 18.000 
ocas, were cut from 300 oxen (60 ocas from each ox and were sent by the 
kapanli Jadj Mustafa)198, 

In 1815, Hadj Mustafa was given 153.000 ocas of tallow, suet, and 127 
weighing machines of pastrami, obtained from two herds comprising 227 
oxen. ` 

A number of ciphers showing the big quantities of animal products sent 
are mentioned in the document of September 6; 10 kapanlfi merchants, sup- 
ported by J. Karatzas, bought 15 herds of beef (2.173 head of cattle) and 22 
herds cows (3.133 head) which yielded 229,170 ocas of tallows and tchervish 
and 1.800 weighing machines of pastrami107, 

That same year, eight merchants bought 1.448 oxen and 1.006 cows 


103. A.S.B., Turkish document 1/50, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. L, p. 224. 

104. A.S.B., DLXXXVIL/101 (mark of B.A.), apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 232. 
105. A.S.B., Turkish document 1/52, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. L, p. 240. 

106. A.S.B., Turkish document 1/56, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 242. 

107. A.S.B., Turkish document 1/18, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 245. 
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(the ciphers being taken from a register from September 30, 1815)!®. Among 
the countries throughout which the Turks traveled to take food were also 
Prahova and Săcuieni; and so did, after 1816, Seid Suleiman aga’s peoplel0®, 
The kapanliiof Bräila asked J. Karatzas to urge the gathering of the merchan- 
dise as 60 vessels were waiting at the gangway of Bräila to transport it to the 
Porte110, I 

Concerning 1817, no documents were found on supplies assigned to the 
Porte. However, according to a statistical table of the Tsarist consulate in 
Bucharest, between 1812 and 1817 Wallachia exported 448.750 kilas (of 
Brăila) with an annual average of 89.750 kilas!!., 

For 1818, we have several documents showing the large volume of ex- 
ports to Constantinople. 

For instance, on October 14, Mahmud IT ordered Ibrahim Pasha —the 
general governor of Silistra— to take over and store in the barns of the fortress 
all the food he had received from Wallachia. It had already been partially 
paid for by the Empire’s treasury with 94.750 gurushes, representing the price 
of 25.000 kilas of “reddish” wheat, 15.000 kilas of millet and 10.000 kilas 
of barley!!?, 

On October 2-11, by a firman, 10.000 more Constantinople kilas of red 
wheat and 10.000 more kilas of barns barley from the latest harvest were as- 
signed for deposit in the Bršila fortress. 

This was added to the quantity already regulated—i.e. 1.000 Constantinople 
kilas of barley, 2.000 Bräila kilas of millet and 17.000 Constantinople kilas 
of red wheat115, 

Here is therefore a concomitant use of both measure units, as well as 
an illustration of the important role the market of Bräila was playing, that 
role having already been emphasized by C. C. Giurescu. 

On October 2-30, another firman asked the prince to supply the Ada- 
Kaleh fortress, on the tribute’s account, with flour, 2.000 kilas of millet from 
Bräila, and what was left of 100.000 ocas yielded by the harvest of 1815. 

They were waiting —before the arrival of winter— for 82.000 ocas of 


108. A.S.B., Turkish document 1/3, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 245. 

109. A.S.B., Turkish document 1/95, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 248. 

110. A.S.B., Turkish document 1/41, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 248. 

111. C. C. Giurescu, Istoricul orasului Brdila (The History of the Town of Bräila), p. 101. 

112. A.S.B., Microphilm 23 (113 and 114 copies, 115) apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. IE, 
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flour and 40.000 kilas millet!!%; and on 2-31 October another 1870 kilas 
were requested from Bräila, at the current price. Previously received for 
Silistra were 25.000 Constantinople kilas of red wheat, 15.000 kilas of millet 
and as much barley, in cash (94.750 gurushes)!15, 

An obligation not yet found in documents is the one granting yearly, 
by imperial firman, 20.000 ocas flour (taken from Wallachia) assigned to 
the Koshai Cossaks (living in the region of Zaporoje). By sened, on Novem- 
ber 20, Andreia Lola, a steward of the Cossaks, confirmed that he had re- 
ceived such a quantity from the steward of the Wallachian Prince!!®. The 
quantity of suet obtained from each animal cut was between 40 ocas (ac- 
cording to the Divan boyars of the Porte) and 60 ocas (according to the Ot- 
tomans). For the previous years, the quantities had been 52.5 ocas from each 
ox and 32.5 ocas from each cow!!?, Tallow was carried by ship. 

In the same period of time, the great vizire Dervish Mehmed Pasha 
reproached the Prince because the timber for the butts needed by the fortresses 
of Rustchuk, Nicopole, Hirsova, Silistra and Mäcin, had not yet arrived. 

As elm wood could not be found, the vizire demanded that 500 pieces 
of oak should be delivered to the gangway of Bräila, in order to be sent by 
ship. 
On February 26 the following year, 44.000 Constantinople kilas of wheat 
and 51.000 kilas of barley, still from the harvest of 1816, were sent to Con- 
stantinople. 

The transport expenses are also mentioned. They attained the cipher 
of 43.553.28 gurushes on the route between Calarasi and Giurgiu1238, 

Also mentioned are requests for post horses, which the great merchant 
Hagi Ianus was asked to assist in obtaining on February 25, 1818119. 

From the harvest of 1819, 44.000 Constantinople kilas of wheat and 
51.000 kilas of barley!*°, and 2.000 kilas of millet and 40.000 ocas of flour?! 
were sent to the Porte, on July 28, for the barns of Ada-Kaleh. 

According to Voivode Al. Soutsos 484.000 kilas millet were also sent 
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from Wallachia, but it is not mentioned when133. 

A number of precise data are comprised in the document Al. Soutsos 
signed on November 23, in which the quantities of various products obtained 
by the kapanlii are mentioned1⁄%. 

Certain quantities of tallow, cheese, honey, melt suet and tchirvish were 
sent twice that year (in spring and in autumn). 

Spring delivery: 


5.692 ocas tallow 
30.353 ocas cheese 
5.156 ocas honey 
681.775 ocas melt suet and tchervish 


A utumn delivery: 


101.934 ocas tallow 
149.694 ocas cheese 
52.141 ocas honey 
100.255 ocas melt suet and tchirvish. 


It can seen that the Autumn delivery contained increased quantities of 
all products except melted suet and tchervish, which were nearly 7 times less. 

For the following years, we encountered no published documents, nor 
did we find any unpublished notices concerning food sent to the Porte. 

Only on November 24, 1820, the following supplies were sent to Cälärasi 
on behalf of Caimacam Constantine Negri for the Ottoman hosts which 
had made a halt in Bucharest, Bršila and Iasi: 

415.780 pieces of bread of 750 grams each, 824 ocas of meat for 13 pence 
one oca and 1.625 kilas barley and cor. The supplies were for 41 days, bet- 
ween May 12, and September 30, 1820134. 

Before any appreciation, it must be emphasized that the documents 
mentioned do not purport to present a fully comprehensive picture of the 
merchandise sent by the Principality to the Porte. This is why we cannot 
compile a statistical table, based on either exact annual or average figures, 
illustrating the quantities demanded, with or without insistence and regularity. 

We shall simply enumerate the products we met in documents and in 
published writings: 

—~-Cereals (wheat, barley, millet, soya beans, lentils, corn). 
122. A.S.B., Turkish document, 1/13, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 269. 
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Here we must also mention rice and derivatives (flour, bread, biscuits). 

—Animals (sheep, goats, lambs, cows, oxen, horses) and derivatives (eggs, 
cheese, butter, marrow, pastrami, tchervish). 

—Fish ; 

—Wood-timber, firewood 

—Various products, such as honey, wax, carts of hay, falcons, salt, oil, salt- 
petre, potassium nitratel#, 


If we assume that large quantities of merchandise (cereals and cattle) 
were taken from Wallachia during the long war periods, the documents show 
an increase in Wallachian obligations. 

The merchandise claimed in large quantities during this period 1791- 
1821 was provided by the Romanian Principality only with great difficulty. 

Nevertheless, as C. C. Giurescu explains, there was some limitation on 
the low prices paid for requisitioned goods, particularly for cereals, for the 
simple reason that if prices paid were cut too far producers would cease to 
produce and market their goods. Furthermore, the prince stood to loss if 
prices for such products as cereals, fish, honey, wax etc. were fixed at too low 
a level because this would make it difficult for producers to pay their dues 
to the Treasury, which would have an adverse effect on his income!™, 

In time, juridical regulations replaced everything arbitrarily imposed 
and the prices paid for merchandise enabled the Principality to pay the harac 
and meet its other obligations to the Porte. 


IV. THE FREE TRADE BETWEEN WALLACHIA AND THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


The Ottoman Porte did not retain all the products —whether raw or 
remade— it received from the Wallachia Principality in its role as a kiler 
(imperial pantry or granary). | 

In addition to heavy obligations, often the cause of unrest, Wallachia 
was also engaged, between 1791 and 1821, in normal, free commercial ex- 
changes with other partners of the Ottoman Empire. 

Exports, whether the kapanlis admitted it or not, increased the country’s 


125. C. C. Giurescu, “Sur les relations entre le peuple roumain et l’Empire Ottoman à 
travers les siècles”, in Turk Tarih Kongressi, Ankara, 1973, p . 594. 

126. Ibidem, Istoria oraşului Brăila (The History of the Town of Brăila), p. 102. See: 
C. C. Giurescu’s opinions on the Turkish monopoly in his work: Probleme controversate 
ale istoriografiei románesti (Controversial problems of Romanian’s Historiography), Bucha- 
rest, 1977, pp. 87-122. The chapter “Caracterul relațiilor dintre romAni gi turci” (The nature 
of the relations between Romanians and Turks). 
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income. But at times, instead of going to the treasury the money found its 

way into the pockets of the prince or those of his dignitaries. 

A fairly large number of products penetrated the market of Wallachia, 
being required by rich and poor alike, in that way competing the image of 
an active trade between the two countries. 

Most of the merchandise freely forwarded or imported is mentioned 
in the Catalogues of Customs V. A. Urechia published in the “History of 
the Romanians”. We should make it clear that there are to be found not only 
such products that are typical of every country; there are also identical ones 
but of various qualities, being commercialized in both directions. 

For instance, the catalogue of 1803, features “the aba (a kind of cloth 
of thick wool) which comes here from the Turkish Land”, and further on, 
“the aba which goes from here to the Turkish Land”?*’, From all these cata- 
logues for the years 1792228, 1803129, 1807150 and 1822151 as well as from 
other testimonies to be found in the XIth volume of the above-mentioned 
book, from the years 1802 (pp. 305-309), 1803 (pp. 317-321), 1804 (pp. 311- 
315), 1806 (pp. 322-326), we select products which, are specified “to ge to the 
Turkish Land” or “which are in the Turkish Land”. 

We mention below the main categories of exported merchandise: 

a) animals: buffaloes “which leave the Turkish Land, but only if I permit it, 
by my own writing” #8, oxen, cows (they too “if allowed to go to the Turk- 
ish Land”), horses (exported “by my own written approval”), as well as 
animal products: pressed cheese and ordinary cheese (“which goes to the 
Turkish Land, but is not intended for the kapan of Tsarigrad but for 
other places”), and pastrami. 

b) technical plants (“country-side” tobacco); cereal derivatives - flour. 

c) remade textiles — of a vegetal nature (rope) and of animal source (aba, 
passementerie, cloth). 

d) raw skins (oxen) and remade skins. 

e) wood - timber. 

f) fruit - apples; prepared - wins. 

g) various - honey, tar, pitch. 

Nearly all the documents found, whether published or unpublished, 


127. V. A. Urechia, Istoria Romänilor, Vol. XI, Bucharest, 1900, pp. 206-207. 
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deal with problems of salt export to the Empire. 

On August 10, 1806, Nehmed Emin, the chief of the customs at the gang- 
ways of Hirsova, confirmed receipt from Iancu, the kethuda (bailiff or manager 
of the princely or imperial pantry) of Bräila the quantity of 167.000 ocas of 
salt, One year later, on October 30, Mehmed aga confirmed his own debts 
of 651 gurushes, i.e. the counter-value of the salt he had received from kethuda 
Anton™, 

An unpublished document from October 12, 1812 leads us to believe 
that Regep aga, who has relationships with the great merchant Hagi Moscu, 
informed the latter, from Ada-Kaleh, that he had intervened with the Turk- 
ish caimacan’s from Rustchuk and another two ports, with the aim of per- 
suading them to stop taking custom for salt™. 

Other unpublished documents mention that the quantity of salt had 
increased so much that it could no longer be stored and Athanasie Emanuel 
Constantin had asked for a temporary stoppage of transport across the Da- 
nube. The only salt delivery in 1812 was to the warehouse of Rusova (Orșova) 
where 500.000 ocas were deposited™, 

Export of salt was in exchange for iron, which was once unloaded at 
Cerneti instead of Giurgiu#?, because they feared the Serbians, and on another 
occasion because the forwarder refused to take salt and, so, the great dignitary 
Joan Hagi Moscu did no longer receive the iron sent to him, 

It is still salt (its quantity being imprecise), and 20.000 ocas of tchervish, 
that Bosniac Abdullah asked Manuc bey to send him, through Karakas Ocul- 
lari, to Rustchuk (a document dated May 11, 1810). 

The kapanlii merchants, beside gathering products to provision the capital 
city, practised a private trade. In 1793, for instance, they asked C. A. Mou- 
rousis for permission to cut the goats they had bought in the Wallachian fairs15, 

In an unpublished document —in fact a register— diary covering the 
period 1806 to 1811, and belonging to a trade-house of Smirna and Con- 
stantinople, mention is made of a trader of Bucharest, Apostol Ofetaru; he 
used to send his partners of the Empire tallow and textiles — such as cotton, 


133. M. L. B., inv. no. 26489, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 175. 

134. M.LB., inv. no. 26467, apud M. Guboglu, op. cit., Vol. L p. 184. 

135. A.S.B., DCCCXXVI/58 (mark of B.A.) unpublished document. 

136. A.S.B., DCCCXXVI/57 (mark of B.A.) unpublished document. 

137. A.S.B., DCCCXXVI/58 (mark of B.A.) unpublished document. 

138. A.S.B., DCCCXXVI/128 (mark of B.A.) unpublished document. 
. 139. Georgeta Penelea, Les foires de Valachie pendant la periode 1774-1848, Bucharest, 
1973, p. 83, 
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fibres and dyes140. 

Other merchants of Bucharest had business relations, between 1813 and 
1816, with the trade house of Ioann/Michael of Constantinople. 

They were Michael Hagi Dimu and his company, Ioann. Zakinopol, 
Stephan Nedelcu and Culoglu Brothers™1, 

There was a huge export trade, greatly appreciated in Europe, in leeches. 
In this connection, George Potra wrote: “Ever since the first two decades 
of the 19th century, a strong demand for leeches has been noted in Central 
Europe, especially in Austria, the result being that these worms command a 
high price, not only in Wallachia, but also beyond the Danube, in Turkish 
territories” 142, 

The foregoing information, extracted from documents and other writ- 
ings, covers the export of Wallachian products to Constantinople in the frame- 
work of normal commercial relations. Further investigation will no doubt 
lead to the discovery of other categories of merchandise sent to the Empire. 

We shall now dwell upon the import of Turkish products to Wallachia 
and we shall begin again with the ones mentioned in the catalogues of the 
above-mentioned customs. 

We chose some products either specifying that they “are coming from 
Tsarigrad, Brusa” etc. or mentioning the Turkish town where they had been 
produced (but the merchant was not obliged to take products over and for- 
ward them beyond the Danube); some described as “from the Turkish Land”; 
and others which although not specifying their place of origin are traditionally 
Turkish (particularly clothes). We also chose, eventually —but with some 
uncertainty— products to which the word “Turkish” was applied. These 
are doubtful starters since in Wallachia there were people making so-called 
“Turkish” products!#, 

We shall mention all these items in categories: 


1. Textile products: 


a. vegetal raw materials —- Tsarigrad cotton and Brusa cotton. 
b. animal products: floss silk from Tsarigrad; prime wool. 


140. B.A. Greek Manuscript 1007 unpublished. 

141. B.A. Greek Manuscript 1008 unpublished. 

142. George Potra, “Practica lipitorilor In terapeutica românească din secolul al XIX-lea 
si comerțul cu lipitori fn Tara Romäneascä” (The use of leeches in the Romanian medicine 
during the XIX century and the Wallachia’s trade in leeches), in Din istoria medicinii romé- 
nesti (From the history of Romanian medicine), Bucharest, 1962, p. 285. 

143. In 1832, for instance, a man called Nica had a factory for “Turkish” dyed cotton- 
thread and there were probably also other people like him, 
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c. re-made textile fabrics: vegetal — cotton thread or cotton spun in 
Smirna; cotton mixed with silk, sating mixed with silk, kerchiefs, velvet 
cushions. 

d. animal: shawls, thick woolen cloths, golden thread, Brusa silk, Tsari- 
grad peasant’s skirts, muslin, Tunuz fezes, Tsarigrad slippers (“bought 
on the territory of the Turkish land”). 


2. Raw skins — fox, marten, wolf, otter, polecat, fitch remade skins — horse 
tanned skin; saddles, boots (and boot-soles) made in Ederne. 

3. Fish — a sort of greymullet, sturgean, skipper, salt fish. 

4. Fruit and their derivatives — grapes, wine brandy made in Tsarigrad, 
raisins from Izmir. 

5. Plants — Turkish tobacco, anise, saffron; we could add here the sugar, 
the chick pea and the khalva. 

6. Various products: gun powder, paper, vermicelli made in Tsarigrad, green 
olives from Tsarigrad, soap made in Ismir, white sandal. 

To all such merchandise noted in the custom registers, could be added 
(quoting the above-mentioned study by Georgeta Penelea) the following 
textile products: cotton of Anatolia, Tocat Otdeiar, Abekir, satin of Constan- 
tinople, silk from Constantinople, satin mixed with cotton of Constantinople, 
as well as belts of Andrinople, skirts of Brusa and skirts of Constantinople™. 

A few documents attest the import of Turkish merchandise. For instance, 
Stefan [oan Moscu asked from Constantinople to be sent 10 big spiny lobsters 
in brine, and tobacco as well, “because the tobacco of Bucharest is expensive 
and of bad quality”, 

The merchant of Craiova Kürkcü Poluzkar (who was probably an Austrian 
subject since he was denounced to Merkelius, the consul of the Hapsburgh 
Empire) had imported wool from Hadji Halil Molozade and dit not pay 
him the 1.431 gurushes**®, 

Instead, the well-known Armenian merchant Manuc paid to Mustafa 
pasha 27.898,1/2 gurushes, for the silk he had bought from the latter, as 
Ghehaiazade Ahmed paid him, also for silk, 20.000 gurushes*’. 


144. Georgeta Panelea, op. cit., p. 81. 

145. D. Limona, E. Moisuc, “Casa comercialä Hagi-Moscu si Stefan Ioan Moscu din 
Bucuresti” (The Trade House Ioan Hagi Moscu and Stefan Ioan Moscu of Bucharest), in 
Revista Arhivelor, no. 3/1975, p. 259. 
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In 1795, Alexander Mourousis requested “for his own needs” two curtains 
(one curtain = 22 ocas = 27.962 kg.), also coffee, and 15 sacks and 15 baskets 
with olive oil, “for his own use”1®, 

These documents complete the table of the merchandise capone by: 
Wallachia from the Ottoman Empire. 


In conclusion, from all the above-mentioned data it is clear that, on 
the one hand, the Porte claimed large quantities of merchandise which Wal- 
lachia was obliged to send!®, despite the fact that Wallachians suffered in 
consequence. 

On the other hand, however, Wallachia had free trade relations with 
partners in the Ottoman Empire. Later, of course, the Treaty of Andrinople 
gave the Romanian principalities full commercial liberty, and they were no 
longer obliged to provision the fortresses erected on the Danube and in Con- 
stantinople. 
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148. W. Eton, Tableau historique, politique et moderne de l’Empire Ottoman, 2nd edition, 
Vol. H, Paris, 1801, p. 17. 

149. 57,4% of the total value of Wallachia’s exportable products in 1820. See A. Otetea, 
“Pätrunderea comertului românesc in circuitul international” (The penetration of Roumanian 
trade into the international circuit), Bucharest, 1977, p. 72. 
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THE STRAITS QUESTION, 1908-1914 


The conclusion of the Anglo-Russian understanding of 1907 inaugurated 
a period of intense activity regarding the Turkish Straits. Hoping to exploit 
British assurances of sympathy and support for a change in the Straits regime 
in a sense favourable to herself, given during the negotiation of that agree- 
ment, Russia launched a series of initiatives designed to obtain the opening 
of the Straits to her ships-of-war; and when those efforts failed, and the Balkan 
Wars threatened the established position on the Straits, fearful lest another 
power forestall her, she began once again to consider a possible seizure of 
Constantinople and the adjacent area. The vigour and persistance of her 
diplomatic offensive, however, and her determination to secure her long 
term interests in the area, inevitably brought her into conflict with other 
great powers there, in particular Germany and Austria-Hungary. Increasingly, 
therefore, in these years the Straits question became entangled in the complex 
progression of events that heralded the First World War. 

In their efforts to obtain a change in the Straits regime, the Russians 
first endeavoured to exploit the opportunities created by the Bosnia-Herze- 
govina question. In September 1907, and again in July-September 1908, 
Isvolsky, the Russian Foreign Minister, assured of the support of Russia's 
friends, Britain and France, and believing that Austria-Hungary would carry 
Germany with her, sought to persuade Aehrenthal, the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, to give an assurance of support for a modification of the Straits 
regime in a sense favourable to Russia, in exchange for Russian approval 
of the annexation by Austria-Hungary of Bosnia and Herzegovina! If Austria- 
Hungary agreed, Isvolsky intended to approach the Ottomans and to offer 
them Russian backing at any conference the powers might call to consider a 
revision of the Treaty of Berlin. He intended to suggest that, with Russian 
support, the Ottomans might obtain the evacuation of Austro-Hungarian 
troops from the Turkish Sanjak of Novi-Bazar; the abrogation of articles 
23 and 61, which, in certain circumstances, gave the powers the right to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire; and the abolition of the 


1. W. L. Langer, “Russia, the Straits Question and the European Powers, 1904-8”, 
English Historical Review, xliv., 1929 (hereinafter cited as Langer), pp. 69-74. 
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capitulations and foreign post-offices?. He intended to approach also the 
Italians and to offer them, in return for support, Russian approval of the 
occupation by Italy of Tripolitania. In this way he hoped to secure, in a Euro- 
pean conference, approval for a substantial change in the Straits regime. 

On both occasions Isvolsky was frustrated. In January 1908, Austria- 
Hungary announced her Sanjak Railway project and the storm of protest 
in Russia forced him to defer his discussion of the Straits question with Aehren- 
thal’, In October 1908, Aehrenthal’s premature announcement of the an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina caused in Russia a second storm of 
protest and Isvolsky was again obliged to defer consideration of the question‘. 
In any case it is doubtful whether he could have carried his project through. 
Britain and France had argued strongly that, in view of the hopeful character 
of the Young Turk Revolution of 23 July 1908, the timing of the initiative 
was in opportune: the Entente Powers should offer the new Turkey their 
benevolent support, untrammelled by complications®. 

Isvolsky’s efforts, however, were not entirely fruitless. In the course 
of a tour of Europe, undertaken in the autumn of 1908 in order to muster 
support for his project, he obtained conditional assurances of approval for 
a modification of the Straits régime in a sense favourable to Russia not only 
from Grey, Aehrenthal, and Tittoni, the Italian Prime Minister, but also 
from von Schoen, the German Foreign Minister, Grey’s commitment was, 
perhaps, the most specific. In a note dated 14 October 1908, in which the 
principle of partial reciprocity (free passage for Russia, access only as far as 
the Bosphorus for non-riverain powers) contained in his correspondence 
with Isvolsky was replaced by the principle of reciprocity in time of war, 
provided Turkey remained neutral, he stated; 


His Majesty’s Government ... agreeing in principle that some opening 
of the Straits is reasonable, cannot refuse to discuss the question. They 


2. Public Record Office, London, Foreign Office (hereinafter cited as PO: Admiralty 
as Adm.) 800/180, Tu 08 15, Bertie to Hardinge, 70ct. 1908, and Tu 08 18, Hardinge to Bertie, 
12 Oct. 1908; F.O. 800/73, Nicolson to Grey, 8 Oct. 1908; R. C. Helmreich, “A proposed 
Russian-Turkish Agreement of 1908”, Journal of Modern History, xii, 1940; A. Isvolsky, 
An Service de la Russie (Paris, 1939), ii, pp. 308-12. 

3. Langer, p. 70. ` 

4. Ibid., pp. 75-77. 

5. G. P. Gooch and H. W. V. Temperly (eds), British Documents on the Origins of the 
War 1898-1914 (London, 1930-35), (hereinafter cited as B.D.), v, pp. 433-4; F.O. 800/180 
Tu 08 11, Hardinge to Bertie, 30 July 1908; F.O. 800/19, Grey to Lowther, 11 Aug. 1908. 
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feel that a purely. one-sided arrangement, which would give the Black 
Sea Powers in time of war the advantage of having the whole of the 
Black Sea as an inviolable harbour from which cruisers and commerce 
destroyers could issue and retire at will, free from pursuit by a belligerent, 
is not one for which public opinion in England is prepared or which it 
would be induced to accept. 


Any arrangement, therefore, must be one which, while giving Russia 
and the riverain Powers egress at all times under some such limited con- 
ditions as M. Isvolsky had indicated, and securing them from menace 
of the establishment of foreign naval power in the Black Sea.in time 
or Peace, would yet contain such an element of reciprocity as would 
in the eventuality of war, place belligerents on an equal en with 
regard to the passage of the Straits. 


His Majesty’s Government would further observe that the consent of 
Turkey would be a necessary preliminary to any proposal. To put press- 
ure upon Turkey at this moment to make an arrangement which she 
might regard, however unreasonably, as a menace to her interests would 
defeat what we believe in the joint object of England and Russie, viz., 
to prevent the overthrow of the present Turkish Government, and the 
confusion and anarchy which would probably result’. 


This statment represented a compromise between those British ministers 
and officials who believed that the Straits should only be opened on a recip- 
rocal basis, and those who believed Britain would have to concede to Rus- 
sia special rights of passage. The majority, it would seem, held the first view. 
Sir F. Bertie, British Ambassador in Paris, expressed this forcibly in a private 
letter of 12 October 1908 to William Tyrrell, Grey’s private secretary: 


Are we going to give away the Straits? What will the public think, and 
perhaps say, if and when they learn that non-opposition to the ambi- 
tion of Russia in the matter of the Straits was part of the price, but not 
declared, for the Anglo-Russian Understanding?... the Black Sea 
ought, if any changes are to be made in the rules of the Straits, to be 
open to the ships of all nations with limits as to numbers at any one time 
in the Sea of Marmora, the Dardanelles and Bosphoruss. 


7. F.O. E13027/27/44, Memo. respecting the Freedom of the Straits, Nicolson,-15 Nov. 
1922, appendix, memo. on the Black Sea, the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, by Headlam- 
Morley, hist. adv. to the F.O., 7 Nov. 1922, annex IL 
8. F.O. 800/180, Tu 0819, Bertie to Tyrrell, 12 Oct. 1908. 
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But Grey, having decided that the price would in any case have to be paid, 
had concluded, from a study of the strategic implications of tbe question, 
that the principle of reciprocity, as advocated by Bertie and others, would 
in reality, entail Httle advantage to Britain. In the existing circumstances 
no British fleet would attempt to enter the Black Sea or the Sea Marmora, 
unless Turkey were Britain’s ally. The principle was, therefore, as Hardinge, 
Permanent Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had put it, little more 
than a “shop-window ware"? Britain should merely ensure that, as far as 
possible, any privileges accorded to Russia would not, in any essential respect, 
undermine Ottoman security. When, however, Grey had put this view to 
the cabinet, a majority of the ministers had refused to go along with it. They 
had feared that, if in time of war Turkey were to remain neutral, Russia 
would be able to use the Straits as a safe haven from which to attack the 
British fleet. They had insisted that, in such circumstances at least, the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity should apply. Grey had, therefore, persuaded Isvolsky 
to accept an assurance of support for an adjustment which, while allowing 
the riverain powers alone the right of ingress and egress in time of peace, 
would in time of war allow this right to belligerents19. 

In their second effort to obtain the opening of the Straits, the Russians 
sought to exploit the opportunities created by Italy's occupation of Tripo- 
litania. Acting on the assumption that the assurances and commitments 
obtained from the powers by Isvolsky in the autumn of 1908 (and in the 
case of Italy confirmed at a meeting held between the King of Italy and the 
Tsar at Racconigi in October 1909) remained effective, and seeking the ful- 
fil the condition of preliminary Ottoman consent laid down by Grey in his 
note of 14 October 1908, Neratoff, who in the absence of Sazonov, was acting 
as foreign minister, in a despatch dated 2 October 1911, instructed Tcharykoff, 
the Russian Ambassador in Constantinople, to negotiate with the Ottomans a 
preliminary agreement regarding the Straits, which at some future date might 
be submitted to a conference of the powers signatory of the Treaty of Berlin 
for ratification, Tcharykoff was to offer the Porte guarantees concerning 
the status quo on the Straits; the renegotiation of the Anatolian Railroad 
agreement; Russian consent to an increase in Turkey’s customs duties; and 


9, B.D., v, pp. 434-5. 
10. Ibid.; F.O. 800/341, Hardinge to Nicolson, 13 Oct. 1908. 
11. P. Mosely, “Russian Policy in 1911-12”, Journal of Modern History, xii, 1940 (herein- 
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after cited as A.M.A.E.), No 184, Bompard to de Selves, 9 Oct. 1911. 
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the use of Russia's good offices to stabilise the position in the Balkans!?. 
On putting these proposals to the Turks, Tcharykoff, on his own initiative, 
it would seem, added two more tempting morsels, a suggestion that Russia 
might consent to the revision of the capitulations and a hint that she might 
persuade Britain and France to elect Turkey a “partner” of the Triple En- 
tentet. 

The Russians worked hard to ensure the success of their second initiative. 
In Constantinople Tcharykoff paid repeated visits to the Grand Vizier. He 
pointed out to him the advantages to Turkey of the Russian proposals. The 
British and the French, he declared, inaccurately as it turned out, had al- 
ready approved the negotiations. He did not know the views of the German 
government, but he foresaw no difficulty in that direction. On 27 November 
1911, he officially submitted to the Porte a draft agreement. Meanwhile Nera- 
toff, on Tcharykoff’s advice, had suggested to the Russian ministers in Sofia 
and Belgrade that the formula for a projected Serbo-Bulgarian alliance should 
be so frammed that Turkey would be able to adhere to it. Moreover, he 
had instructed his envoys in Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna and Rome to 
Inform the governments to which they were accredited of the negotiations 
undertaken by Tcharykoff in Constantinople, and to seek their support and 
approval. On these instructions, Isvolsky, who had been appointed Ambas- 
sador in Paris following bis resignation as Foreign Minister, acted with an 
excess of zeal. In what an official of the French Foreign Ministry described 
as “une note officieuse”, he declared that, in return for Russian approval 
of the text of the France - German agreement on Morocco, he expected France 
to recognise Russia's complete freedom of action in the area of the Straits?®. 

Russia's second initiative, like the first, proved abortive. On 8 December 
1911, Sazonov, on his way back to St. Petersburg through Paris, instructed 
Neratoff to drop the entire project and denied in the press that Russia had 
conducted official negotiations regarding the Straits: conversations at Con- 
stantinople had been of a private and personal nature and in no sense could 
it be considered that Tcharykoff had been acting in an official capacity”. 


12. Mosely, p. 73. 
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Sazonov had good reason to hold his hand. The Turks had remained 
steadfastly opposed to any change regarding the Straits. The Grand Vizier 
had prevaricated, while seeking to obtain assurances of support against Russia 
from Britain, France, Germany and Austria-Hungary”. Aehrenthal had made 
it clear that he no longer considered himself bound by the agreement he had 
reached with Isvolsky19. Grey and de Selves, the French Foreign Minister, 
had, remained unenthusiastic?®. Only the Germans, who hoped to divide 
the Entente Powers, had given Russia any real encouragement, but even 
they had made no formal declaration of approvalit. 

Moreover, it had become increasingly evident, as Neratoff, himself, 
had remarked in a conversation with Panafieu, the French Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg, that the raising of the Straits question, at a time of acute 
international tension, might entail unwelcome consequences. It might drive 
Turkey further into the arms of the Central Powers. It might lead other Euro- 
pean powers, both great and small, to state their claims on the Ottoman 
estate. It might even precipitate a crisis leading to the liquidation of the Em- 
pire*?, 

In the first months of the Tripolitanian War the Italians threatened to 
attack Turkey both at Salonika and on the Straits on a number of occasions; 
and on 18 April 1912 they bombarded the forts guarding the Dardanelles, 
so that the Porte was obliged to close the seaway to commercial shipping 
for a number of weeks®. This closure proved particularly demaging to Russia, 
a large part of whose grain exports passed by way of the Straits to Europe; 
and to Britain, the principal carrier“. On 22”April, therefore, Neratoff pro- 
posed that the neutral powers take collective action in Rome and Constanti- 
nople to prevent any interference with the use of the seaway by,merchant 
shipping, but to no avail. None of the powers in fact believed (hat oa case 
existed for intervention. As Grey, Poincaré and others pointed out on several 
occasions, they could hardly deny to Turkey the right to take whatever mes- 
sures she deemed necessary in her own defence”. 
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During the Balkan Wars, the Russians were mainly concerned to maintain 
the status quo on the Straits and to ensure that, in the event of a Bulgarian 
or great power occupation of Constantinople or any of the adjacent terri- 
tories, Russia’s vital interests in the area would be protected. To this end, in 
conjunction at times with their allies, they put pressure on the Balkan states, 
and in particular Bulgaria, to prevent them from occupying Constantinople 
and the area of the Straits, and let it be known that any attempt by any power 
to take permanent possession of the Ottoman capital would be treated as a 
casus belli®. And when the Bulgarians did in fact press forward as far as 
the Chatalja Lines, they empowered their ambassador at Constantinople to 
summon the Black Sea fleet, should he deem it necessary”. 

The great powers, in general, supported Russia in her efforts to maintain 
the status quo on the Straits. At a conference of the ambassadors of the powers 
held in London in December 1912, in connection with the negotiation of a 
peace treaty following an armistice, they agreed with Russia that Turkey 
should be maintained in her possession of Constantinople and the Straits®. 
Britain, in particular, wanted this, lest a collapse of the Ottoman Empire 
lead to a Russian occupation of Constantinople and trouble in the Muslim 
world. In their private discussions, however, the western powers were generally 
persuaded that if it were necessary to create a new order on the Straits, one 
involving some kind of international administration, neutralisation and poss- 
ibly demilitarisation would be preferable to a Russian occupation?®, 

In the Balkan Wars, as in the Tripolitanian War, the Straits were threat- 
ened with closure on a number of occasions®®. Once again, therefore, the Rus- 
sians brought pressure to bear on the belligerents to avoid any ‘action which 
might lead to closure; and sought the support of the powers for measures 
designed to secure free passage to the merchant vessels of neutrals. On this 
occasion, however, they made it clear that if any such closure were to occur, 
and if it were to be sustained, they would, independently if need be, take 
energetic steps to reopen the waterway". 

In the course of the wars, the Russians, despite their determination to 
maintain the status quo on the straits, could not resist the temptation to ex- 
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ploit the opportunities created by the conflict to follow up Isvolsky’s initiat- 
ive, the grounds for which had, as Sazonov noted in a confidential letter 
to Isvolsky, dated 28 November 1912, been well prepared®*. Grey and Poin- 
caré, who had replaced de Selves as French Foreign Minister, were there- 
fore once again asked to confirm that they would support a modification of 
the Straits regime in a sense favourable to Russia. In the end, however, 
Sazonov decided not to procede further. Increasingly concerned at the prospect 
of a European war, and aware, from the reports of his ambassador in London, 
that Britain would only participate in such a war, if the responsibility for 
aggression were to fall squarely on the opponents of the Triple Entente, 
he decided that, for the immediate future at least, it would be better if Rus- 
sia were to act in an ostensibly disinterested manner“. 

As in the period before 1907, Russia's interest in the opening of the Straits 
to her ships-of-war was inspired largely by naval considerations. Nelidov, 
in a conversation with Sir Francis Bertie on 12 October 1908, stated that 
since Japan would not allow Russia to keep a fleet in the Far East, and since 
the Baltic was practically closed throughout the winter, it'was essential for 
Russia that the Black Sea should be made “the home for the Russian fleet 
whence she can move to the Mediterranean, the Baltic and the Far East as 
necessity may require”. | 

The ominous changes in the international scene which had led Sazonov 
to abandon the Isvolsky - Neratoff initiative, combined with the instability 
of the position on the Straits created by the Tripolitanian and Balkan Wars, 
prompted the Russians to reconsider the problem of the Straits. In a Foreign 
Office memorandum, composed sometime in November 1912, and amended 
by Prince Trubetzkoy, Chief of the Political Division, it was stated that, 
while in the long run only the occupation of Constantinople and the adjacent 
areas would adequately secure her interests on the Straits, in the existing cir- 
cumstances Russia could not attempt a radical solution. A Russian occupa- 
tion of Constantinople would merely lead to a scramble for territory by the 
other powers. Russia would not then be able to maintain the principle she 
had adopted —that the Balkans should be kept for the Balkan peoples alone. 
Nor could she accept the internationalisation and neutralisation of the Straits, 
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as these would merely facilitate the entry of foreign warships into the Black 
Sea in time of war. Russia should seek first to obtain a base on the upper 
Bosphorus, by lease, or cession, and, at a later date, the consent of the powers 
to the neutralisation and demilitarisation of the Dardanelles. This arrange- 
ment, while securing the closure of the Black Sea against an enemy fleet, 
would enable a Russian fleet, in time of need, to enter the Mediterranean. 
Meanwhile, on the diplomatic front, Russia should ensure that no agree- 
ment was arrived at likely to obstruct Russian expansion in the area”. 

This view, however, was challenged by Prince Lieven, Chief of Staff 
of the Russian Admiralty. He believed that the creation of a Russian base 
on the Bosphorus was impractical, since it would absorb prodigious amounts 
of men, money and materials. It would neither ensure possession of the area, 
nor free access for the Russian Black Sea fleet to the Mediterranean. Russia 
should either appropriate the whole territory which separated her from the 
shores of the Straits or nothing. A fragment on both sides of the Straits would 
only become a source of needless worry and weakness. For the time being 
Russia should build up her naval power in the Black Sea and use it to force 
the Sultan to admit the right of passage to Russian ships-of-war. She should 
then demand the destruction of the fortifications on the Dardanelles, and 
secure right of anchorage and coaling stations on the Straits and the Sea of 
Marmora. Eventually, she might annex the whole region’. 

In December 1913, Russia’s concern over the Straits was further ex- 
acerbated by the dispatch of a German military mission to Turkey. To this 
mission the Russians objected on the grounds that the chief of the mission, 
Liman van Sanders, was to be given command of the First Army Corps, 
based on Constantinople. They believed this arrangement would place the 
Sublime Porte under German protection and give Germany effective control 
of the Straits defences, thus destroying the balance of power which was the 
only guarantee of Ottoman survival®, 

The Russians made clear to the Germans, in interviews which Kokovtzeff; 
the Russian President of the Council, described as being of a vehement char- 
acter, the nature and extent of their objections. The Germans replied that 
they had simply responded to persistent Ottoman requests for assistance. 
These, in Turkey’s hour of need, they could hardly reject. They believed 
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the mission would continue the work previously undertaken by General von 
der Goltz. In any case, the defeat of Turkey by the Balkan powers had damaged 
Germany’s own prestige, which must be re-established. As for the appoint- 
ment of von Sanders to the command of the First Army Corps, a command 
which, the Ottomans had informed them, did not include the Straits defences, 
his presence in the Ottoman capital was necessary merely so that he should 
be in touch with the central offices and training schools of the Turkish army°®. 

Sazonov, unable to persuade the Germans to modify the proposed ar- 
rangement, endeavoured to enlist Britain and France in an effort to make 
Turkey. alter course. The British and the French, however, had no desire to 
become engaged in a struggle with Germany over Russia’s interests in the 
Straits. The British, in particular, feared that Russia would settle with Germany, 
leaving her allies in the lurch*®. When called on for their support, therefore, 
both powers agreed merely to ask the Porte whether “the independence of 
the [Ottoman] Empire was safeguarded in the contract concerning the em- 
ployment of German officers’’, and whether the proposed arrangements 
“impaired the actual state of the Dardanelles“. The Ottomans responded 
that it was their business to protect their own independence. No foreign power 
had any right to interfere*?. 

. The British and the French recognised, however, that as the Triple En- 
tente was in jeopardy, they might have to support Russia in any action she 
might take against. Turkey. On 29 December 1913, therefore, Grey asked 
Sazonov what were his minimum demands — alteration of contract or com- 
pensation; what coercive measures had hein view and to what extreme 
measures would he resort, should Turkey, supported by Germany, refuse to 
give way“, On 1 January 1914, Doumergue, French Foreign Minister, asked 
Sazonov what measures of coercion Russia proposed to adopt“. In response 
to these enquiries, Sazonov was forced to admit that he had not made up 
his mind. As he informed Buchanan, British Ambassador in St. Petersburg, 
on 7 January 1914, he could not specify any compensation which would in- 
demnify Russia for the privileged position Germany was likely to acquire 
at Constantinople. Nor could he specify the measures Russia would take 
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against Turkey, though these might include a suspension of financial aid, 
a refusal to approve the proposed increase in the Turkish customs duties; 
and the occupation of a number ‘of Turkish ports or a portion of Turkish 
territory. He would wait another week or ten days for a communication 
from Berlin. If no suitable reply were received, he would ask the allies to take 
retaliatory action against Turkey. Any failure on the part of Britain or France 
to support Russia would be fatal to the Entente®. 

On 13 January 1914, Sazonov convened a conference of ministers to 
consider the issues raised by Grey and Doumergue. The ministers, agreed 
that the appointment of a German general to the command of Turkish troops 
was inadmissable;.a German officer might, however, be given a commission 
for general inspection of the Turkish army. As regards measures of compul- 
sion, the ministers approved a programme, drawn up by the Foreign Ministry, 
which followed the pattern suggested by Sazonov in his conversation witn 
Buchanan. As for the extreme lengths to which Russia would go, the point 
which most interested Grey and Doumergue, the members agreed that, with- 
out the active participation of Britain and France, Russia could not adopt 
means of pressure likely to involve her in war with Germany“. 

Sazonov, however, was not called upon to convey the decisions of the 
conference to his entente friends. Even while the conference was sitting, 
reports arrived that the Germans had decided to adopt a compromise sol- 
ution, whereby Liman von Sanders would bé appointed Inspector General 
of the Turkish Army, a “rank independent of territorial command“. This 
solution satisfied the Russian ministers and Sazonov was, therefore, quickly 
able to resolve the Crisis. 

Continued anxiety, however, regarding the instability of the position 
on the Straits led Sazonov to convene on 21 February 1914, another confer- 
ence, composed of ministers and experts, to study the means by which Rus- 
sia might accomplish a rapid seizure of Constantinople and the adjacent 
area. At this conference it was agreed that, as Russia could not, with the 
means available, mount such an operation effectively, the ministries and 
departments concernéd should at once put in hand measures to speed up 
the process of mobilisation, to improve the provision of transport, to strength- 
en the Black Sea fleet and to provide for the construction of strategic rail- 
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ways in the Caucasus®. The conference could not agree, however, on the 
strategic implications of the operation. Cavalry General Zhilinsky, Chief 
of the General Staff, argued that, should the operation involve European 
complications, Russia would be compelled to concentrate the bulk of her 
force on the western front. It was there that the issue would be decided. Lieu- 
tenant General Danilov, Quartermaster General of the General Staff, sup- 
ported Zhilinsky: 


The only good strategy is strong strategy. The war on our western front 
would demand the utmost application of all the forces of the State, and 
we could not dispense with a single army corps in order to leave it be- 
hind for special tasks. We must direct our energies to ensuring success 
in the most important theatre of war. With victory in this theatre we 
should secure favourable decisions in all secondary questions?. 


With this view Commander Nemitz, Chief of the Second Operation Section 
of the General Staff, disagreed. He pointed out that victory over the Central 
Powers would not necessarily enable Russia to obtain possession of the Straits. 
While Russia was engaged in the west, Britain and France might occupy 
them. This Russia must not allow: she must, herself, seize them. Only then 
would she be sure of obtaining European consent to a solution of the Straits 
question under the conditions she required™, 

The failure of Russia and her allies to obtain the right to pass ships-of- 
war through the Straits effectively diminished whatever chance remained of 
them imposing their will on Turkey in the eventuality of war. Moreover, 
the persistence with which Russia had sought to obtain for her ships-of-war 
rights of passage through the Straits —a modification of the Straits regime 
which the Ottomans believed would presage the occupation of their capital 
and the end of their empire— combined with the evident unwillingness of 
Britain and France to oppose Russia on the issue, served merely to convince 
Ottoman statesmen that they could no longer rely on the Entente Powers to 
secure the survival of their empire. As a result they were increasingly tempted 
to turn to Germany for support. In so far as the Straits question played a 
part in shaping the events of the First World War, therefore, it may be as- 
sumed that it tended to create in Turkey in inclination to side, not with the 
Entente, but with the Central Powers. 
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THE EXPULSION OF CONSTANTINE VI: 
THE ECUMENICAL PATRIARCHATE 
AND GREEK-TURKISH RELATIONS, 1924-1925* 


The decisive victory of the Turkish nationalists over the Greeks in Ana- 
tolia in the autumn of 1922 placed the Ecumenical Patriarchate, as well as 
the large Greek community in Istanbul, in a singularly precarious position. 
Strongly resenting the Phanar’s ill-conceived involvement in the antagonisms 
between Greece and Turkey during 1919-1922, the government of Ankara 
sought to banish the Patriarchate from the country. Thus, during the early 
stages of the peace negotiations at Lausanne (December 1922 and January 
1923), the Turkish delegation made repeated and vehement efforts for the 
removal of the Patriarchate, together with all its organisations and constitutent 
bodies, from Turkey. 

Viewing the expulsion of the Patriarchate as yet another grave political 
reverse, the newly-established revolutionary government of Athens made 
_ an equally determined stance. Accordingly, the chief Greek delegate at Lau- 
sanne, Eleftherios Venizelos, impressed upon the conference that Greece 
would not sign a treaty providing for the removal of the Patriarchate. There 
is strong evidence suggesting that Greece was determined to renew hostilities 
rather than become party to the expulsion of the Patriarchate?. 

Further, the Turkish demand was vigorously opposed not only by the 
Greeks, but by the entire Orthodox world, as well as the powerful Anglican 
church. Finally, faced with a united Allied front and with the appearance of 
a Balkan bloc on so important an issue, the Turkish delegation yielded re- 
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luctantly. On 10 January 1923, therefore, the chief Turkish delegate, Ismet 
Inönü, gave a verbal promise that his government would retain the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate provided it would confine itself within the limits of purely re- 
ligious matters. The Turkish delegation, he declared, 


taking note of the solemn declarations and assurances which have just 
been given concerning the future situation and attitude of the Patriarchate, 
and in order to give a supreme proof of its conciliatory dispositions, 
renounces the expulsion of the Patriarchate from Constantinople’. 


As Arnold Toynbee pointed out, however, the Lausanne arrangement 
did not set “the Cross and Crescent in Constantinople on an entirely har- 
monious basis”*, The famous “pledge” of Ismet Inënü was of a general nature 
and it was not inserted in the Treaty of Lausanne or in any of its instruments. 
It was only recorded in the official minutes of the conference. Further, the 
uncertainty about the Phanar increased when the Turkish government, while 
appearing ready to honour its Lausanne commitment, systematically avoided 
renewing the organic connection existing between the state and the church. 
In order to determine their new status in secular Turkey, the patriarchal 
authorities brought about the abdication of the objectionable to Ankara 
Patriarch Meletios Metaxakis in November 1923. A month later, after an 
acrimonious controversy, the Phanar synod, elected a new patriarch, Gregory 
Zervoudakis, the archbishop of Chalcedon (Kadiköy). A distinguished ec- 
clesiastic, Gregory showed little interest in political matters®. 

During Gregory’s short reign, lasting almost one year, the Turkish gov- 
ernment embarked upon a vigorous anti-clerical program. On 3 March 1924, 
the Caliphate was abolished and Caliph Abdülmecid was expelled from Turkey’. 
This led to an outcry for meeting out similar treatment to the heads of the 
non-Muslim religious communities in Istanbul. For a short while there were 
some indications that Turkey would go ahead and banish the Patriarchate 
from Turkey. But despite its determination to transfer Turkey into a western- 
ised nationalist and secular state, the government of Ankara, remaining loyal 
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to its Lausanne undertaking, continued to tolerate the existence of the Patri- 
archate in the Phanar. 

Concurrently, Greek and Turkish negotiators were engaged in protracted 
talks over the outstanding questions arising from the exchange of popula- 
tions. Assisted by the neutral members of a mixed commission, Greek and 
Turkish experts tried to transfer not only some 1,500,000 exchangeable in- 
dividuals but also to liquidate their properties. Not surprisingly, the complex 
financial issues created insurmountable difficulties’. Similarly, there was a 
major divergence of views over the correct interpretation of article 2 of the 
Convention for the Exchange of Greek and Turkish Populations signed at 
Lausanne by Eleftherios Venizelos and Ismet Inönü in 30 January 1923. 
This article stipulated the exemption from the exchange of all the Greeks 
established in Istanbul prior to 30 October 1918. In return, it allowed the 
. Muslim population of Western Thrace to remain in situ. But a major disagree- 
ment arose over the interpretation of the word “established” (établis in the 
original French text of the treaty) culminating with the Turkish government’s 
refusal to recognise a substantial number of Istanbul Greeks as being domiciled 
there and therefore exempted from the compulsory exchange of populations. 
In mid-October 1924, the Turkish authorities arrested unilaterally 4452 Greeks 
whom they considered exchangeable. In response, on 22 October 1924, the 
Greek povernment appealed directly to the League of Nations. As no solution 
was forthcoming the question of the établis was finally referred to the Permenant 
Court of International Justice at the Hague on 11 November 19248. 

It was at this conjuncture that the exchangeability or non-exchangeability 
of the patriarchal prelates was raised before the mixed commission. As early 
as March 1924, the Turkish authorities registered all the employees, clerics 
and laymen, of the Patriarchate, while the Istanbul police prepared a detailed 
list of the members of the holy synod recording their places of birth and dates 
of arrival in the city®. Alarmed by these developments, on 6 June 1924, Patri- 
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arch Gregory addressed a letter to the Greek foreign minister, George Roussos 
expressing his concern about the Turkish intention to include the Phanar 
ecclesiastics in the exchange. Such expulsions, he remarked, would be tanta- 
mount to the abolition of the Phanar for only very few metropolitans could 
be regarded as established in Istanbul. Concluding his letter, the patriarch 
asked the Greek government to use all its influence with Ankara on the ques- 
tion!®. The Greek delegate in the mixed commission, George Exindaris, too, 
believed that the issue of the exchangeability of the Phanar metropolitans 
should be settled by private Greek-Turkish negotiations!!. On his part, 
the Greek consul-general in Istanbul, Kimon Diamandopoulos warned 
his government that the expulsion of prelates would render the holy synod 
inoperative and as a result the institution of the Patriarchate would be so 
emasculated as to be practically put out of action!?. 

By contrast, in a despatch to the Foreign Ministry, on 18 October, the 
Greek chargé d’affaires in Ankara, John Politis, urged his government to 
approach this, issue with great caution. He remarked that Greece did not 
really have a sound legal case on this particular question, for there was no 
specific reference to the non-exchangeability of ecclesiastics in the Turkish 
pledge given at Lausanne!, Expanding the same thesis, in a long memorandum 
dated on 9 November, Politis stressed that there were only between five and 
nine Phanar prelates who might be considered as exchangeable. Nor did he 
share the view expounded by the Phanar and the Greek consul-general in 
Istanbul that such expulsions would endanger the existence of the Patriarchate. 
Conversely, he reasoned, an increased interest on the part of the Greek govern- 
ment in the affairs of the Patriarchate would renew Turkish suspicions about 
the Phanar and would inevitably impair its chances of re-establish healthy 
relations with Ankara. The prelates, he proposed, anticipating the possible 
expulsions, should proceed immediately with the creation of new seats in 
Greek inhabited areas in Istanbul, such as Prinkipo (Büyükada) Pera (Bey- 
oglu), Galata and Tatavla (Kurtulus), as well as in the islands of Imbros and 
Tenedos (Bozcaada). Concluding his account Politis urged that pressure on 
Turkey should be applied only when “vital Greek interests” were at stake. 
In particular, he underlined, Athens should refrain from exacerbating Greek- 
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Turkish relations by making representations on behalf of persons who had 
clearly arrived in Istanbul after October 191814. 

Notwithstanding these warnings of the able Greek diplomat in Ankara, 
Greece and Turkey were set in a collision course over this issue. On 15 No- 
vember, Greek Foreign Minister George Roussos informed Politis that his 
government was opposed to the exchange of the Phanar prelates and that 
intended to raise the issue during the &tablis hearing at the Council of the 
League of Nations, Meanwhile, important changes had taken place in An- 
kara. On 11 November, Premier Ismet Inönü was replaced by the liberal 
Fethi Okyar who headed a newly-formed opposition group, the Progressive 
Republican Party. Soon, however, Fethi Okyar showed signs of yielding to 
pressure by more radical elements among the Kemalists often seeking to 
strengthen his weak position in the assembly through anti-foreign action. 
Thus, on 31 December, the anglophone daily in Istanbul, Orient News, was 
suspended while strong attacks in the Turkish press and in the assembly 
against the Greek treatment of Muslims and their properties in Western Thrace 
resulted in reprisals against Greek properties in Istanbul”, 

Pressure against the Phanar intensified in mid-December when the holy 
synod announced its intention to elect a successor to Patriarch Gregory VII 
who had died a month earlier. On 16 December, only a day before the patri- 
archal election, Constantine Araboglou, the archbishop of Dercos (Terkoz) 
and strongest contender to the patriarchal post, and two other metropolitans 
were taken by the police to the headquarters of the mixed subcommission. 
The escort of Constantine handed also a letter signed by the governor of 
Istanbul, Süleyman Sami. Stating that Constantine Araboglou was a na- 
tive of Sigi, not far from Bursa in Anatolia, who had received his identity 
certificate (nüfus tezkeresi) in Trabzon and who had come to Istanbul in 1921, 
the governor requested the issue of a passport to enable the prelate to leave 
Turkey”. 

While accepting that he arrived in Istanbul after October 1918, Constan- 
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tine protested vigorously against the attitude of the Turkish authorities, 
declaring that since 1902, when he was appointed archbishop, his legal domicile 
was the Phanar. The prelate went on to assert that the maintenance of the 
Patriarchate in Istanbul had been decided at Lausanne, and added that to 
submitted its personnel to the conditions of the exchange would be tantamount 
to the complete dissolution: of the Phanar administration. Declining to decide 
on such a delicate matter, the subcommission submitted the case of Constan- 
tine to the mixed (main) commission, Meanwhile, on the insistence of the 
Greek delegate, Dr Antony Siotis, the Turkish authorities set the metropolitan 
at liberty. 8 

The arrest of Constantine, coupled with warnings in the Turkish press 
that his election would be invalid on the grounds that he was an exchange- 
able, should have dissuaded the holy synod from going ahead with the election. 
Indeed, the Greek consul in Istanbul, Kimon Diamandopoulos, advised the 
Phanar to postpone the election!?. Notwithstanding these warnings, on 17 
December, the synod proceeded to elect Constantine to the patriarchal throne”®, 
In doing so the Phanar perhaps wished to settle the ambiguity arising out of 
the Convention for the Exchange of Populations which did not specify the 
position of the members of the holy synod. : 

This action infuriated Turkish public opinion. Headed by Cumhuriyet 
and Tevhid-i Efkar, the Turkish press charged that the holy synod, knowing 
the position of Constantine and being notified of his ineligible status, had 
deliberately elected him patriarch to hinder the normal resumption of Greek- 
Turkish relations. The whole election was considered as a political move 
contrary to the decisions which had affected the retention of the Patriarchate 
in Turkey“, | 

Aware that the mixed commission alone was competent to decide on the 
exchangeability of the patriarch, the Turks urged for a swift pronouncement 
on the issue**, But, thanks to the delaying tactics of the Greek delegate Mavri- 
dis, the matter was postponed until the beginning of 1925 General Manrique 
de Lara, the president of the mixed commission, returned from the Hague 
where he had put his views on the question of the établis before the Permanent 
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.Court of International Justice. During the ensuing protracted negotiations 
at the mixed commission, both sides expounded their respective positions. 
on the issue of the exchangeability of the patriarch. 

The Turkish delegation maintained that all the Phanar + in- ` 
cluding Patriarch Constantine, who arrived m Istanbul after October 1918 
were exchangeable Greeks under the provisions of the Exchange Convention. 
After reitërating its intention to respect the continued existence of the Patri- 
archate in Istanbul, the Turkish government reminded that the pledge con- : 
cerning the Phanar did not figure in the text of the Lausanne Treaty or in 
any of its instruments. It was simply recorded in the procès-verbaux of the 
conference and therefore the issue of the Patriarchate remained a purely | 
internal Turkish matter”. : 

The Greek side objected to the exchangeability of the Phanar qana 
on two grounds. They claimed that under the canon law all members of the 
clergy at the Patriarchate were also members of the monastery of St George 
at Phanar. The berats (diplôme d’investiture) granted by the Ottoman régime 
to the members of the holy synod acknowledged their legal domicile at Phanar 
and even subjected them to the jurisdiction of the courts in Istanbul irrespective 
of the locality from which they had originated. Further proof of their establish- 
ment at the building of the Phanar, according to the Greeks, was that the ' 
metropolitans who stayed in Istanbul were known,as endimoundes —residing 
‚in the communtty— while the prelates who were sent periodically to administer 
the ecclesiastical sees outside Istanbul were called apodimoundes —absent 
„from the community“, 

Equally significant, the Greeks stressed, was the inability of the Patri- 
archate to exist and function without its component parts, namely its ecclesia- 
stic functionaries. Since only three metropolitans were “established” according 
to the Turkish interpretation of the term, the Greeks reasoned that, if this 
definition were to prevail, it would mean the immediate departure of the 
Patriarchate from Istanbul. But such an eventuality, it was underlined, would 
be 

a fragrant breach of the solemn pledge given by the Turkish delegation 
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at the plenary sitting of the Conference of Lausanne, on 10 January 
1923.5, 


It was, however, this particular Turkish obligation towards the Patri- 
archate that the neutral members of the mixed commission were reluctant to 
interpret. Stressing that they were only competent to take cognisance of the 
text of the Exchange of Populations Convention, where no reference to the 
Patriarchate was made, the neutral members felt that this question should 
be settled between the Great Powers and the Turkish government. 

As a result, on 7 January, with the initiative of General de Lara, the legal 
subcommission drafted a formula which in substance affirmed the technical 
exchangeability of Constantine under the terms of the Convention. Yet it 
also ruled that it was outside its competence to decide whether this fact was 
` overriden by the Turkish commitment regarding the retention of the Patri- 
archate in Istanbul”, 

The Greeks were not only apprehensive about the evasiveness of this 
formula but they also charged General de Lara with adopting an anti-Phanar 
stance throughout the negotiations on the issue. The general’s unsympathetic 
attitude towards the Patriarchate was attributed to his closeties with the 
Vatican and to “his aversion to the Orthodoxy”*’. These apprehensions rein- 
forced the Greek opposition to the draft formula of 7 January. Expressing 
these fears, Mavridis warned his government that the de Lara formula in- 
tended simply to give a “legal façade” to the ultimate expulsion of the patriarch. 
By its admission to the exchangeability of the patriarch, the Greek delegate 
explained, Turkish public opinion would be roused against the Patriarchate 
driving Ankara to expel the patriarch inspite of the mixed commission’s 
refusal to visa his passport, 

At the same time, while stalling debate at the mixed commissionš29, the 
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Greeks sought a bilateral arrangement with the Turkish government. Thus, 
on 26 December 1924, the Greek chargé d’affaires in Ankara, John Politis 
met with the Turkish foreign minister, Sükrü Kaya, with whom he discussed 
the patriarchal question for over two hours. Politis underlined that the Tur- 
kish insistence to expel most of the Phanar clerics, including the patriarch, 
would bave “grave consequences” in the relations between the two countries. 
For such action, he explained, would be tantamount in fact, if not in theory, 
to the abolition of the Patriarchate®®. But, although the Turkish foreign minister 
promised to leave Constantine free to carry on with his duties until a legal 
decision had been reached by the mixed commission, the Turks continued to 
demand a swift end to the affair?!. In yet another attempt on 27 January the 
head of the Greek delegation, George Exindaris, tried to persuade his Turkish 
colleague, Hamdi, to postpone debate on the patriarchal question at the mixed 
commission, offering new concessions on other outstanding issues such as 
Muslim properties in Western Thrace**. When, however, Hamdi refused 
such a postponement, the Greek representative in Ankara, Politis, could do 
little more than address a note to Foreign Minister Şükrü Kaya protesting 
against the uncompromising position adopted by the Turks at the mixed com- 
mission”. | 

Greek despair became even greater, when the diplomatic effort to inter- 
nationalise the issue of the Patriarchate bore no fruit. From as early as 30 
April 1924, the Greek ambassador in London, Dimitri Kaklamanos, sounded 
the Foreign Office about the patriarchal question. Characterising the attitude 
of the Turkish authorities as “vexatious”, Kaklamanos pointed out to Lan- 
celot Oliphant, an influential member of the southern department, that the 
exchange of the members of the holy synod would constitute an infringement 
of the conditions upon which the maintenance of the Patriarchate in Turkey 
was decided at Lausanne*. In their efforts to enlist British support, the Greeks 
were enthusiastically assisted the archbishop of Canterbury. Thus, on 6 Jan- 
uary, the archbishop forwarded a letter to the Foreign Office requesting more 
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energetic British support in favour of the Patriarchate, 

But regarding that such an intervention would only antagonise the Turks, 
the British government was reluctant to make any representations. The 
- British were equally averse to a request to the League of Nations to remind 
the mixed commission of the Turkish pledge at Lausanne in regard to the 
maintenance of the Patriarchate. Coomenting on this Greek proposal, Osborne 
remarked?’ : 


It is difficult to treat the League of Nations as a court of appeal for 
the interpretation of the Lausanne settlement... The League of Nations 
has no ex officio interest in the dispute. Technically it has no locus standi 
to instruct or even to “remind” the neutral members of the mixed com- 
mission, Although the Allies could appeal officially to the League of 
Nations by invoking article 11 of the Covenant, this is undesirable since 
it would create a precedent. In any case it is doubtful whether the results 
of such an action would be effective. 


pn 


Given these observations it is not surprising that Foreign Secretary Austin 
Chamberlain rebuffed a request by Kaklamanos for the intervention of the 
League in the patriarchal affair. Nor did the repeated efforts of Kimon 
Diamandopoulos to enlist the support of the Allied ambassadors in Istanbul 
produce any concrete results. On 11 January, the Greek consul informed his 
government that, though sympathetic to the plight of the Patriarchate, both 
the British and Italian ambassadors could offer nothing more than advice 
and a simple promise to draw, verbally, the attention of the Turks on the 
issue89, The results of the Greek diplomatic effort in the Balkans was equally 
disappointing. The Greek ambassador in Bucharest, Kollias, found both 
the Romanian government and the church quite unsympathetic to the dif- 
ficulties of the Patriarchate*°. Likewise, his counterpart in Belgrade, Tsama- 
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dos, was informed that although the Serbian government was genuinely in- 
_terested in the fortunes of the Phanar, it was unable to make any official re- 
presentations in Ankara because of the sensitive nature of Turkish-Serbian 
relations*!, 

After the failure to internationalise the sn the Greeks finally 
gave up their tactic of stalling the debate on the patriarchal question at the 
mixed commission. Thus, on 28 January, after two “very heated and pro- 
tracted sittings”, the mixed commission, with the abstention of its Greek 
members made the following statement: 


“The Mixed Commission, while noting the facts contained in the report 
of the Sixth Sub-Commission, No. 2360, dated December 17, 1924, in 
regard to the question of the exchangeability of Monseigneur Constantine 
Araboglou, former Metropolitan of Dercos, according to which Mon- 

. Seigneur Constantine, having been born in Asia Minor and having gone 
to Constantinople after October 30, 1918, fulfilled in his person all the 
conditions necessary for the purpose of exchange, holds that it is beyond 
its competence to take a decision in regard to the case of this prelate 
in view of his status as a Metropolitan”, 


This resolution implied that the mixed commission or its agencies were 
to take no subsequent action on the actual transfer of the patriarch. Since 
the mixed commission alone was authorised to issue passports to exchanged 
persons, the neutral members hoped to prevent the actual expulsion of Constan- 
tine. But, in fact, the commission neither gave nor refuse to give an exit pass- 
port. For it also pronounced the technical exchangeability of the patriarch. 
Further, the verdict was not only evasive but also confused. While declining 
to refer to Constantine as patriarch, the resclution addressed him at first as 
the “former Metropolitan of Dercos” and then went on to describe his “status” 
as “Metropolitan”. Not unlike their timidity over the établis question, the 
neutral members of the commission, by declining to take a firm stance, simply 
added fuel to the Greek-Turkish tensions®. 
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Meanwhile, the Turkish government was under increasing pressure to 
take some drastic measure against the patriarch. Muslim religious sentiment 
was embittered by the expulsion of the Caliphate and this resentment only 
intensified by Ankara’s refusal to mete out a similar treatment to the Patriarch- 
ate. Mindful of these sentiments, the Fethi Okyar government brought mat- 
ters to a head by forcibly expelling Constantine from Turkey only two days 
after the resolution of 28 January. He was vouchsafed no explanation and 
the ten days’ grace which the commission invariably accorded to the ordinary 
exchanged persons was refused by the Turks to the head of the Orthodox 
church. Nor was he issued by the commission the necessary travelling docu- 
ments“, 

Consternation in Athens ran very deep, and was shared by the religious 
communities of the other Orthodox countries, as well as by the Anglican 
church. While the Patriarch was received at the railway station of Thessaloniki 
with full military honours, hundreds of thousands of demonstrators in Athens 
and Thessaloniki demanded vengence upon the Turks. Moreover, on his 
arrival in Thessaloniki, Patriarch Constantine disclosed that he had been 
treated with great indignity and harshness by the Turks. He was apparently 
roused from bed at 6.00 a.m. by the Turkish police and was ordered to dress. 
He was given no time, the patriarch declared, to make any preparations or 
even to collect his clothes and luggage, instead he was driven to the Sirkeci 
railway station and put into a train heading for the Greek frontier®. 

Details of Constantine’s humiliating expulsion heightened the Greek 
indignation. Writing in the Politeia of 31 January, General John Metaxas 
pointed out that “the famous Turkish promise at Lausanne” was a dead 
letter. He then wondered why such a crucial matter as the insertion of safe- 
guards against the exchangeability of the Phanar metropolitans was neglected. 
Metaxas concluded his article by expressing the opinion that the patriarch’s 
expulsion was largely due to the hostile attitude adopted by the president of 
the mixed commission, General de Lara, who had been opposed to the main- 
tenance of the Patriarchate in Turkey. With equal indignation, Constantine 
Spanoudis, a prominent Constantinopolitan Greek journalist now living in 
Athens, maintained that the “abandonment of the Patriarchate in the hands 
of the Turks is a national catastrophy greater than even the Asia Minor dé- 
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bâcle”#, This view was shared by the archbishop of Athens, Chrysostom, 
who in a conversation with the notable journalist and academic William Mil- 
ler, described the expulsion of Constantine as “much more serious than even 
the hanging of Patriarch Gregory V in 1821, because its object is not only to 
terrify the Greeks, but to accomplish a plan for the uprooting of the Patri- 
archate”#7. Even the Grecophone press of Istanbul joined this uproar and on 
31 January, the Imerisia Nea depicted the Patriarchate as a “ruin” (rimadt) 
and vigorously criticised not only the neutral members of the commission 
but also the Greek delegate, George Exindaris, for “allowing the Turks a free 
hand in this question”. 

Meanwhile, the expulsion of Constantine raised once again the debate 
over the wisdom of letting the Patriarchate in Turkey, where it was viewed 
by the Turkish government with an incurable hostility. A large body of 
opinion, including such prestigious figures as the expelled patriarchs Meletios 
Metaxakis and Constantine Araboglou, propagated the transfer of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate to Mt Athos, which since 1920 had been a theocratic 
republic under Greek sovereignty. Since the Patriarchate could not fulfil 
its ecumenical functions in Turkey, they proposed that the patriarch, after 
vindicating his right to remain in the Phanar, should withdraw sponte sua 
with his synod to Greece, appointing an archbishop of Constantinople to 
administer the 100,000 Greeks who remained in Turkey®. 

While agreeing with the transfer of the Patriarchate, a group of prominent 
Constantinopolitan Greeks took a far-sighted view stressing that the Patriarch- 
ate should be established in a neutral territory, such as Cyprus or Jerusalem. 
Only in this way, it was underlined, the Patriarchate, free alike from perpetual 
Turkish persecution and from the political pressures that it would be constant- 
ly exposed to were it to be transferred to Greece or to any other Balkan country, 
would be able to assume its ecumenical character*®. 

This group deplored vehemently the continued use of the Patriarchate 
as a pawn in Greek-Turkish antagonisms. As the British ambassador in Turkey, 
Sir Ronald Lindsay observed®®: 
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Angora no longer wants to uproot the Patriarchate altogether. It has 
been realised that its continuance here may provide Turkish policy with 
certain levers which could be lost if the institution was completely sup- 
pressed. The present intention of Angora is, therefore, to keep the Patri- 
archate here, but in such a reduced state that it would be mockery of 
its former self and a ready tool in Turkish hands. 


On the other hand, the British ambassador remarked, Greece, too, 
favoured the historical continuity of the Patriarchate in Istanbul, for it provid- 
ed leadership to the much diminished Hellenic nucleus in that city. Significant- 
ly, Lindsay mentioned another party, the USSR, interested in maintaining 
the Patriarchate in Istanbul for political considerations. He concluded his 
account by intimating*?: 

Russia, as much as Greece, may have motives for the maintenance of 
the Patriarchate here. Russia, Turkey and Greece, for varying reasons, 
want the Patriarchate kept in Constantinople. Greece and Russia each 
hope that one day will be able to step thereby into Constantinople and, 
meanwhile, to keep the others out, Turkey tries to play the one against 
the other. 


But despite pressure for the transfer of the Patriarchate the fragile govern- 
ment of the Michalakopoulos was not in a position to take such far-reaching 
and controversial decisions. Nor were the British empire willing to accomodate 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate in any of its colonies®?, Similarly, a powerful 
group of Greek Orthodox religious conservatives argued that the removal 
of the Phanar was a “canonical impossibility”, despite the precedent in the 
thirteenth century when the Patriarchate was temporarily moved to Nicaea 
(Iznik) for some sixty years. 

Under these circumstances, the Greek government tried to contain the 
patriarchal crisis as best as it could. Yet this episode, apart from causing 
a sharp deterioration in Greek-Turkish relations, threatened the fragile tran- 
quility of Greece. As the Greek premier, Andreas Michalakopoulos, told 
Sir Milne Cheetham, the British ambassador in Athens, the popular excite- 
ment and anger might offer an opportunity to the more extreme military 
leaders, such a Theodore Pangalos, to proclaim a dictatorship®. Indeed, 
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Pangalos not only made warlike statement but even went so far as to warn 
the government that it would suffer the same fate as the six royalist ministers 
in November 1922, if it compromised “vital Greek interests”54, 

Faced with such a bellicose attitude at home, the Greek government 
made a desperate effort to keep the situation under control. On 30 January, 
speaking before the Greek chamber, Premier Andreas Michalakopoulos ex- 
pressed his indignation against the “arbitrary Turkish action”, reiterating 
that Greece would not tolerate the suppression of the Patriarchate. Despite 
the patriotic tone of his speech, the premier declared his desire to exhaust 
all peaceful avenues before resorting to a rupture of relations with Turkey’. 
Thus, Athens addressed démarches to all the co-signatories of the Lausanne 
Treaty requesting their intervention on behalf of the patriarch. But both the 
British and the French urged moderation. In an interview with Ambassador 
Kaklamanos on 31 January, Lancelot Oliphant of the Foreign Office stated 
that his government would support a Greek appeal to the League of Nations, 
though he expressed strong doubts as to whether such an action would bring 
any tangible results. But it appears that the Orthodox nations of the Balkans 
were disturbed by the humiliating manner in which the patriarch was expelled. 
In an interview to the press, the Serbian ambassador in Athens, Gabrilovitch, | 
declared that the person of the patriarch was as sacred in the eyes of the Serbs 
as in those of the Greeks. His expulsion, Gabrilovitch added, produced the 
same impression in Serbia as the profanation of the relics of a saint. On being 
questioned as to the attitude which would be adoted by Serbia in the matter, 
the ambassador replied that, in his opinion, Serbia and Romania would in- 
form Turkey that its action affected the whole of the Orthodox church. Similar- 
ly, the Serbian representative at Berne informed his Greek counterpart Basil 
Dendramis that both Belgrade and Bucharest were now ready to support 
Greece in its diplomatic effort on behalf of the Patriarchate?”. 

Meanwhile, on 31 January, Michalakopoulos advised the holy synod 
to remain calm and continue its work regarding Patriarch Constantine as 
being on a leave of absence®. A day earlier, on the instructions of his govern- 
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ment, George Exindaris, the Greek member at the mixed commission, ten- 
dered his resignation?®. In a statement to the press, the Greek negotiator ex- 
pressed his strong resentment against the Turkish government’s treatment 
of the patriarch and intimated that Greece would bring the question of the 
Patriarchate before the international court at the Hague®®. 

On 1 February, the Greek Legation in Ankara addressed a note to the 
Turkish government which recalled Îsmet Inönü’s declaration at Lausanne 
on 10 January 1923 and insisted that the mixed commission was alone com- 
petent to settle all questions, including procedure, concerning the exchange- 
able Greeks in Istanbul. Alluding to the decision of the League of Nations 
taken at Rome on 13 December 1924, by which the Turkish government was 
invited to avoid all action prejudicial to the rights of the Greek community 
in Istanbul, the note protested against the attack on the head of the Orthodox 
church and the liberties of the Constantinopolitan Greek minority. In con- 
clusion, it proposed that in virtue of the article 44 of the Treaty of Lausanne 
to refer the question to the Permanent Court of International Justice at the 
Hagueft. 

After receiving the Greek démarche the Turkish assembly held an extra- 
ordinary meeting while President Mustafa Kemal Atatürk interrupted a tour 
of the provinces and hurried back to the capital. On 4 February, responding 
to the Greek note, the Turkish prime minister, Fethi Okyar, delivered a long 
speech before the assembly. He admitted the Lausanne engagement, but 
this, he maintained, had been embodied in the proceedings and not in the 
actual treaty precisely because of the internal Turkish character of the patri- 
archal question. In no treaty, the premier declared, had Turkey taken any 
responsibility towards a foreign power over the Patriarchate and could not 
therefore allow any foreign intervention. Referring to the actual expulsion 
of Constantine, Fethi Okyar asserted that the mixed commission had decided 
on the exchangeability of the prelate before the holy synod elected him to 
the patriarchal throne. By expelling him, the Turkish government was simply 
carrying out a decision taken by the mixed commission. The whole question, 
he added, would not have arisen if the Phanar had elected a non-exchange- 
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able individual. He condemned the attitude adopted by the Greek govern- 
ment and in particular those who represented the expulsion of Constantine 
as an insult to the whole Orthodoxy. He finally stressed that 


“in the event of any foreign intervention, the Turkish government would 
have to recourse to all necessary measures for the defence of the honour 
and rights of the Republic’, 


The official Turkish reply to the Greek note was delivered on 5 February. 
Rejecting the Greek arguments, it asserted that in expelling Constantine 
Turkey had merely conformed to the decision of the mixed commission. 
Thus, the expulsion of an exchangeable individual had nothing to do with 
the Turkish engagement at Lausanne. But since the Treaty of Lausanne and 
its annexes did not mention the Patriarchate and since the affairs of that 
institution were of a purely domestic character, the note maintained, the 
Turkish government could not tolerate the intervention of a foreign power. 
The argument that the exchanged persons must be provided with travelling 
documents by the mixed commission was dismissed in that this arrangement 
was purely a matter of convenience, a consideration, it was dryly added, 
which did not apply in the case of Constantine. Further, even if an error of 
principle had been committed, the Turks reasoned, the only authority qualified 
to complain was the commission itself which had made no such complaint. 
Referring to article 44 of the Treaty of Lausanne, the note stressed that this 
could not be invoked because the clauses providing for the protection of the 
minorities did not apply to exchangeable persons, but to those who remained 
as Turkish subjects®. Finally, the note expressed the Turkish government’s 


“regrets de ce que les peuvres de bonne volonté qu’il a donné pour léta- 
blissement des relations amicales avec la Grèce n’aient pas été appré- 
ciées à leur juste valeur par cette dérnier Puissance”*4, 


This view was repeated by numerous communiqués issued by Turkish 
embassies in foreign countries. After expressing its surprise at the Greek 
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indignation over the expulsion of the patriarch, the Turkish press, too, declared 
that any foreign interference on this question would be considered by the 
Turks as an unfriendly act. Writing in the Tevhid-i Efkar of 1 February, Ebuz- 
ziya, declared his satisfaction with the government’s decision to expel the 
patriarch and warned the Greeks in Istanbul to “give up the attempts to 
create problems”. Modern Turkey, he stressed, would no longer tolerate 
their intrigues and political ambitions®. Some newspapers hinted that an 
exchange of the Constantinopolitan Greek minority with the Muslims of 
Western Thrace might be the only reply to the Greeks attempts to bring back 
"Patriarch Constantine. A prominent advocate of this view, Yunus Nadi 
Aballoglu, editor of the influential Cumhuriyet, pointed out that such an 
eventuality would ipso facto abolish the raison d’être of the Patriarchate. 
Meanwhile, the Turkish press unanimously supported the suppression of 
the Greek newspapers in Istanbul which they suspected to be intriguing against 
Turkey”. 

The pivotal rôle played by the Turkish mistrust of the Phanar in Ankara’s 
decision to expel Constantine in such an abrupt manner is well-articulated 
by a Turkish intellectual, A. Rüştem, in an article at the Foreign Affairs. 


The entire orientation of Greek foreign policy demonstrates that Greek 
imperialism has not disarmed, at least in relation to Constantinople 
and the narrow stretch of territory which still separates it from the King- 
dom of Hellas. And that the maintenance of Constantinople as the seat 
of the Patriarchate, in unwilling response by Turkey to the passionate 
insistence of Greece supported by the Allies and the United States at 
Lausanne, was intended to serve the cause of Hellenic expansion, 1s ir- 
resistibly suggested by the circumstances. Manifestly, the underlying 
motive of the effort to ensure the survival of the Patriarchate in Constan- 
tinople was the intention to use that institution, in the future as in the 
past, as a bulwark of Hellenic influence in the heart of the covered place 
itself and as an agent of the policy pursued by the Greek Government 
at the expense of Turkey... The fact is that the only means of prevent- 
ing the Patriarchate from being a source of trouble and danger to Turkey 
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is for the latter to withdraw its hospitality®. 

Meanwhile, in its reply to the Turkish communication, the Greek govern- 

ment, in a note dated on 10 February, drew attention to the fact that the 
Turkish delegation was the first to have raised the question of the Patriarchate 
at the Lausanne conference. The long discussions which ensued, the note 
reminded, had only been terminated by Ismet Inönü’s declaration on 10 
January 1923 before the delegations of almost all the major powers. The 
Greek government was therefore surprised that Ankara did not regard the 
matter as essentially international in character. Considering the expulsion 
of the patriarch as a breach of the “treaties in force”, the Greek government, 
the note concluded, intended to lay the question before the League of Nations 
under the second paragraph of article 11 of the Covenant®®. 
R Greek diplomatic efforts, however, only increased Turkish determina- 
tion not to yield on the question of the Patriarchate. Speaking before the 
assembly on 19 February, the Turkish foreign minister, Sükrü Kaya, informed 
that the Greek government had delivered a second note-verbale but that 
Turkey had decided to ignore it. Nor would the Turkish government appear 
before the League of Nations, for that “venerable international institution 
was charged solely with the maintenance of peace between states”. However, 
being a purely domestic Turkish institution, Sükrü Kaya opined, the Patri- 
archate could not be debated in any international forum. In this way the Tur- 
kish foreign minister not only refused to appear before the League but also 
delivered a “hands-off” warning. Finally, in a reference to the Phanar arch- 
bishop, he reiterated that the exchange of populations was “definite and ab- 
solute” and that a number of exchangeable metropolitans would soon be 
expelled?®, The firm stance of the foreign minister was approved whole- 
heartedly by the Turkish public opinion. Commenting on the news of a second 
Greek note, Hüseyin Cahit Yalçin of the Tanin proposed that it should be 
returned like a “wrongly addressed letter”, while the Greek decision to ap- 
peal to the League was described by Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoğlu in the 
Hakimiyet-i Milliye of 11 February as a “blunder” (gaf)"4. 
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Given the deadlock in Greek-Turkish talks and the failure of the British 
and French attempts for mediation, tensions between Ankara and Athens 
increased dangerously. There was considerable talk of war and both sides 
accused each other of military preparations. Anxious to avoid any further 
escalation of Greek-Turkish tensions, the Greek government sought ways 
to internationalise the issue of the Patriarchate. Thus, the Greek ambassador 
in Paris, Nicholas Politis proposed that, since the Turks had already declared 
publicly their refused to abide by an advisory opinion pronounced by the 
Hague court, Greece should apply directly to the Council of the League of 
Nations. The latter, Nicholas Politis reasoned, would be then obliged to 
impose its decision on Turkey for otherwise it would risk loosing considerable 
prestige’*. As this view prevailed in Athens, on 11 February, Greek Premier 
Andreas Michalakopoulos addressed a telegram to the secretary-general of 
the League of Nations raising the issue of the expulsion of Patriarch Constan- 
tine. He contented that: 


The Greek Government, considering that this expulsion constitutes a 
serious infringement of the Lausanne Agreements regarding the consti- 
tution of the Patriarchate and its activities; considering that it consti- 
tutes an infringment of Article 12 of the Convention for the Exchange 
of Greek and Turkish Populations, an infringement of the Mixed Com- 
mission’s decision of January 28th, 1925, and of the decision taken at 
Brussels on October 31st, 1924, in virtue of which Turkey undertook 
to carry out loyally all decision adopted by the majority of the Mixed 
Commission, and concerning that the situation thus created threatens 
to affect the relations between Greece and Turkey, Greece feels obliged 
to appeal to the League of Nations in virtue of Article 11, paragraph 2, 
of the Covenant and requests the Secretary-General to lay the dispute 
before the Council of the League of Nations as soon as it meets”. 


A week earlier, in a letter to Eleftherios Venizelos, who was then resid- 
ing in London, Premier Michalakopoulos pointed out that the policy of 
moderation advocated by his government was gaining momentum. He intimat- 
ed, however, that he faced a great deal of opposition at home. He was parti- 
cularly bitter about the attitude of the Phanar. Sensing the Turkish reaction, 
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the Greek government had, Michalakopoulos revealed, strongly urged the 
holy synod in December 1924 to elect a non-exchangeable patriarch. Despite 
these warnings, the patriarchal synod went ahead with the election of Constan- 
tine. Again, after his expulsion the patriarch was urged by the Greek author- 
ities to withdraw to Mt Athos until the present crisis had subsided. Instead, 
Constantine not only established himself in Thessaloniki, but also held public 
meetings that inflamed Greek public opinion. Given these difficult circum- 
stances, the premier asked Venizelos to use his influence in promoting the 
Greek viewpoint in the European capitals”. 

While ready to support the Greek thesis at informal meetings”, Venizelos 
declined repeated appeals to represent Greece at the Council of the League 
of Nations on the question of the patriarch”. Justifying his position, in a 
letter to the Greek government on 12 February, he explained that he could 
not assume such a responsibility because of what he characterised as the 
“reprehensible behaviour” of the Phanar prelates, who despite the warnings 
of both the Turkish and Greek governments went ahead with the election 
of an exchangeable metropolitan. While placing squarely the blame for the 
“present serious crisis” on the shoulders of the holy synod, Venizelos under- 
lined his approval of the manner in which the Greek government attempted 
to internationalise the issue. Faced with a number of humiliating fait accomplis 
and forced to take into account the explosive domestic situation, Venizelos 
concluded, the Greek government had no alternative but to appeal to the 
League of Nations”. 

Finally, when the question of the Patriarchate came before the League 
of Nations on 14 March, Greece was represented by Dimitri Kaklamanos, 
Basil Dendramis, the ambassador in Berne, Rafail Rafail, director of the Tur- 
kish/Balkan section of the Greek Foreign Ministry, and George Exindaris, 
the Greek delegate at the mixed commission. After reiterating the Greek 
position, Dimitri Kaklamanos assured the League that Greece did not want 
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to deny the internal character of the Patriarchate. The maintenance of the 
Patriarchate in Istanbul had, however, been subject of the provisions of inter- 
national agreements. Any departure from what had been decreed, Kakla- 
. manos asserted, was an international question and a matter of Interest to 
Greece, one of the states signatory to the Treaty of Lausanne. Greece would 
have no longer any reason to concern itself with the affairs of the Patriarchate 
once the principles laid down at Lausanne were conformed”. 

Meanwhile, the Greek viewpoint was supported by an eminent professor 
of public law, Dr Karl Strupp, whoin an authoritative article on 1 March 
1925 acknowledged the international character of the Patriarchate. Dr Strupp 
argued that: 


Les déclarations des deux parties sur la conservation du patriarcat à 
Constantinople formant, au point de vue juridique, une obligation con- 
tractuelle de la part du gouvernement ottoman, cette obligation doit, 
comme lex (vel potius: conventio) specialis l’emporter sur les autres 
dispositions générales, telle que la convention du 30 Janvier 1923, sedes 
materiae pour l’échange des populations gréco-turques, en tant que la 
dernière soit en opposition avec l’obligation du 10 Janvier"? 

After asserting that since Turkey had accepted the maintenance of the 

Patriarchate, it should also leave at its ep the officials necessary to its 

existence, Dr Strupp concluded: 


En chassant Mgr. Constantine Araboghlou hors de ses frontières malgré 
la décision de la Commission mixte du 28 janvier 1925, la Turquie a 
violé l’obligation contractée le 10 janvier 1923, les articles 12 et 16 de 
la Convention du 30 janvier 1923, et les articles 37 et 40 du Traité de 
Paix de 24 juillet 1923. Elle a, de plus, violé Is articles 37 et 44 de ce 

, traité, en refusant de soumettre le litige à la Cour de la Haye. En agissant 
ainsi, elle a commis un délit international, à l’égard des co-signataires 
des documents internationaux que nous avons cité, elle a par conséquent 
„obligation de révoquer l’expulsion du Patriarche®®. 


This view was also upheld by a prominent professor of law at the University 
of Paris, Dr C. G. Ténékidés*!, Earlier, on 23 February, the expelled patriarch 
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had submitted his own memorandum to the League of Nations, expressing 
the canonical aspects of the question", 

Yet the Greek effort to internationalise the Issue of the Patriarchate 
encountered considerable difficulties. The Turks, regarding the Greek action 
as an interference in their domestic affairs, intimated not only that they would 
expel the remaining exchangeable metropolitans, but that the question of 
the Greek population in Istanbul might be broached again should the present 
dispute not be settled to Turkey’s satisfaction. At the same time, the Tur- 
kish government, in a letter dated on 1 March requested the League not to 
consider the Greek application. It denied having failed to respect the powers 
conferred upon the mixed commission by the Convention of Lausanne. 
Further, it maintained that it had not failed to conform to the declaration 
made at Lausanne by its representative, Ismet Inönü, when he withdrew 
his demand for the removal of the Patriarchate from Istanbul. It also argued 
that the Patriarchate the Patriarchate was a Turkish domestic institution, 
its constitution and administration being subject to Turkish law and regula- 
tions, and there was no provision in any of the treaties in which a contrary 
view could be based. There was, moreover, no cliase giving one or several 
foreign powers the right to intervene in the constitution and administration 
of this institution. The same letter accused the Greek government of trying 
to take advantage of this opportunity and to endeavour to turn the Patriarch- 
ate into an international institution and so interfere in Turkish domestic 
matters. Concerning the exchange of Constantine, it asserted, the mixed 
commission, the only competent body to take a decision on the matter, had 
declared the exchangeability of the prelate, permitting the Turkish govern- 
ment to expel him™. 

The Turkish government thereby raised the question of the competence 
of the League. The question was thus presented whether the Council of the 
League should abstain from considering the topic which, according to Turkey, 
was within the exclusive Turkish jurisdiction. Another aspect of this question 
was whether the Council should decide that, in virtue of the provisions of 
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the Lausanne Convention, it properly belonged to the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the mixed commission which had not submitted any request to the League 
of Nations regarding this matter®®. When the question came before the League 
at the meeting of the Council on 14 March, the Turkish government refused 
to send a representative to plead their case. 

On 14 March, the Council, after taking note of the arguments advanced 
by Dimitri Kaklamanos, decided to request the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice to give an advisory opinion on the following question88: 


Do the objections to the competence of the Council raised by the Turkish 
Government in its letter of March Ist, which is communicated to the 
Court, preclude the Council from being competent in the matter brought 
before it by the Greek Government by the telegram to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations dated February 11, 19257 


It also adopted a resolution directing Greece and Turkey to privately settle 
the dispute and suggested that they might use the good office of the neutral 
members of the mixed commission”. 

But private negotiations between Tevfik Rüstü (Aras) and George Exin- 
daris had been deadlocked soon after the expulsion of the patriarch®. None- 
theless, mindful of the importance of keeping alive some sort of a rapport 
between the two governments, the Rüstü-Exindaris meetings continued to take 
place throughout the early part of February*?. These negotiations, however, 
were entirely of an unofficial character and had no real chance of resulting 
in a modus yivendi®®. The Greek chargé d’affaires, John Politis, too, drew a 
grim picture arguing that, given the weak bargaining position of the Greek 
government, Turkey should not be expected to make unilateral concessions 
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on the question of the Patriarchate?!. Politis’ assessment was correct for 
in the course of his talks with Exindaris, Rüstü had hinted that Turkey may 
adopted a more accomodating attitude towards the Phanar if Greece were 
to make a gesture of goodwill by making some concessions on the issue of 
Muslim properties in Western Thrace. But, although Athens was disinclined 
to lump together the two issues®*, Exindaris urged that a refusal to respond 
to Muslim grievances in Thrace would only make the Turks more intransigent 
on the question of the Patriarchate™. 

Meanwhile some decisive developments in preparing the groundwork 
for a compromise took place in Istanbul. Soon after the expulsion of the 
patriarch, the governor of Istanbul, Süleyman Sami, had applied to the mixed 
commission for the issue of passports to another three Phanar dinitaries. 
This left no doubt in the minds of the Greeks that Ankara’s ultimate ob- 
jective encompassed the expulsion of all the Phanar prelates considered to 
be exchangeable™. But just before the formal appeal of the Greek govern- 
ment to the League of Nation-, the Turks showed signs of a more accomodat- 
ing spirit. Thus, on 10 February, the Governor Süleyman Sami approached 
the members of the holy synod and hinted that Turkey would not raise addi- 
tional complications if the immediate question of the Patriarchate was solved 
by the abdication of Constantine®®. Few days later the Turkish chargé -d’af- 
faires in London, Zekai, informed Osborne of the Foreign Office that the 
present position of the Patriarchate was unsatisfactory because “the lack 
of a properly authorised and elected patriarch was compromising to the institu- 
tion”. A fresh election from among the non-exchangeable metropolitans, 
he intimated, would remove the issue from the “political sphere” and so 
“regularise and fortify” the position of the Patriarchate™., 
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Such a solution was unofficially put forward by Rüstü Aras during a 
meeting with Exindaris on 25 February. But this offer was made conditional 
to the withdrawal of the Greek appeal to the League of Nations®’. With the 
same objective in mind, Governor Süleyman Sami, on 24 February, offered 
a bargain to the members of the holy synod whereby he promised to arrange 
a non-exchangeable status for the Phanar ecclesiastics in return for the ab- 
dication of Constantine and his replacement by a non-exchangeable prelate”. 

The readiness to come to an understanding with the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate should be attributed to a number of factors, such as the Kurdish 
revolts in eastern Anatolia, the problem of internal reform and the general 
feeling that the Western world and the League were hostile to Turkish interests, 
especially in the questions of Mosul and Alexandretta®®. Further, with the 
expulsion of the patriarch, Ankara had accomplished its primary objective 
and by delivering a humiliating blow to the Ecumenical Patriarchate they 
had satisfied the anti-Phanar sentiments of Turkish public opinion. But 
since the Turkish government did not seek the immediate expulsion of the 
Patriarchate, the Turkish government strove to achieve a compromise formula 
and thus avoid bringing the weight of international opinion. 

The Greeks treated the Turkish approaches with reserve. Premier Micha- 
lakopoulos stated that, before withdrawing the Greek application to the League, 
the Turkish government must “officially and unequivocally” declare the ex- 
emption of all the Phanar ecclesiastical dignitaries from the exchange. This 
declaration, in turn, should be endorsed by the president of the mixed com- 
mission. Nor was Greece prepared to give any guarantees concerning the 
abdication of the patriarch. Such a decision the Greeks asserted, was an internal 
matter of the Patriarchate and, as during the patriarchal election of 1924, 
Greece declined any involvement? °, 

The holy synod, too, was not ready to accept a mere a verbal Turkish 
offer. In the course of the negotiations with Governor Süleyman Sami, they 
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exhibited a remarkable determination refusing to proceed with the abdica- 
tion of the patriarch until they had obtained written guarantees as to their 
future position in Turkey191, Likewise, the prelates favoured the postponement 
of a decision until the issue was thoroughly examined by the League. Even 
if the above bargain was then accepted it would, they felt, receive added 
strength by a further international endorsement}. 

Nor were the Turks ready to make any formal declaration or give written 
guarantees on the non-exchangeability of the Phanar ecclesiastics. As Rüstü 
Aras explained to Exindaris, such an act would give the impression that Turkey 
had compromised its sovereign rights and allowed a foreign power to inter- 
fere in an internal matter?™, Uncertainty about the future of the metropolitans 
grew once again when on 3 March five metropolitans (Nicaea, Silyvria, Cae- 
sarea, Philippopolis and Aneon) and seven priests of the Patriarchate were 
summoned before the mixed .commission!™, 

Notwithstanding this setback, however, negotiations between Rüstü 
Aras and George Exindaris continued throughout March. So did the talks 
between Governor Süleyman Sami and the holy synod!®,. Undoubtedly, 
the main obstacle appears to have been a mutual feeling of suspicion and 
mistrust. Thus while the Greeks feared that Ankara tried to achieve the 
abdication of the patriarch without giving any. binding commitment as to the 
future status of the Phanar prelates, the Turks suspected that the Greeks 
sought to turn the Patriarchate into an international institution and so inter- 
fere in Turkish domestic affairs. 

An agreement was further delayed by the refusal of Patriarch Constan- 
tine to abdicate, a refusal in which he had for some time the support of a 
large group of metropolitans who wished to sujourn at Mt Athos or Thessa- 
loniki and to appoint a local representative in Istanbul. When, moreover, 
Constantine realised that the Phanar prelates were ready to accept a Turkish 
quid pro quo offer, he sent a strongly-worded telegram on 14 March reminding 
the holy synod that it formed only a fraction of the hierarchy of the patriarchal 
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throne. He warned them that they were not authorised to conduct pourparles 
with the Turkish authorities about a new election!®, In a letter to Premier 
Andreas Michalakopoulos on 13 April, Constantine stressed that his resigna- 
tion at this conjucture would be tantamount to an admission of the principle 
that the Turkish government may compel any patriarch to resign if they so 
wished. He then explained that, according to the canonical law, his abdica- 
tion could only be decided by the agreement of the Orthodox hierarchy. He 
concluded his letter by expressing his intention to convoke such a meeting 
of high ecclesiastical dignitaries19, Concurrently, supporters of Constantine 
at the Phanar synod delayed the conclusion of an agreement with the Turkish 
authorities?®, | 

But by refusing to abdicate Constantine seriously impeded negotiations 
between the Greek and Turkish governments during April and May 1925. 
An agreement on the question of the Patriarchate would offer the Greek 
government with an opportunity to withdraw its appeal to the League of 
Nations and thus facilitate a prompt overall rapprochement. As a result 
the Greek government brought strong moral pressure to bear upon the patri- 
arch to abdicate. The press rallied behind the government’s positions. Thus, 
Eleftheron Vima went so far as to suggest that the whole affair was brought 
about by the “monkish pig-headedness” of the synod, which, despite warning s 
from the Turkish government as to the exchangeability of Constantine went 
ahead to elect him patriarch. Because of Constantine’s avowed royalist senti- 
ments, the editorial asserted, the republican government of Michalakopoulos 
had been reluctant to put pressure against his candidature during the patri- 
archal election of December 1924. Such action, it was explained, would have 
incurred the charge that Greek party feelings influenced the outcome of the 
election!®®, Finally, faced with such a strong demand for his resignation, 
on 22 May, Constantine forwarded his abdication to the holy synod?!°, Four 
days later in an extraordinary session, the synod formally accepted the abdica- 
tion and appointed Nicholas, metropolitan of Caesarea, locum tenens of the 
Patriarchate!!!, 
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Meanwhile, in Ankara Prime Minister Fethi Okyar was replaced by 
Ismet Inönü on 4 March. This change of government had a positive influence 
on the Greek-Turkish dialogue. As Chargé d’Affaires John Politis disclosed 
to the British ambassador in Turkey, Sir Ronald Lindsay, Ismet Inönü, un- 
like his predecessor, manifested an inclination to discuss fully the issue of 
the Patriarchate!!?. Thus, only three days after the patriarch’s resignation, 
Exindaris reported that the Turkish government had assured him that the 
election of a new patriarch would be orderly and proper. In return the Greek 
government recognised that the new patriarch should be a persona grata to the 
Turks!%, Earlier, the Turkish delegation in the mixed commission definitely 
withdrew the demand relating to the exchangeability of the members of the 
holy synod!*, In effect, the Turkish government obtained the benefit of the 
fait accompli in connection with Constantine and admitted in turn that the 
Phanar ecclesiastical dignitaries were not to be exchanged. 

The way was thus opened for the Greek government to withdraw its 
appeal to the League of Nations. On 1 June, therefore, in a letter to the secre- 
tary-general, the Greek government informed that the Greek-Turkish negoti- 
ations on the subject of the Ecumenical Patriarchate had been successfully 
concluded and that it withdrew its appeal to the League!45, A week later, 
the latter, too, withdrew its request to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice for an advisory opinion regarding the international character of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate!!®, The case of the Patriarchate was in fact the only 
one in which the Council’s request had ever been withdrawn??’. 

Meanwhile, on 1 June, in a note to the Phanar, Governor Sileyman 
Sami stated the conditions under which the new patriarchal election was to 
take place. Accordingly, only those prelates who held Turkish nationality 
would be allowed to participate in the forthcoming election. Only non-ex- 
changeable prelates would be eligible to contest the patriarchal throne while 
those considered to be objectionable to the Turkish government would be 
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immediately disqualified. Joachim of Chalcedon, the strongest contender 
to the throne, was declared unacceptable in advance118, 

Some apprehension about these regulations was expressed by the Patri- 
archate. In particular, the barring from the electoral body all those prelates 
whose diocese areas were annexed by Greece after 1912 but which were still 
under the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate caused concern. While the Turkish 
government stressed their ineligibility on the grounds that they were not Tur- 
kisk nationals, the Phanar argued that such a restriction was uncanonical. 
In the ensuing negotiations between Süleyman Sami and Locum Tenens Nicho- 
las an arrangement was worked out whereby only metropolitans with Turkish 
nationality voted directly in the patriarchal election while non-Turkish mem- 
bers of the holy synod approved automatically their decision!!?. 

The position of the Patriarchate was further reinforced by the signing 
of a general Greek-Turkish agreement on 21 June by Rüstü Aras and George 
Exindaris. Quite prematurely, this rapprochement was hailed as the beginning 
of a new era of close political co-operation between the two countries?®9, 
Few weeks later, the holy synod, freely and canonically, elected Basil Georgia- 
dis, the metropolitan of Nicaea, to the patriarchal throne. A man of very 
old age, Basil III was a distinguished doctor of canon law and eminent liturgist 
caring more for scholarly pursuits than politics or temporal affairs. Further, 
a native of Istanbul, the new patriarch was regarded acceptable by the Turkish 
government tt, 


During the Constantine affair, Greece made an attempt to assert the 
international character of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. But in this it encounter- 
ed the vigorous opposition of the Turkish government. The latter, moreover, 
succeeded in portraying the Patriarchate as a purely Turkish institution without 
being seriously contradicted by any of the Western nations. Unable to rally 
the support of even the rest of the Orthodox countries, Greecevas compelled 
to come to a bilateral agreement with Turkey. This inevitably led to a with- 
drawal of the Greek appeal to the League of Nations. But by not awaiting 
a pronouncement from the international court on the question of the compet- 
ence of the League to debate the Ecumenical Patriarchate, the Greeks lost a 


118. Diamandopoulos to Foreign Ministry, no. 3331, 2 June 1925, YE/B/35. 

119. Diamandopoulos to Foreign Ministry, no. 3769, 22 June 1925, YE/B/35. 

120. For an excellent treatment of the agreement as well as the ensuing negotiations see 
Ladas, op. cit., 513 ff. 

121. 13 July 1925. Diamandopoulos to Foreign Ministry, no. 4226, 13 July 1925, YE/B/35; 
Hoare to Chamberlain, 15 July 1925, FO/371/10860/E4233. 
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unique opportunity to settle in an international forum the exact status of the 
Phanar. 

As a result, notwithstanding the arrangement of 1925, the Turkish govern- 
ment continued to challenge the ecumenical position of the Patriarchate, 
and considered the ecumenical patriarch as simply the Baspapaz (Archpriest) 
of the Greek Orthodox community in Turkey. Further, being greatly influenced 
by the political relations between Ankara and Athens, the Patriarchate felt 
strongly the repercussions of the deterioration in Greek-Turkish relations 
between 1925-1930. During this period the Patriarchate underwent a steady 
decline and an international isolation. 

The Greek-Turkish arrangement of 1925 left also unanswered the found- 
amental question as to whether the declaration of [smet Inönü on 10 January 
1923 at Lausanne regarding the Patriarchate was an oral agreement and as 
such binding under international law. After nearly sixty years this remains a 
controversial question. A number of authors argued that the international 
position of the Patriarchate is supported by the Treaty of Paris, March 1836, 
article 1X and the Treaty of Berlin, July 1878, article LXIT, which it is claimed, 
retained their full value, even after the signature of the Treaty of Lausanne. 
Because the latter made no mention of the Patriarchate, it is asserted, the 
pre-existing situation is not in any way influenced by that settlement. It is 
also argued that articles 40 and 41 of the Lausanne Treaty provide for the 
non-Muslim minorities the right to establish their own religious social and 
educational institutions. Thus, the fate of the Patriarchate, in this particular 
instance, is directly connected with that of the Greek minority in Turkey128. 
Notwithstanding a number of noteworthy concessions particularly, during 
the reign of Patriarch Athenagoras I Spyrou (1948-1972), the Turkish govern- 
ment continues to belittle the significant international religious rôle reserved 
for the Ecumenical Patriarchate!™. 


122. See Basil S. Giannakakis, “International Status of the Ecumenical Patriarchate”, 
The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, 2 (1956) 10-26 and 3 (1957) 26-46; Th. Agnides, 
The Ecumenical Patriarchate in the Light of the Lausanne Treaty, New York 1964, passim. 

123. For the Turkish position see the text of a speech given by the then Ambassador Bülent 
Usaklıgil at the International Academy of Paris on 26 April 1965, “La Turquie et le Patriarcat 
d'Istanbul”, in Cultura Turcica, 1 : 2 (1964) 286-304. See also Ismet Giritlioğlu, “Patrikhane”, 
n Cunhuriyet 22 April 1964, no. 14269; Fahir H. Armaoÿlu, “Lozan ve Patrikhane”, Cum- 
ihuriyet, 22 April 1965, no. 14626. 


DJ. DELIVANIS 


DIE GRIECHISCHE VOLKSWIRTSCHAFT 
IN DEN SIEBZIGER JAHREN 


Ich beabsichtige im ersten Teil dieses Aufsatzes die strukturellen Merkmäler 
der griechischen Volkswirtschaft zu untersuchen, im zweiten Teil die Lage in 
den siebziger Jahren zu erörtern. Es folgen einige Schlussbemerkungen. 


I 


Menn man versuchen sollte die strukturellen Merkmäler der griechischen 
Volkswirtschaft zu untersuchen muss als erstes hervogehoben werden dass 
Griechenland nicht mehr ein Entwicklungsland ist nachdem auf Grund der 
Ermittlungen 1979 das Einkommen pro Kopf $ V.S.A. 4.193 betragen hat. Der 
Prozentsatz des Bruttonationalproduktes das investiert wird beträgt circa 25%. 
Dieser hohe Prozentsatz beweist wie es zum ausserordentlichen Wachstum 
der griechischen Volkswirtschaft gekommen ist und wie das obenerwähnte 
Einkommen pro Kopf der Bevölkerung gesichert wurde. Es sei aus Vergleichs- 
gründen erwähnt werden dass 1938 bloss 5% des damals viel kleineren Brutto- 
nationalproduktes investiert wurde. 

Die Labilität der Zahlungsbilanz ist seitdem Griechenland unabhängig 
geworden ist ein weiteres strukturelles Merkmal seiner Volkswirtschaft gewesen 
und geblieben. Diese Labilität wird nur dadurch behoben weil Auslandskapita- 
lien nach Griechenland fliessen, erstens als Geschenke und Unterstützung seit- 
ens der im Ausland lebenden Griechen an ihre Verwandten innerhalb des Lan- 
des oder an verschiedene Wohltätigkeitsanstalten, zweitens zur Ausleihung 
insbesonders an morale Personen des öffentlichen Rechtes, unter anderen 
an den Fiskus, drittens zur Investierung in Immobilien, Industrieanlagen und 
auch vor den zweiten Weltkrieg in Infrastruktur. Für die zwei letzten werden 
auch Kapitalien von ausländischen Kapitalisten, Gesellschaften und Banken 
in Griechenland eingeführt. Währenddem die Überweisungen der Auslands- 
griechen nicht in entgegensetzter Richtung fliessen, ausser wenn in Griechen- 
land ein Umsturz oder eine Katastrophe eintreten oder bevorstehen sollten, 
werden die Auslandskapitalien in ihr Ursprungsland zurückkehren und zwar 
im Rahmen der Amortisierung der investierten Kapitalien falls die entsprechen- 
den Investitionen sich als gewinnbringend erwiesen haben. Aus dieser Sachlage 
lässt sich erklären warum sich Griechenland nicht den Luxus von Streiks, 
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Währungsunstabilität und Unordnung im öffentlichen Haushalt leisten kann. 

Den grössten Beitrag in das Bruttonationalprodukt liefert in den siebziger 
Jahren der Dienstleistungssektor. Den zweiten Rang hat die Industrie bezo- 
gen, währenddem die Landwirtschaft von der zweiten Stelle in die dritte ver- 
drängt worden ist. Der Umfang der Einfuhr beweist dass der sekundäre Sektor 
und sogar der primäre nicht genügend erzeugen, freilich im Rahmen der ver- 
fügbaren und benutzten Kaufkraft. Die Erzeuger geben in Griechenland den 


` Vorzug einer grossen Profitmarge mit relativ beschränkter Erzeugung und 


nicht einer kleinen Profitmarge aber mit ausgedehnten Erzeugung das mit der 
Wahl’die im Westen diesbezüglich stattfindet in Einklang stehen würde. 

Der Investitionsbedarf ist in Griechenland immer gross gewesen, wie man 
aus den Überschuss der Einfuhr über die Ausfuhr, aus der fast immer bestehen- 
den Arbeitslosigkeit und aus den Wunsch jenen Erzeugnissen für die die Pro- 
duktionsfaktoren in genügenden Ausmass vorhanden sind um den grössten 
Umfang der Erzeugung zu sichern, den Vorzug geben. Der Umfang der er- 
forderlichen Investitionen wurde durch die Zollabschaffung und durch die 
Beseitigung der sonstigen Einfuhrhemmnisse in den Staaten der Europäischen 
Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft, durch den Drang von immer mehr Leute ihren ver- 
fügbaren Wohnungsraum auszudehnen und zu verbessern in Zusammenhang 
mit der Sicherung einer Ferienwohnung, sogar in Fällen, wo diese Möglich- 
keit vor zwanzig Jahren nicht ernst als durchführbar betrachtet wurde, durch 
die zunehmende Neigung des Staates und der anderen moralen Personen des 
öffentlichen Rechtes sich bessere Einrichtungen zu sichern, die Befriedigung 
von immer mehr Bedürfnisse der Einwohner die Landes zu erreichen und sogar 
die Herstellung von Waffen und sonstigen Kriegsgerät selbst zu übernehmen 
um nicht vom guten Willen der ausländischer Erzeuger die durch ihre eigenen 
Regierungen beeinflusst werden können, abzuhängen, das Bedürfnis die Infra- 
struktur ständig zu verbessern und auszudehnen um so den zunehmenden 
Bedarf der Einwohner des Landes die dank ihren immer grösseren Realein- 
kommen grössere Ansprüche diesbezüglich stellen können, stark vergrössert. 
Der Investitionsbedarf wird freilich auch durch die Notwendigkeit den techni- 
schen Fortschritt in Griechenland anzuwenden und sich nicht durch andere 
Staaten in diesen Gebiet überflügeln zu lassen, ausgedehnt. 

Es ist natürlich dass sich die Wahl der einzelnen Investitionen im Privat- 
sektor durch die zu erwartenden Einkommen, durch die Möglichkeiten der 
Anwendung, der Erhaltung und der Verbesserung, durch die Aussichten einer 
Währungsentwertung beeinflussen lassen. Anderseits kann man nicht erwarten 
dass diese Hoffnungen sich immer verwirklichen werden, da es doch immer 
unvorgesehenes gibt. Die Wahl der Investitionen im öffentlichen Sektor wird 
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vie] mehr als im privaten durch nicht wirtschaftliche Motive, durch Prestige- 
überlegungen und durch politische Betrachtungen, u.a. die Sicherheit des Lan- 
des gegenüber aus-und inländischen Feinden beeinflusst. Es soll diesbezüglich 
nicht unerwähnt bleiben dass es immer mehr Investitionsvorhaben als Finan- 
zierungs- und Durchführbarmöglichkeiten gibt und dass so jeweils eine Wahl, 
die sich auf verschiedene Hypothesen, Voraussagen und Entwicklungsaussich- 
ten, ohne je die Sicherheit zu haben dass sie sich in der Zukunft bewähren 
werden werden, stützt. 

Währenddem der Investitionsbedarf ein strukturelles Merkmal der griechi- 
schen Volkswirtschaft darstellt, darf man nicht annehmen dass die entsprechen- 
de Investitionsneigung besteht. Letztere hängt nicht nur von den wirtschaft- 
lichen, monetären und fiskalen Gegebenheiten aber auch von den politi- 
schen ab. Was letztere anbelangt, beziehen sie sich auf die Erhaltung. des Frie- 
dens mit den Nachbarstaaten, des sozialen Friedens innerhalb des Landes und 
auch der Wahrscheinlichkeit der Nationalisierungen, die insbesonders 1974-5 
viel besprochen wurden ohne das sie wirklich durchführbar wären wenn man 
die Vermeidung des Schadens im Rahmen der Volkswirtschaft die erforder- 
liche Priorität gewähren würde. Es soll noch hinzugefügt werden dass in Grie- 
chenland so wie in allen Ländern wo die Inflation tobt manche Investierungen 
beschlossen und durchgeführt werden um die Ersparnisse von der Vernichtung 
zu schonen oder um aus der fortschreitenden Währungsentwertung als Schuld- 
ner Nutzen zu ziehen in der Hoffnung dass dadurch ein Realgewinn erzielt 
werden wird. Dass die Investitionsneigung nicht immer den Projekten, die 
auf Grund von gewissen Zweckmässigkeiten oder Betrachtungen den Vorrang 
haben sollte gilt, ist selbstverstandlich. 


u 


Um die Entwicklung der griechischen Volkswirtschaft 1970-9 kurz beur- 
teilen zu können sollen folgende Punkte erötert werden: 


das Bruttonationalprodukt, 

die Investitionen und ihre Finanzierung,‘ 
die Arbeitskräfte, 

die Gehälter und Löhne, 

die Rückwirkungen der Inflation, 

die Handels- und die Zahlungsbilanz. 


Auf Grund der Preise von 1970 ist das Bruttonationalprodukt von $ V.S.A. 
8,8 Milliarden 1970 auf 10,9 1979, also innerhalb von 9 Jahren um 23,8% gestie- 
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gen. Wenn man diese Beträge vergleicht soll nicht ausser Acht gelassen wer- 
den dass seit 1974 Griechenland durch die massive Verteuerung des Erdóls 
grossen Schaden erlitten hat und dass infolge der Zunahme der Militšraus- 
gaben und so der Steuer das verfügbare Nationaleinkommen ungünstig beein- 
flusst worden ist. Dasselbe gilt mit den übertriebenen Zentralismus, mit den 
langsamen Vorgehen der Verwaltung und mit der übermässigen Zunahme der 
Bevôlkerung von Athen und Piräus wo circa ein Drittel der gesamten Land- 
bewölkerung haust. Es soll ferner hervorgehoben werden dass es ab 1974 eine 
schnellere Zunahme der Löhne und der Gehälter gibt als es der Produktivität- 
zunahme entsprechen würde. Diese Zunahme wurde im ersten Jahr damit be- 
gründet dass während der Diktatur die Reallöhne eine Senkung erfahren 
hätten und dass es darum ging diese Senkung rückgängig zu machen. Diese 
übermässige Lohn-und Gehaltszunahme wurde und wird um so mehr fühlbar 
als Griechenland in den Jahren 1974-9 von einer wirklichen Streikwelle, die 
italienische Verhältnisse erinnert, heimgesucht worden ist. Diese bewirkt einer- 
seits eine Verminderung der Erzeugung, also des Realeinkommens aber auch 
der entsprechenden Einkommen der Arbeitsnehmer. Die so entstandene Ver- 
minderung der Kaufkraft und der Nachfrage der Arbeitsnehmer wurde durch 
die Auflösung von Bankeinlagen und durch die Enthortung, beides aus Angst 
der Substanzverlust infolge der Inflation sehr leicht aufgefangen. 

Was jetzt die Investitionen in Griechenland in den siebziger Jahren be- 
trifft, kann man feststellen dass diese eine steigende Tendenz aufweisen und 
dass man höchstens in den Jahren 1974-5 eine Stagnation infolge des systemati- 
schen und relativ erfolgreichen Versuches der Jahre 1973-4 die Inflation zu 
bremsen beobachten konnte. In den Jahren 1976-9 haben die Investitionen um 
jährlich 18,4% in Realpreisen zugenommen wasauf die Zunahme der Auslei- 
hungen der Zentralbank, auf die Intensifizierung der Inflationsmentalität und 
auf die besondere Förderung der Investitionen in den Grenzgebieten zurückzu- 
führen ist. Es darf freilich nicht ausser Acht bleiben dass in Griechenland der 
Prozentsatz der Investierungen in Wohnungen, Büroräume und Geschäfte 
bedentend ist (1976 41,5% und 1979 34,4%) trotzdem die Einkommen von letz- 
teren ungünstiger steuermässig als die sonstigen Einkommen behandelt wer- 
den und trotzdem die Häuser 1975-80 einer jährlicher Kapitalsteuer unter- 
zogen wurden. Letztere wurde von den Steuerzahler so ungünstig betrachtet 
dass sie einen der Gründe der starken Verminderung der Stimmen der Regie- 
rungspartei bei den Wahlen von 1977 darstellt und die Regierung veranlasst 
hat die Abschaffung dieser Steuer ab 1981 durchzuführen. 

Die Finanzierungsquellen der Investitionen haben sich in Griechenland 
in den siebziger Jahren nicht geändert. Es handelt sich wie in der ganzen Nach- 
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kriegszeit die in Griechenland erst im Herbst 1949 begonnen hat 

erstens um die Ersparnisse der Haushälter, 

zweitens um die Gewinne der Unternehmungen, 

drittens um den Uberschuss des laufenden Staatshaushaltes also ohne Investi- 
tionen, 

viertens um das Auslandskapital, 

fünftens um Zentralbankkredit. 


Es soll diesbezüglich vermerkt werden dass ab 1973 die privaten Ersparnisse 
und die Gewinne der Unternehmungen nicht mehr ftir den Kauf von Schuld- 
verschreibungen des Fiskus, die Öffentlich ausgegeben werden, verfügbar sind. 
Merkwürdigerweise da es sich doch um dieselben Schuldverschreibungen, 
was das Inflationsrisiko und die Bonität des Schuldners betrifft, 1st es in den 
Jahren 1976-9 der Bodenkreditanstalt, der Nationalbank für industrielle Ent- 
wicklung und der griechischen Entwicklungsbank gelungen ziemlich bedeutende 
Beträge auf den Markt der Schulverschreibungen zu verkaufen. 

Der Überschuss des laufenden öffentlichen Haushaltes wird als Einnahme 
in den Investitionshaushalt des Staates abgeführt. Letzterer erhält auf Grund 
eines Gesetzes aus den vierziger Jahren auch 40% der jeweiligen Zunahme der 
Bankeinlagen; für diese werden der betroffenen Bank Kassenscheine, die zu 
jeder Zeit bei der Zentralbank einlösbar sind, ausgehändigt. 

Der Beitrag des Auslandskapitals zu den in Griechenland durchgeführten 
Investitionen beträgt circa 40% der Gesamtsumme, aber es soll nicht ausser 
Acht gelassen werden dass ein Teil der aus den Ausland jedes Jahr eingeführten 
Kapitalien (gewöhnlich circa eine Milliarde $ V.S.A. pro Jahr) zur Kredit- 
gewährung an den griechischen Fiskus verwendet wird. 

Was jetzt die Kreditgewährung der Zentralbank an letzteren anbelangt, 
hat es sich in den siebziger Jahren um den Beitrag gehandelt ohne den gewisse 
Investierungen unterbrochen, verschoben oder nicht aufgenomen werden 
konnten und immer mit der oft unrichtigen Annahme dass die öffentliche Mein- 
ung diese unorthodoxe Finanzierung der öffentlichen Investitionen nicht mer- 
ken würde und nicht die erforderlichen Schlüsse daraus ziehen würde. Die 
aus der Kreditgewährung der Zentralbank entstehende Inflationsgefahr wird 
noch dadurch verstärkt dass die griechische Zentralbank auch Kredite an den 
privaten Sektor in jenen Fällen wo die anderen Banken sich weigern letztere 
zu gewähren, vergibt und zwar in der Kenntnis dass diese Anleihen langfristig 
sind. Um diese gefährliche Kreditgewährung einigermassen zu verschleiern 
werden oft Kredite an den Fiskus und an öffentliche sowie an private Unter- 
nehmungen in den sonstigen Aktiven der Zentralbankbilanz eingetragen. 

Die griechische Volkswirtschaft hat in den Jahren 1972-3, als sie auf Hoch- 
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touren lief und als die Auswanderung in die Bundesrepublik noch sehr stark 
war, einen Mangel an ungelernte Arbeitskräfte gehabt. Dieser Mangel wurde 
insbesonders im Gebiet von Athen und von Piräus durch die Einreise von Nord- 
afrikaner, in der Mehrzahl aus Ägypten behoben. Dieses Bedürfnis ist seit 
1974 nicht mehr vorhanden, erstens weil die Auswanderung in die Bundesre- 
publik nachgelassen hat-die Zahl der Abreisenden wurde seit 1976-7 durch die 
Zahl der Heimreisenden überflügelt—, zweitens weil die Konjunktur sich auch 
in Griechenland abgeschwächt hat. Ausserdem soll nicht ausser Acht gelassen 
werden dass es in Griechenland immer eine bedeutende Arbeitsreserve gibt 
trotzdem ihre Mitglieder nicht arbeitslos im wahren Sinne des Wortes sind. 
Die Neigung besteht in Griechenland die Staatsbeamten-die Universitäts- 
professoren und die Richter sind ausgenommen- und die Bankbeamten nach 
35 Dienstjahren in den Ruhestand zu versetzten. Auch nehmen viele Privatan- 
gestellte und jene die einen freien Beruf ausüben eine relativ frühe Pensionierung 
wenn sie sich eine befriedigende Pension sichern können. Ferner darf man die 
Unterbeschäftigung im primären Sektor und insbesonders in den kleineren 
Städten unf aud den Land in den freien Berufen nicht vergessen. 

Es wurde bereits erwähnt dass Löhne und Gehälter in Griechenland höher 
als in den anderen Mittelmeerländer, ausser Frankreich und Italien, sind und 
höher als es der Produktivität der Arbeitsnehmer entspricht, liegen. Es ist 
freilich anders im Vergleich mit den stark entwickelten Ländern West- und 
Zentraleuropas und Nordamerikas. Mann würde daher annehmen können dass 
so ein vollständiger Arbeitsfrieden herrschen würde, und der Streik selten zur 
Erscheinung kommen würde. Das ist jedoch seit Ende 1974 nicht mehr der 
Fall. Der Ausmass der Ungleichheit der Einkommenverteilung wird in Grie- 
chenland insbesonders in den siebziger Jahren durch die Auswanderung, die 
Festsetztung von Mindestlöhne, die Festsetztung von Mindestpreisen für die 
bedeutendsten Agrarerzeugnisse, die Subventionierung von manchen relativ 
einkommenschwachen Bevölkerungsgruppen, die Sozialversicherung und die 
Kapitaleinfuhr, soweit letztere neue Beschäftigungsmöglichkeiten schafft, 
vermindert. Anderseits wirken die indirekten Steuer, deren Erlös viel bedeuten- 
der als der Erlös der direkten Steuer in Griechenland ist, in der entgegengesetzter 
Richtung. Im Haushalt z.B. 1975 haben die direkten Steuer einen um 311% 
höheren Erlös als die in direkten Steuer gesichert. 

In Anbetracht der Stärke der Inflation in Griechenland in den siebziger 
Jahren, in Anbetracht ihrer langen Dauer und in Anbetracht der langen Erfah- 
rung der Griechen mit der Inflation bis 1952 ist es nicht merkwürdig dass man 
alle “normalen” Rückwirkungen der Inflation beobachten kann u.a.: 

]. Die Neigung Güter zu hamstern in der Erwartung der Festsetzung 
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ihrer Preiserhöhung und im Fall der Auslandsgüter einer weiteren Verschärfung 
der Einfuhrbeschränkung wenn die Einfuhr gebremst werden sollte oder wenn 
die Entwertung der griechischen Währung nicht nur gegenüber den harten 
europäischen Währungen aber auch gegenüber den Dollar der Vereinigten 
Staaten weiter gehen wird. 

2. Das Einsetzen der Inflationsmentalität mit allen ihren Übel also ausser 
den Hamstern die ununterbrochene Preiserhöhung im Namen der Theorie 
des Erstazpreises. 

3. Die ununterbrochene Forderung von Lohn-und Gehaltszunahmen in 
Verbindung mit den Rückgriff auf den Streik der grössere Schaden auch ausser- 
halb der bestreikten Unternehmungen oder Branchen im Rahmen der Volks- 
wirtschaft und in ihrer Fähigkeit Güter und Dienstleistungen an das Ausland 
anzubieten verursacht. 

4. Die Neigung Kapitalien in das Ausland wenn dort die Inflation schwä- 
cher als im Inland ist auszuführen. Letztere tritt jedoch sehr wenig in Griechen- 
land in den siebziger Jahren in Erscheinung wenn man als Beweis das kleine 
Agio der Devisenkurse ausserhalb der Banken angeben darf. 

5. Die Vernachlässigung des technischen Fortschrittes da doch in einer 
Inflationszeit alle Güter einen relativ sicheren Absatz haben. | 

6. Die Neigung môglichst viel auszugeben um die Folgen der Währungsent- 
wertung zu vermeiden und möglichst wenig zu sparen da doch die Depositen- 
zinsen der Banken, die Coupons der Schuldverschreibungen und die nach mo- 
derner Auffassung relativ stabilen und im Vergleich zu den Reingewinn sehr 
kleinen Dividenden eigentlich negativ sind. 1977 z.B. betrugen die Zinsen auf 
der Sparkassa 7% und die Preishausse war auf Grund der offiziellen Angabe 
13,1%. 

Die griechische Handelsbilanz war in den siebziger Jahren trotz der be- 
deutenden Zunahme der Ausfuhr der Industrieerzeugnisse stark passiv. Die 
Ausfuhr betrug in den Jahren 1977-8-9 bloss respektiv 39%, 40,6% und 38,9% 
der Einfuhr die allerdings cif berechnet wird, währenddem die Ausfuhrwerte 
auf der Grundlage fob beruhen. 

Die Zahlungsbilanz ohne Kapitaleinfuhr war auch passiv trotz den Über- 
schuss in ihren unsichtbaren Posten also respecktiv in Milliarden laufender 
$ V.S.A. 


1976 1976 1977 1978 1979 


Einfuhrüberschuss 3 33 3,9 43 62 
Überschuss der Dienstleistungen 2 22 26 24 31 
Defizit der laufenden Zahlungsbilanz 1 1,1 1,3 19 3,1 


24 
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Diese Daten weisen auf eine Verschlechterung hin aber glücklicherweise hat 
auch die Kapitaleinfuhr zugenommen, allerdings unter der Voraussetzung dass 
die Angaben der Bank von Griechenland den Tatsachen entsprechen. Dank 
der Kapitaleinfuhr vermeidet Griechenland die ungünstigen Folgen der De- 
visenknappheit, nämlich die Notwendigkeit die Einfuhr zu kontingentieren, 
die Benutzung der ausländischen Dienstleistungen zu drosseln, endlich das 
Entwicklungstempo den vorhandenen und eingehenden Devisen anzupassen. 
In Anbetracht der Höhe den unsichtbaren Einnahmen der Zahlungsbilanz und 
ihrer Streuung ist die bilaterale Verrechnung sehr leicht mit den Ergebnis der 
Abnahme der durch die Banken eingehenden Auslandeinnahmen. Die Zah- 
lungsbilanz ist auch in den siebziger der schwache Punkt der griechischen Volks- 
wirtschaft geblieben. 


SCHLUSSBEMERKUNGEN 


Man kann aus den vorausgegangenen Betrachtungen den Schluss ziehen 
dass sich die griechische Volkswirtschaft in den siebziger Jahren trotz der allzu 
starken Inflationsrate und trotz der Ungewissheit über den Ausgang der Ver- 
handlungen über die Aufnahme Griechenlands in die europäischen Gemein- 
schaften relativ befriedigend entwickelt hat. Nach der Unterzeichnung in Athen 
am 28. Mai 1979 des Vertrages über die Eingliederung Griechenlands in die 
europäischen Gemeinschaften am 1. Januar 1981 und nach der Ratifizierung 
durch die Parlamente ist der Beitrittsvertrag in Kraft getreten. Es ist sicher 
dass es für die griechische Volkswirtschaft Anpassungsschwierigkeiten geben 
wird aber es darf nicht übersehen werden dass der Vertrag selbst in Verbindung 
mit den Vertrag von Rom des 25. März 1957 viele Ausweichsmöglichkeiten 
gewährt allerdings unter der Voraussetzung dass sie gut begründet sein werden. 
Die europäischen Gemeinschaften sind seit 1958 sehr oft ihren einzelnen Mit- 
gliedern entgegenkommen um zur Lösumg ihren besonderen Probleme bei- 
zutragen. Es ist höchstwahrscheinlich dass sie das auch im Fall von Griechen- 
land machen werden. Letzterer ist nicht schwieriger als in den Fällen von Ir- 
land und von Süditalien. 
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Christ Anastasoff, M. A., The Bulgarians, from their-arrival in the Balkans to 
modern times. Thirteen centuries of history. (With seventeen maps, a compre- 
hensive bibliography on the Balkans, and a Bulgarian chronology). An Ex- 
position - University Book. Exposition Press. Hicksville, New York 1977. 
(Pp. V-XV + 3-276. Appendices I-XII, pp. 278-346. u, pp. 347- 
356. Bibliography, pp. 357-371. Index, pp. 373-380). 


(Review Essay) 


The book’s title and appearance are an attempt to present it as a serious 
historical study. It is, however, a work of deliberate political propaganda of 
monstrous historical inaccuracy, intentional omissions and frequently out- 
rageous distortion of historical fact, as I intend to make clear. Furthermore, 
Christ Anastasoff, who has published five similar books, is renowned for his 
dissemination of political propaganda on behalf of the Bulgarian Macedonians 
of America, and still dreams of the Great Bulgaria of the San Stefano Treaty. - 
In addressing himself to an American readership, unacquainted for the most 
part with Ancient Greek, Byzantine and modern Balkan history, he may well 
succeed in convincing many people that his absurd assertions are true; those 
who are familiar with the facts, however, must laugh aloud, and those who are 
confronted with this violation of their own history must see this with rage. 

But let us take a closer look at this work. The book’s very dust-jacket 
bears two maps, printed in green, which are clearly indicative of the contents. 
On the front is a map of the First Bulgarian State as it was under Tsar Symeon 
(the Great, 893-927) extending from Rhodope in the south to the Danube in 
the north, and from the Adriatic in the west to the Black Sea in the east. The 
public is thus led to believe that in Symeon’s time the Byzantine State was 
limited by European territory to the Thracian seaboard, Halkidiki and Greece 
south of Olympus. But this Bulgarian State never existed. It is a historical fact 
that Symeon made incursions into Byzantine territory, but he set up no state 
administrative services in the areas he plundered, and during his reign Bul- 
garia’s frontiers did not expand southwards. The Byzantine Patriarch, Nicholas 
the Mystic, Symeon’s contemporary, wrote to him in 913 that all the West, 
including Macedonia therefore, had always been under Byzantine rule and 
that he should not delude himself that his brigand raids had won him any By- 
zantine territory: “The Roman Kingdom owns the whole of the West... your 
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predecessors did not subjugate any part of the Roman Kingdom, nor have you 
(Symeon) at any time achieved such a prize” (Migne, P. Gr. 111, line 176). 

On the back of the dust-jacket there is a map of the Great Bulgaria of the 
San Stefano Treaty Grd March 1878), and within the green territory are faintly 
outlined Bulgaria’s borders as laid down by the Berlin Treaty (Ist July 1878) 
and the borders of Eastern Roumelia, which Bulgaria annexed by means of a 
coup d’état in 1885. The Great Bulgaria of the San Stefano Treaty, however, 
only ever existed on the Treaty papers and was no more than a Bulgarian dream 
for only four months. So twice already, on the dust-jacket alone, the unsus- 
pecting reader has been ingeniously misled regarding a supposed former Great 
Bulgaria which never existed as a historical fact and never took the form of a 
state of such territorial dimensions. 

Let us look inside the book now and examine its content. It contains so 
many unhistorical or deliberately distorted facts that the task of correcting 
the distortions and re-establishing the historical truth would require a longer 
book than the one under scrutiny. Of necessity, therefore, we must confine 
ourselves to a few characteristic points. 


Chapter I. We can accept as an unintentional inaccuracy the author’s 
statement that the Via Egnatia terminated in Thessaloniki (p. 6) and that the 
Goths were a Thracian tribe and the Dacians were Goths (p. 7), but not his 
assertion that the ancient Macedonians and Epirots were Illyrian tribes (p. 7). 
He says not a word about the Greek Doric tribe of Macedonians and their 
prehistorical descent, and this is a deliberate omission. 


Chapter IL The following statement by the author proves that the 
omission is indeed intentional: “The name of Macedonia... originates from the 
name of the Ilyrian tribe Macedoni... except for the name, nothing else con- 
nects the present geographic province of Macedonia with the state of Philip 
II and Alexander the Great. The Macedoni tribe... was assimilated in the 
Thraco-Illyrian mass long before the beginning of the Christian era” (p. 11). 
It really does require great daring to ignore all the historical and archaeological 
facts known about the geographical area of contemporary Macedonia —which 
holds the ruins of Pella, the palace of Veryina and the Macedonian tombs— 
and to speak of a Thraco-Illyrian mass there without fear of ridicule. If, as 
the writer asserts, the Macedoni tribe had already been assimilated into the 
Thraco-Ilyrian mass in the pre-Christian era, did Paul the Apostle carry out 
his preaching in Macedonia in the Thraco-Illyrian tongue? And did he write 
his Epistles to the Philippians and to the Thessalonicians in the Thraco-Ilyrian 
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language? À further historical absurdity: “With the fall of Macedonia under 
Roman rule, the use of its name was forbidden, and the province was renamed 
Pelagonia” (p. 11). With one verbal kick, the whole Roman history of Mace- 
donia goes flying out of the window. Macedonia Prima, Secunda, Tertia and 
Quarta, the Romans” original four-part division of Macedonia, is ignored, 
as is the great Provincia Macedonia, their final unification of the four parts. 
Which Pelagonia is this historically ignorant writer talking about? 

So much for the Roman period. Now for the Byzantine period of Mace- 
donia”s history: “During the sixth century A.D., the Byzantines began to call 
Macedonia a province south of Plovdiv (Philipopolis), while the present Mace- 
donia, as a geographic region, continued to be called Pelagonia” (p. 11). This, 
of course, is “Macedonia near Thrace”, which, precisely because of the de- 
signation “near Thrace”, is distinguishable from historical Macedonia, which 
never was called Pelagonia. Pelagonia was elsewhere. May we advise the author 
to do some reading about Pelagonia, e.g. Fanula Papazoglou’s, Makedonski 
gradovi u rimsko doba. Skopje 1957. Ziva Antika, Posebna Izdanja, Kniga I, 
Skopje 1957, 231-256. 

And now for the Slavs: “Toward the seventh century A.D., when the 
Slavs had taken over almost the entire Balkan Peninsula. Macedonia was 
also taken by the Slavs” (p. 12). The writer is referring to the small number of 
“Sclavinians” in Macedonia, the Strymon Slavs, Rynchini, Sagudati and 
Drogouviti Slavs, who settled in a Greek population and consequently were 
absorbed into it and in time disappeared. There were still traces of them left 
in 904, according to Kameniates (Kameniates, ed. Bonn, p. 496, line 5: “and 
some towns with mixed populations (on the plain of Thessaloniki), of which 
those who pay tributto the town (Thessaloniki) are called Apoyovßfraı and 
Zayovôätoi”. But our author thinks differently: “The Slavic tribes that had 
settled in the ancient provinces of Moesia, Thrace and Macedonia... gradual- 
ly, they were bound together into one national community—the Bulgarian” 
(p. 12). Exactly how this alchemy took place, all these Slavic tribes being 
transformed into Bulgarians, who have a quite separate history of their own, 
only Mr Anastasoff knows. But of course, he is not recounting historical 
facts, but making deliberately dogmatic assertions, secure in the knowledge 
that few people will be in any position to check them. He is concerned 
with the ignorant majority, which is also why he dares to make the following 
unhistorical statement: “In the ninth century, during the reign of Tsar 
Boris, the Slavic tribes living in the present geographic province of Macedonia 
were included in the composition of the Bulgarian State” (p. 12). The history 
of Boris-Michael is known to us, a man who was christened by the Byzantines 
and who welcomed Byzantine culture wholesale into Bulgaria; but how were 
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the Slavic tribes of Macedonia included in the then Bulgarian State without 
Macedonia itself, in which they lived, being also included? This is most strange! 
But the writer persists in his unhistorical absurdity: “The name of Thrace was 
applied to the region northwest from Constantinople, while the present ge- 
ographic province of Macedonia was named Bulgaria”. “And for many writers 
and authorities on the Balkans the geographic expressions ‘Macedonia’ and 
‘Bulgaria’ are interchangeable” (p. 12). Splendid! Macedonia is Bulgaria and 
Bulgaria is Macedonia. Our author says so. But since Macedonia was and is 
populated by Greeks, who never were Bulgarians, then Bulgaria, which is the 
same place, must logically be populated by Bulgarised Greeks. Which, all jok- 
ing apart, is partially true, as our author’s name indicates —Anastasoff = 
Anastasiou—- and as do many other Bulgarians’ names, being Greek names 
with Slavic suffixes! 

Now let us move on to the author’s startling discovery about the Turkish 
occupation: “When the Turks conquered Macedonia in 1371 (note that the 
Turks finally and decisively conquered Macedonia with the capture of Thes- 
saloniki in 1430), they found there a compact Bulgarian population... Gradual- 
ly, there settled in the country other ethnic groups, such as Turks, Albanians 
and Greeks, but they were in no position to affect the assimilation of the Bul- 
garian population” (p. 12). He does not know what he is talking about. After 
the Turks conquered Macedonia, he says, gradually other ethnic groups came 
there, and these were Turks, Albanians and Greeks. So these peoples did not 
exist in Macedonia before the Turkish conquest, there were only Bulgarians, 
whom the Turks were unable to assimilate. Bravo colonello! The man’s a real 
historian! 

And now, in the same chapter, the author’s final laboured conclusion: 
“From what has been said above, it follows that Macedonia as a geographic 
province in the southwestern part of the Balkan Peninsula has nothing in com- 
mon with the inhabitants of the ancient Macedonian State” (pp. 12-13). Mace- 
donia has nothing in common with the ancient Macedonian State - except, 
of course, that the palaces and tombs of the ancient Macedonian kings have 
recently been discovered there and excavated. The population of contemporary 
Macedonia has nothing in common with the inhabitants of the ancient Mace- 
donian State - except, of course, that they speak the same language and share 
the same customs and traditions. 

The whole of sub-section 3 (Hellenism and the Ancient Macedonians, 
pp., 13-15) is a patriotic delirium: “Were Philip II and his son, Alexander the 
Great, Greek? Are the Macedonians really of ancient Hellenic descent? Has 
Modern Greece a moral and ethnic claim to Macedonia? Does the acceptance 
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of Hellenistic culture make one a Greek? Similarly, does the acceptance of 
the Roman culture in the West make the Latin countries Italian?”. As to wheth- 
er the ancient Macedonian kings were Greeks, let the answer be given by Alex- 
ander I, the forebear of Philip and Alexander and the Argean son of Amyntas; 
referring to the Greeks’ army camp before the battle of Plataea, he says: “I 
too am a Greek of the ancient race and I do not wish to see Greece enslaved, 
rather than free” (498 B.C. - Herodotus IX, 45 et seq. - Thucydides II, 99 et 
seq.). As to whether the Macedonians are of Greek descent, let the answer be 
given by the two Greek brothers from Thessaloniki, Cyril and Methodius, 
the teachers of the Slavs and an unquestionable source for any serious histor- 
ian. As to whether contemporary Macedonia is still inhabited by Greeks, this 
is proved by their Greek language and tradition, which have survived 400 years 
of Turkish slavery. 

The author’s historical raving reaches its height now: “In the sixth century 
A.D., Macedonia was invaded by the Slavic-Bulgarian people. In the course 
of time, the Macedonians were assimilated by the Slavs and lost their language” 
(p. 15). In his delirium, though, he forgets that in the VIth century no Bulgari- 
ans yet existed in the Balkans, only appearing at the mouth of the Danube 
under Asparuch in 680 A.D., i.e. in the VIIth century. What Slavic-Bulgarian 
people invaded Macedonia a hundred years before the Bulgarians appeared? 
Needless to say, the Macedonian Greeks have “lost their language” and re- 
mained speechless only in the ignorant and insulting view of the Bulgarised 
Mr Anastasoff. 


In Chapter HI (The Roman-Byzantine World, pp. 17-21) the author’s 
tuneless skirling is to be heard again. Here are some of the motifs: “During 
the sixth century, Slavic tribes had seized one by one Moesia (Northern Bul- 
garia, south of the Danube River), Thrace, Macedonia, Dardania, a large part 
of Epirus, Thessaly and the Pepolonnesus. The entire region from the Danube 
river to the Aegean Sea and the Peloponnesus, according to Dr Constantine 
Jireček, the Czech historian, was called Slavonia” (p. 19). These unfounded 
theories of Fallmerayer’s, concerning the flooding of Greece by Slavs, have 
been discounted for a hundred years and more and are no longer even discussed 
by serious historians. The writer is very démodé here. When he incriminates 
Jireček, I wonder if he is familiar with the famous “Jireček line”, which passes 
from Alezzio on the Adriatic, between Skopje and Istip, through Niš and 
Sofia as far as the Black Sea? North of this line lies the area of Latin influence, 
on the basis of inscriptions found on the monuments; south of it Greek culture 
prevailed. Next movement: “The Greek emperors and patriarchs occupying 
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the thrones of Constantinople during that period (Middle Ages) had encroached 
upon the historical documents and records of Byzantium, changing and coun- 
terfeiting them, with the result that the Roman or Byzantine Empire was thus 
converted into a purely Greek entity” (p. 20). The Greek emperors and patri- 
archs of Constantinople, then, counterfeited Byzantium’s documents and re- 
cords (which, I wonder, from the thousands of years of Byzantium’s existence?) 
thereby converting the whole Roman or Byzantine Empire into a Greek entity. 
How did this historic event take place, and what exactly was the Roman or 
Byzantine Empire before this mammoth counterfeiting? A Slavic Empire, 
perhaps? The reader is dumbfounded by the author’s paranoiac imaginings. 
There is less harm done when he quite retrogressivly considers a Greek 
Byzantine Emperor not to have been Greek at all: “...authorities generally 
agree that the dynasty of Justinus I (518-527), from which Justinian (527-565) 
descended, and the dynasty of Basilius I (867-886) were not Greek — neither 
were those of Leo V (813-820) and Romanus I (920-944)” (p. 21). Quite retro- 
gressively, because he abides by the old history of Justinian, which is as follows: 
At the beginning of the XVIIth century, the Vatican librarian Nikolaos Ale- 
mannos discovered and published a Life of Justinian, supposedly written by 
a teacher of Justinian’s, one Theophilus. According to this Life, Justinus and 
Justinian were Slavs and Justinian’s real name was Upravda, which means 
‘just’; he later translated it into Latin. This discovery was so precious to the 
Slavs that the categorical evidence of the Byzantine sources was not taken into 
consideration and Justinus and Justinian were accounted Slavs, not only by 
Slav historians but also by the Greek historian Paparigopoulos (Vol. 3, chap. 
3, p. 81). No-one recalled that in the VIth century there were no Slavs on this 
side of the Danube. In 1883 the English historian J. Bryce was involved in re- 
search in the Vatican and at last discovered the manuscript on which Aleman- 
nos had based his Life of Justinian. He then proved, in an article published 
in the English Historical Review 2 (1877), 657-684, that the manuscript was a 
forgery, written at the beginning of the XVIIth century by a Dalmatian priest 
in an attempt to glorify the Slavic nation. Bryce’s evidence was so overwhelm- 
ing that since then even the Slav historians have never mentioned the matter 
again. Our author, of course, is still living in the pre-1877 era, or pretending 
that he is so that he can further his own propagandist intentions. One suspects, 
too, that Mr Anastasoff knows that Basilius I was called Macedon because 
he came from Macedonia “near Thrace” and was born in Adrianople, its capital, 
and not because he was a Slavo-Macedonian, as our writer would rather he 
had been. Leo V was called Armenios because he came from Armeniaka in 
Asia Minor, though this does not necessarily mean that he was an Armenian. 
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Romanus I was called Lacapenos because he came from Lacape in Asia Minor, 
which was inhabited by Greeks. Let us add one of our own: Leo HI (717-741) 
was called Isauros, though he was not born in Isauria; in fact he was born in 
Germanicaea in Syria, which former European historians mistook for Ger- 
manicaea in Isauria. They mistakenly called him Isauros, though he was ac- 
tually a Syrian Greek. 


In Chapter IV the writer relates the history of the First Bulgarian State 
(679-1018), as he himself would like it to have been, of course. In actual fact, 
historians have no definite knowledge of the Bulgarians’ origins. The name 
‘Bulgarian’ appears quite late in Byzantine sources (Vth century) and is be- 
lieved to refer to a Hun tribe, which had received this name from having lived 
for many years by the Volga river. Mr Anastasoff, however, fabricates a prodi- 
gious common origin for all the Bulgarian tribes, extending from the north- 
ern shores of the Caspian Sea to India and China: “The original homeland 
of the Bulgarians is commonly believed to have been the northern coast of 
the Caspian Sea, extending as far as India, Persia, and even China” (p. 23). 
He even knows that in 585 this homeland of the Protobulgarians’, between 
the Don and the Volga in the north and between the Caspian and the Black 
Sea in the south, was called “Great Bulgaria” and had a known leader: “The 
leader of the league was Khan Kubrat, educated in Byzantium” (p. 23). In 
585 the name ‘Bulgarian’ was not even known in Byzantium. According to 
the Miracles of Saint Dimitrios, a leader named Kubrat did exist c. 650, who 
led the rebelling prisoners taken by the Avars back to Byzantium and their 
homelands and who is believed to have been a Bulgarian; but this event took 
place in the VHth century and this Kubrat was not “educated in Byzantium”. 
(See P. Charanis, “Kouver, the Chronology of his Activities and their Ethnic 
Effects on the Regions around Thessalonica”, Balkan Studies II 1970, 229- 
247). 

In 681 an agreement was made between Constantine V and Asparuch, by 
which the barbarian tribe of the Bulgarians, who were very successful warriors, 
became a foederatum; that is, they settled within the frontier and in exchange 
for annual supplies of money and food undertook to guard their own particular 
section of the frontier. The Byzantines made such agreements with many bar- 
barian tribes, but Anastasoff considers this particular agreement to be the 
foundation of the Bulgarian State: “A peace treaty was signed in 681 with 
provisions that Byzantium pay annual indemnity. And it was by this very act 
thé new Bulgaro-Slavic State was recognised by Byzantium” (p. 24). First, 
the Byzantines never voluntarily recognised the establishment of any barbarian 
state within the bounds of their empire. And then, in 681 Asparuch and his 
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Bulgarians were still in the Danube delta and had not yet conquered the seven 
Slavic tribes of Moesia. How, then, could Byzantium have recognised a Bul- 
garo-Slavic State? See E. Chrysos, “Zur Griindung des ersten bulgarischen 
Staates”, Cyrillomethodianum 2 (1972), 1-7, who explains that there was no 
question of the founding of a state, it was simply a common agreement for 
the settling within the Byzantine Empire of a barbarian tribe which was paid 
to guard the frontier (a foederatum), regardless of the fact that the tribe later 
became hostile and waged war in order to become an independent Bulgarian 
hegemony. 

The author gives us further unhistorical “facts”; for example, that Em- 
peror Zeno (474-491), when confronted by an invasion of Ostrogoths in 480, 
called Bulgarians to his aid. Where did he get hold of these Bulgarians, since 
the Bulgarians were to make their appearance under Asparuch in the Danube 
delta 200 years later in 680 — as the author himself has already told us on p. 
24, indeed referring to them as “advancing Protobulgarians”. Such inconsist- 
ency can only be put down to the dizziness of patriotic fervour. The Slavs of 
Fallmerayer’s stale old theory, which Anastasoff repeats yet again, he styly 
associates with the Bulgarians: “Such were the Slavs, who began the influx 
into the Balkan Peninsula during the fifth and sixth centuries, and later on the 
Bulgarians during the seventh century” (p. 24). Fallmerayer’s Slavs, however, 
had nothing at all to do with Asparuch’s Bulgarians, who settled in Moesia in 
680 and lived there for some hundred years and only began warring with By- 
zantium and Constantine V in the VIIth century. So there is no historical 
basis at all for identifying the Bulgarians of Moesia with the “Sclavinian” Slavs 
of Greece. Forgetting once again what he has said about Asparuch’s “advanc- 
ing Protobulgarians” in 680, Anastasoff says: “The Bulgarians crossed the 
Danube during the sixth and seventh centuries and invaded the various Slavic 
tribes who had already been settled in what is now Bulgaria, Thrace and Mace- 
donia. Few in number, the Bulgarians intermarried with the subjugated Slavs 
and thus they were absorbed into the Slav bloodstream” (p. 26). What miracles 
chauvinistic propaganda can work when it has no respect for history! It can 
make Asparuch’s Bulgarians from distant Moesia subjugate the “Sclavinian” 
Slavs of Macedonia and be absorbed into them, such that the Bulgarians make 
their historical appearance in Macedonia by the VIIth century. Is that not a 
fine concoction? Except that Anastasoff absentmindedly forgets what he said 
at the bottom of p. 24: “Under the leadership of Khan Kubrat (584-642) and 
later of his son, Prince Asparuch (644-701), the Bulgarians appeared in Dob- 
rudja and Moesia, conquered the northern Slavs, and established the first Bul- 
garian Kingdom in 679, with Pliska as its capital” (p. 24). How then did they 
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“cross the Danube during the sixth and seventh centuries”, if they first appeared 
in Dobrudja and the Danube delta in 680? 680 is not the VIth century. And 
what Slavs, “settled in Thrace and Macedonia”, did they subjugate, when Mr 
Anastasoff himself has said that they “conquered the northern Slavs” — the 
Slavs, that is, of Moesia? Yet again, Mr Anastasoff does not know what he is 
talking about. I 

In a few lines and with some arbitrary statements, the writer finishes off 
the history of the First Bulgarian State. For instance, he maintains that: “Under 
Presian (836-852) and Boris I (852-889) Bulgaria extended its limits northwest 
to Iber (?) river and southwest beyond Ohrid. Almost the whole of Macedonia 
was included in the Bulgarian State” (p. 27). Exactly when and how, and in 
what particular battles, the whole of Macedonia became included in the Bul- 
garian State, we shall never know, for no available source or writings can tell 
us, and Mr Anastasoff is not saying. The brigand Symeon’s (893-927) Bulgarian 
Empire —-which never existed— is fortunately dealt with in a single sentence; 
and nothing at all is said about how Byzantium regained the territory which 
had been so opportunely siezed by Samuel (993-1014). Basil the Bulgarslayer 
is not worth mentioning (p. 27), it seems. 

Just how little Mr Anastasoff is bothered by these inconsistencies is made 
clear by the following: with reference to Boris-Michaei’s unsuccessful attempt 
to establish an independent Bulgarian Church, he admits: “Neither Rome 
nor Constantinople recognized an independent church for any particular na- 
tion” (p. 28). A little further on, however, he says: “Under Simeon’s successor, 
Peter (927-969), by order of the Byzantine Emperor Romanus I, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople recognized the autonomy of the Bulgarian Church. The 
integrity of the church continued during the reign of Samuel (993-1014)” (p. 
29). It should be noted that contemporary historians are of the opinion that 
there was no question of a Patriarchate either in Preslava or in Ohrid, but rather 
there was an archiepiscopate which assumed the title of Patriarchate, without 
this being recognised by the East or the West (see I. Tarnanidis, “H ĝia- 
udopooig tot attoxepddov tig Boviyapıwnjs “ExxAnolas (864-1235). (The 
formation of the autocephalous Bulgarian Church), Thessaloniki 1976). With 
reference to Cyril and Methodius, he says: “Both of them were born in Salo- 
nica, the capital of Macedonia, St Methodius was born in 825 and St Cyril 
in 827; his secular name was Constantine. Their father Leon was a noble- 
man and a Byzantine magistrate” (p. 31). This is correct. But later, on 
the same page, he says: “Being of Slavic descent, both of them spoke the old 
Slavic language fluently” (p. 31). How could the sons of a Byzantine magi.trate 
and nobleman have been of Slavic descent? Mr Anastasoff does not dispute that 
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the Byzantine province administrated by Methodius was the Strymon region, 
and we are assured as much by F. Dvornik (Les légendes de Constantine et 
de Méthode vues de Byzance, Prague 1933, pp. 2-19, Byzantinoslavica Sup- 
plementa T), as by G. Ostrogorsky (The Byzantine background of the Moravian 
Mission, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 19 (1965), pp. 13-16). Stilpon P. Kyriakidis, 
however, (Byzantine Studies IV, Thessaloniki 1937-39, pp. 359 et seq.) proves 
that there was no Slav nobility in the Strymon region at that time. Maybe this 
theory is nearer to the truth: Slavs had been settled by Byzantine Emperors 
in Bithynia too, and when Methodius resigned from the administration of 
his province he retired, as we know, to Polyhroniou Monastery on Bithynian 
Olympus — the nearest large monastery, naturally. It is hardly likely, after 
all, that he would have travelled from the distant Strymon region in Macedonia 
all the way to Asia Minor. 

There are further Cyril-and-Methodian paradoxes. On p. 31 we read that 
Cyril heard that the Slavs (one wonders which Slavs?) were unable to under- 
stand the Holy Liturgy and the Bible and so quickly composed an alphabet 
“to meet all the requirements of the Slavic or ‘Glagolic’ speech...”. One 
wonders who actually spoke this “Glagolic speech”, for in fact it was not a 
“speech” but a form of writing. The author himself admits as much: “In the 
old Slavic glagol means ‘word’, hence a sign that speaks”. And it is not true 
that the brothers christianised the Khazars of the Crimea (861), who spoke 
a Turkish dialect which could not be represented in “Glagolic” script (p. 32: 
“With the help of the newly invented alphabet, the Glagolitza, they succeeded 
in christianizing all of the Khazars”). 

On p. 43 Mr Anastasoff represents the founder of Bogomilism as a Bul- 
garian: “The movement was named after its founder, Father Bogomil, who 
was the first Bulgarian Christian reformer”, when in fact the name Bogomil 
is the Slavic translation of the Greek name Theophilos. The author has just 
said on the same page that Armenians and Syrians had been moved to Bul- 
garia and Thrace by Byzantine emperors and “...among these settlers were 
found Manicheans, Paulicians and Massilians...”, from whom, as we know, 
the teachings of Bogomilism originated. 


From Chapter V, which describes the establishment of the Second Bul- 
garian State (Byzantium and the Emergence of the Second Bulgarian State, 
1187-1393, p. 49-66) let us pluck a few more Bulgarian roses. Concerning the 
Bulgarian leader of this state, Ioannidji Kaloyan, 1197-1207, whose savagery 
led the Byzantines to dub him Skyloyanni (the dog), we read: “He made peace 
with the Greeks (1201) and then engaged (1202) in campaigns against the Serbs 
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(taking Nish) and against the Hungarians... The collapse of the Eastern Em- 
pire gave Kaloyan an excellent opportunity to reaffirm his dominions... At 
the same time he took over the whole of Macedonia”. There was no “peace 
with the Greeks” in 1201; Mr Anastasoff probably has in mind the Helleno- 
Bulgarian collaboration against the Latins in 1204-1206, in the course of which 
the Thracian Greeks, who were subject to very harsh treatment around Adria- 
nople in the areas where the Latin Emperor, the remaining Crusaders and the 
Venetians all held sway, decided to rebel and sought help from Joannidji, the 
Tsar of the Wallacho-Bulgarians. Later, however, from alliance he turned to 
hostility, destroyed the Greek towns of Thrace, slaughtered the population 
of Serres and twice besieged Thessaloniki where, in the course of his second 
siege in the autumn of 1207, he was found dead in his army camp. The Greeks 
ascribed his unhoped-for death to Thessaloniki’s patron Saint Demetrios, of 
whom portable icons still exist today depicting the Saint on horseback trans- 
fixing a fallen enemy with his spear and bearing the inscription “Skyloyannis” 
(see Ioakeim Iviritou, «I@a&vvov Zravpaxiov Adyos els ta Oaduata Tod 
"Afoun Anpntptov (An account by Ioannis Stavrakios of the miracles of 
St Demetrios)», Makedonika I (1940), p. 371). These events may be read of in 
Alexandra Krandonelli’s doctorat thesis, “H xara Aatlywy shAnvo-Bovdyagurt 
ovunpafız čv Godxn, 1204-1206 (The Helleno-Bulgarian collaboration in Thra- 
ce against the Latins, 1204-1206) Athens 1964. Concerning the destruction of 
Serres, see N. E. Petrovich, CH rpdtn dAokAnpotixn Katactpogr tõv Zeppv 
tò 1206 dnd tod BovAydpov "Imavvitty (The first total destruction of Serres 
in 1206 by the Bulgarian Ioannidji), Serres Chronicles of the Historical and 
Folklore Society of Serres and Melenikos 1953. The Bulgarian writer G. Can- 
kova-Petrova, “Bulgaro-Grucki i Bulgaro-Latinski otnosenija pri Kalojan i 
Boril”, Isvestija Inst. Ist. 21 (1970), p. 149-171, of course presents Skyloyanni as 
a “friend of the people”. 

Chapter V brings us up to the Turkish Occupation (section 6. Bulgaria 
under Turkish Rule, 1393-1878, p. 54 et seq.). It is a very brief account of the 
Turkish conquests and despite certain omissions it is satisfactory. The mere 
mention, however, of the Turks’ abolition of the Bulgarian Archiepiscopate 
of Ohrid in 1767 and its bishops’ subjugation to the Patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople arouses Mr Anastasoff’s wrath and he slanders and reviles the Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Constantinople for two whole pages (pp. 63 and 64), and returns 
yet again to the subject on p. 74 and 75. 

So Mr Anastasoff has briefly reviewed the ancient and medieval history 
of Macedonia and Bulgaria up to the Turkish Occupation and we have seen 
just what kind of a review it is. This is no objective historical review, but a 
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contemptible kind of Bulgarian political propaganda, which distorts facts and 
makes preposterous assertions with no historical basis whatsoever. 


From Chapter VI (p. 67) onwards and the beginning of the more recent 
history of Bulgaria and the Balkans, it will no longer be possible to deal in 
the same way with the 300 or so pages which remain, without writing 9 whole 
new book and exhausting everybody’s patience. So a few general observations 
on each chapter will have to suffice. 

In Chapter VI (Precursors of Bulgarian Self-Preservation and Awaken- 
ing, pp. 67-86) the writer acknowledges that during the Turkish Occupation 
and until the XVIIIth century the Bulgarian people lost all trace of national 
consciousness. Rather than seeing themselves as a separate nation, they ident- 
ified themselves completely with Orthodoxy (p. 69) and indeed, with their Greek 
culture, were proud to be considered Greeks (pp. 72 and 76). Mr Anastasoff 
attributes this sorry state to the tyranny of the Greek clergy and the Greek 
Patriarchate, whom he accuses of abusing their rights and, with the help of 
the Turkish authorities, stifling the spiritual development of the Bulgarian 
people (p. 74). There are Bulgarians to contradict this, however. Jordan Ivanov, 
the Bulgarian editor of “Bulgarian Antiquities in Macedonia”, says: “The 
well-known instances in no way support the view that there was any deliberate 
attempt to hellenise the Bulgarians. The process of hellenisation was there- 
fore natural and its success was due, as we have said, to an increased Greek 
bourgeoisie, to commerce, to literature and to the Church, all of which were 
quietly and gradually absorbed into the whole region and race”. (J. Ivanov, 
“Gräsko-Bälgarski otnoSenija predi cärkovnata borba” [= Greek-Bulgarian re- 
lations before the ecclesiastical conflict], Sbornik v Gest na Prof. L. Miletié, 
Sofija 1912, p. 166). See also A. A. Tahiaos, “H Guten dpinvicw z@y 
Boviydewy xal d éupériois tic BooAyapudjç fric xwńoews ë Maxe- 
dovia (The Bulgarians’ national awakening and the Bulgarian nationalist 
movement in Macedonia), Thessaloniki 1974, pp. 22 and note 2. (Publications 
of the Society for Macedonian Studies. Macedonian Popular Library, 28). 

The Bulgarian people’s survival was due, the author says, to their pro- 
fessional guilds (pp. 68-69), and their awakening to the work of a monk from 
Hilandariou Monastery, Father Païsios (1722-1798), who was a novice on 
Mount Athos together with the Greek scholar Evyenios Voulgaris (“a hellenized 
Bulgarian” [p. 70], the author calls him, misled by the name). Concerning the 
basic and limited achievements of the sciolist Paisios, whose ideology amount- 
ed to little more than hellenophobia, see A. A. Tahiaos, “Idei Paisija Xilendar- 
skogo v svjazi s Greteskim veZrozdeniem XVIII-go veka”, Actes du Premier 
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Congrès International des Études balkaniques et sud-est européennes, VII, Sofija 
1971, pp. 125-127. It is typical of Mr Anastasoff to make no mention of a con- 
temporary and namesake of Palsios’ on Athos, the Ukranian monk Paisios 
Velitskovskij, who founded an asectic and philological school on Athos, which 
was clearly philhellenic in character. See A. A. Tahiaos, “O Ilatoıog Beditoxde- 
oxi (1722-1794) xal ñ doxntixopiuodoyinn oxoAn tov (Paisios Velitskovskij 
[1722-1794] and his ascetic and philological school), Thessaloniki 1964. 

Mr Anastasoff’s anti-Greek propaganda also leads him to omit any men- 
tion of the fact that during the first dark centuries of Turkish enslavement, 
the Greeks and the Bulgarians shared their wretched plight, as the Greeks’ 
“Secret School” shows. J. Ivanov says: “Even up to the Greek-Bulgarian ec- 
clesiastical controversy in the XTXth century, both Greeks and Bulgarians 
lived harmoniously together as peoples with the same religion on whom the 
Turkish yoke lay equally heavily”. (J. Ivanov, ibid., p. 166). See also A. A. Ta- 
hiaos, “The Bulgarians’ national awakening etc.”, ibid., p. 22 and note 2. What 
tyranny is Mr Anastasoff talking about then? 

He also neglects to mention that after the Turkish authorities abolished 
the autocephalous Bulgarian Church in Ohrid in 1767, any disobedience on 
the part of the Bulgarian Orthodox clergy towards the Greek Orthodox Patri- 
archate was considered to be primarily an ecclesiastical matter, rather than a 
political question as the author would have it. He maintains that the Greek 
bishops “accused.the apostles of Bulgarian regeneration of being revolution- 
ists” and denounced them to the Turkish authorities (p. 74). As far as the Tur- 
kish authorities were concerned they were indeed revolutionaries. The author 
himself admits it on the next page, where he says that the first Bulgarian school, 
which the Bulgarians managed to open (“after centuries of Greek spiritual 
and educational oppression”) after the Russo-Turkish war in 1829, in Gavrovo 
on October 2nd 1835, “...became the hearth of revolutionary teachings... 
as a result, the school was closed by the Turkish authorities in 1876” (p. 75). 
Was the school also denounced by the Greek bishops? But further on Mr Ana- 
stasoff himself says: “By the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, many Bulgarians had obtained their education in Greek 
schools” (p. 76). Does this indicate “Greek spiritual and educational op- 
pression” ? 

But we should remind our forgetful author of the true facts. He says: “The 
Greek Bishop of Turnovo vehemently opposed the establishment of Bulgarian 
schools” (p. 74). This 1s barefaced slander! The absolute opposite was the case. 
The Bishop of Turnovo from 1821-1838 was Hilarion the Cretan, who was 
a great advocate of Bulgarian education; he maintained the Bulgarian school 
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at Svistov and founded the first Bulgarian schoolat Gavrovo, which was financ- 
ed by Basil E. Aprilof, the son of an Epirot Greek. Concerning Hilarion, see 
I. S. Negarov, “Tärnovski mitropoliti v Tursko vreme”, Spisanie na Bälgarskata 
Akademija na Naukite. Kniga LIT. Klon Istorico-Filologièen i Filosofsko-Ob$cest- 
ven 25 (1935), 236-243. See also A. A. Tahiaos, The Bulgarians’ national 
awakening etc., ibid., p. 24 and note 1. Our author mentions nothing of all 
this and with respect to Aprilof, he says only: “Apriloff took the initiative 
of organizing a committee for opening a Bulgarian school in Gavrovo, his 
native city” (p. 74). But Aprilof lauded most highly his patron Hilarion, Bishop 
of Turnovo, and as a historian Mr Anastasoff ought to acknowledge it. The 
first director Hilarion appointed to the Gavrovo school was Neofit Rilski, of 
whom our author says, quite simply and innocently: “Neophite Rilski from 
Bansko was the first to take charge of the newly established school of Gavrovo 
in 1835” (p. 77). He is crafty enough not to mention, however, that Rilski was 
later appointed Professor of Slavonic at the Theological School of the Patri- 
archate in Halki. Concerning Neofit Rilski, see B. Penev, Istorija na novata 
Bälgarska literatura III. Bälgarskata Literatura prez pärvata polovina na XIX 
vek. Sofija 1933, 470-520. See also A. A. Tahiaos, The Bulgarians’ national 
awakening etc., (id. p. 24 and note 1. Do these writers bear witness to the in- 
disputable facts which Mr Anastasoff refers to as “Greek spiritual and educa- 
tional oppression” on the part of the Orthodox Patriarchate? 

In this chapter the author attributes the delay in the awakening of the 
Bulgarian people’s national consciousness to the fact that the Greek clergy 
and Patriarchate suppressed their spiritual life, rather than to their less ad- 
vanced spiritual level, as was really the case. When Constantinople fell and 
the Turks took over Greek territory, Europe was suddenly filled with Greek 
intellectuals. Where were the Bulgarian intellectuals when the Turks occupied 
Bulgaria? “During the XVIIIth century not a single centre of purely Slavic 
culture and education existed in the whole of the Balkans”. (A. A. Tahiaos, 
The Bulgarians’ national awakening etc., ibid., p. 16 and note 2). On the other 
hand, the intellectual flowering of the Greek circles extended even into purely 
Bulgarian areas, as Ph. Shashko asserts in “Greece and the intellectual bases 
of the Bulgarian Renaissance”. American contributions to the seventh Inter- 
national Congress of Slavists, Warsaw, August 21st - 27th 1973. Vol. IT: History. 
The Hague - Paris 1973, 93-121. And it is untrue that the politically fanatical 
but historically insignificant book written by Palsios of Hilandariou Monastery 
was sufficient by itself to awaken the national consciousness of a whole people. 
“For some one hundred years the teachings of Palsios of Hilandariou had no 
repercussions in Macedonia; Russian activity and Russian money were necess- 
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ary before Bulgarian nationalism and a Bulgarian nationalist movement came 
into being...”. The Russian activity was set in motion by two Russian agents, 
the Miladinof brothers: “...what they themselves failed to achieve was achiev- 
ed by their students, their agents, the young people sent to study in Russia, 
the activities of the Russian consuls and, above all, by Russian money”. (A. A. 
Tahiaos, The Bulgarians’ national awakening etc., ibid., p. 39). Concerning 
the life and activities of the brothers Dimiter and Constantine Miladinof, see 
A. À. Tahiaos, ibid., p. 25-39. Our author says, quite innocently, of these two 
brothers: “The Miladinoff brothers of Struga, Dimiter (1820-1862) and Con- 
stantine (1830-1862), published the first anthology with Bulgarian folklore 
in 1861” (p. 77). His crafty silence covers a great deal. 

On March 11th 1870 the Bulgarian Exarchate was established through 
force of circumstances (Hatti-Humayun of the 18th January 1856 for equality 
between Moslems and Christians following the Ottoman defeat in the Crimean 
War, 1854-1856) and through foreign intervention (notably the Russian Consul 
Ignatief in Constantinople from 1864-1877). Through the Exarchate many 
Bulgarians even became Catholics and naturally it was not recognised by the 
Greek Orthodox Patriarchate, which excommunicated it on the grounds that 
it was schismatic. Not only was it a matter of ecclesiastical apostasy, but also 
the Exarchate ‘claimed that historically Greek territory was Bulgarian, as the 
author himself admits on p. 81: “The question of Macedonia had thus definitely 
arisen for the first time in Balkan history”... “The populations of Thrace 
and Macedonia were as Bulgarian as those of Bulgaria”... “Thrace and Mac- 
edonia ought to be Bulgarian since the people who live there are Bulgarians”. 
These are barefaced inaccuracies. It is from such unfounded and nonsensical 
claims on the part of the Bulgarians, rather than from the facts, that the so- 
called “Macedonian Question” has arisen, a product of Slav propaganda. 


Chapter VII eulogises the Haiduti, those Bulgarian mountain brigands, 
as national freedom fighters. The author acknowledges that their original motiv- 
ation was personal revenge rather than national liberation, as was also the 
case with the Serbian Haiduks and the Greek Klephts (“The Haiduti movement 
se in the beginning... had no political purpose; it was nota movement with 
an idea of working for the liberation of their subjugated and maltreated fellow 
countrymen. Their chief object was retaliation — to avenge themselves on the 
rapacious and unrestrained Turks” p. 90), but nevertheless he proclaims the 
Bulgarian Haiduti and the Serbian Haiduks as national heroes, whereas the 
Greek Klephts remain brigands as far as he is concerned. With a certain in- 
consistency of thought, he says: “These popular Balkan heroes appeared in 
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Serbia under the name ‘Haiduk’, in Bulgaria and Macedonia as ‘Haiduti’, and 
in Greece under the name of ‘Kleftis’”. They were all national heroes then. 
But no, this is unacceptable in the case of the Greeks: “The word ‘Kleftis’ 
means ‘thieves’” and the Greek Klephts “were true brigands and worked for 
their own personal gains. They did not carry out their work with the same 
romantic idealism as the Bulgarian ‘Haiduti’ or the Serbian ‘Haiduks’” (p. 90). 
So only the Greek Klephts were brigands, whereas the Bulgarian brigands, 
the Haiduti, and the Serbian brigands, the Haiduks, were national heroes. Mr 
Anastasoff has proclaimed it. With the one difference, however, which he for- 
gets, that the Klephts gave named chieftains and freedom fighters to the cause 
both before and after the Great Greek Revolution of 1821; there was no Great 
Bulgarian Revolution and a few of the Haiduti later continued their life of 
brigandage as rapacious Komitadjis. 

How is it possible, though, that the Bulgarians staged no Great Revol- 
ution? Mr Anastasoff undertakes to tell his uninformed readership all about it. 
On p. 98, under the title 7, The Bulgarian Insurrection of 1876, he first presents 
us with the uprising in Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1875, an uprising which 
neither was Bulgarian nor had any patriotic or liberational aim, as Mr Anasta- 
soff admits: “The primany causes of the original rising in Herzegovina were 
not so much political as social and economic”. He then presents as a Bulgarian 
Revolution a few revolutionary events in a few Bulgarian mountain villages 
around Tatar-Pazarjik in April 1876, though, as he says: “They were barely 
able to hold their own against the Turkish forces” (p. 99). In fact they were 
suppressed by the Turks in the usual way, by the sword, exaggerated reports 
of the slaughters being reported by Bulgarians to foreigners and press corres- 
pondents in Constantinople: “The priest Taleff of Tatar-Pazarjik informed 
them of the happenings in the area of revolt by letters sent by special courier” 
(p. 99). These reports, when published in English newspapers, caused a great 
stir on the part of the opposition party against the Prime Minister Disraeli. Mr 
Anastasoff has no hesitation in accusing Disraeli of forgery, since he did not help 
the Bulgarian cause: “Benjamin Disraeli, the Prime Minister, doubted whether 
such atrocities had really occurred and even resorted to forged telegrams from 
the British Ambassador in Constantinople, Sir Henry G. Elliot, to show that 
the stories published in the Daily News and Times were ‘gross exaggerations?” 
(p. 101). 

The last subdivision of Chapter VII (9. Americans in Bulgaria’s History, 
pp. 102-103 — a captatio benevolentiae for the American readership, needless 
to say) contains a foreign journalistic success and a piece of Bulgarian nonsense. 
The Irish-American correspondent for the London Daily News, Januarius A. 
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Macgahn, who had accompanied the young American Consul in Constan- 
tinople, Eugene Schuyler, was sent, after the great uproar, in July 1876 to the 
Tatar-Pazarjik region to investigate the rumoured Turkish atrocities in the 
area which had rebelled earlier that year. From the isolated town of Batak 
in August he sent the Daily News a report full of frightful accounts of the mur- 
dered victims’ decomposing corpses. Our author says: “Macgahn’s letter of 
August 2 1876, sent from Tatar-Pazarjik and published in the Daily News, 
provoked the inevitable Russo-Turkish War” (p. 103). But he does not mention 
exactly what the American Consul Schuyler’s official report said, Schuyler 
being the official government representative. 

Mr Anastasoff informs us that Macgahn died in Constantinople on 9th 
June 1878 and was buried in Peran. In 1884 his remains were transported to 
America and re-buried in New Lexington, Ohio. Ten years later a memorial 
to him was erected bearing the inscription: “Macgahn, Bulgarian Liberator” 
(p. 103). But our author does not say who erected this memorial with its ab- 
surd inscription; he does not make it clear whether it was the American govern- 
ment or the incorrigible American Bulgarians. 


Chapter VIII (The Establishment of the Third Bulgarian State, 3, 1878, 
pp. 105-126) reports, amongst other things, the three outstanding political 
events in modern Balkan history: a) The San Stefano Treaty, 3rd March 1878 
(pp. 107-109), b) The Congress of Berlin and its Objective, Ist June - Ist July 
1878 (pp. 109-111), c) The coup d’état by which Bulgaria annexed Eastern 
Rumelia on 6th September 1885 (8. Unification of Eastern Rumelia with the 
Principality of Bulgaria, pp. 118-120). Once again our author proves SS 
a poor propagandist and a poor historian. 

Concerning the San Stefano Treaty he maintains in all seriousness that 
the vast Bulgaria (from Thessaly to the Danube and from the Black Sea to 
Albania), which Russia, having won the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, had 
constructed on paper as a Slavic satellite of her own on the way to Constan- 
tinople and the Dardanelles, had a primarily Bulgarian population: “The Great 
State of Bulgaria thus created was based essentially on historical and ethnic 
considerations; the preponderant character of the population was Bulgarian” 
(p. 108). Nothing could be farther from the truth. The whole history of Mac- 
edonia and Thrace has been ignored, as have the dense Greek and Serbian 
populations; it is a well-known fact that only the regions of what are today 
Serbian and Bulgarian Macedonia had a somewhat denser Bulgarian popula- 
tion. Mr Anastasoff does not dare to support his assertions himself with histori- 
cal reasoning and statistics, but calls upon a book by a certain Oscar Brown- 
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ing (4 History of the Modern World, London 1912, pp. 294-297) to plead his 
case for him. Concerning the San Stefano Treaty, Browning has the following 
absurd and unhistorical remarks to make: (p. 108) “It was by no means favor- 
able to Russian ambition (in which case, why was it not acceptable to the West- 
ern Powers?) and, indeed, suggested the suspicion that it was drawn up by 
Ignatiev with exaggerated moderation (let’s hear it for moderation! Without 
it Bulgaria would have had boundaries from the Carpathians down to Crete) 
because he knew that as soon as it was concluded it would be torn to pieces 
by Great Britain (which did indeed happen, possibly because of the moder- 
ation). It created a large Bulgaria, founded on knowledge of history of that 
country and her claim, through her energy and steadfastness, to be the domi- 
nant power in the peninsula (it is precisely because this country’s history, her 
arrogant pretensions and Russia’s aspirations were so well known that the 
Treaty, which surpassed even the boldest Bulgarian ambition and endangered 
the national interests of the Western Powers, “was torn to pieces”)”. The great 
historian continues: “The new Bulgaria received Kavala on the Aegean as a 
port for the exportation of her produce (by what historical and ethnological 
criteria, I wonder, could so utterly Greek a town as Kavala be considered Bul- 
garian?). She could not have been a satellite of Russia, but was far more likely 
to become ungrateful to the power which had created her and thus be an ef- 
fective barrier to the advance of Russia towards Constantinople (it is curious 
that the Western Powers did not realise this)”. He is also insolent: “The map 
of the Balkan Peninsula distributed to members of Parliament was of menda- 
cious character... The Bulgarians were the predominant power in the Penin- 
sula and the Greeks had no claim to consideration”. Mendacious maps distrib- 
uted to the members of the English Parliament! Is this possible? The Bulgari- 
ans were the predominant power in the Balkans! So predominant that they 
were unable to throw off the Turkish yoke, as the Greeks did. The Greeks had 
no claim to consideration! Who deprived them of it — their three-thousand- 
year history of their achievements in 1821? It is perfectly clear who is “of men- 
dacious character”. Perhaps after all this, Oscar Browning should have been 
awarded an “Oscar” for history: unless, of course, Mr Anastasoff would like 
to claim it. i 

The San Stefano Treaty, creating that Great Bulgaria dreamt of by Rus- 
sia and seemingly by our author still, according to him solved all the problems. 
The problems of the Bulgarian nationalists, that is: “The San Stefano Treaty 
with one stroke had solved the Bulgarian question most satisfactorily. The 
Bulgarian people considered themselves not only liberated but also politically 
united” (p. 109). In actual fact, however, the San Stefano Treaty had neither 
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a historical nor an ethnological basis, since it took over non-Bulgarian ter- 
ritory and subjugated non-Bulgarian peoples, and moreover constructed by 
means of force and Russian arms an enormus robot-state in the service of Rus- 
sia. Which is why on Ist June 1878 the Western Powers gathered in Berlin for 
a conference and one month later signed the Treaty of Berlin, which revised 
the San Stefano Treaty, divided Great Bulgaria into five parts and returned 
Bulgaria to its historical place. Our author laments: “England, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, however, jealous of Russia's political preponderance in 
the Near East and fearing that the creation of a strong Bulgarian State in 
the Balkans would prove a mere Russian vanguard toward the Dardanelles, 
intervened in behalf of Turkey, and caused the convocation of the Berlin Con- 
gress for the revision of the San Stefano Treaty... In this manner Bulgaria 
was sacrificed on the altar of selfish interest of a suspicious Europe” (p. 110). 
But yet again he forgets that a couple of pages previously (p. 108) he quoted 
the so-called historian Oscar Browning in support of the opposite claim — that 
the San Stefano Treaty did not serve Russian interests, rather it was an ob- 
stacle between Russia and the Dardanelles. Now, however, he is indirectly 
admitting the truth. 

One of the five divisions of the former Great Bulgaria, the southern part 
of Bulgaria, was given the name of Eastern Roumelia together with a certain 
administrative autonomy under a Christian governor and under the control 
of the Sultan. The Bulgarian military coup d’état which annexed Eastern Rou- 
melia with the collaboration of the Porte-appointed Christian governor, took 
place in September 1885, was successful and was sanctioned in April 1886, 
despite Russian opposition. This was due to the assistance of England, which 
prevented any external intervention; but not because she was “now anxious 
to repair the political conscience of Great Britain which had been largely re- 
sponsible for the partition of San Stefano Bulgaria”, as Mr Anastasoff says 
on p. 120, but, precisely because Russia was opposed to the annexation, England 
was counting on a united anti-Russian Bulgaria. 


With Chapter IX (The Macedonian Question: An Apple of Discord, pp. 
128-150) Mr Anastasoff commences his own personal account of the conflict 
between the various nationalities (Bulgarians, Greeks and Serbs — and not 
just Serbs and Greeks, which implies that the conflict took place on Bulgarian 
territory, as the author says: “Macedonia became an arena of Serbian and 
Greek propaganda” (p. 128)) for dominance in Macedonia, which the Berlin 
Treaty had left under Turkish sovereignty. This conflict had in fact been rumbl- 
ing away underground ever since the establishment of the Bulgarian Exarchate 
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in 1870, but Mr Anastasoff neglects to inform us of the ways and means by 
which the Exarchate infiltrated the peoples of Macedonia — particularly 
after the coup d’état in Eastern Roumelia in 1885 and up to the beginning of 
the Komitadjis’ armed activities in 1894 — and what distorting effects the 
Exarchate’s propaganda had on these peoples’ national consciousness. (See 
Evangelos Kofos, M. A. Georgetown University, Nationalism and Communism 
in Macedonia. Thessaloniki 1964: pp. 20-22, Penetration by the Exarchate, 1885- 
1893, pp. 22-25, The Impact of Propaganda on the Peoples of Macedonia. 
Society for Macedonian Studies. Institute for Balkan Studies, no. 70). 

On p. 129 Mr Anastasoff presents us with an analysis of the composition 
of Macedonia’s population before the departure of the Turks in 1912. Accord- 
ing to his very arbitrary reckoning Macedonia comprised 55% Bulgarians, 
20% Turks, 10% Greeks, 5% Albanians, 5% Jews and Wallachians and 5% 
Gypsies and other races, and he maintains that: “The predominant group 
that played the major role in the affairs of Macedonia was the Bulgaro-Mac- 
edonians”. Then on pp. 130-131 he presents three groups of statistics, Bulgarian, 
Serbian and Greek: he credits only the Bulgarian figures with authenticity 
and rejects the rest out of hand: “The Bulgarian statistics alone take into ac- 
count the national consciousness of the people themselves” (p. 131). Fortu- 
nately he has already taken care to inform us on p. 130 that: “Owing to the dif- 
ferent principles and methods of calculation employed, national propagandists 
arrived at wholly discrepant results, generally exaggerated, in the interest of 
their own nationality”. But what else has he shown himself to be hitherto other 
than a “national propagandist”? And consequently what becomes of the au- 
thenticity of his own statistics and his assertion, also made “in the interest 
of his own nationality”, concerning the dominance of the Bulgarian element 
(“the predominant group”)? 

The truth is that any statistics concerning the population of Macedonia 
at that period are utterly unreliable because of the mixture of nationalities 
and the fluid national consciousness of some of them, and because of the con- 
flict between the various nationalities. The statistics produced by interested 
parties are compiled to support national claims, and those of disinterested 
foreigners are based on insufficient or distorted evidence. Serious historians 
discern three distinct population zones in Macedonia c. 1880-1890: in the north 
the Slavic element was predominant, though it is impossible to ascertain the 
extent of its Bulgarisation; in the extreme west the Albanian element predomi- 
mated; and in Southern Macedonia the great majority was Greek. Between 
‚the Slavic zone in the north and the Greek zone in the south there was a mixture 
‘of polyglot peoples, who had no clearly-defined national consciousness and 
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whose patriotism was purely local, such that it is difficult to know whether 
to include them in the north or the south zone. 

The Exarchate did its best to implant Bulgarian national consciousness 
in these intermediate peoples in order that Macedonia should appear to be 
Bulgarian dominated. Its propaganda had a considerable degree of success, 
but unsatisfied Bulgarian extremist and nationalist elements turned to more 
efficacious and violent methods, instigating years of bloodshed and fighting 
—now known as the Macedonian Struggle— through the terrorist activities 
of the Komitadjis. This the author presents as a spontaneous popular revol- 
ution, declaring: “The Bulgarian population of Macedonia, along with that of 
Thrace, set themselves to organize a revolutionary movement of their own 
under the order of a revolutionary central committee” (p. 134). In fact, on the 
contrary, LM RO (Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation), which 
was founded in 1893 and consisted of Bulgarian extremists, did its best to in- 
stigate a revolution, whether the people wanted it or not, for an autonomous 
Macedonia and Thrace. But this autonomous state was to be Bulgarian, a 
Second Bulgarian State, and consequently, despite its multinational declar- 
ations, only “Exarchal” Bulgarians were accepted as members of I.M.R.O. and 
the organisation systematically slaughtered and murdered “Patriarchal” Greek 
and Slavophones in Macedonia. 

Mr Anastasoff reveals nothing of these bloody activities; but he is betrayed 
by the French General Consul in Thessaloniki, M. Steeg’s report of the 3rd 
December 1902 to the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Delcassé. Our 
author quotes this report on p. 137, somewhat maladroitly, for quite other 
reasons. Amongst other things, it says: “The adherents of the Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organisation are more numerous and better organised than 
those of the Sofia Committee and it is this organisation to which should be ascrib- 
ed the summary executions and the acts of terror which so often occur in this 
country”. How hypocritical Mr Anastasoff is to present the criminal members 
of I.M.R.O. as ideological freedom fighters, when he says: “Their idealism 
and devotion to the cause of freedom and human rights deserve one’s admir- 
ation. They were true apostles and martyrs for the cause of freedom and self- 
determination of Macedonia” (p. 138). He means Bulgarian freedom, of course, 
and only Bulgarian human rights, for neither Greek not Slavophone Patriarch- 
als were entitled to freedom and human rights. Similar ways of thinking have 
made themselves felt in Macedonia in more recent years too. 

The Balkan Slavs still celebrate today the propaganda-ridden “Ilinden” 
(the Feast of the Prophet Elijah) Insurrection on August 2nd (old style, July 
20th). The insurrection took place in 1903 (6. An Attempt for Freedom — The 
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Ilinden Insurrection of 1903, pp. 143-150) and the author first acknowledges, 
somewhat ingenuously, the methods employed by I.M.R.O.: “Assassination 
was the only weapon the latter (I.M.R.O.) possessed and they did not hesitate 
to have recourse to it, more especially against Greeks who acted as the secret 
police of the Turks and thus committed murder by proxy” (p. 145). This accusa- 
tion was of course a pretext for the extermination of the Greek element, for 
how else could Macedonia be made to appear Bulgarian dominated? He then 
proceeds to present this insurrection as very ‘great’: “...on a scale that would 
entitle it to be referred to as a ‘great insurrection’ (p. 148), by exaggerating 
the numbers of skirmishes, insurgents and dead: “From the time of the up- 
rising on August 2 until its fall November 2, there were 239 skirmishes and 994 
insurgents and 5,328 Turkish soldiers killed. The total number of insurgents 
was about 27,000, against a Turkish army of 351,000” (pp. 148-149). 

But, as the author himself admits, after the 25th August the Insurrection 
became defensive, rather than offensive, and on 2nd November it ended: “From 
25 August onward, the revolutionists were acting purely on the defensive... 
After September, the fighting was very desultory, and on November 2 the In- 
surrection was officially declared at an end” (p. 148). How could 239 skirmishes 
have taken place in just three weeks of real fighting, and how could 351,000 
Turkish troops have fought in the confined area of the vilayet of Vitolia, where 
the insurgents had taken over only three small towns, Krousovo, Kleisoura 
and Neveska? How much faith can one have in Mr Anastasoff’s figures? In 
actual fact, the [linden Insurrection —which was conducted by a few groups 
of Komitadjis, who coerced or terrorised a number of Slavophone villagers 
into the mountain vilayets of Monastir (Vitolia) and Adrianople— lasted just 
three weeks before being crushed by the Turkish army. That is how ‘great’ it 
was. The town of Krousovo, inhabited by a Greek majority, was chosen by 
the insurgents as the “Democracy of Krousovo”; but they left it in ruins twelve 
days later, abandoning the Greek inhabitants to the vengeful wrath of the Turks. 
Of course, Mr Anastasoff does not mention this, but he adds: “Such was in- 
deed the heroic but tragic end of I.M.R.O.’s great insurrection of 1903” (p. 
149). 


Chapter X (The Great Powers and the Macedonian Question, pp. 153- 
179) brings us up to more modern European history and relates the Great 
Powers’ unsuccessful attempts to impose reform plan on the Ottoman Empire in 
an endeavour to bring peace to the strife-torn peoples of European Turkey. 
These plans were the first Austro-Russian plan of Vienna and the second Aus- 
tro-Russian plan of Mourjeg. Mr Anastasoff continues his propagandist tac- 
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tics and maintains that when groups of Greeks and Serbians finally took up 
arms in self-defence against I.M.R.O. atrocities, they were helping the Turks 
against the Bulgarians (5. Greek and Serbian Bands Aid the Turks Against 
the Bulgarians, pp. 163-168). He says nothing of the bloody messacres of Greek 
and Slavophone Patriarchals by I.M.R.O. and maintains, on the contrary and 
in the face of all historical evidence, that the Macedonian Bulgarians “were 
fighting for the freedom of all nationalities” and that they “had invited all 
Macedonians, regardless of nationality or religion, to take their stand under 
the flag of liberty” (p. 164). But it is a well-known fact that their sole aim was 
to make Macedonia appear Bulgarian dominated by exterminating all who 
were not Bulgarian Exarchals, under the pretext of waging a war of liberation. 
The Greeks and Slavophones also desired liberation from the Turkish yoke 
and they would never have fought the bloody life and death war against I.M. 
R.O. —the famous Macedonian Struggle— if they had had a common purpose. 
This struggle put an end to I.M.R.O.’s systematic annihilation of non-Bul- 
garians and itself ended at the same time as the Young Turks’ revolt (1904- 
1908) with an amnesty and the promise of equal civil rights for all Macedonian 
national groups. This promise was not to be kept, however, as the Young Turks 
embarked upon a relentless islamisation of the subjugated peoples, something 
the Sultans had not done for centuries and which led the Balkan States to gather 
together and to the outbreak of the Balkan Wars. Professor D. Dakin of 
London University has written a serious scholarly study of the Macedonian 
Struggle, The Greek Struggle in Macedonia, 1897-1913, Thessaloniki 1966. 
(Institute for Balkan Studies, no. 89). 


In the last three chapters of the book, Mr Anastasoff recounts the events 
of a) the Balkan Wars (Chapter XI: Bulgarian Wars for the Liberation of the 
Bulgarians in Macedonia and Thrace — the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913, pp. 
182-205), b) the First World War (Chapter XII: The First World War, 1914- 
1918, and Bulgaria, pp. 217-250) and c) the Second World War (Chapter XMI: 
The Bulgarians in the Second World War, 1941-1944, pp. 253-274). His histori- 
cal account is accompanied by an entirely one-sided and unhistorical defence 
and justification of the Bulgarian viewpoint. I shall spare the reader’s endur- 
ance, however, and not follow him into his distortions of Bulgarian history: 
let me simply give a few indications.of his historical veracity. 

In his account of the First Balkan War, Mr Anastasoff says: “Although 
the Greek army was farther from Salonika than the Bulgarian Rilo division, 
the Turks surrendered Salonika to them” (p. 193). This is a deliberate conceal- 
ment of historical truth. After the defence agreement between Greece and Bul- 
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garia in Sofia on 29th May 1912, a military agreement was also made on 12th 
September 1912 (for the text of this agreement, see Iv. E. Guechoff, L’ Alliance 
Balcanique, Paris, Librarie Hachette et Cie 1915, pp. 228-234), which contained 
the provision that in the event of Serbian participation, Bulgaria would trans- 
fer her troops to the Thracian front — which indeed took place. Since no agree- 
ment had been made regarding the partition of Macedonia after the victory, 
Bulgaria treacherously sent the Rilo division south-west to take Thessaloniki 
before the approaching Greek troops could manage to do so. We all know of 
the agonised telegrams Prime Minister Venizelos sent to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Greek troops, Crown Prince Constantine, who had been delayed 
in the outlying country; and in obedience to the telegrams he entered the city. 
The Bulgarian troops, then, were not closer than the Greeks, and the Turks 
handed over the city to the latter. The Bulgarians’ deceitfulness is also proved 
by the events which followed. Requesting and receiving permission from the 
Greek Commander-in-Chief to enter Thessaloniki, supposedly in order to 
rest, Bulgarian troops ensconced themselves permanently and demanded de 
facto joint government of the city. They were later driven out, of course, by 
machine-gun fire. (These events are recounted by the Greek liaison officer 
at the Bulgarian headquarters, Athanasios Souliotis-Nikolaidis, Diary of the 
First Balkan War, Thessaloniki 1962, Institute for Balkan Studies. See also 
Evangelos Kofos, Nationalism and Communism in Macedonia, p. 39 and p. 40). 

Concerning the outbreak of the Second Balkan War, Mr Anastasoff again 
conceals the truth and condemns Serbia for violating the agreement and insti- 
gating the war: “Serbia now demanded the extension of her territorial claims 
far beyond the line agreed upon in the Bulgaro-Serbian Treaty of March 13, 
1912. Serbia in fact began to claim all the territory occupied by her army” (p. 
195). But the truth is otherwise. Austro-Hungary and Italy blocked the Serbian 
troops’ advance towards the Adriatic and Albania, so that they were forced 
to turn south; they then occupied Monastir (Vitola) within the Bulgarian zone 
as laid down by the Bulgaro-Serbian treaty. On 25th May 1912 the Serbian 
Prime Minister made friendly overtures to Sofia regarding a revision of the 
Treaty for recognition of the Serbs’ recent occupation of Bulgarian territory, 
given that Bulgaria would receive Serbian aid in the capture of Thrace rather 
than vice versa as had been formerly agreed. But Bulgaria not only rejected 
these proposals, ignoring the Serbian blood which had been shed and depri- 
ving her Serbian allies of any profit from the war, but then made a surprise 
attack on both the Serbians and the Greeks on 29th June 1913. This was the in- 
stigation of the Second Balkan War between the three allies. It is recounted 
by the Carnegie report, which Mr Anastasoff, however, does not quote to his 
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own advantage this time. (Dotation Carnégie pour la paix internationale. En- 
quête dans les Balkans: rapport présenté aux directeurs de la dotation par les 
membres de la commission d’enquéte, Paris 1914, p. 44. See also E. Kofos, ibid., 
p. 40, note 24). Mr Anastasoff of course denies that Bulgaria was responsible 
for its attack on the allies, ascribing it to an independent and arbitrary action 
on the part of the leader of the Bulgarian Army Staff, General Savof (p. 197). 
It is not important that a scapegoat was found, however. What does matter 
is that Bulgaria debarred any friendly concord with her allies and started a 
war, an action which two of her former Prime Ministers have denounced as 
“criminal stupidity”. (See Al. Chankov in Makedonska Tribuna, Indianapolis, 
Ind. U.S.A., 18th September 1952 — Iv. Guechoff, La folie criminelle et Pen- 
quête parlementaire, Sofia 1914. See also E. Kofos, ibid., p. 40, note 25). 

The Second Balkan War ended, as we know, with the defeat of Bulgaria 
and the Treaty of Bucharest on 10th August 1913, through which Macedonia 
was divided for the first time between Greece, Serbia and Bulgaria. 

Our lamenting author uses unprovable statistics in an attempt to show 
that the parts of Macedonia which the treaty allotted to Serbia and Greece 
had Bulgarian majorities (pp. 199-201). Apart from the fact that there were 
many more Slavophones in the Serbian part than in the Greek part, I think 
enough has been said already about the value of Macedonian population statis- 
tics at that period. Mr Anastasoff’s figures concerning the Bulgarians in Mac- 
edonia have been devised purely for his own diversion. 

He then proceeds to accuse the Serbians and the Greeks of systematically 
expelling the Bulgarians from their newly-acquired areas of Macedonia and 
attempting to deprive them of their national identity (pp. 201-205). It is quite 
natural that the Bulgarians should not have enjoyed the dismantling of L.M. 
R.O.’s enforced Bulgarisation of the inhabitants of these areas. It is also natural 
that in such fanatical national struggles excesses should be committed by all 
sides. But it is not natural for a historian to be so one-sided and so deliber- 
ately extreme. For instance, Mr Anastasoff says nothing of such activities on 
the Bulgarian side. 

Concerning the First World War which followed, Mr Anastasoff is silent 
about the atrocities committed by the Bulgarians for three whole years (1915- 
1918) when they were occupying Serbian Macedonia and the eastern part of 
Greek Macedonia, which they siezed in exchange for joining the war on the 
side of the highest bidder, the Central Powers (Germany, Austria and Italy). 
These atrocities are concealed in the brief comment: “Macedonia was there- 
fore liberated from Serbian oppression, and a Bulgarian regime over the country 
established” (p. 223). Our author does not of course state just what a “Bul- 
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garian regime” meant to non-Bulgarians; fortunately others do: see Elisabeth 
Barker, Macedonia. Its place in Balkan Power Politics, London 1950, pp. 29- 
30 (The Royal Institute of International Affairs). Mr Anastasoff, then, is one- 
sided in his reporting of events and deliberately extreme in his accusations and 
his imaginary figures. He is a propagandist and not a historian. 

As we know, Bulgaria was defeated in the First World War and with the 
Neuilly Treaty of 27th November 1919 was deprived not only of what she had 
already lost by the Treaty of Bucharest on 10th August 1913 but also of her 
outlet into the Aegean, the area between Nestos and Kavala. 

Bulgaria, defeated and universally hated for her activities, was forced to 
sign the Neuilly Treaty, which Mr Anastasoff criticises as unfair. His censure, 
however, is not direct, but rather through the support of others. He quotes 
1) Pro-Bulgarian reports to the American President Wilson (from American 
missionaries in Bulgaria, p. 288, and from an Englishman, James David Bour- 
chier, pp. 229-230); 2) an article by Bourchier published in February 1919 in the 
Contemporary Review, addressed to the League of Nations, pp. 230-232; and 
3) a speech made in the House of Lords by the opposition member Lord James 
Bryce, criticising the Paris Treaties of 1919, pp. 233-238. 

However, these “testimonials” to the validity of Mr Anastasoff’s allega- 
tions contain ideas which are historically inaccurate; in the missionaries’ re- 
port, for example, one may read: “...from Skopia and Ochrida to Drama, the 
great bulk of the population is Bulgarian in origin, language and customs, 
and forms an integral part of the Bulgarian nation” (p. 228). This means that 
all the Slavophones, Greeks and non-Greeks, from Skopia to Ohrid, and all 
the Greeks from the Greek towns of Florina and Kastoria as far as the Greek 
town of Drama comprised no more than a small minority in comparison with 
the vast bulk of the Bulgarian population. This is not true. The towns had dense 
Greek populations and the Slavophones in the villages were by no means all 
Bulgarians. Had the demographic composition of Macedonia during that period 
been clear, the subject would not have occupied the attention of so many go- 
vernments for so long. Mr Anastasoff’s allegations here, then, are propaganda, 
not history. 

In Bourchier’s report to President Wilson, a) as a solution to the Macedoni- 
an Question it is suggested that Macedonia be given autonomy — which is a 
crafty solution that the Bulgarians have always supported as it would in time 
permit Bulgaria to annex the whole of Macedonia by coup d’état, as she did 
in 1885 to Eastern Roumelia; b) the bounds of this autonomous Macedonia 
are suggested as extending from the Serbian border to the Aegean and from 
the Bulgarian border to Albania, while “the southern frontier, extending from 
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Lake Castoria to the mouth of the Vardar, would also retain Nigrita and the 
Chalkidiki Peninsula”; and, believe it or not, c) “Salonica, which is commer- 
cially inseparable from the interior, would naturally become the capital of the 
new state. If this is thought impossible, a maritime outlet would still exist at 
Kavala” (pp. 229-230). The rogue did not spare either Halkidiki, where no 
` Slav immigrant has ever set foot, or Thessaloniki, where no Bulgarian conquer- 
or has ever set foot. It is unbelievable that such preposterous ideas from a by- 
gone age should be called upon today as historical justification for Bulgaria 
in a book written in 1977 by a Bulgarian citizen of the modern People’s Re- 
public of Bulgaria. 

Let me waive any discussion of Bourchier’s article and Bryce’s speech, 
because they both, for reasons unknown to us today, suppoit similar prepos- 
terous Bulgarian claims. Fortunately, the victorious allies, better judges of the 
conditions of the time, resorted to the sure solution of an exchange of popula- 
tions. 

Mr Anastasoff does not mention that during the inter-war years (Bulgaria 
between the Two World Wars, pp. 238-250) on August 9th 1920 the Greek- 
Bulgarian Treaty was signed at Neuilly, the two countries agreeing to a volun- 
tary exchange of minorities. 30,000 Greeks left Bulgaria and 53,000 Bulgarians 
left Greece —- figures which do not include those who fled to their own countries 
during the First World War (16,000 Greeks and 39,000 Bulgarians). See Stephen 
Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities: Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey, New York, 
Mcmillan, 1932, pp. 122-123. See also E. Kofos, Nationalism and Communism 
in Macedonia, pp. 42-43. 

In this way the problem of the Greek and Bulgarian minorities was solved 
and both the Bulgarian and the Greek parts of Macedonia acquired ethnic 
homogeneity. In addition, over 1,000,000 Greek refugees from Asia Minor 
also settled in Greek Macedonia after the 1922 catastrophe. Nevertheless, Mr 
Anastasoff declares that Greece violated the rights of the Bulgarian minority, 
as though there still existed a considerable number of Bulgarians in Greek Mac- 
cedonia (Greece and Yugoslavia Violate the Minority Rights of the Bulgarians, 
p. 240 et seq.). By “Bulgarian minority” he clearly means the 80,000 or so Slav- 
ophones remaining in Western Macedonia after the exchange of minorities in 
1920; bas been shown that most of these people were in fact Greeks and were 
considered as such by Greece with all the rights of Greek citizenship — except 
that they spoke Slavic. The Greek parliament, therefore, on 3rd February 1925 
did not ratify the imprudent Kalfof-Politis Protocol of September 1924, which 
wrongly accepted that all the Slavophones of Western Macedonia were Bul- 
garians, and the Council of the League of Nations relieved the Prime Minister 
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Eleftherios Venizelos of the obligations imposed on him by the protocol. See 
Panayotis N. Pipinelis, ` Jorogio cc šËoreo mç noditintjs ris "EAAddog, 1923- 
1941 (History of Greece’s foreign policy, 1923-1941), Athens, Saliveros and Co., 
1948, p. 27. See also E. Kofos, Nationalism and Communism in Macedonia, p. 49. 


Still with no mention of all this, Mr Anastasoff quotes, on pp. 241-242, 
a letter written by the President of the International Committee for Political 
Prisoners on 19th January 1931, no doubt misinformed by American Bulgari- 
ans, and which was sent to the Greek consul in Washington, complaining about 
the Greek Government’s measures to “de-Slavise” the Greek Slavophones 
and about the rejection of the Kalfof-Politis protocol. Complaints were made, 
then, in 1931 about the League of Nations’ rejection of the protocol in 1925 
— and Mr Anastasoff does not publish the Greek government’s reply to the 
letter in question. Instead he quotes English translations of excerpts from Greek 
newspapers in 1959, describing ceremonies held in Western Macedonian Slav- 
ophone villages, in which Slavophone Greeks, who had fought for Greece in 
the Civil War, promised not to use the Slavic language any more (pp. 242- 
243 and Appendix XU-B and XILC, which contain photocopies of the ex- 
cerpts). So Mr Anastasoff is using events from 1959 as retrospective support 
for the assertions made in the letter written in 1931; he considers these events, 
which took place after the Second World War and the Civil War from 1946- 
49, as proof of oppression of a Bulgarian minority. 

This review has indicated only selected points in the book which comprise 
flagrant historical inaccuracies, deliberate omissions and international distor- 
tions of facts. This does not mean that there are not many other similar points, 
which all together make this book propaganda rather than a historical account. 

The book also has twelve appendices with diplomatic and non-diplomatic 
texts in support of Mr Anastasoff’s deliberate distortions of the facts and his 
propagandist endeavours. 

Let us look at Appendix IU (Greek Bishops Aid the Turks Against the 
Macedonian Bulgarians, pp. 285-294) in which a passage from E. Kofos’ book 
is quoted (Evangelos Kofos, Nationalism and Communism in Macedonia, Thes- 
saloniki 1964, Institute for Balkan Studies, no. 70, pp. 33-35). The passage is 
an objective account of the Krousovo catastrophe during the Komitadjis’ Ilin- 
den Insurrection in August 1903, the awakening of the Greek government just 
in time to avert the loss of historically Greek Macedonia through national 
inaction, and also the measures which were taken to save the indubitable hel- 
lenism of Macedonia from the Komitadjis’ knives as they tried forcibly to 
Bulgarise Macedonia. “Macedonian Bulgarians”, then, is a eupehemism for 
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the blood-stained members of I.M.R.O. Apart from this, on p. 294 Mr Ana- 
stasoff attempts in his footnotes to denigrate the historical objectivity of Kou- 
fos’ narrative. Here are a few selections: Note 2: “The town of Krusovo (Kru- 
shevo) is in the district of Prilep, now Yugoslav Macedonia. Its inhabitants 
were Vlachs or Romanians and some of them Grecianized. Some of them were 
killed when the town was destroyed by Turkish artillery”. So the inhabitants 
of Krousovo were Vlachs and Romanians, a few of them hellenised; and is it 
likely that the Athens government would have been worried about the slaughter 
of a few Vlachs and Romanians? Or is it perhaps nearer the truth to say that 
the whole Greek population of Krousovo was slaughtered after the Komitadjis 
—having forcibly incited everyone to revolt— had abandoned them after three 
weeks to the mercy of the Turks? Note 4: “The so-called ‘Slavophone Greeks’ 
were Bulgarian peasants who could not speak a word of Greek but who re- 
ceived either monthly or annual payment from the Greek bishops in Macedonia 
to work for the cause of hellenism”. These “Bulgarian peasants” had a very 
loose sense of Bulgarian nationalism, in that case; and how on earth can Mr 
Anastasoff consider these renegades in the service of the Greeks to be Bulgari- 
ans? Just how cheap his slanderous propaganda is can be seen from the fact 
that in another footnote he contradicts himself: Note 6: “Had the Turkish 
commander of the garrison stationed in the village of Konomladi known that 
Pavlos Melas was quartered in a Slavophone ‘Greek’ home in the village of 
Statista...”. How is it, then, that Pavlos Melas, while fighting the Bulgarian 
Komitadjis, was quartered in a “Slavophone ‘Greek’ home”, if all the “Slav- 
ophone Greeks” were really Bulgarians and not Greeks at all? It is likely that 
he would have stayed in a house owned by Bulgarians, his enemies? Or is it 
that Greek Slavophones did exist? In the same note Mr Anastasoff makes 
another curious statement while relating Pavlos Melas’ subsequent betrayal 
and death: “This is an eyewitness episode well remembered”. Having written 
this in 1977, was our author really an eyewitness to the death of Pavlos Melas in 
1903? How old must he be now, then? Or is he referring to another, anonymous, 
eyewitness? In which case, what purpose does his anonymous evidence serve? 

In this same Appendix HI, there follows an account of the activities and 
the death of the frightful Bulgarian Arch-Komitadji Trajkov, whose crimes 
against the Greek inhabitants of the Kastoria region the writer covers with the 
absolving line: “...he terrotized the Christian spies and traitors” (p. 228). He 
appends four photographs from the period, three of which depict great hatred 
but not what provoked it. One needs to read an objective history of the Mac- 
edonian Struggle —which was a life and death struggle between the Bulgarian 
Komitadjis and the Greek inhabitants of Macedonia— written from a neutral 
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standpoint (for example the English Professor D. Dakin’s, The Greek Struggle 
in Macedonia, 1897-1913, Thessaloniki 1966, Institute for Balkan Studies no. 
89) if one is not to fall a victim to Mr Anastasoff’s gross propaganda. It should 
be noted that the photograph of the Bishop of Kastoria, Yermanos Karavan- 
gelis, taken by the Turkish authorities during a Turkish procession, in no way 
bears out Mr Anastasoff’s explanation that this is proof of the bishop’s col- 
laboration with the Turkish authorities against the Bulgarians. As a local digni- 
tary of the subjugated people, the bishop was obliged to take part in the public 
ceremonies of the ruling Turkish authorities. I shall return to the other photo- 
graphs later. 

Let us look at just one more appendix, No. VI: Greek Atrocities in Mac- 
edonia, 1913, pp. 308-314, in which Mr Anastasoff’s maladroit and untruthful 
assertions boomerang back at him, and in his propagandist fervour he lets 
out admissions which belie all that he maintains. He says: “The Greeks, as 
well as the Serbians, charged the Bulgarians with massacres and destruction 
and appealed to the civilized world to brand the criminal conduct of the Bul- 
garians. But these accusations were soon after unmasked by the impartial and 
neutral Carnegie International Commission of Inquiry” (p. 308). A page later, 
however, he admits: “It is true that the Bulgarian army did commit ‘massacres’ 
in the towns of Doxato, Serres and Demir-Hissar, but these ‘atrocities’ were 
deliberately provoked by the armed Greek inhabitants of these towns attack- 
ing the retreating Bulgarian army from ambush” (p. 310). The justification 
for these admitted atrocities is certainly very weak; and even if it were true 
that these were isolated episodes, the justification would hardly suffice to ex- 
plain the wipingout of whole towns. So the accusation of Greek atrocities has 
turned back on itself as an accusation of Bulgarian atrocities. And as far as the 
integrity of the “impartial and neutral Carnegie International Commission 
of Inquiry” is concerned, Mr Anastasoff himself destroys it in his own endeav- 
ours to support it. He says: “Certain charges were made against the integrity 
of the Carnegie Commission of Inquiry. Some of the members were denounced 
as being anti-Serbian, pro-Bulgarian or anti-Greek... The members of the Com- 
mission who were accused of partialities and prejudices were Professor Milyu- 
koff and Dr Brailsford... The former was charged with anti-Serbian and the lat- 
ter with anti-Greek attitudes” (p. 312). In defence of these two he cites a witness 
to their objectivity, the French President of the Commission, Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, who, of course, could hardly do anything but defend the 
members of his own Commission. However, the fact that our author frequently 
uses the reports of the Carnegie Commission indicates that at least it was not 
anti-Bulgarian, and in fact was probably pro-Bulgarian. 
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The Carnegie Commission considered the two lithographs from that dis- 
turbed period —photographs of which are reproduced on p. 291 and 292 and 
which reveal in a basic and unrefined way the hatred the Macedonian Greeks 
bore the Bulgarians for all they had suffered at their hands— to be of a Greek 
evzone biting the cheek of a Bulgarian soldier and a Greek soldier removing 
the eye of a Bulgarian soldier during battle, with the words: “These posters... 
reveal the depth of the brutality to which this race hatred had sunk them” (p. 
310). However, these lithographs were not printed in Athens, but in parts of 
Macedonia which had known the brutality of the Bulgarians, and the “impar- 
tial and neutral” Carnegie Commission was not interested in finding out how 
this “race hatred” had come about, nor did it ever record any Bulgarian atroc- 
ities. Mr Anastasoff does not even except the then King of Greece, Constantine, 
and the Greek Prime Minister, Eleftherios Venizelos, from the accusations 
of brutality: “The conception of civilization by the Greeks, that is, those of 
King Constantine and Venizelos, is well exemplified by a number of well paint- 
ed posters, printed and sold in the various cities of Macedonia and Greece” 
(p. 310). His criticism of historical personages is incomparable. Thucydides 
would have envied him. Brutal? Venizelos? Who at the conference for the 
Treaty of Bucharest fought to ease the wounds opened by the war and to pre- 
pare the way for permanent peace in the Balkans. See E. Kofos, ibid., p. 40, 
note 26. 


In conclusion, why was this book written? To show Bulgaria as a country 
that has been wronged throughout history, perhaps? To show that the whole 
of Serbian and Greek Macedonia ought by historical right to belong to Bul- 
garia, perhaps? But in that case, the distortions of historical truth, the delib- 
erate omissions, the untrue assertions and the propagandist slander it contains 
defeat its own aims. Or perhaps Mr Anastasoff is dreaming that such aims 
can be achieved today; in which case, as he himself says: “With the establish- 
ment of the communist regime in Bulgaria, Sofia’s foreign policy has been to 
maintain peace and good-neighbourly relations with its surrounding Balkan 
states” (p. 260). What was the point, then, of writing this book and opening 
old wounds which the Balkan peoples of today wish only to forget? 


SPEROS VRYONIS, Jr. 


Michael W. Weithmann, Die Slavische Bevëlkerung auf der Griechischen 
Halbinsel. Ein Beitrag zur Historischen Ethnographie Südosteuropas, Dr. Ru- 
dolf Trofenik, München 1978 


(Review Essay) 


Any new study on the much vexed history of the Slavs in Greece is 
naturally of interest in the disciplines of Byzantinology, Balkan Studies and 
Slavistics. Such a study is of particular interest to the readers of the present 
journal and so with this in mind I have prepared this very detailed, analytica 
review article of the book of Weithmann. The reader will see that Dr. Weith- 
mann has touched upon all the major problems that the topic entails, further 
that he has taken a position in each of these problems, and that whether the 
reader agrees or not with these positions Weithmann’s explanation has to 
be heard and contemplated. 

In the foreword (pp. vii-ix) Weithmann sets forth his task/goal, which 
is to achieve an understanding of a very important phase in the “historical 
ethnography” and “historical demography” of Southeastern Europe: (a) The 
occupation of parts of the Greek peninsula by Slavic tribes, and (b) the “conti- 
nuity” of these Slavs in Greek lands and their fate there. Under the term 
“historical ethnography” the author means the description of the historical 
change of a specific people in a specific district at a given time, in the present 
case of the Slavs in the Greek peninsula at the time of the occupation of the 
land up until their de facto incorporation within the Byzantine Empire. By 
the phase “historical demography” Weithmann means the description of the 
totality of the population inside a region, in this case a description of the 
Greeks and Slavs and of their ethnic, political, cultural, and social interaction 
on one another. When he speaks of Völker or Stämmen, in relation to Greeks 
and Slavs, he does so within the concept of Abstammungsgemeinschaft (natio, 
gens), i.e. in the sense of a group with a common culture and speech. He 
further delimits his topic geographically as being constrained to the Greek 
peninsula (for him the region south of the Roman Via Egnatia). Chronologi- 
cally he is concerned with two phases: (a) The Slavic occupation of parts of 
the Greek land (Landnahme), not to be equated with the politico-military 
concept of conquest (Eroberung); (b) The period stretching from the Ero- 
berung into the later middle ages. He proposes to analyse the consequences 
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Of this Slavic Landnahme from the political point of view (relations with 
Byzantine centers), from the cultural point of view (linguistic influence), and 
from the point of view of the geography of settlement. In recognition of the 
insufficiency of the written sources, for the purposes of the analysis of his 
scholarly problem, Weithmann proposes to examine, in addition to these 
frequently studied written sources, the topographic, philological, and archae- 
ological evidence. Weithmann closes the short forewortd by acknowledging 
a debt to Professor Georg Stadtmüller, a debt which is apparent not only 
from the interest in the subject but also from the methodology, for which 
see Stadtmüller, Forschungen zur albanischen Frühgeschichte, Albanische 
Forschungen 2 (Wiesbaden, 1966). 

In the Introduction (1-53) he treats four topics: (I) The Slavic question 
and its historico-intellectual background; (U) The state of historical research; 
(IT) Problems of historiographical transmission; (IV) The written sources. 
The first three of these topics are handled skimpily, the fourth is treated in 
satisfactory detail. It is obvious that an inseparable component of the analysis 
of ethnogenesis is an analysis of the perception of this ethnogenesis by the 
people or peoples involved and by the concerned scholars. Weithmann 
attempts to compress into five pages the history of the Slavic question in 
Greece and its historico-intellectual background. He justifiably underlines 
Fallmereyer’s political outlook as a key to understanding the Bavarian his- 
torian’s pronouncements on the descent of the modern Greeks. Driven by 
his political liberalism and by the fear of Russian territorial expansion, he 
saw the liberation of Greece from the Ottoman Empire as a weakening of 
the latter (an anti-Russian force) and as a strengtherning of Russia. This 
latter, for Fallmereyer, was the consequence of the fact that the Greeks shared 
with the Russians a common Orthodox Christian faith. It is at this point 
that Fallmereyer levelled his “learned hammerblows” at the “cloudy-cuckoo 
nest” (Wolkenkuckkucksheim) of the European Philhellenes in attempting 
to prove that the Greeks were not only attached to the Russians by common 
religious bonds, but that they were even related to them by a common ethnic 
origin, i.e. they were in effect Slavs. What enraged Fallmereyer was his per- 
ception of the European Philhellenes as politically naive and as unaware of 
the fact that the removal of the Ottomans would inaugurate a Graeco-Slavic 
empire arrayed with the Byzantine institutions of Caesaropapism-autocracy 
and which could attain the hegemony over the Latin West. As Weithmann 
indicates, this background is all too often ignored by the scholars who have 
dealt with the ethnic problems that Fallmereyer’s work raised. He then presents 
us with a survey of the dispute which ensued between supporters and contradic- 
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tors of Fallmereyer’s pronouncements on Slavs and Greeks. This presentation 
is, in the opinion of the reviewer, quite inadequate given the length, violence 
and influence of this dispute, and given its importance for the history of Byzan- 
tium and of the intellectual milieu within which much of today’s scholarly 
discussion transpires. He relies heavily on the excellent study of G. Veloudis, 
“Jacob Fallmereyer und die Entstehung des neugriechischen Historismus”, 
Südostforschungen, XXIX (1970), 43-90. It is of interest to note that Fall- 
mereyer was finally daemonized, early, in modern Greece to the point that 
though he was actually a Slavophobe he came to be considered a Panslavist 
and an agent of the Tsar. The author reacts to D. Zakythinos’ work Of ZA4- 
Dot & "EAAadı (Athens, 1945), iv, and the charges made therein gainst his 
mentor G. Stadtmüller, “der Vorwurf des Neofallmereyerismus ist sogar noch 
gegen Stadtmüller erhoben worden!”. If Weithmann had wished to be consist- 
ent he should have given the “geistesgeschichtlicher Hintergrund” here as 
well, and not only in the case of Fallmereyer. To wir, Stadtmüller came to 
Greece as an officer in the Nazi armies which occupied that country as victors, 
at a time when Bulgaria had occupied a segment of northern Greece, had 
expelled its Greek population, and initiated a sizable, Bulgarian colonization. 
Stadtmüller proceeded to author a book, Der Peloponnes. Landschaft, Ges- 
chichte, Kunstatten (Athens, 1944) intended for the consumption of the oc- 
cupying Nazi armies and for the propagation of certain ideas about the Slavs 
and modern Greeks. 

Part II, Stand der historischen Forschung (pp. 6-13) is a continuation 
of part I, in which Weithmann refers, very briefly, to the scholarship on the 
subject in the post-war era. He divides the scholars of this era into those who 
view the matter as an aspect of early Slavic history and into those who exam- 
ine it within the domain of Byzantine historical ethnography. He emphasizes 
the importance of studying early Slavic history in those lands which, despite 
the appearance of Slavs in the past, managed, nevertheless, to maintain their 
own linguistic and ethnic character. The first such study “in einem heute 
nicht mehr slavischen Gebiet” is that undertaken by Stadtmüller for early 
Albanian history (p. 7). Weithmann’s above statement is unclear, for on the 
one hand he assumes that present-day Albania was once a Slavic province 
(Slavischen Gebiet) and yet Stadtmiiller’s title refers to Albanischen Früh- 
geschichte. To say that Slavs settled in the area is one thing, to speak of Al- 
bania as once having been a Slavic province is another. I do not at this point 
dispute or confirm either statement, but the point is that Weithmann should 
be precise in such matters. The confusion continues when Weithmann indi- 
cates that he will apply Stadtmüller’s “philologisch-siedlungsgeographische 
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Methode”, to the “slavische frühmittelalterliche Geschichte Griechenlands”. 
To speak of the “Slavic medieval history of Greece”, might imply one of two 
things: (a) A medieval history of Greece as seen by Slavs or from the point of 
view of the Slavs settled there, or (b) The medieval history of Greece was 
Slavic. Obviously this is quite different from the books title which, correctly, 
is “The Slavic population on the Greek peninsula”. Because of the consider- 
able area for error and misunderstanding, the author should have been con- 
sistent and more careful. As to the method of Stadtmüller, it is a merit of 
Weithmann that he has attempted to apply it. The difficulty lies in the unsatis- 
factory present-day state of toponymical research in Greece and specifically 
in the domain of micro-toponymy. He indicates, briefly, certain trends in 
post-war historiography on the Slavs in Greece, trends often vitiated by 
ethnocentrism and other non-scientific assumptions, which either minimize 
or exaggerate the presence and role of the newcomer invaders-settlers and 
of the Greeks in Greece (I shall refer to the “Greek peninsula” (sic Weithmann) 
as Greece for the sake of convenience and without any implication as to its 
political status). As an example of the latter, he refers to the late Greek scholar 
A. Stratos who says that the Slavic invasions remained without any conse- 
quence, and to R. J. Jenkins who posits the complete extirpation of the Greeks. 
Weithmann, basing himself on the substantive, indeed fundamental, studies 
of Charanis takes a position between the two extremes: neither can the Slavic 
presence be ignored nor can one speak of the extermination of the Greeks. In 
his basic scheme and conclusions I would agree with the author, and above 
all I should at this point remark that Weithmann has dealt with the subject 
in a calm and evenhanded manner. His spirit should be recommended to all 
who wish to deal with such emotional historical problems. Nevertheless, since 
he has gotten into the problem (in parts I and ID of the history of the scholarly 
dispute over the Slavs in Greece, the continuity or extirpation of the Greeks, 
the intellectual dispute, and the status of the questions he should have present- 
ed the reader with a more incisive and more detailed treatment. For an 
introduction to this important historical question in the era of post-war 
scholarship and debate I might be permitted to refer to my own study Recent 
Scholarship on Continuity and Discontinuity of Culture: Classical Greeks, 
Byzantines, Modern Greeks, in The ‘Past’ in Medieval and Modern Greek 
Culture, ed. S. Vryonis (Malibu, 1978), 237-256, which appeared too late 
for Weithmann to consult. 

In passing one should note, and since Weithmann does attempt to assay 
an intellectual history of the question he ought to have done so himself, R. 
Jenkin’s own “geistesgeschichtliche Hintergrund” which matches to a certain 
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degree that of Fallmereyer. Jenkins was a strong English nationalist and a 
proponent of the British Empire, he had served in its intelligence service, 
and was violently opposed to any political movement which he considered 
to be inimical to the empire’s welfare and continuity. For him this was pri- 
mary, whether he contemplated the Cypriot movement for independence or 
the political aspirations of the Soviet Union. His Russophobia, so virulently 
evident in his Cincinnati Lectures, parallels that of Fallmereyer, but his politics 
within the post-World War II political environment were stridently reactionary, 
in contrast to those of Fallmereyer which in the context of mid-nineteenth 
century Europe were enlightened and liberal. A second area of agreement 
between the two savants, and one which Weithmann ignores, is racism. Ethni- 
city for them depends exclusively upon a purity of blood (or else the right 
admixture of “Nordic and Mediterranean bloods”) upon “biological factors”. 
Both were in debt to Gobineau in this respect. Byzantinists, whether Greek 
or non-Greek, have by and large failed to disentangle themselves and their 
historical thinking from the pseudoscience of racist ethnology first put forward 
in Byzantine studies by Fallmereyer and then so strongly and passionately 
restated in our own times by Jenkins. The untroubled acceptance of Jenkins’ 
utterances in this respect by the towering and venerable authority in Byzantine 
history in our age, G. Ostrogorsky (History of the Byzantine State, revised 
edition, New Brunswick, 1969, p. 94, note no. 1: “On the ethnic changes 
that took place on Byzantine territory and especially on the question of the 
Slavs in Greece, cf. the thorough discussion by R.J.H. Jenkins, Byzantium 
and Byzantinism, 21 ff.”) is testimony to this fact. 

It is surely one of the methodological strengths of Weithmann’s book 
that he attempts to weave the archaeological data into this treatment. He 
is not, however, thorough, as will appear (both at this point in the review 
and later) in his handling of this material. On page 13 he states that the newest 
state of research on the settlement of the Balkan peninsula by the Slavs, from 
the archaeological point of view, is the article by the Yugoslav archaeologist 
V. Popovic, “Les témoins archéologiques des invasions avaroslaves dans 
Plllyricum Byzantin”, Mélanges de l’école française de Rome (Antiquité), 
vol. 87, 1 (1975), 445-504. But Popovié states explicitly that he intends to cover 
comprehensively the archaeological data only from the ancient diocese of 
Dacia, p. 448, thus for only one portion of the Balkan peninsula. (Since the 
appearance of Weithmann’s book Popovié has published other studies in- 
cluding La descente des Koutrigours, des Slaves et des Avars vers la mer Egée: 
Témoignage de larchéologie, Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres. 
Comptes rendus des seances de l’année 1978, juillet-octobre, 596-648, 
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_ Parts I-IV (pp. 14-53) are dedicated to the written sources on the sub- 
ject. In this the author presents no new or original finds but performs a ser- 
vice in assembling a catalogue of the sources with an exposition of the views 
of various scholars on the dating, contents and reliability of these written 
accounts. He observes, correctly, the absence of sufficient source material, 
the concentration on Constantinopolitan and dynastic events. This changes ` 
with the writings of Constantine VIT Porphyrogenitus and of course the local 
sources (particularly the Miracula of St. Demetrius and the Chronicle of 
Monemvasia) are a notable exception. He discusses these sources and the 
studies pertaining to them in seven categories. 


1. Greek and Latin sources of the sixth and seventh centuries. 
2. Syriac sources of the sixth and seventh centuries. 


3. Sources contemporary to and close to the period from the seventh to 
the tenth century. 


4. Later sources that deal with the period from the sixth to the tenth 
century. 

. The Chronicle of Monemvasia. 

. Sources of the tenth to the twelfth century. 


7. Sources of the period from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. 
Weithmann pays particular attention to the two local sources, i.e. the 
Miracula Sancti Demetrii and the Chronicle of Monemvasia. Since 
the publication of Weithmann’s work Lemerle has published a new 
edition of the text of the Miracula and a second volume consisting 
of commentary on the text: Les plus anciens recueils des miracles de 
Saint Démétrius. I Le texte. II Commentaire (Paris, 1980-1981). As 
to the new edition of the text I have nowcompared it with the older 
text of Tougard and have found that the new edition adds nothing 
new in the way of historical data. The Lemerle edition adds a number 
of sentences and phrases (in the section concerning us here) of rhetori- 
cal and/or hagiographical interest. The volume of commentary, though 
detailed, is certainly not final. By way of example Lemerle has changed 
his earlier view on the date of the first major Slavic attack on Thes- 
saloniki. Whereas in an earlier study he had opted for a date later 
in the reign of Maurice, 597, he here changes to 586, as per Barišič, 
without convincing evidence or reasoning for so doing (vol. II Com- 

- mentaire, p. 54, note 65, and 96 ff.). 


N ra 


Our author gives considerable space (rightfully) to a discussion of the 
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famous Chronicle of Monemvasia (pp. 33-41). He takes a position on the 
historical importance of the.data in this chronicle which its first editor named 
or misnamed (Pasini, 1749) the Chronicle of Monemvasia but which Lemerle 
more appropriately termed Chronicle of the Metropolitanate of Patras. 
Basing his judgment on the researches of Charanis, Lemerle, Barišič and 
Dujtev. Weithmann concludes that the historical value of the Iviron text of 
the Chronicle can no longer be doubted as regards the events of the period 
from the sixth to the ninth century. The contrary views of Zakythinos (that 
it is a historically worthless oral tradition) and Kyriakides (its data ultimately 
repose on a pious forgery associated with Nicephorus I and intended to sanc- 
tify the claims of the metropolitanate of Patras), and the views of other Greek 
scholars relying on either or both Zakythinos and Kyriakides, are no longer 
tenable in the face of the findings of Charanis et.al. Weithmann adds that 
beyond the general principle of the historical importance of the Chronicle’s 
data there are areas of legitimate disagreement (a) Authorship, (b) Time of 
composition, (c) Relation of Arethas to the Chronicle. The author tells us 
that the date of composition, which must fall between 784-806 (patriarchate 
of Tarasius) and the re-erection of the suffragant bishopric of Lacedemon 
under Patras (therefore prior to 1082-3) is set differently by various scholars. 
Charanis, seizing upon the reference to Nicephorus the Elder in the Chronicle, 
assumed the existence of Nicephorus I. Therefore for him the dating of the 
composition must be between 963-969 and 1082-1083. Dujéev brought a fur- 
ther narrowing of the dates by his observation that the mention of Stroimos 
(Sirmium) as being in Bulgaria, means that the text had to be written before 
1018 and the destruction of the Bulgarian kingdom. Lemerle, rejecting the 
reference to Nicephorus the Elder as a later interpolation, states that the 
Chronicle must have been written between 806 and 932. It is my own opinion 
that Lemerle has not justified his rejection of Nicephorus the Elder as a scribal 
interpolation but has arbitrarily stated it to be the case. Second, Dujéev’s 
observation on Stroimon as being in Bulgaria is significant. 

I must agree with Weithmann as to his general position on the importance 
of the historical data in the Chronicle of Monemvasia, and yet I do so with 
certain additional reservations. The Chronicle reflects, grosso modo, an im- 
portant historical fact, to wit the Slavs entered the Peloponnese in the late 
sixth century. Beyond this it would be dangerous to accept each detail without 
exhaustive research, i.e., as in the case of the ‘regnal’ years of the Avars 
(Avaro-Slavs) in the Peloponnese. 

Recent archaeological findings have indicated the validity of both these 
propositions. Weithmann seems to have missed (perhaps it was already too 
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late since his book came out in 1978) the preliminary announcement of the 
French School of the results of its excavations at Argos in the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, 1976. Herein we read that in excavating Bath 
“A” they found black cinders and several fragments of Slavic pottery in the 
deserted bath, “mettant la destruction en rapport avec les invasions de la 
fin du VIe ou du tout debut du Ve s. après JC” (Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique, C (1976), Il, 748, “Rapports sur les travaux de l’École française 
en 1975”). In the report of the following year (published in 1977) further Slavic 
sherds were found in the destruction and debris north of the stoa of the baths 
and the destructive Slavic raids were tentatively dated to 585-586 (Rapport 
sur les travaux de l’école française en Grèce en 1976”, BCH, CI (1977), IT, 
699. Considerably earlier, from 1959 through 1967, the clearing of the ground 
for the new museum at Olympia revealed a considerable number of Slavic 
graves, so identified by N. Yalouris from the finding of the so-called Prague 
pottery and the incineration of the dead. (Yalouris, “Apya:odoyimdy Ash- 
tlor, XVI (1960), 125-126; XVII (1961/62), 106; XIX (1964), 174-176; XX 
(1965), 209; XXI, B1 (1966), 170. Weithmann has noted only the report in 
volume XVII (1961/62). Inasmuch as these Slavic graves were found immedi- 
ately after the late Roman (early Byzantine) stratum, Yalouris tentatively dated 
the graves to the sixth century. 

Since these important finds were made at Argos and Olympia, P. Yanno- 
poulos and P. Aupert have published three important studies that date the 
Slavic attack on Argos to 585 (these finds will be discussed in greater detail 
at a later point in the review), P. Yannopoulos, “La pénétration slave à Ar- 
gos”, 323-372; P. Aupert, “Ceramique slave 4 Argos (585 ap. JC)”, 373-394, 
Aupert, “Objets de la vie quotidienne à Argos en 585 ap. JC”, pp. 395 ff. All 
three studies are in Bulletin de Correspondence Hellénique, Etudes Argiennes 
(1980), VI. At the same time the archaeologists conclude that the Slavic oc- 
cupation of Argos lasted for one year and that in 586 the Byzantines drove 
them out. Archaeology has given the decisive answer as to the reliability- 
unreliability of the basic fact in the Chronicle of Monemvasia. The Avaro- 
Slavs were sufficiently powerful to enter the Peloponnese and to take Argos 
in 585. The Byzantines were sufficiently powerful to remove them one year 
later. The Slavs did enter the Peloponnese in significant numbers (as per the 
Chronicle of Monemvasia) but the Byzantines were not expelled completely 
from the peninsula in the period from 587/8 to 805/6 or for the period of 218 
years mentioned by the Chronicle. This coincides with the results of a closer 
examination of the writings of Constantine VH Porphyrogenitus. «Nixn- 
pôpos tà Tüv Pœouaiov oxfixtpa ékpatet, Kal oðtor èv TH Dën Svtes Ie- 
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Aorovvñoov artéotac Švvofiogvreçc, np@tov uëv tac tiv yertévev olkiac 
tv Tpaixdv Ebenöphovv Kai elo Aprnaytjv étideto, Exerta Aë Kal Kata Tôv 
olkntôpov tis tHv Matpõv Öpufcavrsgs ée, ta tpd tod telyous nedia 
Katéotpeov TE Kal tadthv ExoALdpKovv, LEO” Eavtiv Exovtss Kai “Agpixots 
Zapaknvodc» (DAT, ch. 49). 

While it is true that the Chronicle of Monemvasia relates a basic historical 
truth, ie. the significant entry of Slavs into the peninsula during the reign 
of Maurice, the reviewer would conclude that one cannot rely on any specific 
detail contained in this chronicle without exhaustive historical and archaeologi- 
cal analysis. 

It is B. Haupteil (pp. 54-252) which constitutes the bulk of the book 
and is divided into three parts: 


I. Die slavische Bevôlkerung auf der griechischen Halbinsel nach 
historischen Quellen. 


H. Erträge der Ortsnamenkunde und Philologie. 
III. Aussagen der Archäologie. 


I. Die slavische Bevélkerung auf der griechischen Halbinsel 


In section 1 (Die griechischen Halbinsel am Vorabend der slavischen 
Südwanderung (pp. 54-84), Weithmann deals first with the condition of the 
‘Greek peninsula’ on the eve of the Slavic raids. The picture which he draws 
is one of decline but with reservations. It is for him a decline already observ- 
able in the time of Pausanias (as per Hopf and Bon), given a certain impetus 
by foreign invasions (Visigoths 395-6, Vandals 467, 474, Ostrogoths 482-4), 
and manifested in the taxes remitted to Achaea in 414. This economic decline 
is accompanied by wholesale Christianization at the end of the fourth century 
(symbolized by the closing of the Olympic Games) and culminating in the 
closing of the Academy in Athens by Justinian 529. He indicates (p. 61) the 
limited nature of the written sources which dwell on nartural catastrophes, 
barbarian invasions and other negative events, and that in any case the negative 
picture, emerging from the written sources, is contradicted, the author says, 
by the extraordinary building program of Christian basilicas from the fourth 
through the sixth century. “Die rege sekrale Bautatigkeit des 4. bis 6. Jahr- 
hunderts spricht fiir eine eigentlich unerwartete Blite des friihchristlichen 
Griechenlands” (p. 59) (and on page 61: “...eine kunstleriche Blüte von 
ausserordentlichen Glanz...”). Relying on two earlier studies of Zakythinos, 
he refers to the building of over 300 Christian basilicas in “Greece” during 
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this period. In a work which appeared too late for Weithmann to have seen 
the number and details of our knowledge about these basilicas have been 
substantially increased (D. Pallas, Les monument paléochrétiens de Gréce 
découvertes de 1959 à 1973, Rome, 1977). This seeming (to Weithmann) 
dissonance between municipal decline and flourishing building activity on 
the ecclesiastical level, is not in fact contradictory. I would suggest that this 
in itself does not indicate so much a decline in economic activity as in the 
redistribution of the local wealth of late ancient towns and their territories. 
The wealth of the towns was reduced, it is true, in the fourth and fifth century 
in the following manner. The central government claimed a significant share 
of municipal wealth for its growing armies and bureaucracy, and the church 
and large landowners began to alienate municipal land and wealth. Thus a 
portion of the older sources of municipal wealth once spent on civic building 
came into the hands of bishops who used it to build the basilicas. The process 
has been clearly conceptualized and described by the Bulgarian scholar V. 
Velkov in his important book (unnoted by Weithmann), Cities in Thrace 
and Dacia in Late Antiquity (Amsterdam, 1974). 

Weithmann then discusses, in turn, the interrelated themes of Justinian’s 
preoccupation with the reconquest of the West, the neglect of the Balkans 
which such a policy entailed, and Justinian’s massive program of building 
and/or of rebuilding towns, fortresses and walls. This is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the role of the Avars and of the principal landmarks of the Slavic 
settlement of the Balkans. For the author the slavische Landnahme is a phe- 
nomenon that transpired between 582 and 626, often in relation to the policies 
and wars of the Avar Khaqans. A nomadic warrior people with a tradition 
of strong centralized political authority, the Avars had a varied relation with 
the Slavs, who were an agricultural people still immersed in a polyarchic 
tribal society. By and large the relations of the two peoples varied according 
to the areas in which the Slavs were settled. In Pannonia, the center of Avar 
power, they were subject to immediate rule and to suppression, whereas in 
the Danubian region of Wallachia they were relatively free under their various 
tribal chieftains. But in either case they came together with the Avars in what 
Weithmann refers to as Kampfgemeinschaft, always under the tutelage of the 
Avar Khagans. The author draws two very clear points, however. According 
to his view there were common Avaro-Slav invasions south of the Danube, 
but only a Slavic Landnahme. Second, despite the varying degrees of political 
tutelage which the Slavic tribes experienced at the hands of the Avars, there 
is no evidence of Abvar influence on the Slavs. 

“In der materiellen Hinterlassenschaft der Slaven an der mittleren Donau 
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gibt es keinen Anzeichen eines irgendwie tieferen‘ Eingriffes des Avaren in 
das Leben der dortigen bäuerlichen Bevölkerung” (p. 73). According to the 
author the cultural and social evolution of the Slavs does not result from 
Avar influence but from contact with Byzantine culture. While the basic 
import of the proposition seems to be true, yet how is one to explain the im- 
portance of the title of Zupan among the Slavs, which according to the latest 
interpretation is of Avaric origin? (P. Malingoudis, “Die Institution des 
Zupans als Problem der frühslavischen Geschichte. Einige Bemerkungen”, 
Cyrillomethodianum, W (1972-73, 61-76). 

As to the first proposition, that though there were Avaro-Slavic invasions 
south of the Danube there were only Slavic settlements, there is the annoying 
fact that the Greek sources occasionally speak of Avar settlement as well. 

In the narration of key dates-events Weithmann follows the basic pattern 
established by Barišić, Popović, Grafenauer, and others. (He has not referred 
to the more recent and comprehensive studies of Barišić and Grafenauer in 
the symposium papers entitled: Simpozijum predslovenski etnički elementi 
na Balkanu u etnogenezi Juznih Slovena (Sarajevo, 1969); Barišié, “Proces 
slovenske kolonizacije Balkanu”, 11-27; Grafenauer, “Proces doseljavanja 
Slovena na zapadni Balkan i u istoëne Alpe”, 29-55. He gives the following 
dates of the landmark events: 


582 Fall of Sirmium to the Avars 

586 First major attack on Thessaloniki by Avaro-Slavs 

600 Maurice and Avars conclude peace on Danube 

611 Slavs appear in Illyria, Dalmatia and Istria in great numbers 
614/15 Fall of Salona and Narona to Slavs 

615 Fall of Naissus to Slavs 

616 Push into Thracia 

626 Avaro-Slavic siege of Constantinople 


Rebellion of the Karantinian and Bohemian Slavs under Samo, and 

migration of the Serbs and Croats into the Balkans are the consequences 

of the defeat of the Avars before Constantinople after 626. 
These events culminated in the massive Slavonization of a major portion of 
the Balkan peninsula but not in ‘Greece’ where the Slavs were eventually to be 
Hellenized. i 

The one major date-event where the reviewer would disagree with the 
author is the dating of the first major attack on Thessaloniki. Here the author 
basically follows the reasoning of Barišič who in a series of articles decides 
on 586 (as in contrast to 597, the only other possible date). According to the 
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Miracula of St. Demetrius the advance of the Avaro-Slavs was announced to 
the Thessalonians on Sunday, September 22 in the reign of Maurice of blessed 
memory. Such a Sunday in the reign of Maurice occurred only in 586 and in 
597. Barišič, and after him Weithmann, have preferred 586 as it would seem 
to coincide nicely with events in the Peloponnese. (Barišič, “Proces” 22-23, 
opted for 586 as it would put the Slavs on the way to the Peloponnese by the 
sixth year of the reign of Maurice 587/8 as per the Chronicle of Monemvasia. 
Lemerle originally had chosen the second possibility, 597 on the basis of the 
mention of the Thessalonian archbishop Eusebius, also mentioned in the Mir- 
acula, in papal correspondence between 597-603, “La composition et la chrono- 
logie des deux premiers livres des Miracula S. Demetrii”, Byzantinische Zeits- 
chrift, XLVI (1953), 354. But in the recent publication of his commentary 
on the Miracula, Commentaire (1981), 54, 96ff, he chooses the date 586). 
Barišič and after him Weithmann have preferred 586 as it would seem to 
coincide neatly with events in the Peloponnese. But the recent archaeological 
results of the French at Argos put the Slavic occupation of Argos one year 
earlier at 585. Further, in a paper delivered at the Centennial Celebration 
of the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, and soon to appear 
in Hesperia, I give further reasons for accepting 597 as the date of the first 
major attack on Thessaloniki. In short this has to do with the incident of the 
Byzantine military enginneer Bousas (as reported by Theophylactus Simo- 
catta) and the question of the Slavic acquisition of poliorcetic technology. 
The Miracula report that Slavs, when they first besieged Thessaloniki, were 
fully equipped with a variety of siege machinery (Lemerle, Miracula, I, 135, 
137, 148-149, 151-154). Yet the earliest descriptions of Slavic military technol- 
ogy which we possess (Procopius, Strategicon of Maurice) make no mention of 
Slavic siege machinery and we know that they captured walled places either 
by ruse or by a combination of the use of ladders and archery attacks to clear 
the defenders from the walls. (Vryonis, “The Evolution of Slavic Society and 
the Slavic Invasions in Greece: The First Major Attack on Thessaloniki 597” 
to appear in Hesperia). Theophylactus, who is quite precise on Slavic activ- 
ities, records that the Avars (and through them the Slavs) first learned to 
construct siege machinery from a captured Byzantine military enginneer 
named Bousas (Theophylactus Simocatta, II, xvi, 9-10) outside the walls of 
Appiareia in 587. Before this event the Avars and Slavs had no siege machinery 
«Ett tHv toioûtov dpyavav dpabeotatous Öräpxyovrags. In connection 
with later events (later than 587) the chronicler records that siege machinery 
had become a regular factor in Avaro-Slavic attacks on Byzantine walled 
centers (Theophylactus Simocatta, VII, x, 1; VU, xii, 1). Thus it 1s highly 
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probably that the first attack on Thessaloniki transpired in 597, not in 586, 
and that the Slavs before Thessaloniki on that occasion were not connected 
with those who in the first half of the decade of the 580’s descended into the 
Peloponnese. 

In section 2 (of part D, Die slavischen Landnahme auf der griechischen 
Halbinsel nach historischen Quellen (pp. 85-131), Weithmann shifts his focus 
from the north and central Balkans to the Slavic movement into and settle- 
ment in the Greek peninsula proper. According to the author the first phase 
of Slavic settlement took place between the years 580/1 and 586, it was only 
partial (restricted to the Peloponnese), and at the end of this period the remain- 
der of the Slavs returned to the Danubian regions. The texts, much discussed 
by scholarship for over a century, are difficult and Weithmann does not 
succeed in reconciling all of them, though some of his conclusions as to this 
first phase of settlement seem to the reviewer valid, i.e., by 586 there were 
settlements of Slavs in the Peloponnese. It is this fact which is important, 
and the fact that he is not able to reconcile all the sources seems secondary. 
The basic sources are Menander Protector, John of Ephesus, Evagrius, and 
the Miracula of St. Demetrius (there are other sources as well). He rightly 
observes that the narratives are complicated because they give little detail, 
do not give all the chronology, and they seem to use the term Hellas-Graecia 
inconsistently. 

The mention of the Slavic raids into Hellas by Menander Protector in 
577/8 (St. xepaifopévns tic "PAAAäoc ind LKAaBrnvav) is vague as to geo- 
graphical extent (the meaning of Hellas is not clear) and in any case there is 
no statement that the Slavs settled there at that time. For the author more 
important is the text of John of Ephesus which states the following: In the 
year 580/1 the Slavs raided all Hellas, the region of Thessaloniki, all Thracia, 
took cities and many fortesses, devastated the land and burried it, took many 
captives and dominated the land. They had lived in this land for years (up to 
the time of the composition of the text). Again the geographical reference in 
the case of Hellas is not exact. But the text is partially confirmed by Theo- 
phylactus Simocatta and John of Biclaro who refer to the wasting of Thracia 
between 581-585. Weithmann then attempts to attribute the early raid of 5,000 
Slavs on Thessaloniki (not to be confused with the first major attack on the 
city attributed by Weithmann to 586) mentioned by the Miracula, to this 
period. He does so on the basis of the fact that John of Ephesus expressly 
mentions the regions of Thessaloniki. For Weithmann the fate of the 5,000 
Slavs is to be sought in the Peloponnese. His conjecture (for the Miracula do 
not say where the 5,000 went after their repluse from Thessaloniki) relies on 
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a particular interpretation of the term Hellas,which he says at this time referred 
to all of Greece (contrary to Bon who had restricted it to Central Greece). 
For in the account of John of Ephesus as to the Slavic destruction of the ‘cities- 
fortresses’ Corinth must also be included. In order to buttress this conjecture 
he goes to a twelfth century source, Michael the Syrian (who supposedly took 
this section from some lost fragment of John of Ephesus) and who says that 
at this time the Slavs on their withdrawal from Constantinople sacked the 
churches as also they sacked the church of Corinth. Since the archaeological 
evidence indicates the capture of the lower town of Corinth, the destruction 
of Cenchreae, and an attack on Athens at this time, he feels that his inter- 
pretation of John of Ephesus and of the Miracula is confirmed. All this is 
further confirmed, in the eyes of the author, by John of Biclaro who relates 
that in 580/1 the “Avares a finibus Thraciae pelluntur et partes Graeciae atque 
Pannonia occupant”. Since use of Graecia is unclear he suggests the emmenda- 
tion (proposed by Zeuss 40 years earlier) of Pannonia to ‘Pelo-ponnesi’. 

Having made his way through this labyrinthine reasoning he finds further 
confirmation in the fact that Evagrius, in his account of events between 581- 
585, relates that the Avars went twice to the Long Walls, enslaved Singidunum, 
Anchialus, all Hellas, and other towns and fortresses. All of his reasoning 
assumes the dating of the first major Slavic attack (not the raid of the 5,000) 
on Thessaloniki at 586, the taking of Corinth between 581-584. He further 
assumes the reconquest of Corinth by Byzantine troops who had left Thes- 
saloniki on the eve of the first major Slavic attack on Thessaloniki. He extra- 
polates this fact, very loosely, from the text of part one of the Miracula which 
says that the Thessalonian troops were absent from the city at the time of the 
attack, «cata tiv 'EAArvov x&pav». Weithmann asserts that much as “EA- 
Mac means all of Greece, it can include the Peloponnese, and this for his 
assertion that the Thessalonian troops in 586 were busy recapturing Corinth. 
Having removed the Slavs from Corinth, Weithmann tells us that the Thes- 
salonian troops returned to Thessaloniki as they were unable to remove the 
Slavs from the remainder’ of the Peloponnese. 

Weithmann thus concludes this difficult section as follows: In the six 
years between 581-586 the Slavic and Avaro-Slavic invasions south of the 
Danube did not lead to the possession of settlements in most of the Balkans 
south of the Danube. According to the evidence the only place where per- 
manent Slavic settlement (Landnahme) took place during the reign of Maurice 
was the Peloponnese, as set out in the chronicle of Monemvasia. Contrary 
to Barišič and Tapkova-Zaimova there was no Slavic settlement in the rest 
of the Greek peninsula at that time. 
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The arguments of the author, it would seem to the reviewer, give evidence 
of four basic flaws, flaws which undermine his efforts to reconcile the sources 
but which do not affect the major part of his conclusions as to the first phase 
of the Slavic settlement in the Greek peninsula. The first and basic error is the 
assumption that the first major Slavic attack on Thessaloniki occurred in 
586. It is highly probable (for reasons indicated above) that this major event 
transpired in 597. Therefore the Slavs who participated in this first major 
attack on Thessaloniki actually in 597 did not continue southward to enter 
the Peloponnese in 587 (and could not have done so), and probably are not 
at all connected with the events of 581-586 and the Slavic Landnahme in the 
Peloponnese. These two sets of events are thus disengaged and must be dis- 
cussed separately from one another. Second, his treatment of the term Hellas- 
Graecia is not consistent. John of Ephesus speaks of Slavic activities in Hellas, 
the region of Thessaloniki, and Thracia. Weithmann (contrary to Bon who 
says it refers to central Greece) asserts that here the term refers to all the 
‘Greek peninsula’. But if this were so, then John of Ephesus would not have 
mentioned Hellas and the region of Thessaloniki, since Hellas according to 
Weithmann would have included the whole of the Greek peninsula, i.e. the 
region of Thessaloniki as well. Its use in the text next to the ‘region of Thes- 
saloniki’ would tend to support the view of Bon that here it refers to central 
Greece, immediately adjacent to the region of Thessaloniki. John of Biclaro 
and Theophylactus Simocatta lend no support to Weithmann, for in speaking 
of these raids they only refer to Thracia, indicating that the major threat was 
not far to the south. It is on the basis of the text of John of Ephesus (Hellas) 
that Weithmann sends the 5,000 Slavs raiding from Thessaloniki to the Pelo- 
ponnese, an assertion that is very heavily conjectural. He is also inconsistent 
in his principles of text emendation. When John of Biclaro relates that the 
Avars occupied parts of Graecia and Pannonia in 580/1, he accepts a possible 
emendation of the text, Pannonia-Pelo-ponnesi (proposed by Zeuss in 1940). 
This is a radical emendation which is doubly dubious:(a) In terms of geographi- 
cal context the original Pannonia is preferable to Pelo-ponnesi, (b) ortho- 
graphically it is difficult to justify the emendation as it would be difficult to 
confuse Pannonia with Pelo-ponnesi. Yet when a more probable emendation 
is proposed by Zakythinos in the text of the Miracula of St. Demetrius, Korin- 
thos-Perinthos, he rejects it. The latter emendation is more reasonable in terms 
of both the geographical context and orthographic proximity. Thus Weith- 
mann is not utilizing the same standards in his principle of emendation, but 
rather is twisting the text where it is convenient for the sake of his argument. 
This is a particularly dangerous approach when scholars are faced with such 
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difficult and sphinx-like sources as in the present set of problems. It is better 
to leave the ambiguity of the texts than to remodel them for the sake of an 
argument which is not well founded. Finally, the author explains the re- 
conquest of Corinth on the basis of part one of the Miracula where it is said 
that at the time of the first major attack on Thessaloniki, the Thessalonian 
troops were out of the city «kart tiv “EAAñvov xopav». This phrase does 
not tell us what part of the land of the Greeks, it could just as well refer to 
Athens, Thessaly etc. In any case if the first major attack on Thessaloniki 
took place in 597, such troops could hardly have retaken Corinth in 586. 
His effort, therefore, to reconcile these difficult texts is not successful. Never- 
theless, his conclusion as to an early Slavic settlement in the Peloponnese 
is most certainly correct and has the virtue of being confirmed by the funda- 
mental studies of Charanis. 

Having dealt with this earliest Slavic settlement in the Greek peninsula 
in the early 580’s (before 586), Weithmann then deals with the data contained 
in the Chronicle of Monemvasia and in related sources. He basically follows 
Charanis’ studies as to the composition of the Chronicle and its historical 
merit (credibility). According to the Chronicle the Avars (read Slavs) raided 
all Thessaly, all Hellas (here it is interpreted as referring to central Greece), 
all of Old Epirus, Attica, Euboea and Peloponnese in 587/8. The brunt of 
the invasion fell on the Peloponnese where the Avars (Slavs) settled. A portion 
of the Greek population was destroyed, part fled (Patrenoi to Rhegium, 
Argives to Orobus, Corinthians to Aegina, Laconians to Demena in Sicily 
and to the mountains of the eastern Peloponnese (foundation of Monemvasia), 
and a portion of the Greeks remained in the Peloponnese (in the eastern Pelo- 
ponnese from Corinth down to Malea and Maina). According to the Chronicle 
the Avars (Slavs) remained unsubjugated for 218 years (587/8-805/6). From 
his study of the Chronicle and the interrelated sources Weithmann concludes: 
The Slavs raided the Peloponnese in the reign of Maurice; there was a flight 
of a portion of the Greek population from the Peloponnese; the eastern Pelo- 
ponnese and the Maina remained relatively free of the Slavs. Also he assumes 
that the fortified citadels of Patras and Corinth did not fall to the Slavs. The 
author’s conclusions seem reasonable, are consonant with the major sources, 
and in any case follow Charanis closely. There are details which have not 
been treated in the book, or elsewhere, and this has to do with the dissonance 
of this particular group of sources. 

(a) The Chronicle of Monemvasia gives the Slavic ‘regnal’ years in the 
Peloponnese as 587/8-805/6, a period during which the Slavs were unsub- 
jugated. Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus notes that in the Slavic uprising 
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at Patras, dated 805 the Slavs rebelled dnöctacıv Évvoñoavtes against their 
Greek neighbors, and that there was a Byzantine strategus at Corinth. Also, 
the date 587/8 does not coincide with the archaeological evidence from Argos, 
or with Weithmann’s assumption of a Slavic Landnahme before 586. 

(b) Constantine Porphyrogenitus relates that the area was “Slavonized” 
during the great plague of 746/7. Then he seems to contradict himself when 
he says that part of the Peloponnese (Maina) was not occupied by the Slavs, 
as Constantine Porphyrogenitus remarks: «Iotéov, 5t1 of tod Kadatpov Mat- 
vns oixttopss oùk sioiv dnd tiis yevetic tv npoppnOévtMv ZrAaßov, GAA’ 
èk tHv taAdatotépav ‘Poualov, of Kai péypt tof viv napà tæv &vroniov 
"EXAnves npocayopedovraı 61a tò Ev totic tponaAatots ypdvoig Elômaokü- 
zpaı elvat Kai rpookvvntäc tæv elöhAmv Kata obs maAdatobc "EAATNVES, 
oltives èni pc BactAcias tof dodipov BaotAstov PanticBévtes Xpiotiu- 
voi yeyövaoıv» (DAT, ch. 50). 

(c) The presence of the emperor Constans II in Athens in 662-3 indicates 
the presence of Byzantine authority there and sufficient security for the em- 
peror and his expedition to encamp there. 

(d) Constantine V was able to take settlers for Constantinople from the 
Peloponnese in the eighth century (Theophanes, ed. De. Bon I, 429). If the 
Peloponnese was entirely removed from Byzantine administrative control 
how was it that the writ of the emperor was enforced and the transplanting 
of the population carried out? 

For Weithmann the second wave of Slavic invasions-settlements in the 
Greek peninsula begins early in the reign of Heraclius (in this he conforms 
to the theories of Barišič and Popovic). Thus the Slavic settlements in the 
Greek peninsula during the second phase are part of a larger ethnic migration 
that changed the ethnographic map of the northern and central Balkans. 
This time the principle source is part two of the Miracula of St. Demetrius, 
which recounts in detail two major attacks on Thessaloniki (the first was 
mounted by the Slavs under their leader Chatzon and the second was a com- 
bined Avaro-Slavic campaign under the leadership of the Khaqan). Taking 
615/16 as the date of the fall of Naissus (based on the numismatic evidence 
of Popović), he tentatively dates the attack of Chatzon to 615/16 and that 
of the Khagan to 617/18. These events involved not only military invasions 
but massive settlements of tribes among which the Miracula mention Dragou- 
vites, Sagoudates, Velegezites, Vaiounites, Verzites, and of whom it is said 
that they pillaged all Thessaly, the iles about Thessaly and Hellas, the Cyclades, 
all Achaea, Epirus, most of Tilyria and a portion of Asia. According to the 
text they took to sea on ships. 
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The reviewer would agree with Weithmann as to the undoubted historical 
importance of this text, as already indicated by most everyone who has dealt 
with it. There is however a problem which should be raised as to the reliability 
of the text in all of its details and specifically in regard to the maritime activity 
which it attributes to the Slavs. From earlier texts we know that the Slavs 
had a command of riverine navigation and technology and also that the Avar 
Khagans utilized Slavic shipbuilders and sailors for their riverine operations 
(seo above all the text of Theophylactus Simocatta; Vryonis, “lotopla ray 
Badxavixdy Aady. Ilapaddoex, Athens, 1971, pp. 168-169). The Miracula 
also mention a form of Slavic piracy that seemed to operate out of the coves 
of the northern Aegean but close to the shores. Their movement out into the 
open Aegean as far as the Cyclades, Crete and Asia Minor, however, raises 
serious historical problems. Ships of the primitive type described above, 
ÈE Gvoc EbAOv yAurtas vijac, are suitable only for calm rivers, not for the 
rough Aegean. During my visit to ancient Sirmium in 1971 Prof. Popović 
kindly showed me a monoxyle raised from the depths of the Save River and 
now on display in the local museum. It was hewn out of the trunk of an im- 
mense oak, curving upward toward the smaller end, cut in half along its length 
and hollowed out. It had small holes for oar locks, was about 16 meters in 
length and could hold about ten to twelve rowers standing upright. It had 
no keel. Such a boat could never take to the rough open seas (the dating of 
the monoxyle of Sirmium presents difficulties according to Prof. Popovic, 
for carbon 14 tests, if accurate, revealed a later date). The ability of the Slavs 
to take to the sea must have necessitated a middle step of technological sym- 
biosis with the local Greeks, just as the case of the advance of their military 
technology reveals. 

On pages 115-126 the author examines what he terms the Formen des 
Zusammenlebens of Greeks and Slavs. When the major Slavic settlements 
took place, he relates, many Greeks fled the plains to fortified areas. Smaller 
towns were destroyed and remained uninhabited and on occasion the local 
populations fled to nearby isles whence they might return to their fields after 
the storms had passed. The Slavs met with no thickly settled areas as the 
hinterland had been abandoned in earlier centuries. These are all generaliz- 
ations for which the author gives us practically no primary sources. (On page 
115 he refers the reader to page 172 for the sources. But once the reader turns 
to page 172 for the references he is disappointed to read “Die Fluchtbewegun- 
gen der griechischen Bevëlkerung als Reaktion auf die Landnahme der 
Slaven sind bereits im historischen Zusammenstellung dargestellt worden”. 
And then he sends his reader back to page 115, the original point of departure. 
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He seems to rely on Koder, Tabula Imperii Byzantini, vol. I, Hellas und Thes- 
salien, Vienna, 1976, p. 55). Since these are very important generalizations he 
should have presented a careful discussion of the evidence at this point, for 
the suppositions he makes are very broad, consequential, and are the partial 
basis for the development of his argument. 

He rejects the theory (Bon, Lemerle, Zakythinos), of a slow peaceful 
wandering penetration of Slavs in the sixth-seventh century and asserts that 
this occurred only after the initial violent seizure of the land (Tapkova- 
Zaimova). As the only example of this latter process he gives the case of the 
eastward movement of Rynchinoi, Viachorynchinoi, and Sagoudatai who 
in the eighth-ninth centuries moved eastward from Macedonia into Chalcidice 
(Dvornik). But how do we know that there were not Slavs settled in this area 
prior to the proposed movement and date? The most profound effect of this 
Slavic Landnahme, for the author, was the upsetting of the provincial infra- 
structure. According to him the settlement of Slavic groups in the countryside 
interrupted the old symbiosis and unity of Greek towns with the hinterland, 
the towns still remaining in the hands of the Greeks but now being cut off 
from the countryside as a result of Slavic possession. Then Weithmann seems 
to make an illogical statement in relating that the Greek towns now cut off 
from their hinterlands were forced to initiate trade relations with the Slavs 
in the countryside. This raises the question of whether the Slavic settlement 
did completely disrupt this relation of town and country. 

Weithmann relates that this new situation is symbolized by the emergence 
of a new geopolitical concept, the Sklaviniai, groups of Slavs beyond effective 
control of the Byzantine administration. Thus the new conformation, according 
to the author, is rural Sklaviniai plus Greek towns. The reconquista which 
followed had as its ultimate goal the reintegration of the areas of the Sklaviniai 
into the Byzantine administrative structure from the seventh into the ninth 
century, moving gradually from north to the south. Consequent to it was the 
expansion of the thamatic system (Hellas, Macedonia, Peloponnese, Nikopolis, 
Dyrrachium). Thus by the mid-ninth century the Greek peninsula was largely 
under the control of the Byzantine administration. For Weithmann Bulgarian- 
Byzantine political competition involved, for a time, the fate of the Slavs of 
the Greek peninsula for so long as there was a Christian Bulgaria these Slavs 
had an option between Bulgarization and Byzantinization. This issue was 
finally decided by the victory of Basil II and the destruction of independent 
Bulgaria. The author then examines the evolution of various Slavic tribal 
groups within: the framework of-the Byzantine reconquista and in terms of 
their legal obligations to the Byzantine state. In all of this Weithmann follows, 
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customarily, the results of the research of scholars who have gone before him. 

In the second major portion of his book (pp. 132-197) the author discusses 
the toponymical and philological evidence for the presence of the Slavs in the 
Greek peninsula. The historically attested presence of numerous Slavs in the 
area for the late sixth and seventh century in further and partially corroborated 
by philological and a rich toponymical evidence. Weithmann (p. 132) quotes 
the tenth century epitomator of Strabo on the disappearance of certain Greek 
toponyms in the province of Elis. «Növ A6 odôë dvoud Zon Ilioutüv kal 
Kavxdvov...dtavta yap ZKkD0a venovraw, Weithmann might well have 
given the full sentence of the text, as he omitted the phrase «à vüv Bilon xa- 
Metta (Muller, Geographi graeci minores, II-5, 584). The text informs us 
that Pisa in the tenth century was known as Bica which in itself seems to be 
a Slavic toponym and probably related to Bulgarian BUC (elevation, hill, 
mound) and to Serbo-Croatian ‘vis’ (height, elevation, peak). Pisa was located 
on a hill near present-day Miraka, A. Mallwitz, Olympia und seine Bauten 
(Munich, 1972, p. 79). It has been indicated, by earlier scholars, that the use 
of toponymical-philological evidence has certain chronological limitations, 
as Weithmann rightly observes. First and foremost the earlier Slavic topony- 
mic-philological stratum must be carefully isolated, but once this is done it 
cannot be chronologically refined beyond the statement that it dates to a long 
period between the sixth and the ninth century. There is a second problem, 
for alongside these early, archaic Slavic toponyms and loan words of the sixth- 
ninth century, there are Slavic toponyms brought in later by Greeks, Albani- 
ans, Vlachs, and toponyms brought in as late as the period of Ottoman rule. 
After having inserted this note of caution, the author next gives a brief survey 
of 150 years of scholarship on this particular subject. Fallmereyer realized 
the importance of toponymic and philological evidence, but a major portion 
of his assumed Slavic toponyms and loan words have subsequently been 
shown to be of non-Slavic origin. An element of error was introduced into his 
considerations by the fact that he relied on East Slavic rather than South 
Slavic forms. The Russian scholar Hilferding collected a significant body of 
Slavic toponyms in 1868. Fundamental, however, were the publications of 
Miklosich (1869) and of Meyer (1894) which proved, contrary to Fallmereyer, 
that modern Greek had undergone no basic linguistic influence from the 
side of Slavic and that the latter’s influence was limited to some traces in the 
vocabulary. The next major step was the work of M. Vasmer, Die Slaven 
in Griechenland (Berlin, 1941) which remains today the basic scholarly tool 
in this complex field, and to which Weithmann in his study is largely indebted 
for the second section of his book. Based on some 2,000 toponyms and on 
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a broad source base, Vasmer proved, among other things, that the language 
spoken by the Slavic tribes that settled in Greece was descended from the same 
language or dialect spoken by the Slavic tribes settling in Bulgaria. Further, 
the language of the Slavs in Greece had not evolved far beyond early Slavic, 
in addition it was in this language that Cyril and Methodius wrote, and finally 
there was no overlay from Serbo-Croatian since the Serbs and Croats did not 
basically affect the Greek peninsula. According to Vasmer this form of Slavic 
was related to the Slavic of Moesia, Thrace, Albania and Wallachia. Weith- 
mann also refers to the extensive toponymical studies of Georgacas and 
Zaimov. He goes on to note the efforts in modern Greece to Hellenize the 
toponyms, an effort parallel to the nationalization of toponymy in Bulgaria 
and Turkey. This is in itself an interesting phenomenon and he might well 
have referred to N. Polites, Ivmpodorices nepl uerovouaolas ovrouu- 
oudy xal xoworitwv (Athens, 1920). Polites was the head of an official 
committee whose task it was to study the toponymy and to propose changes, 
and the volume referred to above records the proceedings of this committee. 
Within the framework established by Vasmer additional culling of toponymical 
evidence is still to be gathered from the study of regional geographical and 
historical studies carried out by Greek scholars in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century and which Vasmer missed. Such is the book of G. Pap- 
andreou, “H *HAela Oo pécov tar aidvow (c. 1923) which has a rich assort- 
ment of older place names and in which book the author had promised a study 
on the proposed alteration of the non-Greek toponyms. One should note 
here the appearance of a new toponymical study in the district of Laconia 
by the Greek Slavist Ph. Malingoudes, Studien zu den slavischen Ortsnamen 
Griechenlands. 1. Slavische Flurnamen aus der messenischen Mani (Mainz, 
Wiesbaden, 1981). 

As mentioned, much of part II of Weithmann’s book is based on the data 
and conclusions of Vasmer. Such are the linguistic bases for the identifica- 
tion of the earliest Slavic toponyms and loan words into Greek. As for the 
former, it includes the following items: 


a) Absence of a full ‘Liquidametathesis’ 

b) Absence of a second and third palatalization 

c) Presence of the old reduced b, b, rendered in Greek by 1, ov 
d) Absence of a separate J with an initial a. 

e) Possesivenamen in -jb is characteristic. 


From his extensive ‘data bank’ Vasmer showed that most of the early Slavic 
place names in Greece have to do with natural features of the land or tribal 
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relations, but they also refer to tribal and ethnic names, social relations, 
economic life, forms of settlement, and rarely to religion. Weithmann cautions 
that at present it is not possible to establish the proportion between the Slavic 
and Greek place names during the period under consideration and one can 
only make approximations of relative density/sparsity as to Slavic place names 
in different Greek provinces, an effort already made by Vasmer. Weithmann 
proceeds to establish this relationship in different Greek provinces on the basis 
of Vasmer and other research. 


Peloponnese 400 Thessaly 130 Macedonia has largest 
number 
Epirus 400 Thessaloniki- Acarnania- 
Chalcidice 150 Aetolia 90 


They are less numerous in Eurytania 48, Phocis 45, Boeotia 22, Attica 18. 
For the isles: Corfu 7, Crete 13, Euboea 13, also in Andros and Scyros. He 
then breaks down the c. 400 Slavic toponyms in the Peloponnese as follows: 


Regions of Corinth 20 Elis 30 Messinia 40 
Regions of Argos 18 Triphylia 40 Laconia 80 
Achaea 90 


In discussing the linguistic influence of Slavic on Greek, Weithmann relies 
basically on the works of Miklosich, Meyer and Vasmer. He speaks of the 
powerful superiority of Greek culture and its assimilative powers over all 
invaders into medieval and modern Greece. The language of none of these 
groups affected the structure of Greek, and Slavic influence was limited to 
lexical borrowings. If one includes all regional uses of Slavic works in Greek, 
Weithmann indicates that the total number of borrowings is about 500 words. 
But only 60 of these are common to all Greek. The words are mostly from the 
agricultural and rural domain and must have entered Greek prior to the mid- 
ninth century (according to the linguistic rules listed above). Some of the 
borrowings are so common in modern Greek that on first sight they are start- 
ling: 

woods, thicket — Aöyyos 


marsh — BGAtOS 

hay — OUVÔG 

hammer — ofdpva 
He might well have added: 


trout — TEOTPOOA 
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chicken coop — Korean 
share cropper — oeunpog 
clay — yhiva 


(See Vasmer, op. cit., 28, 115, 275, 282). 


The passage of many of these words into spoken Greek, according to Weith- 
mann, presupposes a period of bilingualism among the Slavs, whereas a long 
period of such bilingualism is indicated by toponyms with Greek roots that 
have Slavic endings (Vasmer, 317-18, 262-66). 

The author then reiterates his considerations as to the historical process 
of Slavic settlement (north to south with contemporary sea movements to isles, 
Epirus, Thessaly), corresponding Greek movements (a continuation of the 
earlier process of the abandoning of the countryside for the towns and coasts). 
Weithmann then analyzes the toponyms as to the economic life and areas of 
settlement by the Slavs. The loanwords indicate two areas of economic develop- 
ment: agricultural and pastoral. When the Slavs first entered the Greek penin- 
sula they were agriculturalists as they were in areas outside of Greece. (But 
the Byzantine sources also mention that they had substantial herds of livestock. 
Strategicon of Maurice, ed. Mihaescu, 278: «Yréottv Gë abdtoic nAfdog å- 
Aöymv..»). In these latter areas they remained agriculturalists but in Greece 
their life underwent a powerful change whereby they became Hirtennomaden- 
transhumant pastoralists. The author relates this transition to the consequences 
of the Byzantine reconquista. As a result of the Byzantine reconquests the 
plains came back under the control of the Byzantine bureaucracy and these 
Slavs who were willing to discharge their new obligations to the Byzantine 
state remained in the plains where they were subject to Christianization and 
Hellenization (according to Weithmann they had already been subject to the 
beginnings of Byzantine influence via the trade of Byzantine towns and Slavic 
hinterland). Some Slavs, he continues, found subjugation to the Byzantine 
administration not to their liking and so began to move up into the mountains 
of the Taygetus range in Laconia and into the Pindus of Thessaly and Epirus. 
Here in the mountains they cleared forests and adapted to a life of transhumant 
pastoralism." AI that Weithmann says in this respect is clearly possible but it 
is very difficult to establish for as Weithmann admits, the mass of the Slavic 
toponymy, whether in the mountains or the plains, is similar as to form. 
That is to say it belongs to the earliest toponymical stratum from the sixth 
to the nmth century. One could assert with equal probability that many of 
the Slavic settlements tn the mountains go back to the early period of settle- 
ment. In following the further fate, and disappearance, of the mountain Slavs 
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of Greece Weithmann utilizes the conclusions of Weigand, Kirsten, and 
Jochalas. In northern and central Greece the Vlach migrations from the elev- 
enth-thirteenth century resulted in the occupation of the mountains and the 
absorption and disappearance of the Slavs. This is surmised by our author 
from the large number of Slavic toponyms of the Vlachs, ostensibly inherited 
from these mountain Slavs. In the Peloponnese Weithmann attributes the 
disappearance of the Slavs to the appearance of the Albanians. The author 
summarizes his conclusions regarding the toponymic and linguistic evidence 
as follows: 


1. The Slavic invasions at the end of the sixth and in the seventh century 
drove the Greeks from the plains and the Slavs who replaced them engaged 
in agricultural and pastoral activity. 

2. The Byzantines reconquered much of the Greek peninsula: seventh 
century they reconquered northern Greece, eighth century central Greece, 
ninth century the Peloponnese. The Slavs who remained in place were 
Christianized and Hellenized by the ninth century. The Slavs who fled to the 
mountains adapted themselves to transhumant pastoralism and so were less 
subject to Byzantinization. 

3. The massive movement of Vlachs in the mountain areas of northern 
and central Greece, eleventh-thirteenth century, led to the total disappearance 
of the mountain Slavs and to the adoption of the Slavic toponymy by the 
Vlachs. 

4. The Slavic tribes in the Peloponnese, especially the Ezerites and Melin- 
goi, remained distinct ethnic and political entities into the fifteenth century. 
But already by the fourteenth century Albanian tribes began to appear in 
the Peloponnese who thus began to press the Slavs. When the Turks appeared, 
Weithmann asserts, the Slavs joined the Albanians in resisting the Ottomans. 
It would be interesting to know on what source Weithmann’s statement could 
possibly be based, for the reviewer knows of none. Chalcocondyles, who 
gives detailed accounts of the Turkish Peloponnesian campaigns mentioned 
the resistance not only of Greeks but particularly of the scattered Albanian 
communities, but nowhere is there a mention of the Slavs. Generally Weith- 
mann’s argument at this point becomes vague and diffuse as he attempts to 
attribute the final disappearance of the Peloponnesian Slavs to the Ottoman 
policy of transplantation, and here again he seems to give no source. 

The third and last section of the book (198-252) deals with the archae- 
ological evidence. In a discussion of the limits and the possibilities of this 
type of evidence he rightly notes the lack of any systematic excavation of the 
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material remains of the Slavs in Greece, for the primary interest of archae- 
ologists has remained the great classical period. Then he proceeds to a 
generalization which on the first instance seems reasonable: The sparsity of 
Byzantine material remains in the period from the seventh to the ninth century 
is an argument for the presence of the Slavs during that same period. But on 
closer examination one would have to conclude that Weithmann’s argument 
js certainly debatable and indeed he seems to contradict himself in part on 
page 252 where he states that there are no archaeological remains to be affili- 
ated with the Slavs in the eighth and ninth century (in the Greek peninsula) 
and in some regions no remains until the eleventh century or even later. The 
matter of the fact is that material remains of Byzantine culture in the seventh 
and eighth century are rare in Asia Minor as well. Thus the argument from 
silence is inconclusive and dangerous in terms of specifics. But the author 
states that he will adhere to an interpretation which features two types of ar- 
chaeological evidence: (a) Direct, i.e. material remains of Slavs, (b) Indirect, 
i.e. lack of Byzantine remains, building of new forts, evidence of movement 
of Greeks, destructions. 

He presents the reader with a narrative analysis of the process and present 
status of archaeological research. 


(a) 1924-28 excavations by Soteriou at Phthiotic Thebes (Nea Anchialus), 
who concluded that there were Slavic burials there on the basis of belt buckles 
that he found. 

(b) German excavations of Afiona in Corfu which uncovered non-Greek 
remains from the period of the Vélkerwanderung. 

(c) 1934 German excavations at Boibeis, at Magoula. 

(d) 1938 Davisdson-Weinberg discovered a soldier’s grave in the colon- 
nade of the South Stoa at ancient Corinth (the vase found there was later 
(1978) identified by Yalouris as Slavic, of the Prague type). 

(e) In 1959 Yalouris uncovered a Slavic cemetery at Olympia which 
features incineration of the dead and Prague pottery. 

(f) Werner in 1960 summarized his arguments as to the Slavic provenance 
of the metallic “Biigelfibeln mit Maskenfuss”, and also the so-called Slavic 
figures purportedly found at Velestino. 

(g) Hood described a series of Greek Fluchtsiedlungen of the late sixth 
century which were found on isles nearby the Greek coastline. 

(h) Metcalf analyzed coin hoards of Greece and associated them with 
Slavic invasions of the late sixth and seventh century. Weithmann goes into 
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considerable detail as to the use of the numismatic evidence by Bon, Charanis, 
and Popovié, but he is unaware of the literature which casts some doubt 
on the use of this evidence. 

One should note that in his review of the state of research at the archae- 
ological level he missed the announcement of the finds of Slavic pottery at 
Argos, datable to the decade of the 580’s, in 1975. (It was briefly announced 
in the Bulletin de Correspondence Hellénique, C, 1976, 748, and has subsequent- 
ly been the basis of three important studies). Second, he does not indicate 
the extent of the dispute as to whether the so-called Bügelfibeln mit Masken- 
fuss are really exclusively Slavic. Popovié in a work utilized by Weithmann, 
denies the specifically Slavic attribute of this type of object, (“Les témoins 
archéologiques...”, Mélanges de l’école française de Rome, LXXXVL, 1 (1975), 
455-578). Werner, in his article published in the journal Germania, 1960, is 
not at all convincing in his attribution and really leaves the matter in doubt. 
The study of A. Pallas on this specific body of the archaeological matter is 
emphatic on this point, “Données nouvelles sur quelques boucles et fibules 
considerées comme avares et slaves et sur Corinthe entre le VIe et le [Xe s.”, 
Byzantinobulgarica, VII, (1981), 295-318. Thus Weithmann’s further argu- 
ments, which depend on the Slavic attribution of this object, are all open to 
serious doubt and dispute. In his discussion of the archaeological evidence, 
as previously he sets it our, he concludes that the archaeological evidence 
does not contradict the historical texts. He does note that whereas there are 
hardly any Byzantine remains from the eight and ninth century, the same holds 
true for the Slavs. Earlier he makes the qualification that an absence of Byzan- 
tine material remains is to be interpreted as indicating a flight, and therefore 
absence of Greeks, whereas the absence of substantial Slavic material remains 
does not indicate the absence of Slavs. The interpretation of negative evidence 
is always complex, but in this case it is something more. The negative archae- 
ological evidence in this case could be interpreted in other ways, and so the 
interpretation of Weithmann is not compelling. Fortunately, the finds at 
Argos (unknown at the time of writing of the book) now prove the accounts 
of the historical texts with positive material evidence. Further, the question- 
able use of the Bügelfibeln as solitary evidence for Slavic presence, as well 
as the lax method of interpreting the finds at Afiona, Magoula and the citadel 
of Corinth, seriously undermine what the author has to say about the archae- 
ological evidence for the Slavic presence. 

The indisputable archaeological evidence lies in the realm of pottery and 
burials. Prague pottery, since its identification by Borkovsky in 1940, has 
been found wherever the early Slavs settled. It was first found and identified 
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in Greece by Yalouris at Olympia in 1959, and such pottery-burials continued 
to turn up at Olympia as late as 1967. This summer I was allowed to study this 
material and I counted some forty vases and fragments of vases of this early, 
handmade Prague pottery at Olympia. The dating of this material is still not 
firmly set. Weithmann has dated it to the seventh century (possibly on the 
basis of the fact that the last Byzantine coins found at Olympia are from the 
reign of Phocas). Popovié had dated this pottery to the latter half of the 
seventh century on the basis of Nestor’s opinion (oral) who so dated the 
Olympia material on the basis of style. Yalouris dated the material to the sixth 
century on the basis of the fact that it was immediately atop the early Byzantine 
stratum. The argument based on style and the argument based on numismatic 
evidence are not in themselves decisive or convincing, for the study and analy- 
sis of Slavic pottery has not sufficiently progressed to allow precise dating 
on the basis of stuyle. Further, it is conceivable that there was co-habitation 
by Slavs and Greeks at Olympia (such instances are indicated by archae- 
ological evidence for the areas Popović studied), or that such coins did find 
their way in the hands of Slavs. 

Possibly related to this matter is the spectacular and datable find of 
Slavic sherds at the destroyed Bath A and its vicinity at Argos. This pottery, 
also handmade, and with the same striated decorations (parallel, perpendicular, 
and wavy) as in the case of the pottery at Olympia, is precisely dated to 585- 
586 by the excavators (for the bibliographical reference see above). Thus it 
is quite possible that the pottery of Olympia is contemporary with that of 
Argos, though this can only be ascertained by further excavations at Olympia. 
These two spectacular finds of Slavic pottery, in the one case securely dated 
to the 580’s, constitute the single most important condition/factor as regards 
the general importance of the Chronicle of Monemvasia and thoroughly 
support what Charanis has been saying on the basis of this text for at least 
three decades. 

As for the matter of Slavic military technology Weithmann is aware of 
the importance of tracing its evolution once the Slavs came into contact with 
Byzantium (pp. 213-214). He correctly observes that the description of Slavic 
military science and tactics in the Strategicon of Maurice presents the Slavs 
as a society without knowledge of siege machinery. This is of course confirm- 
ed by both Procopius and Theophylactus Simocatta. In all cases of sieges 
carried out by Slavs they took towns and fortresses either (a) where they were 
defenseless, (b) or by ruse, (c) or by a combined use of archery attacks and 
scaling ladders. The question then arises as to when and how the Avars and 
Slavs acquired the poliorcetic technology. Weithmann dates this important 
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event to the last third of the sixth century, prior to 586, the date on which 
according to him occurred the first major attack on Thessaloniki. The Miracula 
narrate that during this siege the Avaro-Slavs brought a large number and 
variety of siege machines with which to attack the city’s wall. 

“Im Verlaufe des letzten Drittels des 6. Jahrhundert scheint sich die 
Bewaffnung und Taktik der Slaven wahrscheinlich durch den andauerenden 
Kriegerischen Kontakt mit den in dieser Hinsicht hochentwicklten Byzantinern 
erheblich verbessert zu haben. Bei einem siebentätigen Sturm auf Thessaloniki 
vom 22. September bis 29. September 586—der Chronist der Miracula gibt 
nur 22. September während der Regierungszeit des Kaisers Maurikios (582- 
602) an (actually the critical factor, which Weithmann does not mention and 
which allows scholars to choose between 586 and 597, is that the date given 
was on a Sunday, September 22, in the reign of Maurice), das zweite môgliche 
Datum fugt sich nicht in den historischen Kontext ein--Kommen éAexdAsic 
Kai Kpioùc otóñnpouc (arietes ferreos), netpoBdAovs (actores lapidum), xe- 
Abvag (testudines, Schutzdächter) zur Anwendung” (p. 214). 

Thus Weithmann notes the important passages of the Miracula which 
inform us that during the first great siege of Thessaloniki (which he dates to 
586) the Avaro-Slavs had a fully developed poliorcetic technology. But the 
dating of the siege is most probably incorrect, and as of 586 the Avaro-Slavs 
did not yet possess this advanced poliorcetic technology. The dating and 
circumstances of the Avaro-Slavic acquisition of poliorcetic technology are 
fixed with precision by the text of Theophylactus Simocatta who in many 
respects is a very detailed and knowledgable source on Avars and Slavs. He 
relates that in 587 the armies of the khaqan appeared before the fortresses of 
Appiareia in Moesia Inferior but were unable to take it. À Byzantine military 
engineer resident in Appiareia fell into the hands of the khaqan and taught 
the enemy the crucial secret of how to build siege machinery. Theophylactus 
relates: 

“Indeed Bousas taught the Avars to construct a certain siege machine 
for they (the Avars) happened to be most ignorant of such machines, and he 
built the siege machine which hurls missiles. Soon thereafter the fortess was 
Jevelled and Bousas... taught the barbarians something frightful, the technology 
of besieging. Thence the enemy captured effortlessly a great many of the 
Roman cities making use of this original device” (Theophylactus Simocatta, 
ed. De Boor, II, xvi, 1-10). Thereafter, relates Theophylactus, the Avaro- 
Slavs are designated as taking cities by the use of siege machinery. By the late 
sixth century they captured the city of Bongeis and forty fortifications in Dal- 
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matia by the use of siege machinery, and succeeded in levelling the walls 
of Singidunum. 

Thus the acquisition of siege technology by the Avaro-Slavs is specifically 
fixed by Theophylactus, and the dating of the event at 587 has been fixed by 
the students of the chronicler’s text. This also sets the date of the first major 
siege of Thessaloniki at 597, for in 586 the Avaro-Slavs had not yet acquired 
the elements of siege warfare. The episode before the walls of Appiareia 
recounted by Theophylactus speaks only of the Avars. But had the Slavs 
known this technology at that time, as vassals or subjects of the khaqan they 
would have either taught his troops the science, or would themselves have 
been called to bring siege machinery. When, by way of example, the khagan 
wished to cross the Danube, he utilized Slavic ship builders to prepare the 
fleet. And in any case Procopius and the Strategicon of Maurice specifically 
exclude siege machinery from the armament of the early Slavs. 587 is the date 
on which Avars and Slavs were introduced to this ‘frightful’ science. 


The remainder of the book consists of three parts: (a) “Ausblick” (pp. 
253-261), wherein he clarifies “Slavisierung” and “Grazisierung”; (b) “An- 
hang” (pp. 262-278) containing his own translation of the relevant section 
from the Iveron manuscript of the Chronicle of Monemvasia; Zusammen- 
fassung (270-283). In the first section, “Ausblick”, he relates that the theory 
of Slavonization of the Greeks has been in the scholarly literature since the 
time of Fallmereyer. According to this theory the Slavs, because of their 
numerical density, had ethnically assimilated the Greeks. Weithmann takes 
exception to this theory, as he does elsewhere in the book, and for him Slavoni- 
zation might have taken place in isolated cases only. The reason for this is 
that Slavs and Greeks lived separately prior to their subjugation and 
Christianization. As two separate ethnic groups their contacts were evidenced 
only in war and “Commercium”. Thus the historical continuity of the Greeks, 
who lived in the towns and “Ruckzugsgebieten”, remained unbroken. He 
further asserts that when “connubium” first developed after the Christianiza- 
tion of the Slavs it resulted not in Slavonization of the Greeks but rather in 
the Hellenization of the Slavs. In this respect he interprets the well-known 
passage from Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, De Thematibus, ed. Pertusi: 
«éoOAaBaOn nica  yoapa Kal yéyovs BépBapoc», which is related to a 
devastating plague that struck the Peloponnese in 746/7, as referring to a 
territorial expansion of the Peloponnesian Slavs at the expense of the local 
Greeks. That it struck only, or primarily, the Greeks according to Weithmann 
is to be explained by the fact that the two groups lived apart and separately. 
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Thus Weithmann concludes (p. 254): “Der Begriff ‘Slavisierung ist also 
bezüglich der griechischen Halbinsel nur in siedlungsgeographisher, keines- 
wegs in ethnischer Hinsicht zutreffend”! By contrast, in the more northerly 
Balkan regions (Thracia, Dacia, Illyria) the “Slavonization” was not only 
“siedlungsgeographisch” but also “ethnisch”. According to Weithmann the 
reason for it was that the Greek and Roman populations (mostly soldiers, 
officials, merchants) had either abandoned the land or were killed. Further, 
the Slavs encountered only a very superficially Romanized or Hellenized 
Thracian and Dacian population which had not strongly identified itself 
with Imperial Rome. Therefore all those who did not flee to the mountains 
(as did the predecessors of Vlachs and Albanians) were culturally and ethni- 
cally assimilated by the Slavs. The reviewer, naturally, agrees with the author’s 
statement that in the north and central Balkans Slavonization in the ethnic 
sense was thorough. But the reasons which Weitmann gives are not compel- 
ling, i.e. that the Thracians and Dacians were superficially Hellenized or 
Romanized and felt no close ties with the empire. In such cases one has to 
pay attention not only to the ‘negative’ or passive, forces in cultural change 
(the condition of the conquered) but also to the ‘positive’ or aggressive forces 
(the nature and magnitude of the force of the conquerors). Though the post 
World War II school of Bulgarian historiography has also attempted to lessen 
the historical impact of Romanization (north of the Haemus range) and of 
Hellenization (to the south of that mountain range) on the formerly Thracian 
population, the contrary condition would seem to have prevailed. That is 
to say the Thracian language was probably for the most part (not completely 
as BeSevliev has shown) moribund and most of the population spoke either 
Latin or Greek, and the few remaining Thracian speakers were undoubtedly 
in the stage of bilingualism, that stage through which most peoples pass before 
basic cultural assimilation. (A. Moscy, Pannonia and Upper Moesia. A History 
of the Middle Danube Provinces of the Roman Empire (London, 1974); V. 
Velkov, Cities in Thrace and Dacia in Late Antiquity (Amsterdam, 1974); 
E. Condurachi, Roumanian Archaeology in the Twentieth Century (Bucharest, 
1964). All these and others give strong evidence for effective Romanization- 
Hellenization of a provincial sort). The role of the Balkans and the Balkan 
peoples during the period of the fourth-sixth century indicates how closely 
the area was integrated into the empire, and the willingness of its inhabitants 
to resist barbarian invasions is clear in the accounts which Priscus gives of 
the Hunnic invasions and which Theophylactus Simocatta gives of the Avaro- 
Slavic attacks (see in particular the case history of the fortified town of 
Assemus in this period of two centuries). Perhaps most dramatic is the graffiti 
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left by an inhabitant of Sirmium calling upon God to save the inhabitants and 
the city from capture by the Avars. During one of the attempts of the Avar 
Khaqan to take Singidunum be called on Slav shipbuilders to build him a 
fleet in the vicinity of the city in order to be able to take it. The citizens raided 
the shipyards of the Slavs and burned the ships before their very eyes. The 
evidence, what there is of it, indicates that the inhabitants identified by and 
large with the empire and with its civilization. Further, how is it that these 
people were “Superficially Romanized...” when the Latin speaking Dacians 
remained Latin speaking as the precursors of the modern Roumanians? The 
argument of superficial Romanization and Hellenization is in itself not prov- 
able, and whatever evidence exists indicates that this area had been profoundly 
transformed by aspects of Graeco-Roman culture. The area had been attacked 
from the fourth century and thereafter by Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Alani, Huns, 
Gepids, Avars, Slavs and Kotrigurs, and it had nevertheless resisted up to 
the mid sixth century. But Byzantine preoccupation with the West under 
Justinian, and with the East thereafter undermined the strength of the By- 
zantine government in the Balkans at a crucial time. Further, the bulk of the 
Slavs settled in the area between the Danube and northern Greece, so that to 
ihe ‘negative’ factors one must add the positive factor of great numbers. As 
Weithmann mentions, this was not a mere conquest but it was also a vast 
tribal migration, and with the paralysis of the central authority in Constan- 
tinople and its absorption elsewhere, the migration-conquest operated at will 
in the more northern and central provinces. (For these considerations, Vryonis, 
«H xepoövnoog tod Aluov», in vol. VI, “Ioropla tot éhAnvixot Eivous, by 
Ekdotike Athenon, pp. 426-439). 

As for “Gräzisierung” Weithmann relates that it could only begin after 
the Byzantines subjugated the Slavs militarily and then incorporated them 
administratively. Nevertheless it is difficult to establish in detail the course 
of Hellenization as the written sources are meager. The Greeks continued to 
inhabit Greece, without interruption, though restricted geographically by 
the Slavic intrusion. According to the author there are three factors or causes 
which play a role in the cultural assimilation of one people by another: (a) 
Politico-military mastery, (b) “interethnisches Kulturgefälle”, (c) relative 
numbers. In the case of the Slavs of Greece, it is very clear that condition (a) 
was enforced by the Byzantine state. This reintegration of the Slavs and the 
areas they settled into the Byzantine administration took place in middle 
Greece and the northern Peloponnese by the ninth century, in Macedonia 
first after the destruction of Bulgaria in the early eleventh century. As for 
condition (c), relative numbers, the author asserts that it is impossible to 

28 
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arrive at a scientific estimate of the numerical relation of Slavs to Greeks. 
Further, after the reconquest the narrative sources inform us that the Greek 
population if certain areas, especially the Peloponnese, was strengthened by 
Greeks either returning to the homes of their ancestors or else by Greeks being 
sent as colonists by the emperors. Condition (b) (interethnisches Kulturgefälle) 
had come into existence of course long before these events in the form of 
economic relations. With the reincorporation of these areas and their Slavic 
inhabitants into the Byzantine administration, they were Christianized and 
eventually Hellenized. Weithmann believes that the majority of the subjugated 
Slavs of middle and south Greece were culturally Hellenized in the course 
of the ninth and tenth century. Their complete adoption of the Greek language 
was preceded by a stage of bilingualism and it was at this stage that the Slavic 
words entered the Greek language. With the disappearance of their language 
(it did not disappear so early in the regions of Taygetus and in northern 
Greece), the adoption of Christianity and the Byzantine life style, their ethnic 
consciousness disappeared. That part of the Slavic population which survived 
in the mountains and in isolated areas were immune from direct Byzantine 
assimilation. The author once more indicates, as an important factor, what 
he considers to be the strong assimilative power of the church and the Greek 
language, and their entire cultural context. With their Christianization the 
Slavs also acquired the possibility of vertical social mobility. 

Weithmann assembles the results of studies by physical anthropologists 
(Angel, Charles, Poulianos, Virchow, Schwidetzky, Alekseeva, Boev) in what 
must constitute the least ‘scientific’ part of the book, given the fact that it 
is almost impossible to characterize the physical types of the Greeks and 
Slavs at the time of the Slavic Landnahme and at the time of the Hellenization 
of the Slavs. It will nevertheless be of interest to give the reader an idea of 
what has been said on the subject. The author points to the methodological 
difficulty of identifying anthropological materials (in this case human remains, 
types) with ethnic groups and linguistic entities in the historical past. He 
asserts, further, that neither Sklavenoi nor Antae nor Greeks had any mono- 
lithically uniform anthropological types. On the Greek physical type or types 
he relies heavily on the anthropometric studies of Angel and Charles, and he 
refers to the synthesis of this material by Poulianos. The procedure is further 
complicated, as he rightly observes, by (a) the return of large numbers of 
Greeks from Bulgaria and Asia Minor in the 1920’s, and (b) by the presence 
of Albanians and Vlachs. According to Angel the population of Mycenean 
Greece forms the racial basis of the Greeks from the Bronze Age to the present 
day, and though it included a variety of racial types, i.e. alpine, dinaro-medi- 
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terranean, nordic, it was essentially of the Mediterranean racial type. Poulianos 
also agrees with Angel that the racial type of the Greek has not basically changed 
from antiquity to the present. Weithmann contends that Poulianos exaggerates 
for he does not take into account, sufficiently, the massive Slavic and 
Albanian settlement. Yet, he continues, it has been frequently observed, in 
anthropological studies that: “die historisch als bedeutsam eingestuft werden, 
zu keinen nennenswerte, anthropologisch fassbaren Veränderungen der 
Bevölkerungsstruktur gefuhrt haben”. He then concludes, very much like 
Poulianos: “Im vorliegenden Fall, der slavischen Einwanderung, ist es niemals 
zu einem Massenbevölkerungswechsel gekommen. Die griechische autochthone 
Bevölkerung, wie sie sich seit der Bronzezeit aus heterogenen Elementen zu- 
sammengesetzt hatte, bildete für die Neuankömmlinge ein rein zahlenmässig 
überlegenes Substrat. Von diesem wurden die fremden Elemente nicht nur-wie 
die Geschichts-und die Sprachwissenschaft zeigen-kulturell innerhalb kurzer 
Zeit assimiliert, sondern auch, wie die anthropologische Forschung lehrt- 
rassenmässig weitgehend assimiliert” (p. 272). Thus, according to Weith- 
mann, the Greek racial type (itself mixed from the time of its genesis in anti- 
quity) absorbed the Slavs and the Greek physical type predominated at the 
expense of the Slavic physical type. 

As for the Albanians, they lived separately from the Greeks when they 
first entered and settled, and the process of assimilation was slow, not being 
completed until the early twentieth century. They were, according to the 
author, anthropologically dinaric, ethnically Illyrian with an early Slavic 
admixture. Therefore, Weithmann concludes, the dinaric type observable 
among the modern Greek population goes back to the Albanians. One should 
note here, briefly, that there are serious philological studies that call into 
question Weithmann’s (as well as the Albanians’) assertion of the Illyrian 
descent of the modern Albanians and which indicate that before their descent 
into Albania they lived in the northcentral Balkans close to the Dacians. 
(I. I. Russu, Die Srprache der Thraco-Daker (Bucharest, 1969); V. Georgiev, 
“The Earliest Ethnological Situation of the Balkan Peninsula as evidenced 
by linguistic and onomastic Data”, in Aspects of the Balkans, edited by H. 
Birnbaum and S. Vryonis (The Hague-Paris, 1972), 50-65). Second, though 
the presence of an important Albanian component in Greece is beyond dis- 
pute, the question of their ‘racialcontribution’ to the modern Greek stock 
is complicated by the fact that a dinaric type is already observable among 
the Greeks in ancient or Mycenaean times (see above, Angel). As for the Slavs, 
scholars have assumed (supported by the testimony of Procopius and the 
Strategicon of Maurice) that they were of the Nordic physical type. Once in 
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the Balkans they mixed with the Thracian and other Balkan physical types, 
as well as with Avars and Protobulgars. But, Weithmann relates, the Slavs 
who came to Greece in the sixth century were of the Nordic type. Thus physi- 
cal anthropologists have turned to the question of the traces of “blondism’ 
among modern Greeks. Boev attributes it to the Slavic racial input whereas 
Poulianos attributes it to the Celts. But no one of them refers to the existence 
of blondism among the ancient Greeks at the very beginning of the racial 
evolution of the Greeks. I close the section on physical anthropological 
evidence by reciting what I said in the beginning: it is the.least “scientific” 
body of evidence discussed by Weithmann and tells us practically nothing 
about the question under discussion. (He might have also mentioned the atten- 
tion given to the problem by the American anthropologist C. Coon, The Races 
of Europe (New York, 1939) pp. 604, 607). 

Weithmann ends his book by recapitulating its main conclusions already 
set out in great detail during the course of the book, on the Slavic Land- 
nahme, Byzantinization, Hellenization. 

The review has been long and detailed but the subject matter is of 
perennial interest to Byzantinists, Balkanists, and Slavists, and it constitutes 
a central historical question for many scholars in these fields. Much effort, 
particularly in the post war years, has been dedicated by the historians, 
archaeologists, and philologists of the Balkan countries to their origins, 
purported or real, and to their ethnogenesis. The Bulgarians have developed 
the field of Thracology, have propounded a continuity of the Thracians so 
that by making of them a part of their own ethnogenesis the Bulgarians 
acquire an “ancient” status in the Balkans. The Roumanians have brought 
together all the evidence supporting their view of the continuity of the Daco- 
Getans, via Romanization, in the ethnogenesis of the Roumanians, thus 
assuring themselves of priority on the land. Albanians have sifted the archae- 
ological evidence to demonstrate their descent from the Ilyrians and thus to 
carve out for themselves an indigenous status. But of all the Balkan peoples 
it is the origin of the modern Greeks which has most exercised the imagination 
not only of Greek scholars but also of westerners. Thus Weithmann’s book 
comes a century and one-half after the modern phase of this controversy 
commenced with Fallmereyer. The basic stages of this scholarship were first 
Fallmereyer who renewed the problem. The next stage is marked by the basic 
study of the written texts in the work of A. Vasiliev, “Slavjane v Grecii”, 
Vizantiiskil Vremenrik, V (1898), 404-434, 626-670. The third is marked by 
the appearance of Vasmer’s Die Slaven in Griechenland (Berlin 1941) which 
set the scholarly tone of the linguistic and toponymic investigations, and finally 
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Charanis’ many studies which infused the study of the texts with information 
from numismatics and archaeology. What then is the contribution of Weith- 
mann? I have disagreed with the author on a number of points but It is never- 
theless true that this work is of significance and every scholar interested in 
the question of the Slavs in Greece must read it. Though he brings forward 
no single new bit of evidence, that is all the data was previously known, his 
book is the first comprehensive synthesis of the knowledge accumulated by 
other scholars since the appearance of Vasmer’s work. Second, unlike Vasmer 
and others who emphasized one body of sources or another, he has tried to 
evaluate and synthesize all the various types of sources and data: written, 
philological-linguistic-toponymic, archaeological, anthropological, and he 
has tried to give, though sketchily, a history of the controversy. Behind all 
of his detailed discussion there is an overall structure, a historical structure 
which interprets isolated details that by and of themselves would be either 
meaningless or less meaningful. Some of his historical explanations, even when 
they are conjectural and devoid of immediate textual or other bases are never- 
theless stimulating and display an interesting mind at work. Though I have 
disagreed in detail with the author, yet I found his overall judgment and 
evaluations mature and historically correct. Above all I have been impressed 
by the balance of his treatment, succeeding as it does to approach all the 
evidence. The future of these studies lies primarily in the hands of the archaeol- 
ogists, for it is they who will recover for us the archaeological evidence of the 
late sixth, seventh and eighth centuries which is now largely lacking. The 
way has been indicated. The way has been indicated by the Roumanian, Bul- 
garian and Serbian archacologists and by the excavations at Argos and Olym- 
pia. Hopefully they will uncover Slavic cemeteries, as I. Nestor did at Sarata 
Monteoru, Slavic and Greek villages, and urban remains from the period. The 
‘recent book of Dr. Ph. Malingoudes indicates further that the disciplines of 
toponymistic and linguistics still have much to tell us about the details of the 
Slavic Landnahme in Greece. 


Von Grunebaum Center for Near Eastern 
Studies, UCLA 
University of Athens 


Annals 


REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE IN 1981 


I. Publications 


In 1981 the Institute published the following periodicals and books: 
1) Balkan Studies 21, 2 (1980) 

2) Balkan Studies 22, 1 (1981) . 

3) BaAKxavixy BipAtoypagta VI (1977) 

4) BaAkavıra Zünpeikta I (1981) 


1) “H Kaßdia xal d xeptoyy oc [Kavala and its surrounding Region], 
A Toko Zuumóoto, Kaßara 18-20 "Anpualov 1977. 


2) A. Ducellier, La Façade Maritime de l Albanie au Moyen Age. Durazzo 
et Valone du XIe au XVe siècle, no. 177. 


3) A. Vakalopoulos, "EuuavounA [anaç. `Aoymyos xal "Yrspaosuorng 
ts Maxedovlas. “H ‘Iotogia xal rò ’Aoysio tig olxoyevelas tov [Emma- 
nouel Papas Leader and Defenden of Macedonia. The History and the Records 
of his family}, no. 191. 


4) N. Camariano, Athanase Christopoulos, Sa vie, son œuvre littéraire et 
ses rapports avec la culture roumaine, no. 192. 


5) P. Kavakopoulos, Tà Teayotdia ris Bogetodvrixc Oodans [The 
Songs of North-Western Thrace], no. 178. 


6) A. Cioranescu, La Mission de Stanislas Bellanger dans P Empire Ot- 
toman, no. 164. 


7) Ancient Macedonian Studies in Honor of Charles Edson, no. 158. 


8) D. Iliadou, Inventaire des Documents de la Chambre de Commerce 
de Marseille (Archives), no. 160, 
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II. Symposia 


A. 
THE GRECO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE GREEK 
WAR OF INDEPENDANCE 
(Thessaloniki, September 23-25, 1981) 


The above Symposium was organized by the Institute for Balkan Studies 
in Thessaloniki, and the Tnstitute for Slavic and Balkan Studies in CCCP. 
The papers read at the symposium are the following: A. L. Narotchnitski, 
“La diplomatie russe et la problème grec au commencement du XIX s” 
+ Ath. Angelopoulos, “Greek-Russian cultural relations on the basis of the 
Patriarchal Acta edited by K. Delikanis 1564-1863” ~ C. Papoulidis, “The 
Baptism of the Russians in the Iviron Codices 1317 and 1319 of the 18th 
century” ~ Ath. Karathanasis, “Pierre le Grand et les lettrès grecs du XVIIè- 
me siécle” ~ I. S. Dostian, “L’opinion russe et la libération de la Gréce” ~ 
G. Ioannidou-Bitsiadou, “Le relations russo-grecques (1821-1829) considérées 
par la politique française” ~ C. Vacalopoulos, “L’attitude de la Russie a 
| égard de la question de l’Independance grecque considerée par l’embassadeur 
russe Lieven” ~ G. L. Arš, “Kapodistrias et le gouvernement russe (1826- 
1827)” ~ B. Kondis, “Aspects of the Anglo-Russian rivalry in the period 
1825-1829” ~ V. N. Vinogradov, “Les débats autour de la Grèce pendant 
la guerre de 1828-1829 (D'après de materiaux des archives Soviètiques)”. 


B. 
PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES AND SYMPOSIA IN 1981 


The Institute was represented this year at international meetings by the 
following scholars: 


a) Prof. D. Delivanis attended the: XVI International Congress of By- 
santine Studies, Vienna, October 4-9, 1981. 

b) Prof. C. Svolopoulos, C. Vacalopoulos, G. Ioannidou-Bitsiadou, 
A. Karathanasis, D. Loukidou-Mavridou, B. Kontis, Th. Tsiovaridou at- 
tended the: International Symposium, “Thesalia-Arta, 100 years”, Volos, 
September 27-30, 1981. , 

c) C. Vacalopoulos, A. Iordanoglou attended the: Z° Aegean Inter- 
national Symposium, Cos, August 26-31, 1981. 
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d) B. Kondis attended the: Conference on Southeastern Europe: From 
Ethncity to Nationhood, organised by the Center for Slavic and East Euro- 
pean Studies, Ohio State University, April 8-11, 1981. 

e) Th. Tsiovaridou attended the: Congrès Annuel de l’Association des 
économistes de la langue Française, on “Les services dans l’évolution écono- 
mique contemporaine”, Versaille, Mai 1981, and the: Conference on the 
“Problems of Change in Relative Prices”, organised by the International 
Economic Association. 


f) I. A. Papadrianos, attended the: XI Medjunarodni nauëni sastanak 
Slavista u Vakove dane, Beograd, September 16-20, 1981. 

g) D. Loukidou-Mavridou attended the: I Congrés International de 
Bulgarologie, organised by the Ministry of Sciences and Arts, Sofia, May 
1-10, 1981 : : = x | 


C. 
GREEK ALBANIAN CULTURAL RELATIONS 


On November 16-30, 1981, the President for the Institute of Balkan Stu- 
dies, Prof. C. Vavouskos, the Director of the Institute Prof. C. Svolopoulos, 
and Dr. B. Kondis visited the. Academy of Science, Institute of History in 
Tirana, Albania, to discuss the possibilities of Greek-Albanian Cultural 
Relations, and the planning of the First Greek-Albanian Symposium. 


HI. School for Balkan Languages 


The School of Balkan Languages is currently covering its nineteenth 
successive year from 1963/64 to 1981/82. It has a curriculum of 6 languages, 
that is Russian, Albanian, Bulgarian Rumanian, Serbo-Croatian and Turkish, 
and functions as a three year program with 55 hours of lectures per year. 
Enrolment is selective to university students and graduates in the Humanities 
and especially those who are interested in Slavic and Balkan Studies. 

During the academic years 1981-1982 a total of 340 students are enrolled. 
In detail, 82 student in Russian language, 69 in Bulgarian, 62 in Serbo-Croa- 
tian, 52 in Rumanian, 60 in Turkish and 15 in Albanian. 

During the 18 years of its existance the school had ‘a total of 4.748 
students, 591 of which attended all three years of studing and received the 
school’s diploma. In detail, 163 students attended courses on Russian language, 
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148 on Bulgarian, 124 on Serbo-Croatian, 83 on Rumanian, 60 on Turkish 
and 13 on Albanian. 


IV.International Summer Sehool 


The International Summer School functioned in August 1980 at the 
premises of the Institute, was attended by 97 students from various countries. 
The same curriculum was followed, that is: 3 hours daily of Modern Greek 
Language for 4 levels; Course I Ancient Greece; Course II Medieval Greece; 
Course HI Modern Greece; Course IV History; Course V Art and Archae- 
ology; Course VI Free Choice. 

In the afternoons various activities took place such as special lectures, 
film shows, folk dancing, also daily excursion were organized to archaeologi- 
cal sites in Macedonia. 

The following professors taught or lectures this year: Prof. A. Thavoris 
(Univ. of Jannina); Dr. D. Samsaris; Prof. B. Tsangadas (Univ. of Florida); 
Dr. A. Charalambidis (Univ. of Thessaloniki); Prof. K. Mitsakis (Univ. of 
Athens); Prof. em. Ph. Petsas; D. Geanakoplos (Yale University); Dr. A. 
Karathanasis; Mrs A. Konstantinidou-Spiliakou; Ass. Prof. Karpozilos 
(Univ. of Jannina); Dr. C. Vacalopoulos; Dr B. Kondis; Prof. T. Valala 
(Univ. of Thessaloniki); Dr. Gr. Stathis; Mr. K. Makris; Dr. K. Kephalas; 
Dr. J. Akamatis (Univ. of Thessaloniki); Assoc. Prof. T. Tsiovaridou; Monk 
Symeon Gregoriatis; Prof. D. Constantopoulos (Univ. of Thessaloniki); B. 
Papachristou; Professor most Reverend Bishop of Tyroloe and Serention, 
Pandeleimon (Univ. of Thessaloniki); Assoc. Prof. A. Angelopoulos; Prof. 
L. Chousiadas (Univ. of Thessaloniki). 


kas C. SVOLOPOULOS 
Director of the Institute 


Book Reviews 


Ruth B. Edwards, Kadmos the Phoenician. A Study in Greek Legends and the Mycenaean Age. 
Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1979, XIII + 265 p. 


The book of Dr. R. B. Edwards is, generally speaking, a comprehensive valuable account 
of the problem whether certain elements of Mycenaean history have been reflected in the 
legend of Kadmos. Conclusions are drawn not only from literary sources, but also from ob- 
jects of art, archaeological records, epigraphy, etymology, etc. In the present review, we shall 
not enter into the discussion of the bulk of evidence provided by the author. The unavoidable 
disparateness of the material dealt with throughout the book makes us confine our criticism 
to several statements pertaining to the comparative mythology only. This is the area in which 
we may venture some remarks and suggestions. 

I. Turning her attention to a somewhat crucial question (p. 64): was Kadmos originally 
a Phoenician in the tradition ?— the author infers that if his “Phoinikertum” were proved to be 
only a later invention, then all the attempts to find a historical basis for this part of the legend 
would be but lost labour. 

Without farther refinement, this claim does not seem correct to us. One should be well 
aware of the fact that the Greek tradition is far from being expected to reflect explicitly the 
exotic background of its constituents, either of large structural units (narrations, plots) or 
of minor ingredients (symbols, attributes) with one and the same preciseness whatever the 
case, On the contrary, it emerges clearly that in most striking cases, the external subsoil of 
which was not yet overshadowed by various indigenous adaptations, the tradition, as a rule, 
still has no literal bearing on their true homeland. 

For the sake of brevity, two instances are sufficient to be mentioned: 

a. As has been recognized long ago, Apollo (in Hom. Il. 1:43-53) betrays his non-Greek 
origin and points directly to Resheph, the Canaanite god of fire, pestilence and destruction. 
This information is due to the comparative method; the Homeric description of Apollo is not. 
in a position to indicate any relationship actually existing between the two deities. 

b. It is impossible to evaluate the “Kingship in Heaven” theme on its proper grounds 
unless the comparative evidence. The same holds true for a considerable lot of themes as well. 

We should not rule out the possibility that, in a number of cases, the tradition known 
to us may be misleading, either: a very provocative idea was adhered to by G. Nagy! that 
there was a tendency to attribute foreign origins to early elements of Greek culture which, 
with the passage of time, appeared somehow exotic, so that the Greek writers may have as- 
sociated them with those foreign places where these elements might have seemed to be “at 
home”. 

To sum up. It is extremely doubtful, therefore, whether the search for the original nation- 


1. D. D. Boedeker, Aphrodite’s Entry into the Greek Epic (Leiden 1974) pp. 4-5. The 
both examples G. Nagy and D. D. Boedeker refer to, namely Dionysos and Aphrodite, hard- 
ly belong with this tendency, 
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ality of Kadmos in the Greek literary tradition will afford much light upon the whole problem. 
The foreign, presumably West Semitic, origin of Kadmos is neither confirmed? nor disproved 
by stating merely the fact that he never figured as a Phoenician in the earliest Greek writings 
survived. 

IT. Fresh interest is directed by R. B. Edwards at the oriental parallels to the legend of 
Kadmos proposed by several scholars and most notably by M. C. Astour?. In her somewhat 
sharp criticism of M. C, Astour’s deductions the author, we admit, may be right on marginal 
questions. It proves, however, to be one thing to voice scepticism and quite another to present 
a new and supposedly trustworthy explanation of the putative West Semitic background of the 
legend. We daresay that the comparative Ugaritic and more remote Mesopotamian material 
assembled by M. C. Astour in his superior book deserves a positive approach rather than a 
negative one, while R. B. Edwards is inclined to disqualify it at all. First, R. B. Edwards re- 
fected the comparison of Kadmos with the Sumerian god Ningi&zida, the personification of 
the sun-rise, the city- and temple-founder, who takes on the serpent form and kilis a dragon 
at once. Instead, the author referred to the wide spread attestation of the “serpent-killer/ 
dragon-fighter” motif in the world folklore and beliefs. I 

This argument can not sound compelling. Unlike a typological study, that historical 
one which aims at establishing the fact that the contacts between Ugarit and Greece actually 
took place in the Mycenaean period, should not be based on parallels as wide as the world 
folklore. Such comparisons appear to be excessive and not decisive: if we study the interactions 
of Apollo and Resheph on Chypre, the parallel between the former and, for instance, the 
principal Indo-Iranian deity Mithra* must be left aside in our discussion, since it obviously 
belongs with a different group altogether. 

The correct approach consists in proceeding from the study of the legend (and its recorded 
versions, cf., for instance, an interesting piece conserved by Schol. Eurip. Phoen. 670) within 
the context of the coexistent cultures which are not independent but admittedly related. If any 
detail does not yield to such analysis, it may be said to represent the legacy of some different 
structure; accordingly, there is still room for new insights into the Indo-European mythological 
heritage, too®. 


2. To be more precise, the following words of M. C. Astour, “The Problem of Semitic 
in Ancient Crete”, Journal of the American Oriental Society 87 (1967) p. 291, are apparently 
worth citing: “The Greeks themselves had a tradition that the mythical king Minos was of 
Phoenician origin. It is easy to dismiss this as sheer fantasy, though myths linking, for instance, 
the Pylian dynasty with Thessaly are not rejected as such. A historian with some inclination 
toward determinism would, however, ask himself: what made the Greeks exercise their fantasy 
in just that direction?”. 

3. M. C. Astour, Hellenosemitica. An Ethnic and Cultural Study in West Semitic Impact 
on Mycenaean Greece (Leiden 1965; 31967). We would like to record here our deepest grati- 
tude to Prof. M. C. Astour, who always courteously discussed with us many perplexing prob- 
lems and also presented us with a great number of his fascinating and extremely valuable 
publications. 

4, On Mithra and Apollo, with regard to their arrows, cf. most recently G. Bonfante, 
“The Name of Mithra”, J. Duchesne - Guillemin (ed.), Études Mithriaques (Leiden 1978) p. 54. 

5. The notorious tripartite pattern can not go beyond reproach for ignoring a good deal 
of Greek evidence as well as for turning it, in some cases, upside down. Uncritical repetitions 


— —— —— 
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After this interlude, it will perhaps be helpful to recapitulate m brief the few items of 
our enlightening West Semitic evidence so far. 

1. The derivation of the name K&ôuoç from Ugaritic gdm “eastern”, or “ancient”, is 
surely anything but convincing. As this word is capable semantically of receiving more than 
one rendering, showing right from the start two not easily reconciled strands, we must ascer- 
tain beforehand which of them we accept as a basic starting point for comparative investiga- 
tions. Support is gained from the parallelism gdm makes with the well known Ugaritic term 
for dawn, Shr, Shahar, “(the god) Dawn, Morning Star”. It maintains, therefore, that the 
former word shares something common with the celestial notions in general’. Besides, in the 
Accadian text CT XXV, 6:11, this name occuring as 4Qadmu is written with the determinative 
d(DINGIR) which is used elsewhere in cuneiform records to denote the divine beings only. 

2. Aside from etymological considerations and the direct Ugaritic ($hr // gdm) and Ac- 
cadian ({Qadmu) testimonies on the possible original divinity of Kadmos in his homeland, 
there is a neglected indirect evidence at our disposal to corroborate the old view that Kadmos 
is very likely to be the off-shoot of an “Augenblicksgott”, obviously of solar provenance’, 
It comes, significantly, from the same area: the name of Kadmos, or “Eastern”, is comparable 
semantically to the name of the West Semitic god Amurru (ideographically written AN. MAR. 
TU, designating the god Ninurta in Sumerian’) that means “Western”. n 

3. Another salient parallel to the legend of Kadmos proposed by M. C. Astour seems 
to have been overlooked by R. B. Edwards. It concerns two related Ugaritic texts containing 
extremely interesting conjurations intended to prevent the serpent from biting. They were 
first published by Charles Virolleaud as Nos. 7 and 8 (RS.24.244 and RS.24.251, respectively) 
in his section of the admirable “Ugaritica V”. The relevant passage in M. C. Astour’s basic 
study of these tablets runs as follows”: “Only in passing let it be noted that the role played 
by “r (d) gdm | literally “the City of the East”, the abode of the god Horon-Th.P. / in the two 
Ugaritic serpent charms may be reminiscent of CT XXV,6:11 (quoted in K. Tallqvist, APN, 


of this scheme are many in number (on Kadmos, cf., for instance, recently the standard list 
of correspondences by D. Briquel, “La Triple Fondation de Rome”, RHR 189 (1976) p. 176). 
It remains to be hoped that the Theban mythological cycles and traditions will be evaluated 
in a more rigorous fashion and is a less dogmatic way. 

6. C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook (Rome 1965) 75:1:7-8, škr “dawn” // qdm “east”. 
Cf. J. Krašovec, Der Merismus im biblisch-hebrdischen und nordwestsemitischen (Rome 1977) 
p. 41. 

7. Cf. Mithra’s title “Eastern”, Oriens revealed by a Latin inscription, CIL VI 556, F. 
Cumont, Textes et Monuments figurés relatif aux mystères de Mithra H (Bruxelles 1896) p. 102, 
no. 48bis. This appelation undoubtedly features Mithra’s solar essence prominently mani- 
fested elsewhere in Roman paganism. 

8. Having said that a god or a hero is of solar provenance, one should immediately guard 
against misunderstandings. Thus we bear in mind a reasonable definition of J. E. Harrison, 
Themis. A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion? (New York 1961) p. 370. 

9. We infer that some interesting features Kadmos shares with Ninurta, the great war- 


rior god representing the eastern (and morning) sun, may suggest a continuity which as yet 


can not be demonstated and requires a Jot of special attention. 
10. M. C. Astour, “Two Ugaritic Serpent Charms”, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 27 
(1968) pp. 13-36; cf. especially p. 23, n. 54 and also p. 32, n. 94. 
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p. 259b), in which 4Qadmu (4KUD) is described as the vizier (sukkal) of ASataran (dKA.DL), 
the well known Mesopotamian serpent god, and of the very pronounced ophite character 
of Kadmos, the mythical Phoenician founder of Thebes”. 

Following through on this keen observation, we also may tentatively formulate a Greek 
mythological pattern making its appearence before the age of syncretism wherein the sun 
god and his various epiphanies would be closely associated with the serpent symbolism. 

HI Let us now turn to matters of detail. The rape of Europe by Zeus in the bull form” 
can hardly be a measure of Minoan influence; in this myth, the bull form Zeus takes on is 
rather traceable back to that of El, the chief of the Ugaritic pantheon (cf. his stock epithet 
tr ‘el, Shor El or, literally, “El the bull”). The obsolete guess that “Phoinikes” = “red-skin 
people”, even if accepted, may not necessarily imply the strict ethnical connotation: as was 
suggested, the red colour of skin may have been taken as a symbol of strength, health, or 
something alike?®, 

On the Semitic root MZL “to get round”, “to grope” discussed by R. B. Edwards, cf. 
also the survey of G. Del Olmo Lete’; on the Ugaritic myth about the “Good Gods”, D. T. 
Tsumura’s Brandeis dissertation may be consulted’. Not long ago, three new Sumerian hymns 
to the god Ningiÿzida have been masterfully brought to light by A. W. Sjöberg. The study 
of J. Chr. Billigmeir!® and at least two ingenious works of R. du Mesnil du Buisson!’ are to 
be mentioned, too. 

Finally, there are perhaps other details in R. B. Edwards’ book about which one might 
wish to dispute, but criticism in no way diminishes the value of this important, highly informa- 
tive and reliable work. 


TH. POLJAKOV 


11. B. C. Dietrich, The Origins of Greek Religion (West Berlin - New York 1974) p. 178, 
sets this image in its wider Mediterranean framework. 

12. Cf. J. Zandee, Egyptological Commentary on the Old Testement — Travels in the World 
of the Old Testament. Studies presented to M. A. Beek (Assen 1974) p. 275; C. H. Gordon, 
Before the Bible. The Common Background of Greek and Hebrew Civilisations (London 1962) 
pp. 136, 168, 231; B. Landsberger, “Über Farben im Sumerisch-akkadischen”, Journal of Cunel- 
form Studies 21 (1967) pp. 139-173; cf. esp. p. 142 and n. 19 (“bright” and “red” denote healthy 
skin colours in physiognomic and diagnostic omina). On “purpureus” cf. most recently B. J. 
Edgenworth, Does “purpureus” mean “bright?” Glotta 57 (1979) pp. 281-291. 

13. G. Del Olmo Lete, “Notes on Ugaritic Semantics” I, Ugarit-Forschungen 7 (1975) 
pp. 91-93. 

14. D. T. Tsumura, The Ugaritic Drama of the Good Gods. A Philological Study. Diss. 
Brandeis Univ. June 1973. Univ. Microfilm 73-32, 411 (Ann Arbor 1973). 

15. A. W. Sjöberg, “Three Hymns to the God Ningiëzida”, Studia Orientalia 46 (1975) 
pp. 301-322. 

16. J.-Chr. Billigmeir, Kadmos and the Possibility of a Semitic Presense in Helladic Greece, 
Diss. Univ. of California, Santa Barbara 1976, DA 37 (1977) 5980-5981A. 

17. R. du Mesnil du Buisson, Etudes sur les dieux phéniciens hérités par l'empire romain 
(Leiden 1970); Nouvelles études sur les dieux et les mythes de Canaan (Leiden 1973). 
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B. G. Gafurov - D. L. Cibukidis, Aleksandr Makedonskij i Vostok (= Alexaner of Macedonia 
and the East), Moscow (Nauka) 1980, pp. 456. 


Historians’ interest in Alexander’s life and activities has remained undiminished for 24 
centuries, and now, as in antiquity, there seem to be two basic attitudes towards his achieve- 
ments — they tend to be presented in a spirit of either justification or criticism. Both attitudes 
originate in the writings of the Macedonian field-marshal’s fellow fighters (Ptolemy, Aristo- 
boulus, Nearchus, Callisthenes etc.), who either extolled or censured his activities. As time 
went by, however, these came to be evaluated in a more sober spirit, with the result that these 
attitudes stabilised. 

Although countless books have been written about Alexander, very few examine in detail 
the socio-economic changes which took place in Macedonia, Greece and the East during his 
time. The present work, “Alexander of Macedonia and the East”, is the first catholic study 
to be produced in the post-war period and is one of the best productions in the field of histori- 
cal science. Against a broad social background the authors analyse the basic socio-economic 
reasons for the Greek Macedonians’ assault on the East. The study of this subject has a two- 
fold historical significance: first, generally, it concerns the problems connected with the de- 
velopment of Hellenistic culture; and secondly and more specifically, and in connection with 
this first point, it studies the history of the countries of the East. 

It is a fact that Greece and Rome had a higher level of “historical development” than 
the other peoples of the ancient world, and it is quite rightly emphasised in the book that 
the acme of Greece’s internal prosperity coincided with the age of Pericles and that the acme 
of external prosperity was reached in the age of Alexander. 

Last century the German historian I. Dreusen accurately observed that the name Ale- 
xander indicates the end of one period and the beginning of another — the Hellenistic 
period, which lasted three centuries and united the West and the East. This unity was disturbed 
by Rome’s attempt to conquer the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Until the middle of the XVIlIth century researchers had paid little attention to the Hel- 
lenistic period, though the same cannot be said of Alexander, who has always occupied the 
attention of historians. His achievements, irrespective of the diversity of opinions concerning 
them, and his success in war amazed researchers, as did his talent and his singular visions. 

The present work is based on information taken from the ancient sources, inscriptions, 
numismatology and archaeology, and this has permitted the authors to penetrate to the es- 
sence of the problems of the baginning of the Hellenistic period, which coincided with the 
campaign in the East. The authors have made full use of the sources, which has enabled them 
to look at facts in a new light and to formulate a whole series of correct opinions and judg- 
ments. One’s attention is caught not only by their evaluation of Alexander’s personality, 
his Eastern policy and his conquests, but also by their analysis of the development of his plans 
during the Eastern campaign. They emphasise that Alexander developed the idea of a uni- 
‘versal state gradually. His progressive penetration into the East brought about changes in 
his plans. One particular problem becomes immediately obvious — that is, the difficulty of 
preserving the interests of Macedonia, Greece and the East at one and the same time. This 
dilemma induced Alexander to turn towards the East without denying the Greek and Mace- 
‘donian traditions. 

Events are dealt with in chronological order, but the book is not merely a dry account 
of military and political history. On the contrary, the problems of the age are analysed against 
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a broad social background: the modification of Alexander’s plans in the East, the strengthen- 
ing of opposition within the army, resistance on the part of the subjugated peoples, the build- 
ing of new towns etc, As each problem is examined the authors also evaluate the most recent 
works by Soviet, Greek and Western European scholars. 

The book comprises an Introduction and ten chapters, linked by an account of the suc- 
cessive stages of the campaign’s preparation, realisation and completion and of its objective 
consequences. 

The authors’ aim in writing this book is essentially to portray the socio-economic and 
political changes which accompanied Alexander's activities, the system of organisation in 
the occupied territories, the town-planning which was fundamental to the system of govern- 
ment in the East and which not only gave military and strategic protection but also created 
economic and administrative centres. 

Alexander’s activities in the East (self-deification, acceptance of Asiatic customs, prayer, 
mixed marriages between Greeks and Macedonians and Persians etc.) disprove certain histor- 
ians’ theories about the “brotherhood” of nations. On the contrary, these measures indicate 
Alexander’s desire for sovereignty over the East and for universal dominion to the ends of the 
then inhabitable earth. And he could not achieve this without going some way towards "Asian- 
ising” his own people. 

Alexander’s desires are one thing, and the objective consequences of his conquests quite 
another. The book stresses that the Macedonian field-marshal’s Eastern policy played an 
enormous part historically in the encounter between East and West. 

The book defines the role of the army, recounts its refusal to accept Alexander’s east- 
ward orientation, the development of the opposition’s strength, the resistance of the subjugat- 
ed peoples in Greece and in the East. The reader’s attention is drawn to the Greek and Mace- 
donian army’s excellent military and political organisation and its superb strategical, tactical 
and combative technique, which played such an important part in the besieging of well-fortified 
towns. The role of the Greek and Macedonian cavalry is also analysed, particularly the part 
played by the Macedonian phalanx in the crushing of the Persian army. 

Unquestionably the book deals with controversial matters which could be interpreted 
in a completely different way. But one must note the accurate and cogent arguments the 
authors employ to express their own attitudes. 

Together with a positive evaluation of this integral work, certain omissions neverthe- 
less have to be pointed out: 1) the analysis of the ancient sources could have been more com- 
plete and could have explained more clearly the directions in which they tend; it must be said, 
however, that this is a very difficult task as the sources are inconsistent. 2) Although it is ex- 
plained that the book has an “eastern orientation” (i.e. it examines more closely the events 
which took place in the East), nevertheless the authors should have devoted more attention 
to the social movements in Greece and in the north of the Balkan peninsula (Illyria, Thrace), 
particularly the anti-Macedonian movement led by Ayi the Third. But these omissions in no 
way lessen the value of the work, which makes an important contribution to the study of the 
first Hellenistic period. The authors write clearly and simply about many complex problems, 
and consequently their monograph is of interest not only to historians but also to a wider 
readership of those who are interested in ancient history and in the historical role of Hellenism. 

I myself was able to follow the progress of the work as it was written and I also wrote 
the Foreword. I should like to observe that the co-operation between these two scholars (the 
Soviet academic B. Gafurov and the Greek historian D. Cibukidis) made a positive contribu- 
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tion to the writing of such a book, despite the difficulty of harmonising differing opinions. 
The book is well-researched and richly illustrated and contains maps, battle plans, a 
bibliography and tables of proper and geographical names. 


Academy of Sciences of the USSR M. A. KOROSTOVCHEF 


Cyril Mango, Byzantium, The Empire of New Rome. London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1980. 
Pp. VII and 334, illustrations. 

Robert Browning, The Byzantine Empire. London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1980. Pp. 224, 
numerous illustrations. 


Mangos book is a general survey of the history of the Byzantine empire, covering the 
period roughly from the end of the third century to the end of the empire in 1453. Two factors 
had conditioned its development and were in one way or another to affect its evolution: the 
foundation of Constantinople in 324 and the triumph of Christianity in the course of the fourth 
century. Conditions already in existence, as for instance, the ethnic composition of its various 
lands also contributed to this evolution. It is this evolution that Mango has tried to survey. 
The resulting book is a cultural history. It consists of three parts. The first, called “Aspects 
of Byzantine Life”, includes such matters as peoples and languages, society and economy, 
the disappearance and revival of cities, dissenters, monasticism, education. The content of 
the second part is much more theoretical in nature. Under the general title, “The Conceptual 
World of Byzantium”, the chapters deal with: the invisible world of good and evil, the physical 
universe, the inhabitants of the earth, the past of mankind, the future of mankind, the ideal 
life. The third part is no doubt the most original contribution made by Mango himself. Mango 
is a well-known authority on Byzantine literature and art and it is with these two topics that 
this part deals. 

“Peoples and Languages” is certainly one of the most important, if not the most important 
chapter, of the entire book. This is at least the opinion of this reviewer. The views expressed 
are not orlginal with the author. They had often been expressed by this reviewer in a series 
of studies devoted to them. But they are here very well and very accurately summarized by 
Mango. Except in the last few years of its existence, when it could hardly be called an empire 
at all, the Byzantine empire in its long history, had never achieved ethnic homogeneity. This 
fact has not always been pointed out. It is one of the merits of Mango’s book that it empha- 
sizes it. 


Mango’s Byzantium, The Empire of New Rome is an excellent book. Knowing his general 
anti-Greek sentiments, I opened his book with reservations. I was pleasantly surprised. Both 
in its statements of fact and interpretation, the work is free from error. In this respect it differs 
radically from that of R. Jenkins’ Byzantium, The Imperial Centuries, which, despite its bril- 
liance of style, is grossly off in the interpretation and in the statement of the facts it offers. 
Mango’s book might perhaps have been more detailed in its exposition of the social life of 
the empire; nevertheless, as a survey, it serves a useful purpose and makes a worthwhile con- 
tribution. 

Browning Is a distinguished scholar, distinguished particularly in the history of Byzantine 
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literature. The book which he offers here consists, in addition to a short introduction, of five 
chapters containing a brief survey of the history of the Byzantine empire. The survey begins 
around the year 500 and ends with the usual date for such surveys, 1453. There is nothing 
notable or extraordinary about its content which covers the usual ground: the empire as it 
evolved in the sixth and early seventh centuries; its reconstitution in the course of the eighth 
and ninth centuries; the apogee of its position and power in the tenth and eleventh centuries; 
its gradual decline over several centuries and its disintegration and final fall. Included are 
some remarks on its civilization. There is, however, nothing stimulating or even new in any 
of this. One may wonder why the book was written at all. It may be that the numerous illustra- 
tions, some of which are full-page and in color, may provide the answer. Nevertheless, the 
book was not really needed, especially since Mango’s book offered by the same publishers, 
covers the same ground and does it better. 


Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 


Henry und Renée Kahane, Abendland und Byzanz: Sprache, Reallexikon der Byzantinistik 
herausgegeben von Peter Wirth, Band I, Sp. 345-640 (Heft 4-6 [1970-76]), Amsterdam 
(Verlag Adolf M. Hakkert). 


Die Arbeit besteht aus zwei Hauptteilen, von denen der erste die byzantinischen Ein- 
flüsse im Westen, der zweite die westlichen Einflüsse in Byzanz enthält. Im Plan des ersten 
Teils wird betont, dass von den drei Kulturen, die die antike Erbschaft Europas beeinflusst 
haben, die germanische und die arabische erneut zum Gegenstand der Forschung geworden 
sind, während die byzantinische immer noch terra incognita bleibt. Da die “Wörter” mit 
den “Sachen” übernommen werden und Träger der Kultur der Völker sind, hat die Beschrei- 
bung des sprachlichen Einflusses von Byzanz auf den Westen auch die Rekonstruktion der 
Zivilisation zur Folge, die Byzanz dem Westen übertragen hat. 

Das Rohmaterial, das in der Form von unzusammenhängenden Wortgeschichten in 
drei grossen etymologischen Wörterbüchern von europäischen Sprachen (nämlich Battisti 
und Alessio, Dizionario etimologico italiano, Wartburg, Thesaurus der französischen Sprache, 
und Mayer-Lubke, Romanisches etymologisches Wörterbuch) vorliegt, wird von den Verf. 
gesammelt, kritisch überprüft, neu bearbeitet und mit genaueren Angaben uber die byzantini- 
schen Grundformen und Quellen versehen. 

Der erste Hauptteil umfasst folgende Teile: I. Plan, H. Aufstieg und Niedergang des 
Griechischen in Rom, III. Proto-byzantinische Periode (eingeteilt in gelehrte und volkstüm- 
liche Elemente und Bemerkungen zur gotischen Vermittlung), IV. Katalog der Byzantinismen 
in westlichen Sprachen, V. Zusammenfassungen, d.h. Interpretation der Lehnwörter nach 
verschiedenen Gesichtspunkten, VI. Indices. Aus der Studie werden die Byzantinismen aus- 
geschlossen, die nicht über die unteritalienischen Dialekte in den Westen hinausgewandert 
sind. Zu der Frage, ob die unteritalienischen Elemente griechischen Ursprungs aus der Koine 
oder dem byzantinischen Griechisch stammen, verhalten sich die Verf. folgendermassen; 
sie halten die byzantinische Herkunft für sicher “wenn entweder der Inhalt des Wortes auf 
byzantinische Zustände weist oder es sich um eine Entlehnung handelt, die in vorbyzantini- 
scher Zeit nicht stattgefunden haben kann” (Sp. 349). 
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Der zentrale Abschnitt des ersten Teils, der Katalog der Byzantinismen, umfasst Wërter 
von folgenden Gebieten: Kirche, Medizin, Malerei und Musik, Handel und Recht, Technik 
und Handwerk, Kleidung und Stoffe, Haus, Einrichtung, Geräte, Boden und Natur, Ernäh- 
rung und Kockkunst, Geselischaft, Krieg, Seefahrt. Der V. Abschnitt enthält kulturelle Schlüs- 
se, sprachliche Bemerkungen und Gedanken zu den Phasen und Zentren der Aufnahme und 
Ausstrahlung der Lehnwörter. Die westlichen Arabismen sind nach den Verf. zahlreicher 
als die Byzantinismen, welche jedoch in den Seefahrtausdrücken stärker, in der religiösen 
Terminologie sogar die ausschliesslichen Termini sind, Im sprachlichen Teil der Arbeit wer- 
den Bemerkungen zu der Wiedergabe der griechischen Schriftzeichen, zu der phonologischen 
und morphologischen Adaption und der lexikalischen Anpassung der Byzantinismen gemacht. 
Von den Aufnahme- und Ausstrahlungszentren hat Venedig die wichtigste Rolle gespielt. , 

Der zweite Hauptteil, nämlich der der westlichen Einflüsse in Byzanz, beginnt mit einem 
historischen Überblick und wird in noch drei Abschnitten fortgesetzt. Der II. Abschnitt unter 
dem Titel “Romania” untersucht die lateinischen Lehnwörter des Griechischen während 
der ersten Periode der lateinisch-griechischen Lehnbeziehungen, nämlich des Frühmittelalters; 
aus der ersten Phase dieser Perlode, der “Latinität der Frühzeit”, stammen vorwiegend Termi- 
ni der Verwaltung, des Rechtes, der Armes und Ausdrücke des täglichen Lebens, die wir zum 
grössten Teil den Papyri verdanken. Aus der zweiten Phase, der “lateinischen Tradition der 
Hochsprache”, haben wir lateinische Lehnwörter, die sich auf Würden und Ämter, Akklama- 
tionen, Zünfte und den Hippodrom beziehen. Viele von diesen Latinismen leben im heutigen 
Neugriechisch fort. 

Im M. Abschnitt, der “Frankokratie”, wird die zweite Periode der kulturellen und sprach- 
lichen Einflüsse des Westens auf Byzanz beschrieben; dieser Abschnitt wird in die Gallizismen 
und Italianismen des Griechischen eingeteilt. Bei den Gallizismen handelt es sich um Termini 
des französischen Feudalismus und der katholischen Kirche im Peloponnes und auf Zypern. 
Der französische Einfluss ist heute noch in einigen Ortsnamen im Peloponnes und auf Zypern 
evident. Die früheren und späteren Italianismen beziehen sich vor allem auf die Seefahrt, 
aber auch auf andere Gebiete des täglichen Lebens. Zentren der Aufnahme und der weiteren 
Ausstrahlung der Italianismen waren die Jonischen Inseln, Kreta, die Zykladen, Dodekanes 
und Zypern, die Inseln an der kleinasiatischen Küste Samos, Chios und Lesbos, der südliche 
Peloponnes. Die Itallanismen leben heute sowohl im Allgemeinneugriechischen als auch in 
neugriechischen Mundarten und Ortsnamen fort. Interessant sowie originell in diesem Ab- 
schnitt ist die Dokumentation der lateinischen (nicht italienischen, wie G. Meyer, Neugr. 
Studien IV, und ihm folgend N. Andriotis, EW angenommen haben) Herkunft von ngr. pa- 
tooûrka, tooûk(x}a, oarodviv, KAÓTOOÇ, péxa, xkobüpia/oxodpia, metol, nücteilA)0G, REAS- 
yptvoç und vielleicht xéAtoa. Es folgt der Appendix (V. Abschnitt) zu dem zweiten Hauptteil 
der Arbeit mit Wortindex und Bibliographie. 

Die Verf. haben die gesamte betreffende Bibliographie in allen Einzelheiten zusammen- 
gestellt und sie mit dem Fleiss und der Gewissenhaftigkeit bearbeitet, die die wissenschaftli- 
chen Arbeiten von Henry und Renée Kahane auszeichnet. Einwände zu den einzelnen Wort- 
gleichugngen hätten wir nur in ein paar Fällen, die doch von der persönlichen Überzeugung 
jedes einzelnen Wissenschaftlers abhängig sind. Was von Bedeutung hier ist, ist die Tatsache, 
dass Henry und Renés Kahane das interessante Kapitel der gegenseitigen sprachlichen Ein- 
flüsse zwischen Byzanz und dem Westen musterhaft zusammengestellt und neues Licht auf 
die Art und Weise, in der die beiden Kulturen sich gegenseitig beeinflusst haben, geworfen 
haben. Wir sind den Verf. für ihre neue wissenschaftliche Leistung sehr dankbar. 


Universität Thessaloniki CH. SYMEONIDIS 
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Runciman, Sir Steven, The First Crusade, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980. 
nr ' Pp. 240. 


This book, by one of Britain’s leading`Byzantinists, is an abridgement of the appropriate 
section of the author’s three-volume History of the Crusades, and covers the first years of 
the first Crusade from the west in the years following 1095, the year of the Council of Cler- 
mont which initiated the movement. The book is divided into fourteen chapters from the: 
“Reign of Antichrist” to the “Triumph of the Cross” with epilogue and index. 

The author begins with an introductory account of the different ways the East and West 

developed politically and religiously since the time of the Roman Empire, and how it was 
that in: the seventh century the Persians attacked and conquered Syria and Palestine while 
the Byzantine Empire was weakened by internal troubles. It is pointed out that the first Crusa- 
de was really that of Emperor Heraclius who at this time (622-629) reconquered the territories 
lost to the Perisans, marching out as a Christian Emperor against the infidel. However, the 
local Christians of Syria and Egypt felt they fared better under the infidel than under the 
Emperor, who taxed them highly. Thus they welcomed the Arab invasion a few years later, 
and continued to survive in reasonable comfort for several centuries under the usually fairly 
lenient Arab yoke. Many Christians however drifted over to Islam to enjoy its greater pri- 
vileges. During this time of moderate tranquillity, more and more pilgrims from the West 
came to the Holy Land. The author at this point spends a chapter on the origin and develop- 
ment of pilgrimage from the West, which had grown greater through the centuries. However, 
pilgrims relied on the benevolence both of Byzantium for their passage, and of the Moslems 
for their stay in the Holy Land. But this moderate tranquillity was about to be disturbed once 
again. A new force phanatical and fierce was rising in the East threatening the much troubled 
fortunes of the Byzantine Empire. The new force was that of the Turks. 
' Barlier the Byzantine Emperor Constantin Ducas had reduced his army, fearing a revolt, 
at just the time it was needed to combat the rising Turks. As a result, the Empire lost the battle 
of Manzikert in 1071 which opened much of the empire’s territory to the Turks. According 
to Sir Steven “The battle of Manzikert was the worst disaster to befall Byzantium; and it 
was the indirect cause of the Crusades”. By 1095, the Emperor Alexius Comnenus was ready 
to take action against the Turks, but he lacked troops. When Pope Urban H held his first 
great council in 1095, Alexius sent representatives who appealed for help from the West to 
defend Christendom against the infidel. The western hierarchs were impressed, and Urban 
began to plan a great Holy War: he called a Council late in 1095 at Clermont and announced 
that the Christians of the West should aid their brethern in the East, as well as free the Holy 
Places from the infidel and restore a passage for pilgrims. 

Thus began the first Crusade. The Pope’s appeal was particularly attractive to the West, 
for it would provide opportunity not only to fight, but to fight with a feeling that it was for 
God. Moreover, in the squabbles of the period, a Crusade would provide the opportunity 
for the lesser knights and barons to establish themselves in their own lands, and for all there 
would be booty. The spiritual aspect of fighting for Christianity played a large part in many 
people’s decisions to go on the Crusade. 
` The Crusade was not well organised. No leader was chosen, and several independent 
armies went out. The first was really an unorganised people’s movement, which ran into 
trouble because it left earlier and the Empire was taken unaware when it arrived. The armies 
followed on by various routes and at various times towards Constantinople, The Empire made 
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provision for. their passage, and did all it could despite their great numbers (it coped remark- 
ably well, in fact, in the circumstances, for the emperor expected small groups of mercenaries, 
not potentially dangerous armies). There were many incidents of FAIRE and secking caused 
by the lack of discipline of the westerners. 

Having gathered at Constantinople, the Crusade proceeded across Asia Minor doen 
to Antioch, conquering territories on the way (for example the strikingly successful campaign 
of Baldwin in Edessa). Antioch was captured with difficulty, and a quarrel broke out between 
Bohemond and Raymond, the two main leaders, as to its possession. In the end, Raymond 
left, as leader of the Crusade, and came down to Jerusalem. Here the Crusaders faced grave 
difficulties, for the Moslems had poisoned the wells, and the city was particularly difficult 
to besiege. However, enormous siege engines and scaling ladders were made and the Crusaders 
paired into the city, massacring every inhabitant but for a handful’of leaders who eee 
for their lives. 

Considering the disorganisation, it is remarkable that the Cruasde was so a, 
for there was no coordination of the movement except the little provided by the Emperor, 
and the common purpose of the Crusaders. Not only does.the author draw a clear distinction 
between the order of the Empire and the westerners’ lack of it, but he also stresses the great 
gulf between them in matters of culture. Far from emerging as the noble heros of romances, 
the westerners appear more as a barbarian invasion, each greedy for what he could get for 
himself, caring nothing about the oath to the Emperor to restore reconquered land, cruel 
in the greatest degree, slaughtering not only Moslems but also Christians, and always prefer- 
ring force. We can do nothing but admire the Empire for coping with them as well as it did. 

The importance of the Byzantine Empirs in the Crusades is in fact often forgotten, but 
the present author goes into some detail over its position, its relationships to the West: and 
the different attitudes of both, and of course its place in aiding the Crusade, which could 
never have succeeded without the cooperation of the Empire. 

Besides making clear the position of the Empire in the whole Crusade movement, the 
author writes in such a way as to make clear the particular role of each participant in the often 
complex intriques and politics of the Crusade, so that we are given a lucid and readable ac- 
count possible for anyone to follow; this clarity is backed up and given an extra dimension 
by the many illustrations that adorn the book on almost every page. Indeed, the book makes 
an excellent introduction to the subject of the Crusades. 


Ball State University Joen T. A. Gë 


t 


Nicolas Cheetham, Mediaeval Greece. New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1981. 
Pp. x + 341. 2 maps. Cloth. 


Sir Nicolas Cheetham, a member of the British Diplomatic-Service in Greece for many 
years, has produced a book intended to fill a vacuum: “My excuse for embarking on the pre- 
sent study of the age when Greece was ruled by princes from the West is primarily that no 
work of this kind has been published in English since Rodd’s The Princes of Achala and the 
Chronicles of Morea (1907) and William Miller’s admirable but minutely detailed The Latins 
in the Levant (1908)”. Since those two books an enormous amount of scholarship on the feudal 
age has been produced but little of it that is accessible to the general reader. Sir Nicolas’s 
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-hope is to fill the gap with a book that presents the main features of the story of mediaeval 
Greece without miring the reader in the mud of too many names, dates, and events. Because 
of the nature of the period dealt with, this has not been altogether avoided. Besides the general 
story with its necessary details, the author has also been concerned “to throw light wherever 
possible on the human and cultural relationship that developed between the Greeks and their 
conquerors” (p. VIH). 

i Certainly the author provides the basic information and the necessary background in 
his fourteen quite detailed chapters for a survey of this sort. The chapters are entitled: “The 
Death of Ancient Hellas”; “Hellas Re-Hellenized”; “The Coming of the Franks”; “Athens 
and Sparta”; “The Shadow of the Angevins”; “The Catalans”; “The Byzantine Reaction”; 
“A Florentine at Athens”; “The Defence of Hellas”; “The Last Years of Athens and Mistra”; 
“Duchies of the Islands”; “Venetian Epilogue”; “East and West”; “Crete (from 1204 to 
1669”. There are notes on sources, lists of rulers and genealogies, notes, bibliography, and 
an index. Though there are two maps, there are absolutely no illustrations. 

The history of mediaeval Greece does not offer the reader the kind of excitement, inter- 
est, and importance that a study of the capital city Constantinople and the Byzantine Empire 
have long provided. What we do find on the Greek mainland is a dramatic picture of clashes 
and contrasts between races, cultures, and religions between Greeks and Slavs, between 
Frenchmen, Italians, Catalans, and Turks, between the Orthodox, the Catholic, and Islamic 
faiths, between the old order and the recent intruders. Sir Nicolas provides an introductory 
account of the Dark Age invasions of Goths and Slavs and of the survival and reestablishment 
of the Greek identity under Byzantine rule. He also discusses the Frankish domination of 
Greece after the Fourth Crusade (1204) when the French and Italians cut up Greece among 
themselves and established rival feudal dynasties. The reader is also presented with a descrip- 
tion of how princes from Champagne, Dukes from Burgundy, Catalan adventurers, and Flo- 
rentine bankers ruled in the Peloponnese and in Athens for their own interests, and how the 
Greeks led by Palaeologos and Cantacuzenos from Byzantium reconquered the country only 
to lose it again — this time to the Turks. It is important to see Greek history as a continuous 
story and Nicolas Cheetham does provide the reader with the history of a period that was 
not a pleasant one for the Greeks themselves and not a particularly proud or distinguished 
one for Westerners either. 

Mediaeval Greece is based on contemporary and modern sources. The original mediaeval 
sources used were written in Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and Aragonese. Much of the evi- 
dence is fragmentary and incomplete but the author has made excellent use of primary and 
secondary sources, including the Chronicle of the Morea for the fourteenth century; the histo- 
ries of Niketas Choniates, George Akropolites and George Pachymeres for the thirteenth 
century; the Emperor John Cantacuzenos and Nikephoros Gregoras for the fourteenth cen- 
tury; Dukas Sphrantzes, Chalkokondyles, Kritoboulos, the Emperor Manuel II Palaeologos, 
George Gemistos Plethon, and Mazaris for the fifteenth century; the French, Aragonese, 
and Italian versions of The Chronicle of the Morea; Geoffrey de Villehardouin’s La Conquête 
de Constantinople; L'Histoire de l'Empereur Henri de Constantinople by Henri de Valencien- 
nes; the Chronicle of Aubri des Trois Fontaines and the Assizes of Romania or Liber Consu- 
etudinum Imperii Romaniae; the Secreta Fidelium Crucis of Marino Sanudo Torsello; the 
Expedicion de los Catalanes y Aragoneses contra Turcos y Griegos; and the travel accounts 
of Cyriacus of Ancona. Among the earlier (pre-twentieth century) scholars, Du Cange, J. A. 
Buchon, Carl Hopf, G. Finlay, G. Paparregopoulos, G. F. Hertzberg, and F. Gregorovius 
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are drawn on and of the twentieth century scholars G. Ostrogorsky, Steven Obolensky, K. 
M. Setton, D. M. Nicol, À. Bon, J. Longnon. P. W. Topping, F. Thiret, and D. Zakynthinos. 
The bibliographical sources show a conscientious and responsible scholar at work. 

The period covered by Mediaeval Greece is not one that is well known, even to Greek 
historians. It is a period that needs to be better understood in order for the student of Greece 
to understand better what led up to and what happened to Greece during the Ottoman period, 
and what the impact of that history has been on modern Greece. 


Colgate University 
Hamilton, New York JOHN E. REXINE 


Angeliki E. Laiou-Thomadakis, Peasant Society in the Late Byzantine Empire: a Social and 
Demographic Study. Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1977, pp. 
xiv and 332, 3 maps, 2 graphs, 46 tables + 2 appendices. 


It is certain that this study of the economy, society and demography of rural Macedonia 
in the fourteenth century will generate much debate for some years to come. For Prof. Laiou 
has not written a “safe” book — a monograph of guarded character and modest aims; rather, 
she has undertaken to analyize and assess virtually every major aspect of peasant life, includ- 
ing such formidable topics as the legal status of the paroikos (i.e., dependent peasant), peasant/ 
landlord relationships, the size of peasant holdings, the quality of rural life, the size of the 
peasant family, the size of village population, movements of population, sex ratios, and death 
rates. In a word, the book is comprehensive and represents the most ambitious study of its 
kind. Each subject is thoughtfully considered and argued in detail. Prof. Laiou’s powers of 
analysis are considerable and most evident when she focuses on a single document and vali- 
dates her position on a fine point of interpretation, particularly in the area of law. Hence, 
in my opinion, the most satisfactory section in this book is Chapter V, where the author dis- 
cusses the paroikos as a legal entity. The result is one of the most lucid expositions in print 
of the peasantry’s attachment to the soil, their rights of inheritance, their rights of nahen 
of property, and their obligations for taxes and rent. 

Less satisfactory is conceptualization and the manner in which evidence is handled when 
arriving at broad conclusions. Prof. Laiou’s book has scope, but it is not broadness of vision 
that determines a study’s true sweep; it is the character and quality of the evidence. The fact 
is that the sources for a study of the countryside in the late Byzantine period are of a limited 
type. Surviving land charters are almost exclusively monastic and hence the peasant society 
to which Prof. Laiou alludes in her title is in reality only one segment of this society, the vil- 
lages in possession of the Athos monasteries. No hard data survives concerning crown land 
or estates of lay landlords and, as a result, it is pure surmise whether the course of events on 
monastic lands is an accurate reflection of conditions obtaining elsewhere. But apparently 
for Prof. Laiou no problem exists. One simply extrapolates and applies, without qualifica- 
tion, conclusions concerning monastic properties to the whole of Macedonia. Thus, after 
carefully charting the population of a group of monastic villages and showing that their popula- 
tion tended to be relatively stable between 1300-1320 and then suffered decline between 1320- 
1340, Prof, Laiou concludes (p. 266) that “the villages” —and here from context she seems 
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to mean “Macedonian” villages— “were poorer and smaller than they had been in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century”. Without forewarning the author crosses over the line bet- 
ween what we can observe of monastic properties and what is unknown concerning lay hold- 
ings. In sum, the conclusion involves a large leap in logic. 

Prof. Laiou asserts that population declined due to falling birth rates and out-migration. 
Undoubtedly she is correct that a portion of this out-migration is attributable to “invasions 
and instability...” which “often caused a movement of peasants not only into safer rural 
areas but also into fortified towns” (p. 263). À problem with this book is tbat causation tends 
to be one-dimensional; for it stresses convulsions in the political sphere, such as the Catalan 
invasions, as the reason for out-migration. The fact is no historian controls enough factors 
to be able to discern with precision the cause of any perceived migration of population in land 
charters. In any given instance, for example, agricultural considerations, such as flooding, 
soil exhaustion or over-grazing, might just as well have been the underlying cause of popula- 
tion contraction. In addition, it should be noted that it is rarely possible to trace peasants 
who left monastic estates. Therefore one can not be certain if migrating peasants or their 
households moved a great distance from a monastic village or only a few miles down (the road, 
with the result that the population of the district in which the monastic village was located 
suffered no real population decline. Prof. Laiou does not give consideration to the possibility 
that peasants left monastic estates and settled on nearby lay estates, where they may have 
enjoyed better terms for their exploitation of the soil. It is clear that Macedonia contained 
much cultivable land; only labor was in short supply and hence one may assume that there 
was competition for this labor. Since Prof. Laiou conceives of the Macedonian peasant as 
“oppressed” and the victim of “economic exploitation” (p. 278), there is no allowance for 
the notion that peasants moved elsewhere because they could upgrade the quality of their 
life. 

A major feature of this book its use of statistics and in the first chapter Prof. Laiou des- 
cribes the source material upon which she drew to compile her sample (mainly praktika or 
fiscal enregisterments) and lists information which she coded. This is all very well, but it would 
have been useful if the author had discussed in this section sample entries and enlightened 
the reader as to her interpretation of the evidence. For example, one would like to know how 
certain the author is that she can trace a family and its members from one fiscal enregisterment 
to another. 

In conclusion, more praktika will be published in this decade and undoubtedly Prof. 
Laiou’s book will be joined in the not too distant future by other studies involving statistical 
measurement. In the interim I suggest that researchers in this field should meet and openly 
debate, perhaps in the forum of a symposium, their views on the interpretation of praktika 
and their understanding of the potential and limitations of praktika for tracing the history 
of peasant society and demography of the countryside in the late Byzantine period. Prof. 
Laiou’s book provides a good an excellent starting point for such discussion. 


Gennadius Library, 
Athens, Greece JOHN W. NESBITT 
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The Fall of the Byzantine Empire: A Chronicle by George Sphrantzes 1401-1477. Translated 
by Marios Philippides. Amherst: The University of Massachusetts Press, 1980, 
pp. 174. 


This is the first English translation of Sphrantzes’ Chronicon Minus in its entirety. The 
book also includes the much longer version of the Fall (Book HI, 3-13), the Chronicon Maius, 
which was written in the sixteenth century by Kakarios Melissenos (Melissourgos). 

The translator Marios Philippides, assistant professor of Classics at the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, has not only translated the text ably, but he has also clarified many 
difficult passages with critical notes and general introduction. Biographical sketches of the 
most important figures in the works of Sphrantzes and Makarios are appended as well, as a 
bibliography of the primary sources of the Fall, and of modern works on Sphrantzes and two 
indexes of places and persons. 

The special significance of this work lies in the fact that George Sphrantzes worked in- 
timately with the last three Byzantine emperors (Manuel II Palaeologus, John VIII Palaeo- 
logus, and Constantine XI Dragazes Palaeologus), and his account is therefore one of an eye- 
witness and personal participant in the events, which he narrates, as an ambassador on many 
important diplomatic missions, as intended grand chancellor of the very last Byzantine em- 
peror, Constantine XI, and as a powerful political factor in the Peloponnese and in Constanti- 
nople itself. 

Consequently, Sphrantzes’ account is of the utmost importance for illuminating the 
history of the last fifty years of the Byzantine-Greek Empire. The narrative shows how the 
thousand-year-old Empire functioned on the eve of its Fall: its court proceedings, diplomacy, 
foreign policy, church divisions, domestic troubles, its follies and hopes, and its eventual dis- 
integration. 

What makes Sphrantzes’ history especially lively is its autobiographical quality, honesty 
and personal tragedy. Most historians of his times were not as active perticipants in the events 
they described as Sphrantzes. Sphrantzes’ life, it is not an exaggeration to say, is a mirror of 
the court life of Constantinople. And rightly Philippides writes that “his (Sphrantzes’) career 
is typical of the uncertainty of his age: he was a courtier, a diplomat, an ambassador, a soldier, 
a governor, a slave, and, in his last years, a monk and a penniless author” (p. 13). Further- 
more, because this work involves the history of not only Byzantium, but also of Italy, Ot- 
toman Turkey, and the Balkans, it does appeal to a wide spectrum of historical and cultural 
interests. 

It is a happy omen that in the last five years, certain Greek - American professors started 
a movement to make Byzantine and post-Byzantine authors available through translations, 
not only to specialists, but to the general reader as well (i.e. Professor H. J. Magoulias’, of 
the Wayne State University, translation of Doukas, 1975; Professor C. Cavarnos’, of Hellenic 
College, Modern Orthodox Saints, 1976-1979; Professor A. Athanassakis’, of the University 
of California at Santa Barbara, The Life of Pachomius, 1975). 


Un. Theolog. Seminary CONSTANTINE N, TSIRPANLIS 
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D. M. Nicol, The End of the Byzantine Empire. London 1979. Foundations of Medieval His- 
tory. Edward Arnold (Publishers) Ltd. 109 pages. 1 map, 2 tables. 


The Foundations series was designed to provide its readers with a sound basic knowledge 
of various periods of history and to leave each of its contributors free to write extensively 
on one specific period of a General History, addressing themselves to a wider readership than 
specialists and scholars. Its publications, in short, aim'at a certain popularisation of history. 

D. M. Nicol deals with a period in Byzantine history which is not only the most tragic 
but also the most difficult to write about — the twilight of a brilliant empire, from its first 
short-lived conquest by the Franks of the IVth Crusade in 1204 until its ultimate disappearance 
under the Turks in 1453. The narrative is critical in spirit and though terse in style it makes 
enjoyable reading. 

This outline of the book comprises a summary of each chapter, accompanied by com- 
ments on a few points of minor interest. 

The Introduction explains the viewpoint from which events are considered (it is the 
Byzantine viewpoint, but general rather than individual) and includes a map of the By- 
zantine world. Chapter 1 (The New Constantine) deals with the [Vth Crusade and its conse- 
quences, the re-establishment of the Byzantine Empire in 1261, the western threat in the form 
of Charles d’Anjou’s planned invasion, the Lyons Synod of 1274 for the unification of the 
Churches, the eastern threat in the form of the Turkomans, who were beginning to move 
in 1270-1280, and finally the invasion from the west, the Sicilian Vespers and the death of 
Michael VII Palaeologos (the “New Constantine”) in 1282. 

In the Introduction, on p. 7, the author writes the following: “Greece and the Balkans 
were temporarily lost to the Slavs. The Byzantine Empire, now effectively reduced to the 
Eastern Mediterranean and Asia Minor, was isolated from the rest of the Christian world”. 
This is no more and no less, in 1979, than a return to the monstrous and quite properly refuted 
old theory of Fallmerayer dating back to 1830-35. Were the few Sclavinians in Macedonia, 
Thessaly and the Peloponnese sufficient to enable the whole of Greece to be lost to the Slavs? 
And how could the Byzantine Empire have been reduced to the Eastern Mediterranean and 
Asia Minor, when all the large towns of Greece, from Thessaloniki to Athens and Patras, 
not to mention the whole coastline, were Byzantine? And it is D. M. Nicol who tells us this! 

In Chapter I (p. 12) we read the following: “The Byzantine ruler in exile in Northern 
Greece had his moment of glory in 1220 when he recaptured Thessalonica, the second city 
of the empire, from the crusaders and was there crowned as emperor”. This was, of course, 
Theodore Doukas Angelos of the Despotate of Epirus. But it was not in 1220 that he captured 
Thessaloniki; he entered the town victorious sometime between Ist October and 31st Decem- 
ber 1224, as J. Lognon roughly determined in “La Reprise de Salonique par les Grecs en 1224”, 
Actes du Vle Congrès International d'Études Byzantines, L Paris 1950, 141-156. See also B. 
Sigonowitz, “Zur Eroberung Thessalonikes in Herbst 1224”, BZ 45 (1952), 28. 

Also, on p. 20, we read: “But Michael’s diplomatic network was still effective and he 
had friends elsewhere. The King of Hungary was his son-in-law”. Stephen Vth of Hungary 
was not Michael vie son-in-law. He gave his daughter Anna in marriage to Michael’s son 
Andronicus, so therefore Michael VIII and Stephen V were fellow fathers-in-law. 

In Chapter 2 (The Old Order Changeth) the author deals with the re-establishment of 
Orthodoxy after the death of Michael VII, the social changes, the activities of Byzantium’s 
exploiters, Venice and Genoa, and of its enemies, the Despotate of Epirus and the Serbs, 
the collapse of the eastern frontier in Asia Minor, the activities of the Catalonian Society, 
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the relations between the Church and the Empire under the influence of Patriarch Athanasius 
L and finally the first civil war, between the two Andronicus's. 

In his account of the social changes, the author states (p. 23): “The class of free peasant 
farmers... was Virtually extinct by the end of the thirteenth century”. This has never been 
proved, and in fact does not seem to be true. In the documents of the Athos monasteries in 
the XTITth and XIVth centuries there is evidence, naturally, only of the monasteries’ own 
lands and their serfs; but this does not mean that there were no free peasant farmers, and 
moreover some, albeit few, bills of sale to free peasant landowners have been preserved from 
that time. The whole matter is discussed in A. E. Laiou-Tomadakis, “Peasant Society in the 
Late Byzantine Empire, À Social and Demographic Study”. Princeton, New Jersey 1977. 
(Princeton University Press). Page 12 is of particular interest. See also P. Lemerle, “Esquisse 
pour une Histoire Agraire de Byzance”. Revue Historique 219 (1958). Juillet-Septembre 1958, 
p. 89 de l’extrait. 

In Chapter 3 (À Kingdom Divided) the author relates the loss of Asia Minor to the Turks, 
the recapture of Northern Greece, the internal changes and reforms, the second civil war, 
Cantacuzene’s battles, the Zealot uprising in Thessaloniki, the end of the civil war, the Hesy- 
chast Discord, the reign of John VI Cantacuzene, Byzantium’s economic dependence on 
Genoa and Venice, and finally the abdication of John Cantacuzene. 

Concerning the loss of Asia Minor to the Turks, we read on p. 32: “The fact was proved 
in 1329 when Cantacuzene and his emperor took an army across the water. In June they were 
routed by Orchan and his warriors in two battles near Nicomedia”. However, neither the 
battle of Pelekanos at the beginning of June 1329, nor the battle of Philokrini immediately 
afterwards resulted in defeat for the Byzantine troops. Pelekanos was a clear victory for the 
Byzantines and Philokrini was not an outright victory for the Ottomans. The Byzantines 
were unlucky. See Cantacuzene’s own account of events, IT, 6-8, Bonn I, 347-354, which makes 
no mention eitner of troops in battle array or of defeated Byzantines. 

Concerning internal changes and reforms, we read on p. 35: “The judges themselves 
were soon found to be corruptible. They were brought before the emperor and dismissed”. 
This incident concerned Andronicus Is four high-court judges, whom Nikiphoros Grigo- 
ras, XI, 3, Bonn, I, 537, presents as guilty. Cantacuzene himself makes no mention of the 
condemnation, but we do possess an application by Leon Bardales, nephew of Metochites, 
sent to the emperor for the re-instatement of the unjustly condemned high-court judges (see 
L. Sevéenko, “Léon Bardales et les juges généraux ou la corruption des incorruptibles”. By- 
zantion 19, 1949, 247 et seq.). We also have a recently discovered copy of their defence ad- 
dressed to the emperor and sent from their place of exile, complaining that they had been 
arbitrarily and unjustly condemned by the Patriarch (see G. I. Theocharides, “Die Apologie 
der verurteilten höchsten Richter der Römer”. BZ 56, 1963, 69-100). It seems that these con- 
demned high-court judges were exonerated, since they later returned from exile; it is History’s 
duty to make repair to their memory. 

Concerning the second civil war, we read on p. 36: “He (Cantacuzene) declined to take 
the crown, insisting that... he was no more than the guardian of the legitimate Heir John 
Palaiologos. From this principle he never deviated”. The brevity of the narrative here impairs 
its accuracy. He was not always John’s guardian and nor 18 it true that he “never deviated”. 
It was true in the beginning, but the facts are as follows: In Adrianople on May 21st 1346 
Cantacuzene was crowned Emperor of the Romans by the visiting Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Lazarus (the author himself says as much on p. 39). Previously, his army had unofficially 
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proclaimed him as emperor in Didymoteichon (this was the cause of the vicil war in 1341), 
but at that time he had refused the crown. In accepting it now his intention was to reign along- 
side John V and not to overthrow the House of Palaeologos; and in accordance with his loyal 
principles the names of John V and his mother were recorded before his own. After John’s 
intolerable affront, however, in April 1353 in the Palace Matthew Cantacuzene was proclaim- 
ed joint emperor (see p. 44) and it was decided that his name would be substituted for John 
V's in the Court and Ecclesiastical Charters. The Charters, however, were to retain the name 
of Empress Anna and that of Andronicus, John V’s eldest son, again in accordance with loyal 
principles. (Cantacuzene, Bonn THI, 256-270. See also F. Dolger, “Johannes VI Kantakuzenos 
als dynastischer Legitimist”. Annales de P Institut Kondakov, 10, 1938,19 et seq.). So he event- 
ually accepted the crown and later dethroned John V, but preserved his principles of loyalty 
to the House of Palaeologos until 1353. The author’s laconic comment gives an erroneous 
impression, though he does ultimately say himself on p. 44: “The dynasty of Cantacuzene 
seemed at last (1353) to be replacing that of Palaiologos”. 

In Chapter 4 (Cultural and Spiritual Revival) the author deals with spiritual and educa- 
tional patronage, the recovery of the Ancient Greek heritage, intellectual and spiritual cultiva- 
tion and the revival of spirituality. It is a chapter which reveals a deep knowledge of the By- 
zantine spiritual world of the age and the few instances of exaggeration or underestimation 
do not merit discussion in such a brief review as this. 

In Chapter 5 (The Enemy at the Gate) the author recounts the reign of John V Palaeolo- 
gos and the request for help from the west, the emperor’s conversion to the Catholic faith, 
the advance of the Ottomans into Eastern Europe, the Byzantines at the mercy of the Ottoman 
Turks, the Nikopolis crusade and Manuel II’s journey to the west, the battle of Ankara and 
the Turk’s defeat at the hands of the Mongols. 

At this point one might legitimately complain about the author’s brevity. The whole 
dramatic battle of Nikopolis, so decisive for the Christian nations, with the opposing forces’ 
magnificence, Count Nevers’ rash attack, the catastrophic (for the Christians) intervention 
at the battle’s crucial point of Stephen Lazarevich’s Christian Serbs, who were fighting with 
the Turks, the whole day of frightful butchery of the prisoners after the battle and in the pres- 
ence of Vayazit — all this the author sums up in a couple of cool sentences on p. 70: “(The 
Sultan) was ready for them near Nikopolis in Bulgaria; and there on 25 September 1396 their 
vast army fell into his hands. King Sigismund escaped, but of the other leaders and their men 
most were massacred”. On p. 72 no mention at all is made of the destruction of Smyrna, oc- 
cupied for 50 years by the Knights of Rhodes, and the slaughter of the citizens by Tamerlane’s 
Mongols. The author confines himself to: “The Mongol hordes... swept through it (Asia 
Minor) like locusts, until they reached the coast”. 

In Chapter 6 (into Captivity) the author writes about the last interval in Byzantium’s 
agony following the Ottomans’ defeat at Ankara in 1402, the Byzantine Despotate of the 
Morea, the Turks’ renewed offensive, the Florence Synod for the unification of the Churches, 
the Varna crusade, the last Byzantine emperor’s accession to the throne, and the siege and 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. 

Concerning Manuel II, who on his return from Europe in June 1403 proclaimed the 
agreement made with Suleyman and John VII, we read on p. 73: “He made one new condi- 
tion, however, John VII was to leave Constantinople and reign as emperor in Thessalonica”. : 
This was not, however, a “new condition” made by Manuel, but rather the solution to the 
hostility between Manuel and John VII, which Vousiko achieved for the future before Manuel 
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set off for Europe and left John VII reigning in Constantinople. 

There follow a Conclusion, dealing with the last advanced Byzantine outposts (Mystra 
and Trebizond) and the causes of the death of the empire, and an Epilogue. These in turn 
are followed by a Bibliography, a Chronological Table of Events, a Genealogical Tree of the 
Palaeologos Dynasty and an Index. 

"With the pleasure one derives from the narrative, which though terse is nevertheless 
captivating, one can appreciate the author’s sound diagnosis of the causes of the death of 
the Byzantine Empire and muse on his epigrammatic words in the Epilogue: “Great and noble 
men often die as tragic invalids after long illnesses bravely borne. So it was with the Byzantine 
Empire”. 


G. I. THEOCHARIDES 


Panayotis K. Christou, Greek Patrology, vols I and II, Thessaloniki 1976, 1978, pp. 399 and 
1009, pictures and tables 36 and 34. 


Panayotis Christou is renowned both in Greece and internationally for his valuable con- 
tribution to the field of Christian literature. Now professor emeritus in the Theological School 
of the University of Thessaloniki, with a long history of dynamic activity both as a scholar 
and in public affairs, he continues as director of the Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies 
at the Patriarchal Monastery of Vlatadon in Thessaloniki’s Byzantine town. From this ad- 
ministrative position his unrelenting and selfless labours have constructed a bridge between 
the Greek present and the spiritual Byzantine past, with Thessaloniki as its epicentre. His 
constant presence and extensive contribution have stamped his mark upon the city. The Patri- 
archal Institute for Patristic Studies produces a periodical entitled KAnpovoula (Heritage), 
which clearly expresses the mission of Professor Christou and his select colleagues, under 
the surveillance of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople. 

Thanks to Professor Christou’s methodical and extremely scholarly work, the Orthodox 
and the Christian world in general have long been able to savour the fruits of the wisdom 
of the Greek Fathers of the Original Church, the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

Through the studies and articles which the Institute has been publishing for years now, 
through its unique microfilm collection of manuscripts of classical and christian works from 
Athos and elsewhere, and through its programmes of palaeographical, patrological and his- 
torical research, Thessaloniki, that natural extension of the Greek culture of medieval Constan- 
tinople, has become established as the most representative centre for the promotion of the 
Church Fathers’ spiritual heritage. 


Professor Christou’s present work, Greek Patrology, emphatically sets the seal upon 
the above estimations. It is to be completed by three further volumes and clearly reflects not 
only the author’s erudition but also Byzantine wisdom and thought. Being published here, 
in the “eternal” Thessaloniki, it establishes the city as the pre-eminent Orthodox centre of 
patristic studies. As far as the methodology is concerned, Professor Christou’s is an unrivalled 
and pioneering Patrology, an absolutely Personal work and quite original in its exposure, 
description, analysis and evaluation of Christian literature. 

The first volume is essentially introductory and is in six parts: 1. Patrology and Church 
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Fathers. 2. Background. 3. Greek (Christian) Patristic Literature. 4. Periods of Patristic 
Literature. 5. Manuscript Tradition. 6. Studies of Patristic Literature. 

The second volume deals with the literature of the time of the Persecutions and is in ten 
parts: 1. Texts of a Practical Liturgical Nature. 2. Gnosticism. 3. Apocryphal Literature. 
4, Apostolic Fathers. 5. Martyrologies. 6. Apologists. 7. Montanism and Monarchianism. 
8. The Traditional Theologians. 9. Alexandrian Theologians. 10. Theologians of the Asiatic 
Spiritual Environment. 

Each chapter is followed by a bibliography and the most important references to sources 
are given, most originally and practically, in the page margins. 

In ending this brief review as an ecclesiastical historian I should like particularly to ap- 
plaud the precise, clear and methodical account of the book’s historical framework and the 
smooth sequence of past and present patrological and ecclesiastical events which gives the 
whole work such a harmonious unity. 

May I wish this eminent scholar and great man every success in completing his life’s work 
with the publication of the remaining two volumes of his Greek Patrology. 


À. ANGELOPOULOS 


Slovenian Heritage I. Edited by Edward Gobetz, with the assistance of Milena Gobetz and 
Ruth Lakner. Slovenian Research Center of America, Inc., (Slovenski Ameriški 
Institut); 29227 Eddy Road, Willoughby Hills, Ohio 44092, USA; 624 pp., 1980, 
(9 16,00). 


The Slovene people are one of the smallest minority cultures in Europe. Their history 
and cultural heritage are rooted in the 6th century, when the Slovenes established their own 
duchy, which became known as Carantania, or the present day Carinthia. Today, Slovenia 
borders on Austria to the North, on Italy to the West, on Hungary to the East and on Croa- 
tia to the South. With its 1.8 million inhabitants, it boasts one of the highest per capita literary 
production in the world, which is the direct result of its cultural consciousness and an ex- 
pression of its historical determination for intellectual independence. 


Despite their small number the Slovene people have been fighting for its national and 
cultural independence throughout the centuries. However, it was only after the Second World 
War that they were granted independent nationhood as one of the federative socialist republics 
of Yugoslavia. The cultural and intellectual accomplishments of the Slovene people, in South- 
ern Europe and throughout the world, are significant. As a minority nation, Slovenia plays 
an important economic and political role in contemporary Yugoslavia. 

At the turn of the century, however, many Europeans had to leave their homelands, 
due to economic conditions and general hardship. Many Slovene families emigrated overseas, 
particularly to the United States, Germany and Australia. In the years after the Second World 
War, more Slovene people left their homeland and settled in Italy, Austria, Canada, and South 
America, where one can find major cultural concentrations of the Slovene minority. 

The book under review Slovenian Heritage I., edited by Edward Gobetz, is the first 
scholarly attempt to systematize the Slovene-American cultural developments and accomplish- 
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ments throughout the world. The Slovenian Research Center of America, Inc., (Slovenski 
Ameriški Institut), founded by Prof. Gobetz in Willoughby Hills, Ohio has been doing re- 
search for almost 30 years, gathering and collecting materials and publications pertinent to 
the Slovene culture all over the world. This study is the first volume of a projected series of 
volumes on the history, culture and nationality research of the Slovene peoples, with special 
emphasis on their contribution in the United States. 

Most of the articles in the first volume are contributed by Prof. Gobetz. The volume 
is divided into six parts: Slovenia and Slovenians, a historical overview, Slovene Minority 
under Austria, Slovene-Americans, in which Gobetz points out the tremendous cultural con- 
tribution of the Slovene peoples in the United States, beginning with Frederic Baraga (1779- 
1868), to Frank Lausche, former Governor of Ohio. Gobetz also discusses many important 
religious, political, scientific, cultural and military leaders who are of Slovene descent. Another 
section is devoted to men in leadership positions, including Caprivi, Chancellor of Germany, 
Schuschnigg, Chancellor of Austria, and another chapter discusses four famous Slovene phys- 
icians: Plencic, Pregl, Rupnik, Lovshin. 

Part Tl of the book discusses Slovene language and literature; Edi Gobetz and A. Zu- 
pancic write about the Slovene-Austrian writer Peter Handke, who is one of the leading Ger- 
man contemporary writers. Handke is of Slovene descent from the Klagenfurt area. Contem- 
porary Slovene-Austrian poets are introduced by Herbert Kuhner; the chapter ends with a 
selection of English translations of traditional and contemporary Slovene writers and poets. 

Part IV presents selected reminiscenes and portraits, for example: recollections of a Slove- 
nian American Miner; John Ivanush, Father of Slovenian Opera in America, the Odyssey 
of a Slovenian American Marine, and My Visit with Sculptor GorSe. Part V presents a Photo- 
graphic Panorama of Slovenia and of Slovene-Americans, selected by Edi Gobetz. The photo- 
graphs capture current and past accomplishments in Slovene architecture, a variety of typical 
Slovene landscapes as well as pictures showing the picturesque countryside. Other photo- 
graphs show various social gatherings and celebrations of Slovene emigrees in the United 
States. There are photographs of choral societies, dance groups, music bands and beauty 
contests, which are all part of the rich folkloric tradition of the Slovene nation scattered around 
the globe. 

Volume I of the Slovene Heritage is a major contribution to ethnic studies, not only in 
the United States, but worldwide. The many minority groups and cultures existing within 
the U.S. can view this volumeas a guide in presenting their own cultural heritage in the United 
States. Prof. Gobetz deserves the utmost praise for his extraordinary accomplishments 
in Slovene ethnic studies. The Slovene nation appears, with the help of this volume, as a nation 
of creative achievements of international significance. This book will have an everlasting im- 
pact on such future developments among nations. 


Stanford WILHELM S, HEILIGER 


Hakki Keskin: Die Türkei- Vom Osmanischen Reich zum Nationalstaat. Edition Vielfalt, 
Olle und Walter, Berlin 1981, 352 Seiten, DM 12,80. 


Die Taschenbuchausgabe von Keskins Buch “Die Türkei”, das 1977 im gleichen Verlag 
veröffentlicht wurde, ist mit einem neu hinzugefügten Nachwort versehen, das in 40 Seiten 
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die letzten politischen Entwicklungen in der Türkei darstellt. Keskins Buch beginnt mit einer 
umfassenden, kritischen Analyse des Osmanischen Reichs, die die externen Ursachen fur 
die Rückständigkeit des Osmanischen Reiches auf umfassende Wese erörtert. Die ersten 
Zugeständnisse von 1535, die Sultan Süleyman den Franzosen gegenüber gewährt hat so- 
wie der Handelsvertretung von 1838 zwischen dem Osmanischen Reich und den westeuropäi- 
schen Staaten und die damit verbundenen Vergünstigungen werden als wichtigste externe 
Gründe für die Rückständigkeit und für den Niedergang des Reiches geschidert. Keskin 
bezieht sich in seiner weiteren Darstellung häufig auf die Werke des türkischen Forschers 
und Wissenschaftlers Dogan Avcioglu, dessen Werk “Turkiyenin Düzeni” bis heute konkur- 
renzlos als beste Quelle über die Unterentwicklung des osmanischen Reichs und. die gegen- 
wärtige Entwicklung in der Türkei gilt. 

Die Auseinandersetzung Keskins mit der türkischen Revolution unter Mustafa Kemal 
ist ein besonders erwähnenswerter Teil des Buches. Seine marxistische Analyse der türkischen 
Republik ab 1923 ist auch fur solche Leser interessant, die Keskins politische Einstellung 
nicht teilen. Die Gründungsgeschichte der Republik und der Befreiungskampf des türkischen 
Volkes können als gelungene geschichtliche Darstellung der Ereignisse bezeichnet werden. 

Nach einer kritischen Würdigung des Kemalismus, d.h. des von M. Kemal Atatürk für 
die Türkei geplanten Wirtschafts- und Gesellschaftssystems befasst sich Keskin besonders 
intensiv mit der von ihm als “U.S.-Entwicklungsmodell” bezeichneten Phase der Türkei ab 
1950. Seine Kritik an der damaligen Regierung Menderes und an der von dieser praktizierten 
Förderung auslandischer Investitionen gilt insbesondere auch dem Eintritt der Türkei in das 
westliche Bündnissystem. Dieser Teil des Buches wird für den Leser deshalb von besonderem 
Interesse sein, weiler das Verständnis der gegenwärtigen Entwicklungen in der Türkei erleich- 
tert. 

Im 5. Kapitel setzt sich Keskin mit dem Fremdkapital, im 6. Kapitel mit der E. G. - Asso- 
ziation der Türkei auseinander. Dem 7. Kapitel, das sich mit dem sozialen und politischen 
Wandel in der türkischen Gesellschaft seit 1960 befasst, fehlt es an der Ausführlichkeit und 
der umfassenden Analyse der vorhergesehenen Abschnitte. Im 8. und letzten Kapitel wendet 
Keskin sich dem Widerstand verschiedener geselischaftlicher Gruppen gegenüber dem Staat- 
sapparat zu. Die Gewerkschaftsbewegungen, das Inkrafttreten des Streikrechts und die ver- 
schiedenen Streiks nach der Gründung der marxistischen Gewerkschaftsdachorganisationen 
DISK werden historisch dargestellt. Die Schlußfolgerungen und das Nachwort, das neu in 
das Buch aufgenommen wurde, sind Bereiche, die mit Interesse gelesen werden können. 

Die politischen Analysen im Nachwort bedürfen teilweise einer Untermauerung in Form 
einer konkreteren Darstellung der wirtschaftspolitischen Entwicklung in der Türkei seit 1973, 
da diese für die politischen Ereignisse eine besondere Verantwortung trägt. So wäre auch im 
Hinblick auf die zukünftige Entwicklung eine intensivere Darstellung der Wirtschaftskrise, 
insbesondere seit 1975, wünschenswert. Abschließend ist anzumerken, daß Keskins Buch 
als eines der besten Bücher über die Türkei empfohlen werden kann. 


FARUK SEN 


Milne Holton, The Big Horse and other Stories of Modern Macedonia, Columbia, Missouri, 
University of Missouri Press, 1974, pp. 232. 


This book is a collection of twenty short stories given for the first time in English trans- 
lation. All of the writers are young and began their carrers after 1945. In the beginning of 
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the editor’s introduction the most disputed name “Macedonia” is discussed, in favour of the 
slavic point of view concerning the matter. 

The term Macedonia, however, has clearly a geographic meaning and not a national 
one. There was never a separate Macedonian nationality, but this geographic area was in- 
habited by Greeks and South Slavs (Serbs, Bulgarians, etc.). 

According to the editor “The Slavs did not come to Macedonia until the sixth Century, 
and Alexander’s name is given little attention there today”. But one could give quite a few 
examples which show that the tradition of Alexander the Great is predominant —among 
other survivals of the ancient greek world-— in —at least— Greek Macedonia of today. 

One should also notice that the obvious byzantine character of Macedonia is explained 
only by means of its being orthodox in tradition. This could be well stated for Russia, e.g., 
but not for Macedonia, (which was one of the most important areas of the Byzantine SE 
in which Thessaloniki was the second larger city after Constantinople. 

It is also extraordinary to be said that “there were rather more vigorous efforts to re- 
place Greek with Macedonian as the language of churches and schools”, that “after the W.W.L 
Macedonian became a forbidden language, and also that “it is still so in Greece — from the 
dictoroship of Metaxas to be present”. 

The “Macedonian” language is still spoken in some greek homes of the North as a rern- 
nant oí the Ottoman Era, when a great part of the Balkans was under turkish rule and people 
could easily exchange goods and idioms. This language is not forbidden, but it is only spoken, 
because has never been written. 

Apart from all these disagreements and reservations one could have as far as the intro- 
duction is concerned, the collection of the translated stories gives to the reader the pleasant 
feeling of a breeze coming out of a literature “only slightly more than a quarter of a century 
old”. 

There can be no doubt that the translation (any translation) can never be anything but a 
substitute to something unique which is missing. Anyway, the language flows and the char- 
acters earn their place in the sentiment of the reader. 

There are every day people with their own problems and struggles. Some of them live 
and act during WWII as the heroes in the first story. “The Big Horse”, or in “Diphithon”, 
where we face the problem of a man so deeply changed by war, that could not any more stand 
his wife, who suddenly became a stranger to him. The émigrés have also their voice in this 
collection. “A Macedonian Girl” shows some people lost in a cold foreign city. Again in “Ear- 
ly Evening” the lonelines of a big city makes one to marry an insignificant woman he knew 
for a long time. 

Thus, apart from their being interesting as describing a different way of life or even dif- 
ferent places and customs, the value of these stories is not that of folklore. The reader can 
find in them the human element, which is always familiar to him, no matter how different 
the surroundings might be. Even more, when the setting is the contemporary one, as it is 
noted above. 


STEPHI KONDI 


30 
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Reflections on a Cultural Crossroad — The Archive of Turkish Oral Narrative, Texas Tech 
University, Lubbock, Texas. 


Because it lay between East and West, and because, during its Ottoman period, it in- 
fluenced and was influenced by many different peoples, Turkey became a microcosm of Old 
World cultures. The best mirror of this microcosm may well be the Turkish oral tradition, 
the most important component of which is undoubtedly the folktale. Now this folk genre, 
in all its richness and multi-ethnic variety, can be studied in the Archive of Turkish Oral Nar- 
rative at Texas Tech University. 

A research facility for students and scholars interested in any form of Turkish folk nar- 
rative, the Archive presently contains between 2,500 and 3,000 items current in the oral tradi- 
tion: folktales, legends, myths, folk epics, folk history, and anecdotes. These range in length 
from a performance time of two or three minutes to several hours. 

Recorded between 1951 and the present, more than 90% of these holdings are available 
on magnetic tape. Researchers who wish to hear these recordings may use Archive audio 
equipment for that purpose. There are Turkish transcripts of many of these taped items, but 
of greater usefulness to most American and European researchers are the English transla- 
tions, annotated and bound in typescript volumes. To date, 600 narratives have been so pro- 
cessed, and another 400 are in varying stages of completion. Translation of the remaining 
1,500-2,000 items will constitute the major undertaking of Archive personnel for the next 
several years. But beyond present holdings, such work may never be completed, for material 
is continually being added to the collection from ongoing field work. 

Although the actual organization is necessarily more complex and detailed, the holdings 
are divided for cataloguing purposes into eight major sections: 


I. Supernatural Tales (tales including any element outside the natural laws of cause 
and effect) 

. Perplexities, Dilemmas, and Ingenious Deductions 

. Humorous Tales 

. Moralistic Narratives (items in which the didactic thrust is primary) 

. Heroic Tales and Folk Romances (both usually sung by minstrels) 

. Anti-Clerical Accounts 

. Anecdotes 

Miscellaneous 


Each narrative (in both taped and written forms) hasan individual number (in Arabic nu- 
merals) and asection number (in Roman numerals). Narratives are also indexed in three ways: 
(1) by narrators, (2) by collection sites (villages and city districts), and (3) by provinces in 
which collection sites are located. Most of these narratives were collected in villages, but since 
very few of Turkey’s 40,000 villages are shown on conventional maps, the index of provinces 
is important for distribution studies. In progress is a subject index which will, of course, be 
much larger than any of the other three indexes, and which should be more generally func- 
tional. 

The bulk of the material in the Archive was collected by the donors: Ahmet E. Uysal 
(Ankara University), Barbara K. Walker (Texas Tech University), and Warren S. Walker 
(Texas Tech University). Many others, however, have made valuable contributions to the 
holdings, among whom were Wolfram Eberhard and the late William Hugh Jansen in this 
country, and Tuncer Gulensoy, Sain Sakaoglu, Filiz Erol, and Mine Erol in Turkey. 


SEÉRCETER 
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Requests for copies of Preliminary Catalogue 1 and queries about holdings should be 
addressed to: 

Barbara K. Walker, Curator 

Archive of Turkish Oral Narrative 

Library 

Texas Tech University 

Lubbock, Texas 79409 | 
The telephone number is (806) 742-1922. 


WARREN S. WALKER 


John T. A. Koumoulides (ed.), Hellenic Perspectives: Essays in the History of Greece, Lanham, 
Md., University Press of America, 1980, pp. xxii + 376. 


In editing this interesting anthology, Professor Koumoulides has initially stated that it 
is not a complete account of Greek history from ancient times until the present era, but rather 
it is a basic collection of essays that examine some specific aspects in this long chronicle of 
historical events. As a result, the editor has selected ten essays which were originally presented 
during a three-day conference on Greek history and society by some foremost scholars i1 
this curious field. While linking elements among all these essays will not be necessarily dis- 
cernable, such common themes as the Greek struggle for the preservation of their Hellenic 
heritage against foreign influences, or the Greek inability to adequately handle the contem- 
porary challenges of the modern world, will be found within the pages of Hellenic Perspectives. 

Along these particular lines, in his essay on Greece and the Near East in ancient times, 
Jack Balcer examined the historical theme concerning the Hellenic struggle against foreign 
influences. In this long struggle, Odysseus serves as the Homeric personification of lost dreams 
and world-weariness by both leaving his homeland and wandering through foreign lands; 
a literary theme so eternal that John Rexine has accurately traced it in the modern poetry 
of George Seferis. Nevertheless, despite the endless conflict with alien races, the Greeks were 
attracted to certain elements possessed by their cultural enemies, thus accepting, as Father 
Gill noted in his essay on the religious diviness of Eastern Rome, some beneficial aspects as 
paved roads, maritime peace, and common languages that were imposed by such foreign 
conquerors as the Romans. Consequently, the reluctant acceptance of such foreign benefits 
promoted the rapid spread of Christianity among the Greek people; however, despite this 
particular situation, they generally attempted to either expell, or ignore, most foreign in- 
fluences. In this respect, by retaining their own cultural preferances, especially on such im- 
portant mattors like the essential cooperation between the church and the state, the Greeks 
eventually found themselves seperated from the western regions of the Roman Empire. Al- 
though ignoring the West, the Greek people now faced new cultural threats which originated 
from the East, but as related by Father Gill, the Greek emperors of East Rome merely devised 
some psychological solutions to officially excuse the successful incursions and military vic- 
tories of the barbaric intruders. This mild strategy was not an adequate solution for such a grave 
situation and, although assuming another form, the major threat to Hellenic culture and civili- 
sation persisted. In his essay on Islamic sources and the Greek people, Speros Vryonis ac- 
curately observed that, through the linguistical medium of Syriac translations, such barbaric 
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invaders as the Islamic tribes benefitted from the classical knowledge of Greek antiquity 
a threatening situation that did not please the culturally-jealous Greeks. Unfortunately, despite 
the cultural advantages gained from this ancient wisdom, the Islamic incursions were not 
detered and the inevitable victory of the Ottoman forces against the Greek people occurred 
at Constantinople in May 1453. 

Nevertheless, even during the long period of Ottoman rule, the cultural heritage of 
ancient times was not completely lost and, in an important essay on the cultural renascence of 
Greek antiquity, Richard Clogg has related that the Western scholars preserved this Hellenic 
legacy. In time, facilitated by mercantile communications and the increased use of printing 
presses, the ancient classics and modern translations became generally available for the schol- 
ars and interested readers, often from the commercial classes, of the Greek diaspora; however, 
lacking many socio-economic prerequisites, this popular revival of classical knowledge was 
not so available to the less-affluent residents in the ancient homeland of the Peloponnese. 
Unfortunately, this cultural renascence possessed some rather unpleasant features as many 
Greek scholars and students, being possessed with ancestral obsessions, often overlooked 
the correct meaning and context found in most ancient works. At the same time, many literate 
Greeks focussed their attention on contemporary and frivolous works, thus neglecting all clas- 
sical scholarship. Resultantly, the cultural trends of both Antiquity and the Enlightenment 
were strongly opposed by the monks and prelates of the Orthodox Church who, possessing 
a sectarian outlook, viewed the revival of secular knowledge from pagan and contemporary 
times as the evil threat of atheism. Of course, this particular fear never materialized, but as 
Clogg has paradoxically noted, it was the old pagan homeland of the Peloponnese, rather 
than the culturally-fertile diaspora, which was first-transformed as an independent republic. 
This particular situation would indicate that there were few substantial connexions between 
the concepts of political and cultural nationalism; yet, since the successful establishment of 
their first modern republic, the Greek people have combined the two concepts by actively 
striving for the political union (enosis) of all historically-adjacent lands where the natiev 
inhabitants speak Greek and profess Orthodoxy. This particular crusade, historically known 
as the Megali Idea, has not at all disappeared. During the post-1945 era, apart from the Greek 
struggle for Cypriote enosis, it was a defensive struggle against the Slavonic invaders of Mace- 
donia; a very definite threat as related by Sir Edward Peck in his essay on the United Nations 
and the Hellenic-Slavonic conflict in Macedonia. Furthermore, even in contemporary times, 
as Charles Frazee has illustrated in his essay on the Orthodox Church in Greece, the basic 
philosophy of the Megali Idea is, in several forms, still valid as most Greek citizens regard 
Orhodoxy and Hellenic nationalism as being totally synonymous concepts. Apart from its 
external implications, the domestic situation in this particular light shows that Greece does 
resemble a theocratic state. Indeed, with the current democratic regime, the Greek synod is 
very reluctant to completely relinquish its strong attechment to the central government, es- 
pecially as the former dictatorship of the military colonels deliberately misled the national 
synod with unfulfilled promises of moral regeneration and anti-communistic legislation. Sadly 
enough, despite the omnipresence of parishes and priests, thus initially indicating a strong 
religious following, the Greek church still hesitates to independently accept the new challenges 
to its conservative society made by the recent impact of modernization and urbanization. 

Of course, the socio-economic trends of modernization have already affected several 
sectors of Greek society. For instance, among the rural population, the traditional institu- 
tion of the marriage-dowry has experienced some important modifications. Although the 
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standard elements of cash and real estate still form the basic composition, in his essay on 
the changing dowry, Peter Allen has noted that the declining value of rural lands and the 
constant expansion of urban areas, accompanied by internal migration and an astronomical 
rate of economic inflation, has seriously affected the financial value of the marriage-dowry. 
As a result, urban flats and large amounts of investment capital, rather than the traditional 
elements of village huts and small sums of cash, now characterize most Greek dowries. 
Furthermore, to secure an adequate dowry, the younger generation need no longer wait for 
the legal death of the older generation in claiming its assigned inheritance; however, for all 
these particular modifications, the fundemental purpose of the marriage-dowry still remains 
unaltered, especially as the social and financial independence of most women in Greece is 
almost exclusively determined by a sizeable dowry. 

Basically, as illustrated in the above instance concerning the marriage-dowry, there are 
certain aspects of modern society in Greece which show a relative adjustment to the important 
impact of Western influences. As a result, it can be confidently stated that the Greek people 
have often modified such influences to successfully serve within their own society. This particu- 
lar thesis was earlier suggested by William McNeill in his study: The Metamorphosis of Greece 
since World War II (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1978), and several contributors in Hellenic Per- 
spectives have cited this recent study. Of course, as generally discussed by some other con- 
tributors to Hellenic Perspectives, there are certain tragical instances where the Greek people 
have not adequately adjusted their views and actions to successfully fit the actual situation. 
One such instance concerns the troublesome problem of Cypriote enosls as the Greek people 
and their political leaders have not, in good faith, ultimately accepted any real compromises 
on this particular issue. Furthermore, even after the official acceptance of several interna- 
tional treaties on Cypriote independence, the Greek government refused to honourable abide 
by these agreements and such conduct was rather futile because, as pointed out by C. M. 
Woodhouse in his essay on this particular topic, the Turkish government would not at all 
accept any proposals for a political union between Greece and Cyprus. Naturally, Cypriote 
enosis was an essential aspect of the Megali Idea tradition, but all such persistence proved 
to be rather detrimental, especially in light of the attempted coup (July 1974) when, as Victor 
Papacosma has noted in his essay, the Greek government found itself both diplomatically 
isolated and totally unprepared for war. In addition, as Woodhouse has tragically concluded, 
the demographical changes which have occurred on Cyprus since the last crisis now preclude 
any practical solution for the overall problem. Basically, as Papacosma has accurately related, 
the only constructive event which has occurred in the aftermath of the Cypriote fiasco was 
the re-establishment of the parliamentary system in Greece; however, as the author has ad- 
mitted, such political abuses as patronage are, despite any possible modifications of political 
ideologies, most likely to continue. The Greek people can modify their views and actions in 
opportune situations; yet, the traditional characteristics and cultural precepts of their society 
have often limited the extent of these modifications. 

In Hellenic Perspectives, as with his earlier anthology entitled Greece in Transition (Lon- 
don: Zeno, 1977), Professor Koumoulides has collected both significant and attractive es- 
says which discuss the various historical aspects of Greek culture and society. Selected for 
their obvious uniqueness, these particular essays are well-written and, in several instances, 
well-documented. Furthermore, the enclosure in a special appendix of the English transla- 
tion of the new Greek constitution is a thoughtful addition, especially as the opening preamble 
of this particular document openly alludes to the sectarian and the ethnic foundations of the 
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Greek republic. Unfortunately, apart from the inferred theme of the Greek struggle to con- 
tinuously preserve its cultural heritage, the conspicuous absence of any real centralizing, or 
unifying, historical theme in this particular anthology will possibly reduce its general appeal 
to various readers. On the one hand, the excellent essays of Gill, Vryonis, and Clogg were 
written for academic specialists in Greek history while, on the other hand, the timely essays 
presented by Rexine, Frazee, Papacosma, and Allen were written for the contemporary ob- 
server of the Greek scene. Of course, in either instance, the serious reader will naturally con- 
sult additional sources, and this situation is also true for the two essays by Peck and Wood- 
house as the former contributor, in his first-hand account of the Greek struggle against the 
Slavonic communists, has recommended that interested readers should definitely consult 
other secondary accounts while the latter contributor, in advising readers that the topic of 
his essay is rather unpleasant, has presented a semi-official apologia for the British failure 
to constructively resolve the Cypriote issue during the early years which followed the second 
World War. Overall, this anthology is for the discerning specialist; however, the deliberate 
collection of such specialized essays in one volume, the standard practise in presenting the 
official proceedings of most historical conferences, will save these specialists and others much 
labour and aggravation from resorting to numerous and, possibly, obscure journals of the 
various academic disciplines. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford Buzz WRIGLEY 


Ethelyn G. Orso, Modern Greek humor: a collection of Jokes and ribald tales. Bloomington 
and London: Indiana University Press, 1979. xxiii + 262 pp. $ 14.95 / + 9.00. 


“Tell me what Jokes you like, and I will tell you who you are” may be as good an aphor- 
ism as any. In this collection of modern Greek Jokes we find ample avidence to support the 
various generalizations which the anthropologist and folklorist Ethelyn G. Orso makes about 
contemporary Greek culture. That some of her Greek readers might not agree with some of 
her generalizations may have more to do with defensiveness on their part than with Orso’s 
scholarly integrity and powers of observation. 

The 346 jokes which make up the body of the book are divided into nine categories, oc- 
cupying as many chapters, according to a classificatory system outlined in the Introduction 
(xxi-xxii): 1. Political jokes; 2. The Bobos joke cycle (whose inclusion here, by the way, is 
one of the great pluses of the book); 3. The clever Greeks: esoteric humor; 4. Ethnic-slur 
jokes: Greek exoteric humor; 5. Humor directed at the Church and the clergy; 6. Transporta- 
tion jokes; 7. Lunatic jokes; 8. Very sdkin jokes (sdkin “bawdy, obscene’, ultimately from 
English shocking, possibly via French); and 9. Light sdkin jokes. Some of the chapters are 
subdivided into sections, some of which are in turn divided into subsections. 

In addition, there is a preface and an introduction, both quite informative, and also a 
short conclusion, followed by three appendices (A. Index of tale types; B. Index of motifs; 
C. Illustrations of gestures (with eleven photographs — a splendid idea), a glossary, and a 
list of references. 

Although the author herself 1s aware that her categories are not the only possible ones, 
one does not have to be a taxonomic hairsplitter to disagree with her sharply in a few instances 
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—e.g., joke 160 has little to do with “priests’ virtues” (hence its inclusion in chapter 5) and 
everything to do with Greek men’s perception of women and marriage. 

The book suffers from many kinds of blemishes. Space does not allow me to give details, 
but wefind statements that smack of journalistic clichés or of junior high school civics textbooks; 
some inaccurate historical information; several mistakes traceable to misunderstandings of 
a cultural or linguistic nature; an inconsistent transcription of Greek words and phrases; a 
number of errors, probably typos, in the material presented in the Greek alphabet. Fortu- 
nately, few of those blemishes affect the essence of the book, which is to give an idea of what 
today’s Greeks find amusing. 

Orso collected her material in 1976 and 1977. Her status as a foreign woman allowed 
her greater freedom of movement than a Greek female folklorist would have enjoyed, especial- 
ly a single one travelling about unaccompanied. She frequented rural or small-town coffee- 
houses and managed to get Greek males to tell her some pretty bawdy stories. She says that 
many men did not look at her while telling their sékin jokes: “they told the jokes for me but 
not to me” (xiii. 

Apart from the preface, the introduction, and the conclusion, I particularly enjoyed 
Orso’s preamble to the very søkin series of jokes, in which preamble she briefly touches upon 
such topics as the double standard of sexual behavior, the belief that women are sexually 
insatiable, the Greek male’s fear of being cuckolded, homosexuality, and sodomy, both homo- 
sexual and heterosexual. She comments insightfully on the pervasive sexual anxiety of the 
population, which surely contributes to the Greek predilection for hard-core —“very sékin”— 
dirty jokes with a sexual content: “for some individuals, telling sdkin jokes seems to function 
as a means of expressing normally repressed drives” (134). 

Besides sex, the other main concern of Greek humor is deception (or trickery), copiously 
illustrated throughout the collection, but especially in chapter 3 (The clever Greeks: esoteric 
humor), where it is often Greek matching wits with Greek. Here, as elsewhere in the book, 
we find examples of what Orso calls “the sharp urban-rural contrasts and conflicts found in 
Greek life today” (277), as well as illustrations of Greek “philôtimo (‘honor’, ‘pride’, ‘self- 
esteem’ [or something like that, KKD” (42), and also of Greek machismo as reflected in jokes 
about supposed Greek sexual superiority. 

It may come as a surprise to some non-folklorists that until quite recently the scholarly 
study and publication of bawdy folklore was virtually taboo, not only in countries like Greece, 
but also in Western Europe and North America (xvii-xix). Orso rightly criticizes the standard 
collections of Greek folktales, which by being heavily expurgated give “a distorted picture 
of the real nature of the expressive behavior of the Greek people” (xx). Consequently, and 
quite apart from its other merits, it is also because of its pioneering nature that this collection 
of jokes is such an important contribution to modern Greek studies. 


University of Chicago KosTAS KAZAZIS 


Walter Puchner, Brauchtumserscheinungen im griechischen Jahreslauf und thre Beziehungen 
zum Volkstheater, Wien 1977, 437 SS. 


Ohne Zweifel gehört das Thema dieser Arbeit zu den großen Desiderata der volkskund- 
lichen Forschung. Bereits der Titel zieht nicht nur den Fachmann, sondern auch den Laien 
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an, vor allem heute, wo griechisches Brauchtum auch die Aufmerksamkeit auslandischer 
Gäste auf sich gelenkt hat. 

Erwartungsvoll beginnt man mit der Lektüre dieses Buches und beeilt sich, seine Neu- 
gierde an der hier gestellten Problematik zu befriedigen. Leider wird der Leser dauernd mit 
langen Exkursen von parallelen Fragen zur griechischen Volkskunde aufgehalten, so daß 
er müde zum eigentlichen Kapitel gelangen muß; auch hier gibt es wiederum keine präzise 
Antwort auf die aufgeworfenen Fragen. Als Endergebnis wird die Bestätigung der mehrmals 
im einleitenden Teil wiederholten “Leithypothese” des Autors gefeiert, “daß die Entwicklung 
von Theater auf weite Strecken von der Struktur des Sammelumzuges (Heischegang, Bettelum- 
zug, strukturelle zyklische Prozession) getragen wird” (SS. 19, 24). 

Eine straffe und präzisere Untersuchung der erstaunlichen Fülle des hier ausgebreiteten 
Materials, ohne die langen Unterbrechungen mit Nebenfragen, würde den Verfasser zu eıner 
tieferen und ubersichtlichen Antwort auf den hier gesteliten Fragenkomplex fuhren. 

Bevor ich zu den einzelnen Fragen komme, ein Wort über die Sprache des Autors: Be- 
stimmt ist heute — wie oben erwähnt— aufgrund der Aktualität griechischen Brauchtum s 
nicht nur der geschulte Volkskundler an einer solchen Arbeit interessiert, sondern auch der 
Laie. Gerade für diesen Leserkreis ist die hier benutzte Sprache eine große Barierre für das 
Verständnis dieses Buches. Aber auch der Gelehrte würde bei der Lektüre ohne entsprechende 
Lexika nicht auskommen können. Auf vielen Seiten wimmelt es von griechischen und lateini- 
schen Wörtern, die selbst im Duden-Lexikon nicht zu finden sind. Abgesehen von den läugst 
in der volkskundlichen Fachsprache sanktionierten Termini wie apotropäisch, Fertilitäts- 
symbol, Prosperität u.a. begegnet man hier Wörtern und überraschenden Wortbildungen; 
selbst der Autor muß zu manchen von ihnen die deutsche Übersetzung angeben. 

Dazu einige Proben: Agglomeration, Komplexität, Artefaktion, Validität, Kontagiosität, 
Interdependenzintensität, Idiosynkrasie, Aporetik, Idiotypik, Nomothelik, aletisch, anan- 
gastisch und einige neue Schöpfungen: Faradoxolität, Ideologem und sogar Moirologie. 
Wir kennen zwar das griechische Wort koıpoAöyı (Totenklage, Klagelied, vom Verbum 
LotpOÄorë, aber kein Femininum potpoAoyta, das den Autor zu seiner deutschen Moiro- 
logie führen könnte. Man kann sich bei der Lektüre dieses Buches nicht des Findrucks er- 
wehren, daß der Verfasser hier seine griechischen und lateinischen Sprachkenntnisse demon- 
strieren will, 

Die umständliche Sprache steht zu einer gewissen Beziehung zu der unmethodischen 
Bearbeitung des reichen Materials. Nach einer kurzen Einführung beginnt das Abenteuer 
mit den langen Vorfragen. Statt einer kurzen und präzisen Erläuterung der Begriffsfragen 
wird hier längst bekanntes Material aus der Sekundarliteratur mit ausgedehnten Fußnoten 
wiedergegeben. Zwischen Musik, Tanz und dem Griechischen besteht gewiß eine innere Be- 
ziehung, aber man braucht bei dieser Vorfrage nicht so lange zu verweilen. Selbst für eine 
“ansatzweise Behandlung”, die der Verfasser hier beabsichtigt, sind 10 Seiten zuviel, zumal 
man hier nichts Neues erfährt, sondern nur ausführliche Zitate aus der Fulle der Biblio- 
graphie über dieses Thema wieder liest. 

In Bezug auf den Tsamikos-Tanz betont der Autor, daß er “Höhepunkt und Genuß jedes 
mavnybpw” ist. Diese Charakterisierung ist fehl am Platze, da viele andere Tänze, je nach 
Tanz-Tradition der verschiedenen griechischen Orte den “Höhepunkt” bieten, wenn man 
überhaupt die Bezeichnung gebrauchen darf. In den Dörfern Böotiens z.B. wird bei "Kirmes ’ 
mit besonderer Vorliebe der Kangeli-Tanz, den der Verfasser überhaupt nicht in diesem Ab- 
Schnitt erwähnt, getanzt. Er wird vornehmlich nicht im Reigen getanzt — die Tanzenden 
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improvisieren immer neue Figuren. Den “Höhepunkt” dieses Tanzes bildet ein schneller 
Rhythmus, der uns an dionysisch-orglastische Tänze erinnert. Der Tsamikos wiederum wird 
nicht nur von “zwei bis drei Männern” und “in geschlossenen Räumen” (S..49) getanzt. Es 
kann sein, daß dies in einem bestimmten Ort praktiziert wird, aber in den meisten Orten Grie- 
chenlands wird er von Männern und Frauen zusammen getanzt; badei sind die Figuren der 
Frauen nicht so schwungvoll wie die der Männer. Der Verfasser erwähnt hier auch nicht die 
verschiedenen Arten dieses Tanzes. In den Berggegenden wird der Tsamikos anders als in 
Orten, die in der Ebene liegen getanzt. Da der Tanz Ausdruck der Volkspsyche ist, gibt er 
Aufschluß über die Mentalität der verschiedenen Volksgruppen. Je nach Witterungsver- 
hältnissen wird er auch bei den verschiedensten Volksfesten getanzt. 

Ubrigens ist die deutsche Wiedergabe des Wortes otòv tomo (S. 49) mit “Platz” nicht 
ganz richtig; man versteht in diesem speziellen Falle darunter “die gleiche Stelle”. Der Tän- 
zer tanzt intensiv und berauschend nach der etwas monotonen Musik auf der gleichen Stelle, 
indem er besonders schwierige Figuren praktiziert, ohne sich von der Stelle zu bewegen. S. 58, 
beginnt das interessante Kapitel “Datenmaterial” “Sammelumzug”, das unmittelbar zum 
Thema dieser Arbeit gehört. Der Leser wird hier mit einer überaus fleißigen Sammlung von 
Daten des Sammelbrauchtums der verschiedenen griechischen Gegenden vertraut gemacht. 

In Bezug auf die mantische Aktion des xodaptxd (erster Besuch in der Frühe am 
Neujahrestag) sei hier ergänzend erwähnt, daß in den meisten griechischen Orten die Neu- 
jahreskalanda am Vorabend gesungen werden, wobei das Betreten des Hauses durch den 
Glückspilz der singenden Gruppe nicht so wichtig ist. Von ausschlaggebender Bedeutung 
aber ist der Besuch am frühen Morgen des Neujahrestages. Es wird oft von einer Familie 
aufgrund ihrer Grückserfahrung im vorhergehenden Jahr ein geeignetes Kind als Glückspilz 
bestimmt, das am frühen Morgen des Neujahrestages den ersten Besuch abstattet. Hatte die 
Famille im vergangenen Jahre Unglück erfahren, so wird dies auf den Kakotychos (Pech- 
vogel) zurückgeführt, der den Besuch am Neujahrestag gemacht hatte. Er ist nicht mehr für 
diese Aufgabe erwünscht. Für diesen Besuch werden in erster Linie die Patenkinder, oder 
Kinder aus der Verwandtschaft bestimmt. 

. DaB der hl. Basileios als schriftkundig oder als Schüler im Neujahreskalanda gefeiert 
wird, hängt mit der Bedeutung dieses Kirchenvaters für das byzantinische Schulwesen zusam- 
men, auf das der Verfasser nicht eingegangen ist. Basileios der Große gilt, zusammen mit 
Johannes Chrysostomas und Gregor von Nazlanz als einer der drei Patronen des Schulwesens 
auch im heutigen Griechenland. 

“Das Loblied auf die Schönheit der erwachsenen Tochter” (S. 79) hängt mit Motiven 
des hellenistischen und byzantinischen Schönheitsideals zusammen, wie sie uns vor allem 
in den Liebesromanen dieser Zeit begegnen. Es ist klar, daß es hier nicht um die harte Wirk- 
lichkeit geht. Die weiße Haut weist außerdem auf die vornehme Herkunft einer Tochter in 
byzantinischer und neugriechischer Zeit hin. Die vornehmen Mädchen verließen kaum das 
Haus und bekamen die Sonne selten zu sehen. Die Bezeichnung hier der in der Sonne gebore- 
nen Tochter’ ist ein Begriff für ihre Schönheit und erinnert an das Motiv der Aoyévyntn 
(der in der Sonne Geborenen); es nimmt im neugriechischen Volkslied einen besonderen 
Platz ein. 

Auf S. 89, 519 hält Puchner die Bezeichnung Ilapasovi, —-mit Recht von Chaliotis als 
albanisierende Form des griechischen Wortes rupérovo abgeleitet— für eine wahrschein- 
liche Verwechslung mit dem Wort raparovñ, das den Vortag, rapapovii bedeutet. Hier 
handelt es sich um Klagelieder, die am Karfreitag in Hydra und in allen Gegenden Griechen- 
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lands gesungen werden. Da nun in Hydra, vor allem früher, ein albanogriechischer Dialekt 
gesprochen wurde, ist es nicht verwunderlich, daB die am Karfreitag gesungenen Klagelieder 
mit dem albanisierten Namen raparovi auftauchen. Jeder andere Interpretationsversuch 
ist hier müßig. 

Das Verbum Saorgpóvo (S. 91 Anm. 34) wird vom Autor richtig übersetzt. Aber hier 
in Verbindung mit dem Brauch beim Sammelumzug in Magula am Palmsamstagmorgen 
benutzt, muß es bedeuten: uber Nacht im Freien bleiben. Der Einfluß der Sterne auf unzäh- 
lige magische und apotropäische Anschauungen und Handlungen in Griechenland ist seit 
uralter Zeit bekannt. Auch in diesem Falle hat das Verbum Eaotep&vo eine magische Be- 
deutung. Die Körbe sind nun irgendwie geweiht, da sie in der Nacht unter dem Einfluß der 
Sterne gestanden haben. Andere Sachen des persönlichen Gebrauchs wiederum, wie Kleider 
und Unterwasche, durfen nicht über Nacht draußen bleiben. Sie würden sonst verhext. 

Ab S. 108 beginnt der 1. Exkurs dieser Arbeit; das 1. Kapitel trägt den Titel “Heortolo- 
gie und Jahreslauf”. Es werden zunächst die drei großen Feste, Weihnachten, Neujahr und 
Epiphanie mit ihrem Brauchtum besprochen. Abgesehen von den wichtigen Daten, die zu 
dem Thema dieser Arbeit einen großen Beitrag leisten, begegnet man hier oft unnötigen Wie- 
derholungen, die die Kontinuität stören; z.B. die immer wieder auftauchende Bemerkung, 
daß das römische Jahr am 1. März beginnt, oder die “mantischen Aktionen von roëapixd 
—Typ u.a. 

Der Verfasser hat sich hier auch mit den Kallikantzaren (Kobolden) befaßt, die während 
der 12 Tage zwischen Weihnachtsfest und Epiphanie erscheinen und beweist dabei seine Ver- 
trautheit mit der diesbezüglichen umfangreichen griechischen Literatur. Obwohl er hier das 
Nötigste über diese Geister der 'Zwölften’ gesagt hat, will er sich im 2. Kapitel (SS. 121-122) 
auch mit der Etymologie des Namens “Kallikantzaroi” auseinandersetzen. Der Leser wird 
hier vergeblich auf einen neuen Beitrag zur Klärung dieser Frage warten, die bis heute offen 
ist. Hier werden einfach die bekannten Thesen und Hypothesen über diese Etymologie re- 
feriert. Diese Etymologie vermag auch nicht K. Romaios mit seiner Hypothese von xaidç 
KavOapog (Schönkafer), die keineswegs neu ist, zu lösen, wie der Autor hier behauptet. 

Eine Wiederholung bekannter Hypothesen begegnet uns auch bei der Etymologie von 
“Kalanda”. Der Verfasser verfügt hier, wie auch bei der Behandlung anderer Fragen über 
eine enorme Kenntnis der Literatur. Dies ist sehr wichtig für eine richtige Beurteilung, aber 
man braucht nicht alles, was man weiß, hier unterzubringen. 

Das reiche Material über den Sammelumzug bei den verschiedenen Jahresfesten wird 
durch das 3. Kapitel “Morphologie” aufgrund der hier angebrachten Statistik über “Alter 
und Geschlecht der Ausführenden”, über “Gruppengröße und Zusammensetzung”, sowie 
über “Art und Hohe der Geschenke (Gaben)” übersichtlicher. 

Das 7. Kapitel “Über Ursprungsteorien” sollte nicht so umfangreich sein. Dadurch könn- 
ten gewisse Wiederholungen, wie z.B. über das Schwalbenlied, das römische Jahr usw. ver- 
meiden werden. Die Bräuche, die im Exkurs II behandelt werden, sind von größter Wichtig- 
keit für die Fragestellung dieser Arbeit. Der Verfasser bemerkt (S. 168), daß hier einige Bräu- 
che aufgrund ihrer Thematik im Vergleich zu den übrigen ausführlicher behandelt worden 
sind. Es sollte aber eine engere Beziehung zwischen den hier zitierten Augenzeugenberichten 
und der Behandlung der einzelnen Bräuche herrschen. 

Im Exkurs III ist die Rede von der Maskierungsaktivität und Verkleidung bei den ver- 
schiedenen Festen des Jahreslaufes, die uns näher zu der Frage der Entstehung des Volks- 
theaters führt. Einen wichtigen Platz nehmen hier die Karnevalswochen ein, Wünschenswert 
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ware hier ein kurzes Wort über die griechischen Bezeichnungen des Karnevals und der Verk- 
leideten. Doch hält die Anhäufung von Zitaten aus der Sekundärliteratur den Leser vom 
eigentlichen Thema ab. 

Von besonderer Wichtigkeit für die Erhellung der hier besprochenen Fragen sin die in 
diesem Abschnitt angebrachten Tabellen: Über die Maskierungstätigkeit im Jahreslauf. Zah- 
lenmäßige Aufschlüsselung der Verkleidungstypen. Zahlenmäßige Aufschlusselung der Sze- 

en-Typen. Entstehung von Dromena-Typen aus Rollentypen in zahlenmäßiger Darstellung, 
wie auch die drei Verbreitungskarten, Der Zwölftenkalanda mit Verkleidung, Der Lazarus- 
kalanda unter dem Aspekt seiner Entwicklungsfähigkeit zu Szene und Verkleidung und Der 
verschiedenen Formen der Kalanda. 

Sehr wichtig für das zentrale Thema dieses Buches, Beziehung zwischen dem Sammelum- 
zug und dem Volkstheater, ist das 7. Kapitel dieses Abschnittes unter dem Titel “Topologi- 
sche Struktur”, leider wird diese Frage hier zu kurz behandelt. Im letzten Abschnitt will sich 
der Autor aufgrund einiger Brauchdaten mit der Frage der Theatrogenese befassen. Zu diesem 
Fragenkomplex gehören die drei Kapitel “Altgriechische Theaterentwicklung”, “Zur Frage 
eines liturgischen Dramas in Byzanz” und “Elemente einer künftigen Theorie des Theaters”. 
Die Frage des 1. Kapitels gehört zu den meist diskutierten Fragen der Klassischen Philologie, 
Theaterwissenschaft, Ethnologie und seit längerer Zeit auch der Volkskunde. Der Forscher 
auf diesem Bereich stößt auf einen Berg von Sekundärliteratur und hat sich mit einer nun 
von Hypothesen auseinanderzusetzen. 

Hier hätte man nach der Intension des Verfassers eine engere Beziehung zwischen den 
angeführten Brauchdaten der vorigen Kapitel zur Theatrogenese erwartet. Es müßte genauer 
gezeigt werden, wo die Ansätze einer Theaterentwicklung im Jahresbrauchtum liegen. Statt 
dessen wird der Leser mit einer unendlichen Aufzählung verschiedener, längst bekannter 
Hypothesen zur altgriechischen Theaterentwicklung belastet; in den meisten Fällen erfolgt 
keine kritische Auseinandersetzung. Die Argumente z.B. des K. Romaios für seine These in 
Bezug auf die Beziehung des Volksliedes zur griechischen Tragödie werden hier einfach zitiert 
ohne gründliche Kritk (S. 298), obwohl Puchner diese Theorie für “kühn” und “bestechend” 
hält. Erwahnt sei hier nur eines der drei Argumente: Romaios behauptet, daß die Aufnahme 
des akrikeischen Liedes vom kleinen Konstantin in den Brauch der Anastenaria für die er- 
wähnte Beziehung spreche. Wir wissen, daß das Fest der Anastenaria (Feuertanz) mit der 
Feier des hl. Konstantin zusammenfällt. Die Wahl dieses akrikeischen Liedes für dieses Fest 
hängt einfach — selbst Romaios und Puchner betonen dies— mit der Namensidentitat des 
Helden dieses Liedes und dem hl. Konstantin zusammen. Man kann hier überhaupt keine 
Spur einer Beziehung zwischen dem byzantinischen Eposhelden Digenis Akritas und dem 
antiken Dionysos entdecken. 

Auch den zwei anderen Argumenten kann der Boden sehr leicht entzogen werden. Die 
Neigung des Griechen, sich mit Heiligen oder Namenspatronen zu identifizieren, oder eine 
Beziehung zu berühmten Trägern des gleichen Namens herzustellen, ist bekannt. 

Etwas glucklicher ist die Besprechung der zweiten Frage eines liturgischen Dramas in 
Byzanz anhand des hier angestrebten Vergleichs zwischen dem religiosen Volksbrauchtum 
und dem zyprlotischen Passionsszenarium, das von Spyridon Lambros im Jahre 1916 and 
Licht der Öffentlichkeit gebracht wurde. 

Bei der Fußwaschungsszene in dem erwähnten Rahmen, werden die Augenzeugenbe- 
richte einfach wiedergegeben. Dabei könnte man die ausführlichere Version bringen und auf 
die Lücken anderer hinweisen, 
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Von besonderem Interesse sind die Ausführungen im 3. Kapitel, die künftig bestimmt 
einen Beitrag zur Theorie des Theaters bilden. Sie gewinnen sehr an Anschaulichkeit mit Hilfe 
der angebrachten Schemata einer Theaterentwicklung. 

Die umfangreiche Bibliographie (SS. 406-433) ist für jeden Volkskundler von groBem 
Nutzen, vor allem in Bezug auf griechische Titel, die der Fachwelt des Westens oft unbekannt 


bleiden. 
Die zum Schluß angebrachten Abbildungen —-sie könnten etwas schärfer sein— illustrie- 


ren die wichtigsten Bräuche des griechischen Jahreslaufes. 
Leider muß die Liste der errata auf S. 437 erweitert werden: 


statt Toixvontotn 


S. 40: Toıkvonsum 
S. 40: Atakatvnotpov statt AtaKxatviotLov 
S. 70: bezieht statt] bezeiht 
S. 71: Spandonidi statt Spandonini 
S. 141: cal {sp@v statt kal {epdv 
S. 148: Aale statt éAmic 
S. 149: iw statt rv 
S. 174: Anamnese statt Anamanese 
S. 259: "Arôkpem statt ‘Andxpem 
S. 331: älteren statt ästeren 
S. 406: "Apévrpas statt "Apevrpäg 
S. 406: "Ispocodlöumv statt "Ispoookbuov 
S. 406: dpxala statt apxaloı 
S. 406 Ronn statt Komm 
S. 409: dytoBaciAndtixa statt ayioPacindtixa 
S. 411: "Bodo statt Ecotax 
(Dieser Druckfehler taucht mehrmals auf) 
S. 413: "Ev Asıyla statt Ev Aeugto 
S. 414: els statt giç 
S. 414: Alyiın statt Alyivn 
S. 415: Lxonod statt Exonod 
S. 416: vhoov statt vic b 
S. 417: Kovotuvriviônc statt Kovorav 1 viônc 
S. 417: vfloos statt vous 
S. 418: KovkovAëc statt Kovxovréce 
S. 418: Bulavrıvols statt Bo£avtivioc 
S. 418: Kovprlöng statt xoënivetc 
S. 418: cp statt ty 
S. 419: Aëuxpoc statt Aapnpdos 
S. 419: Bopstonzsipotikèc statt BopatonxgtportëKç 
S. 420: vñoouç statt vnovýç 
S. 420: "Anökpnes statt ÄnNöKpıes 
S. 420: Déco statt [lato 
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. 421: Dinvixfis 

. 421: "Anoxpnd 
421: "Avaotevapia 
422: Ta 

323: `Axzoxpnšç 
423: Anpoolsvpa 
423: ‘Etaipiac 

424: Tarañérovioc 
425: raraotauatiov 
426: SSaKt 

429: Tò dopa 

429; "Ayöpıavng 
430: rparogpovià 
430: Ta 


tn ta t ta ta ta t tA tA tA tA AA iA 
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statt éAAniv«ii¢ 
statt `Azopt& 

statt "Avatevaptia 
statt ya 

statt "Anoxonés 
statt Anpootevja 
statt “Eatplac 

statt nanaddonooAoc 
statt nanaotapatiop 
statt takt 

statt Ta dopa 

statt "Ayopıavfig 
statt rporxpovié 
statt “ya 


u.a., dis vor allem die Aspiration betreffen. 


Zusammenfassend muß man betonen, daß die enorme Leistung des Verfassers in dieser 
Arbeit eher auf der Fülle des hier ausgebreiteten seltenen Materials liegt als in dessen method- 
isch-wissenschaftlicher Erforschung. 


Würzburg EVANGELOS KONSTANTINOU 


Alfredo Breccia, Jugoslavia 1939-1941, Diplomazia della Neutralita; Giuffrè Editore, Milano 
1979, 800 pp. 


In this study, Alfredo Breccia, from the University of Rome, has analyzed Yugoslavia’s 
attempt to maintain its neutrality from the outbreak of the Second World War, in September 
1939, to the invasion and partition of the country by the Axis powers, in April 1941. Breccia 
relied on British, German, Italian, American, Yugoslav and, also, on indirect Soviet sources 
in analyzing the historical events surrounding the neutrality strategy of Yugoslavia. The study 
is a historical masterpiece par excellence, rich in detail and without losing track of policy de- 
velopments. 

Breccia begins his analysis with the government crisis of 4th February 1939. The structure 
of the study is subdivided into seven phases during which attempts were made to implement 
the strategy of neutrality. Breccia’s main historical finding surrounding these events is the 
fact that the neutrality policy dominated Yugoslav government thinking at that time. How- 
ever, the same policy required Yugoslavia to find an operational modus vivendi with Italy 
and Germany, until it could unleash its military weight in support of its Allies. Yugoslav 
strategic thinking, therefore, argued for closer diplomatic links with the Axis powers. On the 
other hand, its strategy of neutrality necessitated even closer links with the western democ- 
racies. However, Hitler was, at that time, anxious to secure his Balkan flank. His relations with 
Stalin were deteriorating and his general staff was developing plans for an attack against 
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Greece —operation Marita, as the prelude for an invasion of Russia— operation Barbarossa. 

Breccia explores further various historical developments which forced Yugoslavia to sign 
the Tripartite Pact with the Axis. In particular, Mussolini wanted the Yugoslavs to sign a mili- 
tary alliance against Greece, which they refused to do. Hitler wanted a Non-Aggression Pact 
and Yugoslavia was prepared to play along with it. By March 25, 1941 Yugoslavia signed 
the Tripartite Pact, while at the same time Britain demanded from Yugoslavia a declaration 
of war against Germany. 

However, the signing of the Pact kept Yugoslavia out of the war as a belligerent; it was 
the ultimate concession in terms of tactics. It preserved the Yugoslav army, sovereignty, and 
territorial integrity until such time as it could throw in its lot, militarily, with the Allies, or 
until such time as the Yugoslavs coud use to their own advantage the strategy of neutrality. 
This seems to be the major argument of the book. 

Breccia’s book is well documented; it integrates diplomatic manoeuvres with professional 
skill. Indeed, it is the best anaysis of events surrounding the political situation on Yugoslavia 
from 1939-1941. 


Stanford WILHELM Š. HEILIGER 


Henry Maule, Scobie, Hero of Greece: The British Campaign, 1944-1945. London: Arthur 
Barker, Ltd., 1975. pp. 282. 


As the title suggests, this book in hagiography rather than history, but the author, a 
British journalist, has written a lively account of the battle for Athens from the perspective 
of General Scobie and his troops. The book is filled with interesting and amusing anecdotes 
culled from 300 interviews conducted by the author with British survivors of the December 
1944 struggle. In spite of Maule’s access to General Scobie’s private papers, the book adds 
nothing new to our knowledge or understanding of the genesis and deveopment of the Decem- 
ber crisis. Indeed, the book is a throwback to the early cold war years with its simplistic and 
erroneous thesis that Scobie faced a “massive army of fully-equipped guerrillas marching 
down from the mountains upon Athens, determined to take over the Government and the 
country”. The story is more complex as the works of C. M. Woodhouse and John O. Iatrides, 
tempered by Dominique Eudes, make quite clear. These books remain the best guides through 
the tangled events of 1944-1945. 

Maule’s purpose is to immortalize Scobie and to honor the British rank and file who 
fought and defeated EAM-ELAS. He succeeds in honoring the rank and file, but Scobie’s 
role in the defeat remains open to question. Rather than saving Greece from Communism, 
Scobie, according to C. M. Woodhouse’s The Struggle for Greece (1976), nearly lost the battle 
for Athens and had to be replaced on December 11, 1944 by General John T. Hawkesworth 
who turned the tide against ELAS. Woodhouse argues that to save face and maintain morale 
Scobie was allowed to remain as titular commander. The full scope of Scobie’s role will have 
to await a more professional examination of offical documents open to research. 

Although there are innumerable quotations, documentation is rare. There is no index, 
but the maps are useful. Aside from its anecdotal approach this book is of little value to his- 
torians and social scientists interested in this period of modern Greek history. 


The College of Wooster JoHN L. HONDROS 
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Charles C. Moskos, Jr., Greek Americans: Struggle and Success. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1980 (Prentice-Hall Ethnic Groups in American Life Series), 
pp. 162. 


Charles C. Moskos’ Greek Americans: Struggle and Success is a worthy addition to Pren- 
tice-Hall’s Ethnic Groups in American Life Series. The variety and persistence of racial and 
ethnic groups in the United States can only be appreciated if due attention is given to each. 
In a compact book (162 pp.), written in clear and proper prose, Moskos has given Greek 
Americans their due. His study is both historical-descriptive and sociological-analytic, at 
once scholarly-impersonal and anecdotal-personal. His use of sources is ingenious and he 
cites all relevant literature including unpublished works that only someone deeply immersed 
in the Greek-American community could possibly know about. 

Moskos recounts familar material about American minorities but adds many qualifica- 
tions and enough of the unfamilar to keep his story fresh and alive. The familiar tale of turn- 
of-the century immigration is here but there are many interesting stories about the first Greek 
to arrive or the first Greek to do this or that. The largely male wave of immigrants from 1900 
to 1920 is contrasted with the more balanced sexual composition of the fresh influx of Greek 
immigrants in the 1960s and 70s. The success of the first wave in entering the middle and up- 
per-middle classes is recounted along with the political conservatism of most of the earlier 
immigrants, The latest wave of immigrants is more politically conscious and more leftist- 
and while many represent a brain drain from Greece, most are in working-class occupations. 

Moskos weaves his story around the pronounced contrasts among foreign-born Greeks 
in the United States, second generation Greek-Americans, and the new arrivals. Greek home 
life, church and voluntary life, Greek achievements in literature and politics are all carefully 
recorded. Moskos is careful to deflate the exaggerations about the number or Greeks in the 
United States the figure appears closer to 1,250,000 than to the three or four million that 
is often claimed. And while noting Greek Americans’ rather strict moral and family life, to- 
gether with their law-and-order orientation, Moskos also cites a number of Greek Americans 
who distinguished themselves in crime. 

The sociology of Greek Americans tends to ring true. Greek-American economic success 
and political conservatism derive from the same source: the small-scale, rural economy of 
Greece gave Greeks extensive experience with market relations — the basic thrust of Greek 
peasant life was toward self-reliance and away from collective effort. Moskos also argues, 
convincingly, that while Greek Americans have remained diverse and distinct they have also 
fully incorporated themselves into the mainstream of American economic and political life. 
Moskos also provides useful information about the Greek diaspora, an appendix of Greek 
Australians, and he does not neglect, as in earlier parts of his analysis, to provide contrasting 
perspectives, 


Bowdoin College DANIEL W. ROSSIDES 
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Faruk Sen: Türkische Arbeitnehmergesellschaften — Gründung, Struktur und wirtschaftliche 
Funktion der türkischen Arbeitnehmergesellschaften in der Bundesrepublik Deutsch- 
land für die sozioëkonomischen Lage der Türkei. Vri. Peter Lang, Frankfurt / Bern, 
1980. 285 Seiten, DM 47. 


Die türkischen Arbeitnehmergesellschaften — ein Weg zur ‘Reintegration’? 


Bei der aktuellen politischen Diskussion um die ethnischen Minderheiten in der Bundes- 
republik Deutschland (“Ausländer”) gewinnt angesichts der stark angestiegenen Arbeits- 
losigkeit, der explosionsartig angewachsenen Familienzusammenführung bei Türken und 
der Zunahme irrationaler Überfremdungsängste der Gedanke der ‘Reintegration’ mehr und 
mehr Anhänger. Mit "Peintegration gemeint ist die dauerhafte Rückkehr größerer Teile der 
hier lebenden Arbeiterfamilien mit anderer Staatsangehörigkeit in das Herkunftsland. 

Dieser Gedanke ist nicht neu. Zum Beginn der Anwerbung sog. Gastarbeiter in den sech- 
ziger Jahren diente er zur Legitimation eines neuen Weges der Beschäftigungspolitik. Die 
gesellschaftspolitischen und ökonomischen Konsequenzen einer dauerhaften Einwanderung 
konnten ebenso vermieden werden, wie die Produktivitätsverluste bei Rotation der Arbeits- 
kräfte, "Reintegration’ sollnun, etwa nach Vorstellungen des neuen Berliner Senats, möglichst 
massenhaft mit mehr oder weniger sanftem Druck (finanzielle Anreize, Behinderung der 
Familienzusammenführung) in Vollzug gesetzt werden. Solche Rückkehrförderung wird mit- 
unter auch entwicklungspolitisch begründet. Es heißt, die Rückwandernden könnten mit 
ihrem hier erworbenen Fachwissen und Kapital einen wichtigen Beitrag zur Prosperität der 
Herkunftsländer leisten. 

Für die sich verschärfende ausländerpolitische Debatte ist die Kenntnis des Buches von 
Faruk Sen über die türkischen Arbeltnehmergesellschaften bedeutsam. Sen publiziert in De- 
utsch und entgeht deshalb dem Schicksal der meisten kompetenten türkischschreibenden 
Autoren, deren Veröffentlichungen über den Themenkomplex "Deutschtürken’ von deutscher 
Seite nicht der Übersetzung für Wert befunden werden. 

"Türkische Arbeitnehmergesellschaften’ sind ökonomische Gründungen von Deutsch- 
türken in der Türkei, die einige Jahre, nachdem die ersten türkischen Arbeitnehmer in größe- 
ren Mengen in die Bundesrepublik reisten, entstanden sind. Auf dem Höhepunkt dieser 
Selbsthilfebewegung im Jahre 1978 sind 183 Projekte in den verschiedenen Stadien der Re- 
alisierung zu verzeichnen. Sen untersuchte 32 dieser Kollektivinvestitionen und erläuterte 
Genese, Probleme und mögliche Zukunft der Arbeitnehmergesellschaften im Geflecht der 
Rahmenbedingungen türkischer Wirtschaftspolitik und türkischer Arbeitnehmer im Ausland. 

Das Bundesministerium für wirtschaftliche Zusammenarbeit fördert seit 1972 modellartig 
die Gesellschaften, um über den Versuch der Arbeitsplatzbeschaffung in der Türkei zu testen, 
inwieweit Deutschtürken bereit sind, in ihr Herkunftsland zurückzukehren. 

Die tatsächliche Rückkehrbereitschaft scheint, trotz teilweise beträchtlicher Investitio- 
nen Rinzelner, gering zu sein. Das Lohn- und Sicherheitsniveau kann nicht dem entsprechen, 
was die Deutschtürken gewöhnt sind. Infolgedessen nutzen sie die Arbeitnehmergesellschaften 
allenfalls als renditeträchtiges Investitionsobjekt vorzugsweise in der Herkunftsregion. 

Sen bleibt in der Beurteilung der Arbeitnehmergesellschaften offen. Er verweist detailliert 
die Schwachstellen auf und gibt Vorschläge zur Verbesserung der Praxis. Wichtiges Hernmnis 
für die Entwicklung der Arbeitnehmergesellschaften waren die häufig wechselnden Regierun- 
gen in der Türkei. Vorzugsweise die sozialdemokratisch besetzten Ministerien stützen die 
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Arbeitnehmergesellschaften. Interessant, daß auch die neue Militärregierung besonderen 
Wert auf die Arbeitnehmergesellschaften legt. 

Eines ist jedoch nach der Lektüre des Buches deutlich: "Reintegration’ ist weder bei pri- 
vaten noch bei kollektiven Investitionen von Deutschtürken in der Türkei eine Alternative 
zu offensiver Beschäftigungs- und Integrationspolitik in der Bundesrepublik. Zu spärlich 
ist die Zahl der Rückkehrer und zu ungewiß bleibt die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung in der 
Türkei, “Wer geht, kehrt nicht so schnell zurück”. Trotzdem ist Faruk Sens Buch eine wich- 
tige Argumentationshilfe auch für ein entwicklungspolitisches Engagement in der Türkei. 


WOLFGANG EscH 


BAdxov "Ayy&lov, déxa yoória Kungiaxod, oeh. 338, BiBliommAetov tig “Eotiac-Koi- 
Aapov, “A@fivar 1980 


Ambassador Angelos Vlachos has been the last Greek Consul General in Cyprus before 
the latter became an independent state. His stay and his activity there allowed him to meet 
the late Archbishop Macarios, his collaborators, General Grivas, the people of Cyprus, the 
Cypriot communists and their connections and thus to get a complete knowledge of their 
mentality and of their aims. On the other hand the author knew and knows all those Greeks 
who were dealing with Cyprus. He is right where stressing that the successive Greek govern- 
ments were reluctary to raise the Cyprus issue as they were afraid that by so do the relations 
of Greece with both the United Kingdom and Turkey and even the United States could suffer. 
Despite this having failed to persuade the United Kingdom to negociate Cyprus the Greek 
Government decided to seize 1954 the United Nations. On the other hand the Greek Govern- 
ment did not oppose enough the EOKA fighting which started 1955 and which the author 
believes did not help much independently of the heroism of those who participated in the 
struggle. It was then however wolknown that the decisions of the United Nations are never 
carried out as there is no machinery for this purpose except of course if the country ordered 
to do so is willing. That was not the case of the United Kingdom supported by Turkey and 
even the United States. The author is right that the request of the late Archbishop Macarios 
to the Eastern European countries to support Cyprus in its effort to get united with Greece 
was not reasonable as long as the Sowjet Union did not wish an expansion of the NATO area 
and as long as Cyprus is not included in the Sowjet area. The author is also roght when sup- 
porting that Greece underestimated Turkish opposition. The author is also right about the 
tendency of the late Archbishop Macarios to handle without consideration of Greek interests, 
without consulting the Greek Government and presenting same very often with accomplished 
facts. Let me add that during the exile of Archbishop Macarios his substitute dared to de- 
mand the replacement of the Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs and the worse is that the 
Greek Prime Minister complied in 1956. The author however does not present his views on 
the way Greece could avoid to be obliged to follow the initiatives of the late Archbishop Ma- 
carios. 

Ambassador Vlachos deals only with the fifties and considered later developments short- 
ly. Whilst Cyprus prospered 1960-1963 the late Archbishop Macarios started a new crisis which 
at last led to the catastrophe of 1974. The reader is impressed by the activities of the late Arch- 
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bishop Macarios, by his inconsistency, by his lack of consideration for the Greek Govern- 
ment and by his tendency not to stick to what he had agreed even a short time before. I have to 
add however that the reader is also astonished with the unability of the various Greek Go- 
vernments to impose their views on the late Archbishop of Cyprus who did not have their 
experience not their knowledge of Greek interests and of what would serve them best. The 
people in Cyprus have had and I am afraid are still having the feeling that Greece has to sacri- 
fice every thing in order to satisfy them independently of the repercussions it will have for 
the country. Unluckily the Greek Governments did not and do not react decisively. Let me 
add that I cannot share the author’s views on the advantages and disadvantages of the dis- 
patch 1964 of an enforced Greek brigade to Cyprus whose presence would most probably 
have prevented the 1974 disaster. 


D. J. DELIVANIS 


Abstracts 


VASILIKE PAPOULIA 
EAST EUROPE A REGION OF CULTURAL CONVERGENCE 


The article “East Europe, a region of cultural convergence” is a more 
developed form of a paper presented in the XIV Congress of Historical 
Science in Bucarest (10-17 August). In it Prof. Papoulia states, agreeing 
with Carl Otto Apel, that one cannot proceed in the historical sciences with- 
out a methodological syncretism. The author tries to indicate the possible 
levels of research in this field, on the level of a) Understanding b) Explana- 
tion and c) Dialectic. After the clarification of the notion of East Europe, the 
author believes that one must proceed to a morphological comparative study 
of the “traces” which the historical and cultural evolution has left with the 
purpose to catch their meaning and reach to the definition of the historical 
entities of this region which more or less coincide with the ethnic differencia- 
tions, the ethnic collectivities. This approach would enable us, through a 
typology, to reach to the upper limits of this convergence, the new creations. 

On the level of the explanation Prof. Papoulia proceeds to a more concreat 
problem, she tries to find one of the main features which differentiate Eastern 
from Western Europe. In W. Europe the political and sociological conditions 
defined more or less the cultural evolution while in E Europe the cultural 
factor played a primordial role in the form of hellenization and “Europäiza- 
tion”. An explanation would consist in the definition of the interdependance 
of various factors which led to historical contradictions. 

The last Paragraph discusses whether the historical process on this region 
can be characterized as a dialectical one and in what this dialectic consists. 
The authour searches it in the relation between structure and function and 
in the possibility of a new higher synthesis where most positive elements of 
the past could be rescued, and thus, gives a rather negative answer as to the 
dialectical nature of this historical process, particularly based on the negative 
influence of some external political factors, 
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ANDREI PANDREA 


SOME REMARKS CONCERNING THE ETYMOLOGY OF AN ANCIENT 
GOD NAME: 


ZALMOXIS 


Zalmoxis, chief god of the Geto-Dacians, is first mentioned by Herodotus 
in his “Historiai” IV, 93-96. 

According to most sources, this name appeared in three different forms: 
a) ZALMOXIS, used by Herodotus, 5th cent. B. C.; by Plato, 4th cent. B. 
C.; Porphyrios, 3rd cent. B. C.; Diodorus Siculus, Ist cent. B. C.; Apuleius, 
2nd cent. A. D.; and Jordanes, 6th ‘cent. A D: b) SALMOXIS, a simple 
variant in some manuscripts of Herodotus, and c) ZAMOLXIS, used by 
Poseidonios, Ist cent. B. C.; by Strabo, Ist cent. B. C.-A. D.; Lucian of Samo- 
sata, 2nd cent. A. D.; Diogenes Laertios, 3rd cent. A. D.; and by the Emperor 
Julian the Apostate, 4th cent. A.D. 

More than three centuries separate the first mention of Zalmoxis-Sal- 
moxis from those who employed the form Zamolxis. It threrefore stands to 
reason that the graphical form Zamolxis is nothing more than a relatively 
late metathesis of the correct form Zalmoxis. 

Still from the 3rd century onwards, various writers have attempted to 
find an etymological explanation for the name of this god. Most of them took 
into account the form Zamolxis (so Praetorius in 1688; Cless 1852; and P. 
Kretschmer in 1935). They derived this form from the Indo-European root 
meaning “earth”, related to the Old Slavic zemlja, the same, and to the Lituani- 
an name for the god of the earth Zameluks (Ziameluks). But logically, all 
this efforts to explain the form Zamolxis are futile as they refer to an unreal 
name. 

The form Zalmoxis was explained by Porphyrios in the 3rd cent. B. C. as 
deriving from a Thracian word zalmos “skin, fur”, wich does not seem plau- 
sible. 

In 1913 Nicolae Densusianu in his book “Dacia preistorica” translated 
the name Zalmoxis into Romanian as “zeul mos” (p. 213), bringing no argu- 
ments to support his hypothesis. 

My hypothesis derives from the dissection and analysis of several oscil- 
lating graphs wich have been classified in two groups according to certain 
similarities in form, given that the meanings are not generally known: 

Abrozelm e, Auluselm is, Diazelm is, Dolezelm i s, Ebryzelm is, Mestu- 
zelmis, Salmidessos, Zalm o degikos, Zalm o xis, Zelm o utas, Zerm o- 
digestos, Zilm is sos etc. 
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The graphic transcriptions are oscilating since they use Greek and Latin 
letters to note sounds wich are specific to the Thracian and Geto-Dacian 
languages. Thus, the vowel presumed as being 3 (Romanian à, Albanian ë) 
is hesitantly transcribed as a, e, o, or even i. The consonant presumed to be S 
(Romanian s, Al anian sh) is transcribed with the same hesitancy as s, ss and 
x. In the same manner, the fmal elements -as, -es, -os, -is are Greek and Latin 
endings. 

All these names are compound words. 

The lexical elements zal-, zel-, sal-, sel-, zil-, zer- repressent, in our opinion, 
the transcription of a Geto-Dacian term *zel- meaning “god”, like -dios, -zios 
in the famous name Sabadios, Sabazios. The changing place of this element is 
comparable to Greek Theodoros/Dorotheos. 

_ Concerning the other compound element (mox-, mo-, miss-, mis-, mi-), 
it can be supposed, by regressive extrapolation, that the original meaning of 
this word, representing Geto-Dacian moS were respectively “old man”, “fore- 
father”, “founder of a family line, or of a community”, chief, as it results from 
the comparison with Romanian mos, the same (cf. Albanian motshé “age”). 

Therefore Zalmoxis could have been a god-ancestor, a Deus Avus, Deus 
Parens, Deus Vetus. This means that Zalmoxis is nothing but an abstract, 
heavenly equivalent of a being represented on earth by the most important 
personality of the patriarchal family, of the peasant assembly (Romanian obste), 
or of the tribe. 


PHAEDON MALINGOUDIS 


THE BULGARIANS AND THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. CRITICAL REMARKS 


The content of this article was inisiated by I. BoZilov’s study on “Les 
Bulgares dans l’empire byzantin”, published in “Godisnik na sof Universitet, 
Istoriteski fakultet”, No 69 (1975), Sofia 1980, pp. 143-193. On the above 
mentioned study I. BoZilov discusses his ideas concerning the linguistic iden- 
tity of the Slavs who established themselves in Greece during the Middle Ages, 
and concludes, that these Slavs, linguisticly, and thus, ethnicly, were Bulgars. 
The author of this article, however, is not persuaded by the explanation of 
the historical sources by I. BoZilov. So, Mr Malingoudis, using the same histori- 
cal material as Mr. Božilov shows in his article that during the Middle Ages, 
the theory about a “Bulgarian” population in the area of Thessaloniki, Chal- 
kidiki and Serres, is nothing but a misunderstanding of the historical sources. 
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BILJANA MARKOVIC 


CERTAIN REMARKS ON THE LAW OF MINES OF THE DESPOT 
STEFAN LAZAREVIC IN THE YEAR 1412 


The cyrillic manuscript of the Law of mines of Stefen Lazarevié is a unique 
speciment, written late in the 16th century in Turkish occupied Serbia. 
Originally it was issued by the Serbian despot in 1412. There is an extended 
Turkish translation of the law dated in the later part of the 16th century, and 
a latin version of it written in Cipioveé of Western Bulgaria in 1638. 

The law was issued for the mines of Novo Brdo, the largest mining center 
in Medieval Serbia. The exploitation of the mines was done according to the 
same system as in Central Europe. All miners had special priviledges. Their 
relationships with the government as well as their own were regulated based 
on the above mentioned Law. The government through its agents of jus regabe, 
gave permission for the exploitation of the mines. Each individual mine was 
divided in 64 equal parts. The owners of each part were parthners. Each owner 
had the right to use its earnings the way it pleased him. All possible disagree- 
ments between miners were to be solved by special court-houses. Because of 
the complicated work patterns, the miners were frequently in disagreement. 
The role of the legislator was to solve the problems quickly for the benefit 
of the mines. 


TL. G. MARCANTONATOS 


LES TRADUCTIONS DU “DISCOURS DE LA MÉTHODE” DE DESCARTES EN 
GREC MODERNE 


The article of L. G. Marcantonatos on Descartes “Discours de la 
Methode” deals with the fate of Descartes’ work in Modern Greek Literature. 
According to Marcantonatos’ research, Descartes’ work was translated seven 
times during the last hundred and fifty years. The translators and commenta- 
tors of Descartes’ work were, N. S. Piccolos (Corfu 1824), D. Mostratos 
(Constantinople 1878), T. Theodorakopoulos (Athens 1933), G. and A. Ver- 
veniotis (Athens 1939), C. Christides (Athens 1948), C. Anagnostou (Athens 
1972) and I. Skokko (Athens 1973). In addition the author adds some bio- 
graphical information about the above mentioned translators, and tries to 
do the first critical evaluation regarding the literary character of the trans- 
lations and comments, particularly emphasizing the work of Piccolo and 


Christides, 
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FLORIN MARINESCU 


THE TRADE OF WALLACHIA WITH THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
BETWEEN 1791-1821 


This study is based on rich archival material, most of which has appeared 
in print while the rest remains unpublished. One am of the paper is to describe 
commercial relations between Wallachia and the Ottoman Empire between 
1791 and 1821. A significant amount of Wallachia's products was absorbed 
by Ottoman markets at below market prices, as part of its obligations to the 
Ottoman Empüe. Starting in 1744, a series of imperial sultanic E 
began to limit such abuses. 

However, in addition to the above obligations, there was a substantial 
and consistent Wallachian export trade with the Ottoman Empire, which 
greatly increased towards the end of the period, particularly after the Treaty 
of Andrinople (1829). 


A. L. MACFIE 
` THE STRAITS QUESTION 1908-14 


. In the period preceding the First World War, exploiting opportunities 
created by the Anglo-Russian understanding of 1907, the Bosnia-Herzegovina 
crisis of 1908, the Italian occupation of Tripolitania, 1911, and the Balkan 
Wars, 1912-13, the Russians repeatedly sought to secure the opening of the 
Straits to their ships-of-war. Moreover, increasingly concerned lest another 
great power, in particular Germany, should obtain control of the area, they 
endeavoured where possible to preserve their interests there. As a result the 
problem of the Turkish Straits became increasingly bound up with the 
complex progression of events that heralded the First World War. 


ALEXIS ALEXANDRIS 


THE EXPULSION OF CONSTANTINE VI: THE ECUMENICAL PATRIARCHATE 
AND GREEK-TURKISH RELATION, 1924-1925 


The decisive victory of the Turkish nationalist forces over Greece in 
August 1922 and the ensuing Treaty of Lausanne of July 1923 introduced a 
radical change in the relationship between the Turkish government and the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate. The expulsion of Patriarch Constantine VI and the 
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controversy over the exchangeability of the Orthodox archbishops put to test 
the Lausanne decision to allow the Ecumenical Patriarchate to remain in its 
historic seat as a purely religious institution. The whole incident caused a fur- 
ther deterioration in the Greek-Turkish relations and brought the two countri- 
es as the brink of yet another war. 


D. J. DELIVANIS 
THE GREEK ECONOMY IN THE SEVENTEES 


The characteristics of the Greek economy in the seventees have been the 
continuation and even more the intensification of inflation, the deteriora- 
tion of its barter terms of trade, mainly owing to the oil price rise and to the 
depreciation of the Greek currency in terms of the U.S. dollar, the unfavour- 
able repercussions of the strained relations with Turkey on both the budget 
and the balance of payments, the uncertainty of the outcome of the negocia- 
tions with the European Communities which led at last to the signature of the 
accession treaty in May 1979, last but not least the unsatisfactory operation 
of the public sector and even more of the governmental machinery, Despite 
these unfavourable developments the income per head reached in 1979 4.193 
U.S. $, the export of manufactured commodities increased in a spectacular 
way and Greece can no more be considered as underdeveloped. 


